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THE    CARDINAL'S    PAWN. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

"SATAN!  Satan!  Satan!" 
The  words  cut  like  a  whip  through 
the  still  air,  and  lingering  echoes  of 
their  insistence  seemed  to  beat  to  and 
fro  between  the  brown  walls  of  the 
narrow  streets,  up  which  Cardinal 
Medici's  coach  (gilded  and  with 
painted  medallions  of  rosy  Loves 
on  the  panels)  was  at  that  instant 
rocking  on  its  leathern  springs. 
"Satan!  Satan!  Satan!" 
The  sound  jarred  on  the  sleepy 
atmosphere  prevailing  within  the 
carriage,  in  which  His  Eminence  and 
His  Eminence's  secretary  and  con- 
fessor (the  latter  office  might  or 
might  not  be  a  sinecure),  with  His 
Eminence's  pet  page,  and  Messer 
Babuino  the  monkey,  were  returning 
from  a  fraternal  visit  to  the  Pitti. 
Yet,  if  such  an  idea  could  be  enter- 
tained near  an  august  son  of  the 
Church,  the  outcry  did  not  seem 
wholly  to  clash  on  His  Eminence's 
mood ;  at  the  first  start  the  thin  eye- 
lids had  flickered,  as  though  a  secret 
thought  had  leapt  out  on  the  hush 
of  the  Florentine  afternoon. 

"Someone  invokes  his  patron-saint," 
he  observed  drily. 

"  Your  Eminence's  pardon,  but  'tis 
a  woman,"  thrust  in  the  pageboy. 
"  A  man  in  stress  is  more  like  to 
speak  with  the  tongue  he  wears  in 
his  scabbard." 
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Cardinal  Ferdinando's  black  eyes 
narrowed  in  a  smile.  "  Thou  art  yet 
in  the  region  where  the  rapier  is 
a  man's  weapon  and  the  tongue  a 
woman's,"  he  said  mockingly.  "When 
thou  hast  turned  a  leaf  in  the  ro- 
mance, thou  wilt  find  that  sometimes 
the  one  borrows  from  the  other  and 
yet  ruffles  it  well,  and  that  at  times 
the  shrewdest  blow  of  all  is  dealt  by 
one  lying  as  low  as  the  Bambino  of 
the  Ara  Cceli." 

"  And  how  may  such  a  blow  be 
best  parried?"  demanded  the  lad,  with 
the  freedom  of  a  favourite. 

Cardinal  Ferdinando  smiled  again. 
"  Best  with  the  blade  sharpened  on 
the  whetstone  of  opportunity,"  he 
returned.  "But  come,  let  us  play 
proxy  to  that  lady's  summons;  he 
whom  she  calls  seemingly  tarries." 

"  At  the  Palazzo  Strozzi,"  muttered 
the  boy  meaningly,  letting  down  the 
steps  for  his  master's  descent.  The 
monkey,  unnoticed,  sprang  after. 

"  Satan  ! " 

The  cries,  fainter  but  instinct  with 
a  dogged  ferocity,  still  pealed  on. 
Guided  by  them  the  Cardinal  stepped 
forward  to  the  crumbling  doorway  of 
a  small  brown  church,  over  against 
which  the  coach  had  brought  itself 
to  anchor.  As  he  pushed  aside  the 
leathern  curtain  a  slanting  ray  of 
sunlight  fell  within,  illuminating  a 
group  of  blue-veiled  nuns  and  a  priest 
in  a  torn  cassock,  centring  about 
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the  stone  font  near  the  entrance. 
Crouched  by  the  font,  her  hands 
locked  about  its  pillar,  lay  a  woman, 
tall  and  young.  A  mass  of  black  hair 
scattered  some  yards  farther  back  on 
the  pavement,  had  seemingly  been 
shorn  from  her  head,  but  the  locks 
remaining  to  her  were  tangled  in  a 
natural  crown  of  curls,  giving  some- 
thing of  a  boyish  beauty  to  the  olive- 
coloured  face.  As  a  rustle  in  the 
knot  about  her  told  of  another  at- 
tempt to  force  her  from  the  stone, 
the  passionate  cry  rang  out  once 
more,  the  sunlight  striking  full  on 
the  convulsed  face,  flung  back  in  a 
frenzy  of  protest. 

Then  the  clamour  stopped,  frozen 
on  the  girl's  lips,  her  eyes  staring  at 
the  scarlet  figure  in  the  doorway,  the 
ape  mowing  on  his  shoulder.  Yet 
the  tension  on  the  brown  wrists  did 
not  slacken,  though  a  fierce  gleam  of 
exultation  fused  into  the  glance  with 
which  the  woman  swept  the  adver- 
saries, motionless  around  her  as 
though  struck  into  stone. 

For  an  instant  the  Cardinal  en- 
joyed the  situation.  "  At  the  risk 
of  trespassing  on  the  privileges  of 
prior  acquaintanceship,  madonna, 
permit  me  to  offer  my  services,"  he 
drawled,  moving  forward  negligently. 
"  Such  chanting  as  penetrated  to  my 
ears  without  is  not  like  to  redound  to 
the  credit  of  your  convent,  father,"  he 
went  on  more  sternly,  turning  to  the 
priest,  whose  bewildered  gaze  appeared 
still  scarcely  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  eminent  scarlet  and 
diabolic  red. 

The  girl  sprang  to  her  feet.  "  By 
the  woman  who  bore  you,  I  demand 
protection  !  "  she  panted.  "  They 
would  force  me  away  from  the  sun- 
shine, vault  me  living  into  the  tomb, 
a  charnel-house  full  of  the  festering 
spites  of  women  rotting  on  their 
feet ! "  She  flung  the  words  venom- 
ously over  her  shoulder  at  the  cluster 


of  shuddering  nuns.  "  Twenty  to  one, 
and  they  dared  not  touch  me  while 
I  called  on  their  master ! "  she  finished 
with  a  short  laugh,  throwing  herself 
back  against  the  font. 

"  Eminence,  the  girl  is  mad  ! " 
quavered  the  old  priest.  "  Mad,  for  the 
claims  of  an  ancient  friendship  have 
outweighed  solid  scudi  with  the  holy 
mother  here,  that  the  maiden  might 
enter  her  honourable  house  though 
she  brings  no  dowry.  But  for  the 
death  of  the  father  with  whom  she 
came  hither  tamely  enough  a  couple 
of  months  since,  we  should  have 
heard  no  word  from  her  to-day  that 
would  not  have  been  full  of  gratitude 
for  the  refuge  afforded  to  the  child 
of  poverty,  though  of  an  honest 
name." 

"  And  that  name,  good  father  1 " 
asked  the  Cardinal. 

"  Bonaventuri,  Eminence,"  babbled 
the  other ;  "an  honest  name,  though 
truly  one  who  bears  it  has  thrown 
her  cap  over  the  roofs ;  yet  the 
old  people  will  touch  no  grossi  of 
madonna  Bianca's — " 

"  Peace,  fool !  "  interrupted  his 
hearer  sharply.  "What  have  I  to 
do  with  your  old  wives'  gossip? 
Make  every  Florentine  fly-by-night, 
as  well  as  every  beggar,  into  a  holy 
sister,  if  you  will,  but  first  find  gags 
for  their  mouths,  that  they  do  not 
plague  passers-by  with  their  outcries." 

He  turned  sharply  on  his  heel,  to 
recoil,  however,  with  a  shudder  of 
disgust.  In  the  pauses  of  his  speech 
the  fitful  tinkle^  of  a  bell  had  sounded, 
and  now,  through  the  stillness  of  the 
sleeping  street  without,  the  steps  of 
sandalled  feet  fell  rhythmically,  as 
black-shrouded  figures,  supporting  an 
oblong  burden,  were  outlined  in  the 
doorway. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  bell,  the 
girl  by  the  font  had  straightened 
herself  ;  now  she  leapt  forward. 

"  Him    whom    I    called    upon    has 
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sent  me  a  way  of  escape  ! ' '  she  cried 
with  a  "reckless  laugh.  "  Let  me  but 
clasp  yon  plague-stricken  wretch  to 
this  bosom,  and  the  sweet  sisterhood 
will  scantly  seek  to  hold  me." 

She  drew  back  with  a  breath  of 
anger,  as  the  Cardinal,  lissomely 
enough,  barred  her  way.  The  next 
instant,  with  a  lightning-like  move- 
ment, she  had  snatched  at  the  rapier 
of  the  page,  pressing  on  the  scarlet 
figure  with  the  fury  of  a  practised 
fencer.  In  the  face  of  the  sudden 
onslaught  Cardinal  Ferdinando 
started,  but  it  was  forward,  and  not 
back.  At  the  same  instant,  the 
monkey,  attracted  by  the  flickering 
steel,  had  leapt  from  his  master's 
shoulder,  paralysing  the  assailant's 
arm  by  its  unexpected  clutch. 

"  That  plunging  thrust  in  tierce 
is  good,  madonna"  the  Cardinal 
observed,  coolly  mastering  his  unex- 
pected ally,  even  though  his  attitude 
had  not  relaxed  its  effect  of  startled 
tension.  "  Yet  a  hawk  in  a  dovecote 
would  scarce  be  more  out  of  place, 
than  a  member  of  the  Church  Mili- 
tant, such  as  you,  in  this  peaceful 
sisterhood ;  it  is  possible  that  at 
Rome  a  more  fitting  niche  might 
exist  for  you.  Reverend  father," 
he  went  on  turning  to  the  priest, 
"  this  holy  house  should  be  situate 
near  my  lodging  in  the  palace  of  the 
Riccardi ;  does  no  snug  way  of  access 
exist  thereto  ? " 

The  priest  nodded,  moving  forward 
with  the  alacity  of  one,  ridden  by  the 
nightmare,  responding  to  an  awaken- 
ing touch.  With  a  beckoning  glance 
he  passed  behind  the  high  altar, 
unlocking  a  small  door  scarcely 
noticeable  in  the  shadow  of  the 
gilded  Renaissance  flutings.  The 
Cardinal  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
the  girl,  who,  half-ashamed  and  half 
defiant,  had  nevertheless  mechanically 
followed  him.  His  fingers  closed  on 
the  brown  wrist  as  the  couple,  the 


page  in  curious  attendance,  felt  their 
way  downwards  in  the  priest's  wake, 
turning  at  the  end  into  a  narrow 
passage. 

"  It  leads  into  the  Riccardi  chapel," 
the  priest  communicated  below  his 
breath. 

The  Cardinal  nodded,  releasing  his 
companion's  wrist.  "  Cosmo,  bestow 
madonna  with  all  secrecy  in  my 
lodging,"  he  said  briefly,  setting  foot 
again  upon  the  stair.  He  went  on, 
with  an  impressive  intonation  under 
his  careless  tone  :  "The  caged  birds 
up  above  will  no  doubt  twitter 
among  themselves,  but  you,  father, 
take  care  that  you  act  not  the  part 
of  Solomon  in  giving  the  key  to  their 
chatter.  Pretty  women  are  contra- 
band in  our  profession,  and  as  such 
need  deft  smuggling." 

The  words  were  lost  on  the  ears 
of  the  two  groping  along  the  rough 
masonry  of  the  walls.  For  the  first 
moment  Cosmo  kept  aloof  from  his 
charge,  inwardly  regretting  the  rapier 
lying  on  the  chapel-floor  above,  but 
the  girl  moved  beside  him  quietly. 

"  Who  is  your  master  ?  "  she 
demanded. 

"  Cardinal  Ferdinando  Medici," 
responded  the  page,  "  brother  to  your 
Florentine  Grand  Duke,  as  you  most 
likely  know ;  but  the  pumpkin  on 
Duke  Cecco's  shoulders  cannot  match 
with  our  Cardinal's  head,  though 
Cecco  can  make  him  gnaw  off  his 
fingers  with  vexation."  Cosmo  felt, 
with  a  stirring  of  pique,  that  his 
audience  was  not  interested,  "Flo- 
rence is  our  chessboard,"  he  went  on 
importantly.  "  Madonna  Bianca,  for 
all  the  gold  curls  which  she  steeps 
the  day  long  in  the  sunshine  on  the 
balconies  in  her  Venetian  fashion, 
will  hear  checkmate  cried  to  her  before 
she  captures  Cecco."  He  stopped, 
his  shoulder  grasped  by  an  impulsive 
hand. 

"  Slower  !  "  said  the  girl,   "  I  have 
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a  stitch  in  my  side."  The  interrup- 
tion after  all  merely  expressed  petu- 
lance. "  Is  it  the  custom  at  Rome 
to  share  secrets  of  state  with  boys  of 
your  stature  ? " 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  "  burst  out  the  lad 
affrontedly.     "  I  was  sixteen  last  John 
Baptist,  and  I  tell  you  I  know  how 
many  fingers  go  to  a  hand.     All  folk 
know  that  our   cardinal  tarries  from 
Rome,    till   Duke    Francesco    recalls 
the   pledge   given   one  fine  night   in 
the   Palazzo  Strozzi,   where   the  lily- 
white   witch    (a    swelling    under  the 
arms  to   her !)    led    him    before    the 
Virgin's   image,  and  cajoled  an  oath 
from   him  that   she   should  prank  it 
as  Grand  Duchess,  when  the  knots  of 
former  wedlock,  tied  by  their  tongues, 
should  have  been  loosed  by  their  teeth 
in  the  saints'  and  the  sorceress's  good 
time.       It   was    after  that   that    the 
saints   made   room    in    Paradise    for 
Duchess   Juana,    and    pretty    Bianca 
thinks  it  a  thousand  years  till  she  also 
may   share  the  benediction  promised 
to   them    that   mourn.     But  Signore 
Pietro  Bonaventuri — " 

"  What  of  him  ?  "  This  time  the 
eagerness  was  unmistakable. 

"  Jupiter  !  he  is  coursing  another 
hare.  Hast  never  heard  of  madonna 
Cassandra  1 " 

The  girl  jerked  her  thumb  over  her 
shoulder.  "  Till  I  came  yonder,  a 
brace  of  months  since,  I  lived  in  a 
village  beyond  the  mountains,  and 
know  nought  of  Florence.  Who  is 
madonna  Cassandra  ? " 

The  boy  glanced  about  him  fear- 
fully. "  Many  tongues,  many  tales," 
he  whispered.  "  Some  say  she  is  the 
fiend  to  whom  Bianca  has  sold  her- 
self, and  that  she  reads  the  stars 
for  her,  and  prepares  philtres  and 
charms ;  and  some  say  that  she  is 
mistress  of  the  Capelli's  husband  and 
that  her  spells  for  Bianca  read  but 
the  one  word — ruin  !  And  folk  say 
that  she  keeps  a  wax  image  of  Pietro 


in  a  closet,  and  anoints  it  with  the 
heart's  blood  of  a  newborn  babe  at 
the  full  of  the  moon,  that  no  shot 
or  steel  may  have  power  to  harm 
him." 

"Has  he  no  care  that  his  wife 
should  be  cosa  of  a  duke?"  his  hearer 
asked  harshly. 

Cosmo     shrugged     his     shoulders. 
"  Some    chestnuts    must   fall   out   of 
a  full  handful.      Doubtless  madonna 
Cassandra  has  comfort  for  him,  though 
madonna  Bianca  sits  in  a  fine  palace 
in  which  he  has  never  set  foot.     It 
is  a  twelvemonth  and  more  since  the 
Capelli's  bright  eyes  have  lighted  on 
him,   and    Pietro   is    no   dog   in    the 
manger  to  grudge  another  the  bone 
which  she  has  thrown  aside.     For  all 
that,   though,   I   will   wager  a  capful 
of  gold  pieces  that  the  little  arrange- 
ment  over  which    the    Holy  Virgin 
presided  that  night  makes  the  air  of 
Florence  unhealthy  to  Messer  Pietro." 
"  Ah  ! "  sighed  the  girl,  and  then, 
raising  herself  from  the  wall  against 
which    they   had   been    leaning,    she 
traversed  the  remainder  of  the  passage 
with  quick   light  steps.     A  draught 
of  cold  air  mingling  with  the  earthy 
smell  about  them,  brought  the  page 
suddenly   to    her   side.      "  The   door 
which  the  old  fellow  spoke  of  must 
be  hereabouts,"  he  whispered.     "  Best 
let    me   forward,   since  the    Cardinal 
spoke  of  secrecy,  and  his  orders  have 
a  trick  of  recoiling  on  the  fingers  of 
those  clumsy  to  execute  them." 

The  door,  betrayed  by  the  current 
of  air,  yielded  to  his  vigorous  push, 
though  with  the  protesting  creak  of 
rusted  hinges.  An  odour  of  incense 
struck  the  senses  sharply  as  the  pair 
crept  forward,  the  crimson  glimmer 
of  lamps  swinging  from  silver  chains 
falling  soothingly  across  eyes  strained 
by  the  twilight  of  the  secret  passage. 
A  shimmer  from  the  plumes  of  glo- 
rious winged  creatures,  frescoed  on  the 
walls  above  them,  came  indistinctly 
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to  the  girl's  sight,  as  she  leant  in  the 
shadow  of  a  pillar  while  her  com- 
panion reconnoitred  the  premises. 

Seen  thus,  her  face  no  longer 
marred  with  the  flush  of  passion, 
the  rosy  light  revealed  her  as  of  no 
common  beauty.  She  was  tall,  with 
something,  in  her  youthful  lack  of 
the  curves  of  rounded  womanhood, 
of  the  upright  grace  and  vigour  of 
the  birch-tree  stem ;  and  the  square 
shoulders  and  well-knit  limbs  matched 
well  with  the  resolute  cast  of  features 
above  them.  For  the  small  head  of 
tangled  curls,  long  hazel  eyes,  and 
red  lips  set  in  a  normal  gravity  that 
yet  hinted  at  a  latent  sweetness,  were 
points  that,  in  the  virginal  coldness 
pervading  the  entire  creature,  might 
equally  well  have  belonged  to  a  hand- 
some boy  as  to  a  beautiful  woman. 
The  breadth  of  the  low  forehead,  the 
keen  glitter  of  the  eyes  under  their 
black  fringes,  spoke  as  clearly  in  their 
way  of  masculine  energy  and  fore- 
sight, as  the  brown  supple  hands 
promised,  even  in  the  idle  pressure 
of  the  long  fingers,  an  un  womanish 
tenacity  of  grip. 

"  The  place  is  empty  as  a  blown 
eggshell,"  Cosmo  reported,  coming 
back  to  the  silent  figure.  "  Come,  we 
lodge  in  the  wing  at  right  angles 
to  this  portion  of  the  palace." 

CHAPTEK  II. 

THE  girl  and  boy  passed  swiftly 
down  the  galleries,  gaining  an  ante- 
room hung  with  gilded  leather,  a 
corner  of  which  Cosmo  pushed  aside, 
signing  his  charge  to  follow  him  up 
some  steps  fashioned  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall.  The  setting  sun  bathed 
the  two  in  a  golden  glory  as  they 
entered  a  spacious  chamber,  bare 
enough,  except  for  the  carven  wood- 
work of  its  panels  where  the  story  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  ran  along  the  walls. 

"  Evviva  !  "    exclaimed     the    boy 


triumphantly.  "  Here  are  we  in  the 
Cardinal's  own  chamber  and  no  soul 
the  wiser.  Ferdinando  will  see  I 
know  comfits  from  confetti,  I  promise 
you  !  " 

The  girl,  standing  in  the  deep 
window, — the  thick  lozenges  of  which 
cast  a  greenish  radiance,  like  that 
struck  up  from  a  sleeping  water,  over 
the  view  of  the  ruddy  curve  of  the 
cathedral  dome  and  springing  stem 
of  the  bell- tower — threw  a  question- 
ing glance  over  her  shoulder.  "  Of 
your  wit,"  said  she,  "  what  is  the  next 
scene  in  the  play  like  to  be  ? " 

The  boy  shook  his  head  shrewdly. 
"My  wit  is  no  ell-wand  to  measure 
our  Cardinal's  mind.  If  he  want 
aught  of  you,— and  Ferdinando  is  not 
one  to  pull  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
without  he  has  a  stomach  for  them — 
at  least  I  will  wager  it  is  not  a  pretty 
lady  he  sees  in  you,  but  a  pawn  that 
will  help  him  somewhere  in  his  game. 
Madonna,"  his  voice  took  a  pleading 
note,  "  I  will  stand  your  friend,  if  you 
will  but  show  me  the  trick  of  that 
thrust  in  tierce  you  practised  but  now. 
See,  here  are  foils,  and  the  light  is 
good  for  one  assault  at  least." 

A  smile,  irradiating  as  a  burst  of 
sunshine  on  a  chill  spring-day,  broke 
over  the  grave  face  turned  to  him. 
"  As  you  will,  though  I  fear  my  wrist 
is  stiffened  in  yonder  owl-hole.  Ah, 
it  is  good  to  feel  steel  that  is  not 
a  broidery-needle  in  my  hand  once 
more  !  " 

She  threw  herself  into  position, 
every  line  of  her  tall  figure  poising 
compactly  for  its  evolution.  For  a 
couple  of  passes  Cosmo  found  her 
thus  at  the  guard ;  then  her  mood 
changed  ;  with  a  swift  turn  of  the 
wrist  the  foil  dropped,  and  the  quick 
foot  lunged  forward,  driving  home  a 
palpable  hit.  The  page  broke  ground 
invol  un  tarily .  ' '  By  Bacchus,  madonna, 
it  is  a  miracle  !  "  he  panted.  "  Your 
wrist  hardly  moves." 
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The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders 
carelessly.  "  do  !  'tis  as  easy  as 
Columbus's  egg.  Try  you, — that  hand 
a  thought  higher." 

The  sunlight  streamed  through  the 
window  on  the  fencers,  the  boy 
breathless  and  eager,  wearying  him- 
self against  a  parade  which  answered, 
with  the  certainty  of  a  magnet,  every 
flicker  of  his  foil.  A  faint  awe  of  the 
iron  wrist  with  such  imperceptible 
play,  was  heightened  by  the  immuta- 
bility of  the  quiet  face  and  watchful 
eyes  opposite  him.  Yet,  as  he  shot 
a  momentary  glance  at  it  now  and 
again,  he  felt  a  growing  conviction 
that,  for  all  the  mechanical  promptness 
of  half  circles  and  returns,  his  adver- 
sary was  not  wholly  occupied  with 
him,  a  certain  consciousness  in  her 
manner  suggesting  some  point  of  con- 
centration beyond  the  best  feint  ever 
taught  in  Agrippa's  school  of  fence. 

Suddenly  the  blade  in  his  hand 
snapped  off  short,  broken  by  a  rapid 
flanking  movement  of  the  wrist  oppo- 
site, strong  and  sheer  as  the  down- 
ward switch  of  a  riding- wand. 
"  Madonna  !  "  the  boy  gasped. 

The  girl,  darting  a  quick  glance 
past  him,  smiled  quietly,  moving  a 
few  steps  away  to  pick  up  Cosmo's 
broken  blade  from  where  it  lay,  a 
little  pool  of  light  on  the  polished 
boards.  As  she  raised  herself  from 
her  stooping  position  something  of 
rigidity  seemed  to  pass  into  the  lines 
of  her  body,  suggesting  a  thrill  instan- 
taneously suppressed  at  the  sight  of 
the  scarlet  figure  of  the  Cardinal 
standing  on  the  spot  whence  the  page 
had  vanished. 

For  a  brace  of  seconds  the  two 
confronted  each  other,  the  girl  sup- 
porting the  man's  appraising  stare, 
intent  with  the  absorption  of  calcula- 
tion. No  vestige  of  self-consciousness 
disturbed  the  poise  of  seeming  in- 
difference in  the  light  young  figure ; 
it  gained,  however,  an  added  tinge  of 


alertness  as  the  Cardinal  opened  his 
thin  lips.  "  Why  did  you  conclude 
your  lesson  so  abruptly,  daughter  ? " 

The  hazel  eyes  dwelt  on  him  for  an 
instant  longer.  "  I  wished  to  take 
a  lesson  myself,  Eminence." 

The  self-possession  of  the  reply 
seemed  disconcerting. 

"  In  what  ? "  he  asked. 

"In  the  colour  of  Cupid's  eyes, 
Eminence.  The  schoolmen  teach  that 
he  is  blind,  but  my  lesson  has  shown 
me  differently." 

"  And  you  maintain  ? — " 

Something  of  the  duellist's  steadi- 
ness of  gaze  had  passed  into  the  two 
faces. 

"  They  are  black,  Eminence,  with  a 
tawny  rim  circling  the  pupils." 

A  gleam,  not  of  displeasure,  kindled 
in  the  eyes  fixed  on  her,  the  tawny 
rims  seeming  to  lighten  through  their 
blackness.  The  Cardinal  signed  to  a 
painted  chest,  and  seated  himself  on 
a  carved  chair  opposite.  "  St.  Lucy 
keep  your  eyesight,  daughter.  What 
name  is  it  that  your  suitors  rhyme  to, 
when  they  frame  a  canzone  about  the 
wit  keen  as  the  rapier  on  which  you 
were  for  spitting  me  a  while  back  1 " 

"  My  name  is  Fiamma  Bonaventuri ; 
but  I  have  no  suitors,"  she  said,  re- 
pelling the  insinuation  with  the  scorn 
of  adolescence. 

"  Florentine  youth  must  be  as  blind 
as,  till  now,  we  conceived  Cupid." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Florence.  My 
home  was  with  my  foster-father, 
beyond  the  mountains.  Eminence, 
let  me  return  there  !  It  is  true  old 
Fosco  Balducci  is  dead,  but  every 
soul  in  the  village  is  my  friend-;  I 
can  herd  goats,  gather  maize,  spin 
wool." 

A  cool  glance  chastised  her  eager- 
ness. "And  how,  in  this  pastoral, 
was  the  finished  fencer  whom  I 
watched  but  now,  bred  up  ?  " 

"  My    foster-father     was     an    old 
condottiere,    and    it    pleased    him    to 
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treat  me  as  the  son  whom  the  saints 
had  denied  him.  And  after  Monna 
Silvia,  his  wife,  died,  it  was  more 
than  ever  his  pastime  to  bestow  on 
me  in  all  points  the  training  of  a 
young  esquire." 

"  A  strange  noviciate  for  the 
convent ! " 

The  knuckles  of  the  girl's  clenched 
hand  glimmered  ivory  white.  "  No 
convent  for  me ! "  she  said  passion- 
ately. "  When  two  years  ago,  tales 
came  to  the  village  of  the  fine 
Venetian  bride  who  had  fled  with 
brother  Pietro  to  the  old  roof  in 
Florence,  to  bring  another  mouth  to 
eat  up  the  polenta, — the  saints  know 
it  was  scanty  enough  there  already  ! 
— Balducci  swore  there  should  be  no 
talk  of  mewing  his  falcon  to  save  her 
keep  within  a  convent ;  nor,  though 
he  is  dead,  shall  there  be.  They 
made  haste  to  shear  my  hair  this 
morning  because  I  was  for  strangling 
myself  with  it,  but  my  fingers  will 
choke  life  from  me  before  a  convent 
holds  me  ! " 

Weighted  with  desperation,  her 
words  fell  like  lead.  Through  the 
twilight  the  tawny  gleam  of  the 
Cardinal's  eyes  shone  like  points  of 
fire.  "  Have  you  not  appealed  to 
madonna  Bianca,  who,  high  in  the 
Grand  Duke's  favour  as  she  sits,  would 
doubtless  serve  a  husband's  sister?" 
drawled  the  fine  sneering  voice. 

"  I  have  never  so  much  as  seen 
her.  Indeed,  though  Pietro  and  I 
were  born  at  a  birth,  and  my  father 
jests  that  we  are  like  as  two  peas 
in  a  pod,  I  have  not  seen  him  since 
we  were  scarcely  out  of  swaddling- 
bands." 

"  But  you  would  render  him 
service  1 " 

"  Assuredly." 

"  And  would  save  yourself  from  a 
convent  ? " 

"  If  the  road  lay  through  Purga- 
tory." 


Cardinal  Ferdinando  rose,  standing 
over  her  in  the  gloaming.  "  Listen 
then,"  he  said  in  a  low  imperative 
tone.  "  When  I  watched  you  but 
now  beyond  yon  peephole  in  the 
panelling,  I  read  what  I  had  guessed 
at  in  the  chapel,  that  your  boy's 
face  hid  a  cool  head  and  a  keen 
wit  behind  it.  Think  you  that 
you  could  mask  to  the  woman's  self 
for  once  as  her  husband,  and  work 
upon  her  to  withdraw  for  a  season 
to  Rome  ?  "  He  paused,  while  a 
gleam  of  white  teeth  showed  faintly. 
"  A  husband  unseen  for  a  twelve- 
month is  the  easier  to  personate,  the 
more  so  as  the  fair  Venetian's  wits 
are  none  of  the  quickest,  in  especial 
if  the  interview  were  snatched  at  an 
unforeseen  moment." 

Under  the  low  smooth  voice  the 
hearer  sat,  her  head  and  shoulders 
flung  back,  as  though  to  stem  the 
rush  of  a  wave  of  astonishment.  "  It 
is  scarce  likely  that  the  wish  of  a 
husband  unseen  for  a  twelvemonth 
would  prevail  against  the  splendours 
which  madonna  Bianca  enjoys  in  her 
Strozzi  palace,  Eminence."  The  words 
fell  slowly. 

"  Well  thought  of  !  But  the  hus- 
band's wish  would  have  perhaps 
weight  if  the  wife  knew  that  dis- 
obedience would  lead  to  her  falling 
into  the  hands  of  her  family  who 
would  know  how  to  receive  a  child 
who  disgraced  the  name  she  bore, 
when  she  stole  from  her  home  to 
her  lover's  arms, — if  in  short,  Messer 
Pietro  should  cease  for  a  time  to  play 
the  part  of  complaisant  husband  which 
he  now  affects." 

"  What  pretext  should  I  have  to 
give  for  my  desire  for  her  journey  1 " 

"  The  withholding  of  his  toy  from 
the  Grand  Duke,  that  he  may  the 
more  readily  accede  to  your  terms  of 
bargain." 

"  And  how  in  this  do  I  benefit  my 
brother,  Eminence?" 
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"  By  rendering  him  no  longer  a  fit 
sheath  for  the  daggers  of  the  Pitti, 
daughter.  The  Capelli  once  set  out 
for  Rome,  the  rest  will  be  my  affair, 
and  Duke  Francesco  will  be  delivered 
from  the  crime  of  coveting  an  honest 
citizen's  wife." 

For  so  long  as  one  could  say  a  pater- 
noster, Fiamma  sat  silent.  Then  she 
sprang  to  her  feet,  with  an  impatient 
hand  unlatching  the  casement,  as 
though  stifling  for  free  breath.  "  Say 
that  I  do  not  fancy  courting  the 
stray  dagger-thrust  or  worse,  that 
this  matter  seems  to  promise  to  my- 
self?" 

"  Through  the  peaceful  years  in 
the  convent,  daughter,  you  can  offer 
aves  for  the  prudence  that  has  pre- 
served you  to  the  blessed  life  of 
contemplation." 

The  song  of  some  revellers  in  the 
streets  below  floated  up  in  the  May 
twilight  to  the  dim  chamber.  The 
refrain  had  become  but  a  chiming 
echo  before  the  girl  unclasped  her 
hands  from  her  heaving  breast. 
"  Swear  to  me,"  she  said,  "  that  I 
am  not  trapping  another  woman  to 
suffer  death  or  torture  at  your  hands, 
and  I  will  serve  you." 

The  Cardinal  took  the  oath  with 
an  inscrutable  face.  Possibly  at  the 
village  in  the  mountains  an  obsolete 
reverence  was  still  paid  to  truth  and 
honour,  matters  with  which  the  better- 
disciplined  conscience  of  an  ecclesiastic 
could  dispense.  "  For  good  and  evil, 
my  daughter,  we  Medici  are  good 
paymasters,"  he  observed,  for  the 
present  dismissing  the  instrument 
which  fate  had  brought  within  his 
hand. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  smell  of  garlic,  pervading  a 
low-browed  dwelling  halfway  down 
the  Via  Delle  Belle  Donne,  rose  up 
towards  the  garret,  where  a  youth, 


absently  toying  with  a  mandoline  on 
his  knee,  sat  on  the  bed,  in  the 
absence  of  a  more  fitting  seat. 

Over  and  over  went  a  little  tune, 
faster  or  slower  in  apparent  cadence 
to  the  musician's  thoughts;  then 
the  lithe  figure  in  tight  fitting  hose 
and  crimson  doublet  rose,  pushing 
aside  the  mandoline  with  a  sudden 
movement.  One  hand  mechanically 
sweeping  the  thick  curls  from  her 
forehead,  Fiamma  stood  frowning  at 
the  dusty  boards  and  bare  walls 
that  for  two  weeks  had  siiut  in  much 
fruitless  thought.  For  the  Cardinal's 
commission  seemed  to  lead  into  a 
blind  alley.  The  moon,  which  on 
the  evening  of  the  encounter  in 
the  Riccardi  palace,  had  glimmered 
as  a  slender  sickle  in  the  rose-tinted 
twilight,  had  hung  last  night  as  a 
golden  disc  orer  against  the  garret 
window  in  the  Way  of  the  Beautiful 
Ladies,  and  His  Eminence  yet  re- 
mained unserved.  The  clothes  which 
Fiamma  had  assumed  for  her  part 
already  moulded  themselves  to  her 
shapely  limbs,  and  no  steps  of  the 
road  to  be  trodden  had  been  taken 
by  the  wearer.  How  long  would 
this  apprenticeship  of  patience  con- 
tinue, and  how  long  would  Cardinal 
Ferdinando's  patience  endure  1 

Stung  into  movement  by  the 
thought,  Fiamma  flung  a  cap  on 
the  dark  brown  curls  of  her  hair, 
drifting  purposelessly  into  the  sunny 
street  below.  The  retirement  usually 
practised  by  her  in  the  long  daylight 
suited  the  story  with  which  her  laud- 
lady  might  season  a  dish  of  gossip 
with  the  neighbours,  of  a  student  of 
Padua  hiding  from  the  results  of  a 
duel  provoked  by  him  ;  but  to-day  a 
restlessness  in  the  blood  drove  the 
girl  beyond  the  path  of  daily  routine. 
A  group  of  women  in  the  narrow 
doorway  made  way  for  her,  but  they 
were  too  much  absorbed  in  chaffering 
with  a  brown-skinned  urchin  over 
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the  struggling  contents  of  a  pail  of 
beetles,  to  pay  any  heed  to  the  pass- 
ing figure. 

"  A  grosso  for  four  !  All  the  saints 
in  Paradise  know  that's  too  much  !  I 
can  buy  them  as  cheap  again  in  the 
meadows  of  the  Cascine  farm." 

'  Not  with  such  cages  as  mine, 
madonna"  protested  the  boy,  his 
white  teeth  showing  in  his  brown 
face  like  almonds  gleaming  through 
ripe  husks.  He  heldjjp  a  bunch  of 
tiny  grass-woven  ca$f!S.  "  Besides, 
my  beetles  are  very  prophets  for 
telling  a  true  fortu/ie ;  whose  sposo 
will  marry  her,  and  vvhose  will  escape 
her  by  death, — perhaps  not  the  worst 
lot  for  him  if  all  vas  known." 

His  eyes  re^/ed  with  a  roguish 
challenge  on  a  tall  girl,  who  shook 
back  her  dark  plaits  coquettishly,  as 
she  bent  over  the  pail,  selecting  the 
largest  beetle  to  perch  on  her  finger. 

"  Gemma's  lover  is  as  big  as  the 
David  at  the  Palazzo  Vecchio," 
laughed  the  others.  "Is  he  the  tall 
captain,  Gemma,  who  last  even 
stretched  up  from  his  saddle  to 
snatch  a  kiss  from  you  at  your 
window  ?  You  saw  him  fairly,  for 
as  he  reined  his  horse  back,  he  let 
his  blue  cloak  slip  aside  from  his 
face." 

"Well  for  Gemma  if  that's  the 
only  slip  in  the  matter,"  cried  the 
boy  impudently,  breaking  off  to  join 
in  the  laugh  that  hailed  the  beetle's 
unexpected  flight  from  Gemma's 
finger.  "Is  it  not  true  my  beetles 
are  prophets  ?  So  fine  a  wooer  was 
sure  to  fly  out  of  reach,"  laughed  the 
lad,  the  chorus  of  merry  voices  grow- 
ing faint  in  Fiamma's  ear  as  she 
passed  round  a  neighbouring  corner. 
Her  steps,  guided  by  mechanical 
habit,  turned  towards  the  rough- 
hewn  mass  of  the  Strozzi  Palace, 
as  though  the  girl's  thought,  daily 
and  nightly  beating  about  its  walls, 
should  by  some  magic  fashion  a  way 


through    those   huge  cubes  of   stone 
for  the  eager  feet. 

Yet  as  Fiamma  fronted  the  massive 
building,  an  air  of  unusual  life  pre- 
vailing stirred  through  the  absorption 
of  her  mood.  The  wrought  iron  gates 
thrown  on  their  hinges  afforded  a 
view  into  an  arcaded  court  in  which 
servants  crossed  and  recrossed  each 
other's  paths  in  a  continuous  bustle. 
A  figure,  with  the  cook's  baton  of 
a  wooden  spoon  in  his  hand,  moved 
across  her  vision,  screening  his  eyes 
from  the  sunlight. 

"  Sanctissima  !  Andrea,  Michel e, 
Gian  !  a  duke  is  not  one  to  be  feasted 
on  polenta  I  "  he  cried  to  his  jostling 
satellites.  "  The  pest  to  your  lazy 
limbs,  though  for  all  I  can  hear  tell, 
our  guest  loves  best  to  feed  on  raw 
eggs  filled  with  Spanish  pepper,  and 
washes  down  his  meal  of  leeks  and 
capsicums  with  fiery  Falernian,  yet 
our  mistress  will  be  scantly  pleased 
if  daintier  cates  than  those  are  not 
ready  anon  under  the  arcades  of  the 
Orti  Oricellari." 

Fiamma  was  already  turning  indif- 
ferently away  as  the  last  words  were 
spoken,  but  the  careless  steps  quick- 
ened into  resolution  as  they  carried 
her  through  the  gates. 

"  At  last  !  "  she  thought  exultantly, 
as  she  hastened  towards  the  gardens 
indicated  by  the  cook's  chatter.  "  My 
wit  must  be  blunter  than  I  ever 
thought  it,  that  I  should  never  have 
dreamed  of  such  a  meeting-place  for 
myself  and  my  fair  sister-in-law  as 
the  shady  groves  belonging  to  the 
Strozzi.  The  convent  no  longer 
threatens  me  !  Before  a  summer 
night  is  gone,  I  shall  have  fulfilled 
my  pledge  to  the  Cardinal,  and  by 
to-morrow's  sundown  I  shall  be  on 
the  road  to  the  castello — safe  !  " 

Her  eyes  dilated  as  she  fixed  them 
on  the  green  screen  of  foliage  rising 
in  front  motionless  as  though  painted 
on  the  background  of  the  blue  after 
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noon.  Insensibly  her  steps  slackened, 
as  half-a-dozen  forms  of  the  hoped- 
for  interview  were  revolved  and 
rejected  in  turn ;  she  would  have 
passed  through  the  gateway  in  the 
gold-lichened  wall,  half-dreamily,  but 
for  a  sudden  challenge.  "  Hold, 
messer !  None  go  through  here  but 
in  the  colours  of  the  household." 

Fiamma  paused  negligently.  "  May 
not  an  honest  Florentine  stray  an 
hour  in  yon  glades  ? " 

"Such  are  not  our  orders."  The 
porter's  eyes,  directed  on  the  face 
muffled  in  a  fold  of  her  mantle,  had 
an  intelligence  in  them.  "  Such  a 
strange-feathered  bird  might  hap  to 
disturb  our  Bianca's  feast.  Take  an 
old  man's  word,  youngster ;  a  pilgrim- 
age beyond  the  gates  of  Florence 
would  be  apt  to  lengthen  your  years." 

Fiamma  adjusted  her  cap  with  the 
instantaneous  poise  of  nerve  natural 
to  her  at  a  thrill  of  impending  danger. 
"  I'll  weigh  your  advice,"  she  re- 
torted, tossing  some  small  coin  with 
the  words  over  her  shoulder.  A 
shadow  blocking  the  sunshine  made 
her  raise  her  eyes  in  the  act ;  a  tall 
old  man,  clad  to  the  feet  in  a  black 
robe  with  a  mitre-like  cap  set  upon 
his  head,  swept  by  her,  raising  his 
fingers  in  salutation  as  he  passed  the 
porter. 

"  The  household  colours  seem  none 
of  the  gayest,"  Fiamma  remarked 
casually,  looking  after  the  sombre 
figure  as  it  vanished  among  the 
trees. 

The  servant  again  measured  her 
with  a  quick  glance.  "  JZbbene,  messer, 
he  is  in  madonna  Cassandra's  service, 
and  her  taste  is  not  like  to  tally  with 
our  Biauca's,  as  your  penetration  has 
doubtless  divined  ere  this.  For  all 
that,  yon  greybeard  bears  under  that 
diabolic  cope  of  his  much  of  the  gaiety 
which  to-night  is  to  banish  the  scowl 
for  once  from  Duke  Cecco's  writhen 
countenance." 


The  feeling  of  a  shattered  hope, 
oddly  mingled  with  a  sense  of  success, 
stirred  in  the  girl  as  she  walked  away, 
a  perception  of  the  porter's  implied 
recognition  strengthening  her  self- 
consciousness  to  support  the  part  for 
which  she  had  been  cast.  For  a  yard 
or  so  she  walked  blindly,  till  a  small 
roll  of  paper  on  the  ground  catching 
her  eye,  she  stooped  towards  it.  A 
design  in  red  ink,  relating  apparently 
to  some  mechanical  contrivance,  was 
sketched  upon  it ;  Fiamma,  turning 
it  idly  in  her  hands,  had  made  out  so 
much,  when  a  black  figure  passed  her 
from  behind,  the  old  man  whom  she 
had  seen  before,  brushing  by  with  the 
bent  head  of  a  seeker. 

With  a  swift  intuition  of  the  object 
of  his  quest,  Fiamma  slipped  the 
paper  into  the  purse  at  her  belt, 
setting  herself  to  follow  with  no 
appearance  of  purpose.  On  went  the 
two,  the  man  turning  his  head  from 
side  to  side  in  anxious  glances,  as  he 
took  his  course  into  the  network  of 
narrow  streets  lying  behind  the  Bap- 
tistery. When  he  came  to  a  halt 
under  the  shadow  of  a  dark  old  house 
seemingly  overweighted  by  its  heavy 
Florentine  cornice,  Fiamma  quickened 
her  pace. 

"  You  have  lost  something  1 "  Her 
eyes,  keen  in  interpreting  faces,  saw 
that  here  no  dangerous  start  of  in- 
sight was  to  be  feared.  Upward- 
tending  eyebrows  and  a  close-shut 
mouth  imparted  a  certain  air  of  sub- 
tlety to  a  countenance,  in  which  might 
be  read  the  weakness  of  one  believing 
in  his  own  mystifications  and  credu- 
lous of  those  of  others.  Fiamma 
divined  a  nature  apt  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  an  imperious  will.  Retain- 
ing the  mantle  about  her  face,  she 
entered  the  courtyard  in  front  of 
them,  the  old  man  keeping  step  with 
her. 

"A  paper,  messer,  a  paper,"  he 
responded  to  the  question  ;  "  of  no 
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great  import,  save  that  the  hand  that 
traced  it  has  little  liking  to  perform 
the  same  piece  of  work  twice.  Ah  !  " 
as  Fiamma  drew  her  trove  from  the 
purse,  "  a  thousand  thanks  truly  !  If 
at  any  time  Giacopo  Carpaccio  can 
serve  you —  " 

"  Certainly  you  can  serve  me," 
Fiamma  interpolated  promptly.  "  I 
am  keen  to  witness  the  doings  in  yon 
garden  to-night,  but  the  churl  of  a 
porter  refused  me  entrance.  You 
perchance  could,  if  you  would,  make 
him  alter  his  tune." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 
"  Nay,  my  son,  that  is  to  crave  for 
a  slice  of  the  moon,"  he  responded. 
"  The  Grand  Duke  loves  not  to  see 
strange  faces,  and  this  is  a  festa  for 
the  court  alone.  I  but  go  to  and  fro 
to  carry  out  a  subtlety  planned  for 
the  merriment  of  the  company." 

"  Were  it  not  possible  to  pass  me 
in  as  your  assistant  1  "  Fiamma  sug- 
gested coolly.  Her  figure  lost  no- 
thing in  the  confidence  of  its  attitude. 

The  other  started.  "  By  the  little 
Albert,  my  son,  the  harvest  of  impu- 
dence had  not  failed  the  season  that 
you  were  born  !  I  am  no  person  of 
authority  such  as  you  seem  to  think, 
being  myself  but  a  tool  in  others' 
hands."  He  beckoned  with  a  quick 
gesture  into  the  darkest  shadow  of  the 
gateway  under  which  they  were  stand- 
ing. "  Look  up  at  yonder  window, 
and  judge  if  she  whom  you  see  is 
likely  to  brook  her  puppets  dancing 
to  any  tune  of  their  own  fancy." 

Thus  adjured,  Fiamma  raised  her 
eyes  with  a  flash  of  curiosity  in  them, 
kindling  as  she  looked  into  an  eager 
scrutiny.  A  casement  in  the  dark 
wall  fronting  them  framed,  as  it  were, 
the  vignette  of  a  woman  stretched 
upon  an  ebony  couch,  and  covered  to 
the  knees  in  waves  of  amber-coloured 
hair.  From  this  glittering  aureole  a 
face  gleamed,  monumental  in  its  waxen 
pallor,  fascinating  the  beholder  with 


the  fixity  of  gaze  in  the  clear  gray 
eyes,  beautiful,  yet  with  something  of 
the  snake  in  their  rigidity  of  pupil. 

Drawing  further  into  the  shadow, 
Fiamma  was  about  to  turn  to  her 
companion,  when  a  movement  among 
the  masses  of  hair  scattered  over  the 
couch  caught  her  attention.  The 
woman's  face  expressed  but  a  languid 
notice  as  what  Fiamma  in  the  gateway 
opposite  took  for  a  large  monkey 
scrambled  within  the  curve  of  its  mis- 
tress's arm,  squatting  there  to  gaze 
into  the  sunlit  court.  A  shudder  of  dis- 
gust shook  the  girl's  shoulders  as  she 
perceived  the  creature  to  be  a  dwarf 
scarcely  three  feet  high,  and  of  a  dia- 
bolical grotesqueness  of  countenance. 

"  Ha  !  no  wonder  that  she  yonder, 
madonna  Cassandra,  knows  all  things 
without  stirring  from  her  couch,  with 
that  imp  of  Satan  at  her  ear,"  the 
old  man  muttered  in  a  cautious 
whisper.  "  Ecco,  messer,  see  you  that 
one  had  better  cross  a  black  hare's 
path  than  the  will  of  such  a  woman 
as  her  I  serve  ?  " 

For  a  moment  longer  Fiamma 
looked  steadily  at  the  casement. 
Under  the  dusky  carnation  of  her 
cheek  her  features  hardened,  the  spark 
of  fire  in  her  eyes  smouldered  into 
flame,  a  dilation  of  nostril  told  of 
resolution  crystallising  into  action. 
She  turned  sharply  on  the  tall  figure 
at  her  side.  "  Listen  ! "  she  com- 
manded shortly.  "  Go  to  your  mis- 
tress, and  tell  her  that  the  one  whom 
she  sees  under  this  gateway  makes 
suit  for  a  place  in  her  masque  to- 
night. Bid  her,  if  she  will  ever  see 
that  face  again,  to  seek  to  know  no- 
thing further  in  this  matter,  and  do 
you  meet  me  with  all  things  necessary 
in  the  Baptistery  an  hour  hence." 

A  pulse  in  her  neck  throbbed  hard 
as  the  old  man  shuffled  from  her  side, 
and  the  white  teeth  crushed  the  red 
lip  beneath  them.  Herself  unseen, 
her  unwavering  glance  fastened  upon 
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the  window,  marking  when  a  turn  of 
the  woman's  head  told  of  Carpaccio's 
entrance,  and  noting  greedily  the 
change  of  expression. 

Cardinal  Ferdinando  had  chosen 
his  pawn  well.  As  the  first  amaze- 
ment dawned  in  Cassandra's  face, 
Fiamma  moved  to  the  edge  of  the 
shadow,  letting  the  masking  cloak 
fall  to  her  shoulders.  With  a  bold 
confidence  she  smiled  towards  the 
woman,  over  whose  pallor  a  thrill  of 
colour  had  crept  in  an  awakening 
dawn,  the  gray  eyes  glowing  into  a 
passionate  hunger  of  gaze  as  the 
seemingly-maimed  creature  painfully 
attempted  to  raise  herself  higher  on 
the  cushions. 

Before  the  look  could  change  into 
contemplation,  Fiamma  had  stepped 
back,  taking  her  way  to  the  Bap- 
tistery. The  excitement  with  which 
one  throws  for  a  heavy  stake  still 
tingled  in  her,  but  her  thought 
strayed  in  a  side- alley. 

"  What  bewitchment  is  this  mood 
called  love  ? "  she  questioned  herself 
impatiently.  "  Why  should  a  woman 
tremble  and  blush  at  the  aspect  of  a 
man's  face  1  Is  it  not  flesh  and  blood 
like  hers  ? "  She  pulled  her  cap  nearer 
her  ear  with  a  gay  arrogance.  "Is  it 
in  the  future  that  the  glimpse  of  any 
one  doublet  will  set  me  a-flushing  and 
waiting  on  the  turn  of  my  lord's 
finger,  or  is  Fiamma  Bonaventuri  to 
escape  the  taint  of  submission  that 
runs  in  her  woman's  blood  ?  Praise 
the  saints  !  at  the  castello  deaf  Maso 
the  swineherd  is  the  bravest  cavaliere  ; 
once  there,  I  shall  scarce  be  put  to  it 
to  outrun  my  wooers." 

The  sight  of  the  brown  walls  of 
the  Baptistery  interrupted  her  reflec- 
tions. Noting  the  many  loiterers  in 
the  piazza,  she  passed  quickly  through 
the  carved  bronze  doors  to  the  twi- 
light of  the  interior,  awaiting  her 
tryst  in  the  shadow  of  a  marble 
column. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GRADUALLY  the  twilight  deepened, 
and  lamps  began  to  sparkle  out  like 
rubies  on  the  background  of  the  dusk. 
The  smell  of  incense  grew  cloying  in 
Fiamma's  nostrils,  the  marble,  pitted 
with  the  footsteps  of  generations, 
numbed  her  limbs.  Again  and  again 
a  crash  of  bells  leaped  out  on  the 
summer  air,  telling  the  strained  ears 
within  the  church  that  another  and 
another  hour,  like  some  weary-winged 
bird  of  passage,  had  sunk  into  the  sea 
of  Time.  The  sickness  of  expectation 
possessed  the  girl,  before  through  the 
opening  door  the  strange  figure  of  the 
old  man  slid,  bowing  to  Fiamma  with 
an  air  of  anxious  reverence. 

"  Messer  will  pardon  that  I  de- 
layed," he  whispered.  "  She  would 
have  it  so,  for  by  the  wych-hazel, 
you  are  the  one  soul  in  human  skin 
for  whom  Cassandra  would  lift  a 
finger  to  avert  a  falling  evil !  Well, 
well,  love  makes  all  alike  ;  the 
sorceress  is  but  a  woman  when  all's 
said  and  done,  and  though  she  can- 
not guess  your  purpose  from  your 
pleasure,  she  prays  you,  by  the  last 
time  when  the  pair  of  you  watched 
the  moon  rise  from  her  casement,  to 
carry  this  coat  of  mail  under  the 
trappings  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  bring  you."  He  peered  warily 
about  the  darkening  space.  "  Hasten 
and  don  you,  messer,  lest  some  screech- 
owl  of  a  watchman  challenge  us  on 
our  way  to  the  gardens,  where  the 
shrewd  rogue  of  a  porter  must  not 
see  a  thread  of  the  garments  in 
which  you  showed  yourself  to  him 
to-day." 

The  girl  took  the  bundle  which  he 
held  towards  her  in  some  perplexity  ; 
but  her  glance,  roving  through  the 
church  as  though  to  detect  an  un- 
welcome sacristan,  leaped  in  relief 
towards  the  outlines  of  a  deserted 
confessional.  "  Keep  you  guard 
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then,"    she    said,    slipping   into    the 
friendly  refuge. 

She  stripped  off  doublet  and  hose 
swiftly,  a  half-smile  curving  her  lips 
as  she  noticed  the  steadiness  of  her 
own  fingers.  Her  deft  movements 
only  slackened  when  with  a  tiny  clash 
of  metal  she  shook  out  the  shirt  of 
chain-armour,  contemplating  it  for  a 
moment  before  with  an  involuntary 
shiver  she  laid  it  over  her  shoulders 
and  watched  it  adjust  itself  to  her 
sinuous  figure.  At  the  actual  disguise 
she  hardly  glanced,  though  a  difficulty 
of  getting  into  it  cost  her  a  moment's 
inspection,  before  the  tight-fitting 
black  cloth  suit,  with  its  occasional 
slashes  of  scarlet,  was  satisfactorily 
assumed. 

"  The  mantle  closer  about  you, 
messer,  if  one  may  counsel,"  her  com- 
panion advised  as  she  stepped  back 
to  his  side.  "The  devil  and  all  his 
angels  know  that  you  rub  elbows 
close  enough  with  death  already  by 
neighbouring  with  Duke  Cecco,  with- 
out taking  toll  of  attention  from  every 
passer-by." 

The  two  passed  rapidly  along  the 
darkening  streets,  and  for  the  second 
time  that  day  Fiamma  approached 
the  bosky  woodlands  of  the  Oricellari 
gardens,  this  time  sauntering  by  the 
porter  unchecked.  Her  eyes  turned 
eagerly  to  the  leafy  masses  before  her, 
but  her  conductor  hurried  unheed- 
ingly  through  glades  purpled  even  in 
the  blue  dusk  with  yiolets,  towards 
a  patch  of  greensward  lying  on  the 
skirts  of  the  denser  wooding. 

Carpaccio  surveyed  the  scene  with 
a  satisfied  expression.  Advancing  to 
the  centre  of  the  lawn  he  knelt  down, 
plunging  his  hands  among  the  lush 
grasses  and,  to  his  companion's  as- 
tonishment, drawing  aside  a  cleverly 
constructed  circular  platform  covered 
with  fresh  turfs.  The  platform,  sup- 
ported underneath  by  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  pivot,  revealed  upon 


displacement  a  large  pit  some  seven 
or  eight  feet  deep,  lined  with  loose 
earth. 

"  By  the  wych-hazel,  the  rogues 
of  workmen  have  for  once  earned 
their  polenta,"  muttered  the  old  man, 
raising  himself  from  his  stooping 
attitude.  "Your  pardon,  messer,  but 
if  we  are  both  to  escape  the  cells 
of  the  Bargello,  you  must  condescend 
to  assist  me  in  the  night's  trick,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  confusion 
certain  to  arise,  might,  my  mistress 
held,  be  favourable  to  whatever  de- 
signs you  foster.  Your  hood,  if  it 
please  you,  more  over  your  face.  So, 
and  now  to  work,  if  the  gallant  com- 
pany are  not  to  find  us  all  unready 
as  the  five  foolish  virgins." 

The  blast  of  a  whistle  at  his  girdle 
finished  his  sentence,  answered  almost 
simultaneously  by  the  apparition  of 
four  slender  figures  clad  like  Fiamma 
in  black  and  scarlet,  with  close-fitting 
round  hoods  concealing  most  of  the 
face  except  the  nose  and  eyes.  Each 
couple  carried  between  them  a  brazier 
filled  with  live  coals,  in  the  wake  of 
which  wavered  an  acrid  odour,  over- 
powering the  scents  of  the  sleeping 
earth. 

"  In  with  you  !  Hey  presto  ! 
vanish  !  "  was  Carpaccio's  salutation, 
obeyed  by  the  platform's  sliding  so 
promptly  back  over  the  cavity,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  winking  coals  in  the 
braziers  left  above  ground,  Fiamma 
could  scarcely  credit  her  eyes.  The 
necromancer,  as  his  proceedings  an- 
nounced him,  was  moving  about 
busily,  forming  a  large  circle  with  a 
rope  to  which  black  and  yellow 
threads,  curiously  interwoven,  gave 
the  appearance  of  some  gigantic  ser- 
pent. As  lights,  like  wandering 
fire-flies,  began  to  flash  through  the 
green  aisles  of  the  tree-stems,  he 
spoke  to  Fiamma  in  a  hurried  whisper. 
"  Lay  aside  your  shoes  and  take 
your  stand  between  the  braziers, 
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tnesser,"  he  ordered.  "  Brandish  this 
filbert  wand  as  though  to  defend 
yourself  from  those  whom  I  summon, 
and  at  each  name  cast  on  the  coals 
a  handful  of  the  drugs  from  this  vase. 
Fear  nought,  the  more  folk  gape  the 
less  they  are  like  to  see  ;  I  will  wager 
my  crystal  in  its  silver  zone  to  a 
fool's  bauble,  that  your  person  goes 
unobserved  this  night." 

A  babble  of  voices  and  light 
laughter  broke  on  his  speech,  giving 
Fiamma  scarcely  time  to  take  up  the 
required  position  before  a  company, 
heralded  by  the  glimmering  torch- 
light, straggled  by  twos  and  threes 
into  the  open  space.  At  sight  of  the 
sombre  figures,  illumined  by  the  fire- 
glow,  most  of  the  revellers  gave  back 
a  pace,  gay  cries  and  protests  ringing 
confusedly  through  each  other  ;  then 
one  lady  came  forward,  approaching 
the  circle  alone.  As  she  drew  near, 
trailing  her  silver  -  powdered  green 
draperies  over  the  grass  in  slow  languid 
movements,  Fiamma's  pulses  tingled  in 
an  instinctive  antipathy.  Her  eyes  ran 
over  the  carnation  tinting,  the  white 
bosom  heaving  under  the  transparent 
laces,  the  vermillion  lips  set  in  their 
perpetual  pout.  With  the  rapidity 
of  thought  the  Cardinal's  agent  knew 
and  estimated  the  woman  whose 
ambition  she,  in  sheer  self-protection, 
was  pledged  to  undermine,  recognis- 
ing, with  an  involuntary  breath  of 
relief,  that  the  oval  face  set  in 
ash  blonde  hair,  while  offering  no 
dangerous  hint  of  opposing  intellect, 
expressed  the  insolent  challenge  of 
the  successful  adventuress. 

The  tinkle  of  a  silver  bell  startled 
Fiamma  from  her  contemplation.  Car- 
paccio,  standing  in  the  opening  of  his 
circle,  appeared  indifferent  to  the 
presence  of  a  duke's  favourite,  as  he 
swung  the  bell  in  his  hand  slowly 
to  and  fro,  till  the  woman's  voice 
rippling  in  suppressed  laughter,  was 
raised  at  his  side. 


"Is  it  for  mortals  such  as  we 
to  tread  this  enchanted  space,  good 
wizard  1 "  Bianca  Capelli  demanded. 
Fiamma  started  unconsciously  at  the 
solemnity  of  Carpaccio's  altered  voice. 

"  For  such  as  this  fair  company, 
madonna,  has  this  circle  been 
drawn,"  he  replied  in  a  sonorous 
tone.  "  Enter  all  who  will,  all  who 
finger  a  lute  more  readily  than  a  pair 
of  beads,  all  who  patter  vows  at  holy 
shrines  as  lightly  as  songs  at  ladies' 
windows.  Enter  one,  enter  all,  and 
see  what  lies  beyond  the  path  ye 
tread  so  gaily." 

The  page's  story  of  the  oath  ex- 
torted from  the  Grand  Duke  flashed 
upon  Fiamma's  mind,  as  she  fancied 
she  detected  a  covert  glance  shot 
from  beneath  Bianca's  eyelids  at  a 
personage  standing  some  steps  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  revellers. 
That  the  display  of  necromancy  might 
serve  some  other  purpose  than  merely 
amusing  a  morose  sovereign  suddenly 
occurred  to  the  girl,  thrilling  her 
with  the  conviction  that  the  oppor- 
tunity so  unexpectedly  presented  of 
making  the  move  appointed  for  her, 
might  in  great  probability  be  the 
only  one  of  its  kind.  She  watched 
the  green-robed  lady  glide  towards 
the  solitary,  sinking  before  him  in  a 
graceful  reverence.  "  Is  your  con- 
science clear  enough  to  enter,  High- 
ness ?  "  she  drawled  laughingly. 

The  peal  of  the  silver  bell  drowned 
the  reply  of  the  man  in  his  turn 
approaching  the  circle,  followed  at 
more  or  less  respectful  distances  by 
laughing,  whispering  courtiers.  The 
blonde  beauty  of  the  woman,  whose 
hand  he  kept  locked  in  his,  empha- 
sised his  livid  swarthiness  of  com- 
plexion and  coal-black  hair,  as  much 
as  the  contrast  of  her  complacent 
serenity  enhanced  the  fierce  wander- 
ing fires  of  the  man's  eyes  burning 
in  their  hollow  caverns.  In  spite  of 
herself  Fiamma  shrank  back  a  trifle, 
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as  the  Duke  negligently  threw  himself 
upon  a  black  velvet  cushion  provided 
by  an  attendant. 

A  look  from  Carpaccio,  shot  over 
the  crowd  of  laughing  faces  pressing 
pell-mell  within  the  line  of  rope, 
recalled  her  to  her  part,  reminding 
her  to  plunge  a  hand  into  the 
aromatic  contents  of  the  vase  of 
spices.  A  third  time  the  bell 
sounded,  its  sudden  petulance  hush- 
ing the  merrymakers'  laughter. 

The  necromancer,  turning  to  the 
east,  whistled  sharply,  north,  south, 
and  west.  As  the  elfin  blasts  died 
away,  they  were  succeeded  by  his 
voice,  which  sounded  hollow  like  a 
wind  awakening  in  the  tree-tops : 
"  Come  hither,  come  hither,  all  spirits 
who  owe  me  obedience,  Bardieul, 
Solsibec,  Graffaril,  Zamper  !  " 

A  delicious  shudder  of  sensation 
pervaded  the  group,  on  whose  ex- 
cited nerves  the  fumes  of  the  spices 
cast  on  the  fires  operated  soothingly. 
The  bell  dropped  single  notes  through 
the  silence  in  which  Bianca's  draperies 
rustled  like  fallen  leaves,  as  with  steps 
slow  enough  to  forbid  any  appearance 
of  design,  she  moved  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  circle,  turning  her  fair 
head  hither  and  thither,  as  though 
in  some  stealthy  search  for  an  ex- 
pected apparition.  Fiamma's  glance 
followed  her,  noting  that  the  appa- 
rently aimless  wanderings  directed 
themselves  suddenly  to  a  goal  hidden 
behind  a  knot  of  spectators,  their 
swaying  eagerness  in  the  magic 
before  them  effectually  blocking 
Fiamma's  vision.  With  an  effort  she 
withdrew  her  eyes,  to  find  those  of 
Duke  Francesco  riveted  piercingly  on 
her  own  face. 

Confused  by  the  burning  scrutiny, 
the  disguised  girl  stooped,  hastily 
flinging  a  double  handful  of  medi- 
cated drugs  into  the  braziers.  The 
narcotic  odours  streamed  forth  over- 
poweringly,  mingled  with  dense  blue 


smoke  from  the  smothered  coals ;  the 
Duke  started  clumsily  to  his  feet ; 
the  bell  fell  with  a  jangle  at  Car- 
paccio's  side  as  he  perceived  the 
hitch  and,  clapping  his  hands  thrice, 
made  a  furtive  signal  to  Fiamma. 
As  the  platform  slid  from  the  pit, 
whence  a  pandemonium  of  cries  and 
groans  had  suddenly  broken  forth, 
she  had  flung  herself  over  the  rope 
behind  her,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  disappeared,  amid  a  lurid 
glow  of  light  beneath  their  feet,  into 
the  concealed  cavity. 

Even  as  Fiamma  gained  firm  stand- 
ing-ground, her  eyes  sought  for  the 
mistress  of  the  feast,  with  a  quick 
perception  of  the  importance  of 
the  moment.  The  flickering  glare 
above  the  pit  turned  the  twilight 
beyond  into  velvety  blackness,  and 
impatient  of  her  straining  sight  she 
had  skirted  the  circle  half-way  before 
she  fancied  she  could  detect  the  object 
of  her  quest.  A  couple  of  paces  nearer 
made  her  certain  of  so  much.  A  dark 
figure  hastened  from  the  Capelli's  side, 
at  the  moment  when  a  troop  of  girls, 
linked  to  one  another  by  a  garland 
of  roses,  and  with  their  rounded 
limbs  gleaming  through  transparent 
draperies,  broke  from  the  thickets, 
directing  themselves  upon  the  pit 
to  rescue  the  shrieking,  struggling 
victims. 

Bianca  still  stood  in  her  place,  her 
scarlet  lips  curving  into  a  smile  that, 
slight  at  it  was,  reminded  Fiamma  of 
the  snarl  of  a  cat  at  the  moment  of 
its  spring  upon  a  victim.  Before 
Fiamma  could  cover  the  distance 
between  them,  the  figure  of  the 
Grand  Duke  appeared,  his  discom- 
posure apparently  but  half  charmed 
away  by  the  alluring  haste  with 
which  Bianca  moved  towards  him, 
and  the  malicious  humour  with  which 
she  pointed  out  the  plight  of  the 
sufferers  for  whom  it  was  evident 
that  no  means  of  breaking  the  fall, 
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such  as  had  been  provided  for  their 
sovereign,  had  existed  in  the  Capelli's 
practical  joke.  Pale  insensible  forms 
were  lifted  from  among  the  gesticu- 
lating throng,  but  the  Duke,  intent  on 
a  whisper  of  the  woman  beside  him, 
no  longer  vouchsafed  them  a  glance. 
His  eyes  hovered  uncertainly  over  the 
fair  face  close  to  him,  on  whose  dewy 
mouth  the  small  cruel  smile  still 
rested.  To  the  girl  dogging  their 
footsteps,  pausing  in  the  shadows 
when  they  paused,  it  seemed  as  though 
Bianca  was  urging  something  upon  a 
half-reluctant  hearer,  weighting  her 
words  with  grave  remonstrance,  sweet- 
ening them  with  cajoling  looks  and 
gestures. 

Herself  like  a  shadow,  Fiamma 
slipped  from  one  mighty  tree-bole  to 
another,  cautiously  nearing  the  couple. 
No  word  of  the  woman's  whispers  Avas 
to  be  distinguished,  but  Francesco's 
voice  rose  louder.  "  As  well  look  for 
a  needle  in  a  truss  of  hay,  as  for  a 
man  in  these  groves  !  'Tis  not  the 
stiletto-stroke  that  I  cavil  at,  but  I 
have  a  squeamishness  at  luring  the 
wretch  here  to  his  death.  Had  Judas 
been  a  woman,  he  would  never  have 
known  a  twinge  of  repentance." 

The  Duke  quickened  his  pace,  crush- 
ing the  rosy  carpet  of  anemones  under 
his  heel.  Following  Bianca's  slower 
movements,  Fiamma  paused  before  a 
belt  of  yews,  through  which,  in  a  flood 
of  silver  light,  she  could  see  the 
arcades  of  a  pavilion,  white  against 
its  wooded  background  as  though 
wrought  in  snow.  The  green  robed 
woman  passed  languidly  up  the  steps 
in  the  rear  of  the  moody  figure,  at 
sight  of  whom  a  burst  of  music 
had  already  streamed  out  upon  the 
night. 

A  distant  clamour  of  voices,  of 
which  during  her  progress  Fiamma 
had  been  vaguely  conscious,  heralded 
the  advent  of  the  rose- crowned 
nymphs,  escorting  the  rescued 


courtiers  to  the  banquet  spread  for 
them  under  the  gleaming  arcades. 
In  the  stream  flowing  up  the  broad 
steps  Fiamma  mingled  fearlessly 
enough. 

A  blast  of  silver  trumpets  an- 
nounced that  the  Duke,  striking  a 
knife  against  a  cup  of  purple  spar, 
had  given  the  signal  for  the  feast 
to  begin.  Edging  from  column  to 
column,  as  safe  among  the  crowd  of 
revellers  as  in  the  blackness  of  the 
wood,  Fiamma  had  gradually  gained 
a  position  not  ten  paces  from 
the  Capelli,  lounging  beside  the 
sovereign  on  cushions  embroidered 
with  the  Florentine  lily,  its  crimson 
showing  on  the  creamy  satin  like 
gouts  of  blood.  A  sombre  fire 
seemed  to  have  consumed  the  sullen- 
ness  of  Francesco's  mood.  At  inter- 
vals he  turned  from  the  heavy-lidded 
beauty  at  his  elbow  to  plunge  his 
hands  into  a  silver  dish  of  snow, 
emptying  his  purple  chalice  there- 
after with  an  avidity  that,  to  the 
Cardinal's  agent,  seemed  to  promise 
well  for  a  drowsiness  in  which 
might  lurk  the  moment  waited  for 
through  a  moon. 

Standing  thus,  her  face  in  shadow, 
her  back  against  the  mosaic  inlaying 
of  the  wall,  Fiamma  heard  a  whisper 
breathing  apparently  above  her  head. 
"  Daggers  are  sharp,"  it  said, 
"  beware  !  " 

Startled  at  the  unexpected  voice 
the  girl  turned,  but  the  movement 
revealed  nothing.  The  moon,  hang- 
ing low  in  the  blue  night  sky  as  an 
alabaster  lamp,  brooded  over  the 
gardens  in  a  blanching  radiance, 
against  which  the  surrounding  trees 
were  relieved  in  inky  depths  of  shade. 
Fiainma's  keen  eyes  swept  the  open 
space  before  she  turned  them  again 
on  the  revel,  seeking  a  stealthy  move- 
ment, a  furtive  glance,  that  might 
justify  the  mysterious  warning,  and 
everywhere  finding  nothing  out  of 
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which  even  her  sharpened  senses  could 
forge  a  suspicion. 

The  unrest  in  her  blood  was  ebbing 
when  a  second  time  the  voice  sounded 
by  her  :  "  Go,  fool !  "  it  whispered. 

Fiamma  imagined  that  a  shadow 
flitted  behind  the  spring  of  the  arch 
above  her.  She  felt  impatient  at  her 
own  fancy.  "  My  brain  is  fevered  in 
this  perfumed  air,"  she  reflected. 
"  Still,  snugly  hidden  as  I  deemed 
myself,  'tis  plain  someone  has  spied 
me,  and  by  his  not  nicking  me  with 
his  stiletto  I  may  conclude  him  no 
enemy.  What  if  I  were  to  try  by  a 
ring  from  my  form  if  the  hounds  are 
indeed  on  my  scent  1  The  revel  will 
last  till  cock-crow." 

She  left  her  place,  gaining  an  alcove 
opening  upon  a  low  balcony.  Even 
as  she  dropped  on  the  grass  below,  a 
glance  shot  backwards  assured  her 
that  two  figures  had  detached  them- 
selves from  the  crowd  and  were 
hastening  towards  the  entrance.  The 
sight  winged  her  steps  across  the 
lawn,  but  as  she  plunged  among  the 
trees,  the  thud  of  running  feet  upon 
the  turf  behind  her  came  distinct  to 
her  ears. 

Her  elbows  tucked  to  her  sides, 
Fiamma  fled  forward  at  the  speed 
with  which  she  had  often  on  the 
slopes  above  the  village  run  in  frolic 
with  her  goats,  turning  and  winding 
desperately  in  the  glades  like  the 
hunted  hare  to  which  she  had  com- 
pared herself.  Her  breath  struggled 
painfully,  her  heart  beat  against  her 
ribs,  its  weight,  she  fancied,  clogging 
her  flying  feet.  Yet  if  she  paused 
for  an  instant,  the  rustle  of  leaves 
and  crackle  of  twigs  spurred  her  again 
into  flight,  the  conviction  that  the 
sounds  were  drawing  nearer  numbing 
her  efforts  like  the  constricting  folds 
of  a  serpent. 

A  pang,  shooting  knife-like  through 
her  side,  signalled  her  defeat.  Behind 
her  the  pursuers'  trampling  sounded 
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close  through  the  dense  thicket  that 
still  screened  her.  One  chance  re- 
mained. With  a  last  supreme  effort 
she  sprang  forward,  catching  at  a 
bough  of  a  gigantic  ilex,  and  swung 
herself  up  into  its  darkest  recesses. 

As  Fiamma  crouched  in  her  sanc- 
tuary, a  man  appeared,  hot  upon  her 
track.  A  hurried  glance  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  ran  revealed  his  face, 
and  the  girl  above  him  remained  tense 
on  her  branch,  totally  heedless  now 
of  the  pain  that  made  each  breath 
she  drew  a  stab  of  agony.  For  the 
figure  that  fled  by, — hunted  instead 
of  hunter — was,  to  the  straining  gaze 
peering  down  upon  him, — herself ! 

Paralysed  beyond  thought  by  her 
vision,  she  was  yet  held,  as  it  were, 
in  consciousness,  by  the  sight  of 
another  runner  flashing  into  the 
moonlight,  his  gaze,  instinct  with  the 
lust  of  the  chase,  seeming  to  Fiamma 
to  penetrate  her  hiding-place.  Cau- 
tiously, her  whole  body  strung  to 
movement,  she  shifted  to  the  other 
side  of  the  tree. 

She  looked  down  now  into  a  circular 
space  hedged  by  an  ilex  grove,  against 
which  statues  lifted  themselves  in 
a  mouldering  protest  against  their 
doom  of  decay.  Opposite  the  friendly 
ilex  a  Hercules  seemed  to  oppose  his 
knotted  club  to  the  encroaches  of  the 
lichens  and  damp  mosses  clinging  as 
a  Nessus-shirt  to  the  mighty  limbs  ; 
as  Fiamma  looked  the  chill  fear  in  her 
blood  benumbed  her  heart,  for  behind 
the  pedestal  she  saw  for  a  single 
instant  her  own  face  !  Her  eyes  grew 
dim  with  horror,  a  roaring  cataract 
seemed  to  fill  her  ears.  Half  swoon- 
ing, she  glanced  aside  towards  the 
opening  of  the  clearing,  and  saw  her 
pursuers, — the  pursuers  who,  as  she 
knew  now,  had  through  the  night  run 
down,  not  herself,  but  her  brother 
Pietro  to  his  death.  A  scream  rose 
on  the  still  air  as  a  second  man  leaped 
from  behind  the  Hercules,  and  clutched 
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the  fugitive  by  the  throat.  The 
sounds  sank  gurgling  on  the  beauty 
of  the  night,  and  the  thud  of  blows, 
struck  with  the  mere  wantonness  of 
cruelty  into  dead  flesh,  beat  a  dull 
response. 

Sick  with  terror,  Fiamma  crouched 
wide-eyed  against  the  roughened  bark. 
Silence  sank  down  once  more  upon 
the  wood  ;  the  scent  of  violets  rose 


up  like  incense  from  the  trampled 
grasses,  where,  with  the  moonbeams 
for  death-candles,  a  dead  man  lay 
staring  with  blind  eyes  beyond  time 
and  space.  And  above  him,  while 
the  night  skies  thinned  into  the 
tender  gray  of  early  dawn,  a  living 
sister  sat  desolate,  and  the  air  and 
the  night  seemed  resonant  with  the 
one  word, — failure  ! 


(To  be  continued.) 
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IT  has  now  become  evident  even 
to  the  Man  in  the  Street  that  the 
primary  cause  of  all  our  troubles  in 
South  Africa  has  been  from  the  first 
the  want  of  an  adequate  force  of 
mounted  men  capable  of  out-pacing 
and  out-staying  the  enemy.  Had  the 
borders  of  Natal  and  Cape  Colony 
been  held,  as  I  suggested  several  years 
ago,  by  retired  cavalry  soldiers  settled 
on  their  farms,  each  with  a  stud  of 
decent  salted  Cape  horses  and  as 
familiar  with  the  veldt  as  the  Boers 
themselves,  it  is  to  the  last  degree 
unlikely  that  the  war  would  ever  have 
broken  out  at  all.  Even  had  it  done 
so,  had  we  possessed,  say,  ten  thousand 
mounted  men  capable  of  out-pacing 
the  enemy  by  even  half  a  mile  an 
hour  on  an  average,  they  could  have 
hung  on  to  the  flanks  of  the  Boer 
columns,  raided  and  plundered  their 
waggons,  and  in  such  circumstances 
the  siege  of  Ladysmith  could  hardly 
have  taken  place. 

As  events  actually  turned  out,  had 
General  French  when  on  the  Modder 
River  been  in  command  of  a  properly 
organised  force  capable  of  covering 
the  distances  which  are  nowadays 
expected  of  all  European  and  the 
Indian  cavalries  under  the  same 
weights, — that  is  to  say,  seventy, 
sixty,  and  fifty  miles  in  three  con- 
secutive days — the  whole  war  would 
probably  have  lasted  fewer  weeks,  from 
the  morning  he  rode  out  of  Ramdam, 
than  it  actually  has  lasted  years. 

Those  of  us  who  had  studied  the 
possible  course  of  the  war  before  it 
broke  out  fully  anticipated  a  degree 
of  mobility  not  very  much  inferior 
to  what  I  have  stated,  for  there 


was  no  apparent  cause  why  it  should 
not  be  attained.  We  had  sent 
horses  on  innumerable  expeditions  all 
over  the  world,  in  far  worse  ships 
which  remained  at  sea  for  far  longer 
periods,1  and  a  month  to  six  weeks' 
rest  had  always  sufficed  to  restore 
them  to  condition ;  as  for  the  railway 
journey,  to  those  of  us  who  had  served 
in  India,  a  thousand  miles  had  become 
an  everyday  affair,  and  the  horses 
usually  turned  out  of  their  boxes  as 
fit,  or  nearly  so,  as  when  they  started. 

The  distances  I  have  cited  above, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  ordinary 
ones,  accomplished  in  Europe  and 
India  almost  annually,  and  often 
without  any  loss.  Thus  there  was 
margin  for  a  good  deal  of  deteriora- 
tion before  the  working  limit  was 
reached  ;  ten  per  cent,  of  breakdowns 
in  the  first  month  perhaps,  and  this 
we  had  already  made  ample  provision 
to  meet. 

Doubtless  this  was  the  view  which 
actually  obtained  at  Headquarters 
when  sanction  was  granted  for  the 
relief  of  Kimberley.  General  French 
was  no  amateur  likely  to  volunteer  for 
a  wild-goose  chase  without  looking 
round  his  horses,  like  the  heroes  of 
Krugersdorp  in  1897,  neither  were 
his  subordinates  Broad  wood,  Haig, 
Gordon,  and  Rimmington,  to  mention 
no  others ;  each  and  all  had  studied 
horse-mastership,  and  to  my  certain 
knowledge  knew  all  that  Europe  or 
Asia  could  teach  them  on  the  subject ; 

1  The  Duke  of  Wellington  expressly  states 
in  one  of  his  despatches  that  horses  on 
board-ship  do  not  lose  condition ;  an  ex- 
treme opinion  which  would  seem  to  require 
the  qualification,  if  the  men  "know  how  to  look 
after  them. 
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and  above  all  we  had  the  guarantee 
of  the  presence  of  Lord  Roberts  him- 
self, not  only  a  perfect  horseman,  one 
of  the  best  in  India  for  many  years, 
but  a  man  of  the  widest  experience  as 
to  what  horses  could  do  in  the  field 
under  conditions  many  times  more 
severe  than  any  encountered  in  the 
Orange  Free  State.  The  journalists 
complained  of  the  heat.  What  would 
they  have  said  had  they  been  com- 
pelled to  ride  with  Lord  Roberts 
through  some  of  the  hot-weather 
marches  during  the  Mutiny  1  They 
complained  of  the  ground  and  the 
rat  holes  ;  the  whole  country  is  a 
billiard-table  compared  with  the  dis- 
tricts round  Cabul,  Candahar,  and 
Quetta,  and  as  for  the  rat-holes,  the 
little  jerboa  makes  a  very  useful 
substitute  all  over  Rajputana  and 
Central  India.  None  of  these  things 
are  new  or  strange  in  war,  and  the 
question  fairly  suggests  itself  :  would 
General  French  have  proposed  or 
Lord  Roberts  have  sanctioned  the 
ride  to  Kimberley  and  its  sequel, 
had  the  horses  not  appeared  to  be 
up  to  their  work  ? 

The  answer  must  be  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  condition  of  Kimberley  was 
not  so  desperate  as  to  justify  the  loss 
of  horseflesh  which  it  might  have 
been  foreseen  that  obvious  want  of 
condition  would  certainly  entail. 

In  that  case,  what  was  the  reason 
for  the  unexampled  breakdown  which 
followed  ? 

I  submit  that  the  real  cause  not 
only  of  this  catastrophe,  (and  here 
the  word  is  justified  as  there  is  no 
parallel  in  military  history  for  what 
followed)  and  of  all  our  subsequent 
troubles  with  horseflesh,  will  be 
found,  not  in  the  ignorance  of  any 
one  rank  or  neglect  of  any  one 
department,  but  primarily  in  the 
gradual  decay  of  that  instinctive 
knowledge  of  horses,  their  care,  and 
riding,  which  has  been  in  progress 


throughout  Europe  ever  since  the 
introduction  of  railways  and  the 
growth  of  great  manufacturing  towns, 
and  which  is  most  noticeable  in 
England,  firstly  because  in  this  direc- 
tion we  led  the  field,  and  secondly 
because,  since  Cromwell's  time,  the 
proportion  of  our  population  who 
have  ridden  horses  in  war,  where 
life  and  death  depended  on  their 
endurance,  is  lower  than  in  any 
other  European  country. 

From  1850  to  1860  when  the 
present  cavalry  generals  and  even 
colonels  of  Prussian  and  Austrian 
regiments  were  still  children,  the 
railway  mileage  of  those  countries 
was  almost  infinitesimal.  That  means 
that  every  landed  proprietor  (from 
which  class  the  cavalry  officers  are 
chiefly  recruited,)  and  his  tenants 
spent  their  lives  almost  in  the  saddle  ; 
and  as  the  poverty  of  both  countries 
was  still  extreme  they  were  com- 
pelled to  learn  how  to  get  the  most 
work  out  of  their  horses  for  the 
minimum  of  expenditure,  which  is 
not  only  a  matter  of  feeding  them, 
but  also  very  materially  of  developing 
their  muscles  and  forming  their  paces. 
In  1870,  when  our  colonels  and 
generals  were  still  at  school,  our  rail- 
ways had  already  spread  themselves 
over  the  country  more  widely  than 
in  Austria  and  many  districts  of 
Germany  to-day,  and  the  classes  who 
provide  the  bulk  of  our  cavalry 
officers  kept  horses  for  luxury,  not 
for  use. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  convey  any 
idea  to  the  average  Englishman  of 
the  extraordinary  difference  which 
has  thus  arisen  between  English  and 
Continental  views  about  horses  and 
their  management.  In  England  the 
roadster  stamp  of  horse  had  almost 
disappeared.  We  bred  for  speed  only, 
with  endurance  enough  for  an  occa- 
sional fast  run  with  the  hounds. 
For  years  no  one  in  the  Army  looked 
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upon  the  horse  he  rode  on  parade 
as  the  animal  on  whose  back  he 
might  have  to  face  the  enemy.  India 
was  regarded  as  our  only  battle- 
ground, and  if  we  went  there,  we 
bought  new  horses  and  settled  down 
more  seriously  to  business  ;  but  both 
in  England  and  India  economy  in 
stable-management  was  not  seriously 
considered. 

The  young  German  officer  not  only 
joined  his  regiment  with  a  far  higher 
sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  than 
his  English  comrade,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  marks  of  war  were 
everywhere  still  around  him,  but 
paces,  economy,  and  endurance  had 
been  dinned  into  his  ears  since  his 
babyhood,  and  the  constant  readiness 
for  war  of  the  whole  regiment  never 
allowed  him  to  forget  for  a  moment 
that  his  charger  might  have  to  carry 
him,  at  less  than  forty-eight  hours' 
notice,  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  The 
exploits  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  in 
1870  attracted  the  attention  of  our 
keenest  soldiers  from  the  very  first, 
and  many  were  the  men  who  went 
over  to  study  their  methods  on  the 
spot.  What  they  learned  varied  with 
their  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
the  excellence  of  their  introductions, 
and,  as  I  was  fortunate  in  both,  my 
experiences  may  serve  as  a  sample, 
premising  that  I  have  compared  them 
with  those  of  many  others  and  can 
fairly  claim  them  as  typical. 

At  a  time  when  in  England  a 
march  from  Aldershot  to  Brighton, 
sixty-six  miles  in  three  days  with 
from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  sore 
backs,  was  not  considered  unusual, 
and  when  we  could  not  get  a  weak 
brigade  of  perhaps  nine  hundred 
sabres  to  gallop  the  length  of  the 
Long  Valley  without  confusion,  the 
Germans  could  handle  divisions  of 
twenty-four  hundred  sabres  with  ease, 
covering  four  thousand  yards  at  the 
trot,  two  thousand  at  the  gallop,  and 


five  hundred  in  the  charge,  without 
distressing  their  horses,  under  march- 
ing-order weight,  uniformly  nearly 
a  stone  heavier  than  ours.  They 
would  cover  thirty  miles  a  day  five 
days  a  week  on  the  drill-ground,  and 
after  manoeuvres,  in  which  they  had 
lived  as  in  presence  of  the  enemy 
(except  in  regard  to  extra  forage, 
which  of  course  they  were  not 
allowed  to  take),  marching  sixty  and 
seventy  miles  a  day,  they  would  come 
back  to  quarters  with  less  than  two 
per  cent,  of  their  horses  the  worse  for 
wear. 

They  had  also  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion of  long  distance  rides  for  officers 
and  specially  selected  patrols,  and 
thought  nothing  remarkable  of  cover- 
ing a  hundred  miles  well  within  the 
twenty-four  hours,  for  the  men  always 
in  marching-order,  less  the  forage- 
nets  ;  but  with  the  officers,  speed  was 
usually  part  of  the  condition,  and 
they  carried  only  their  ordinary  uni- 
form. It  is  a  notable  fact  that  at 
the  outset  it  was  the  Englishmen 
serving  in  the  German  armies  who 
led  the  way  in  these  performances. 
Lumley,  and  the  five  Winsloes  (Nos. 
I.,  II.,  III.,  V.,  and  VI.,  as  they 
were  shown  in  the  Army-List)  are 
the  principal  names  that  occur  to 
me ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  race  from 
Vienna  to  Berlin  they  were  none  of 
them  young  enough  to  compete  in  it. 
Then  began  a  vigorous  effort  on  our 
part  to  overtake  our  rivals,  headed  by 
men  like  the  late  Colonel  Percy«Barrow, 
Sir  George  Luck,  Keith  Fraser, 
the  present  General  French,  with  the 
pick  of  the  Indian  cavalry  and  many 
others  ;  but  our  difficulties  soon 
began.  The  Egyptian  War  broke 
the  continuity  of  operations,  and 
claimed  poor  Barrow  as  a  victim ; 
polo  made  desperate  inroads  on  the 
officers'  purses  ;  while  the  racing  men 
stood  aloof,  frankly  owning  that  there 
was  "no  money  in  it."  The  growing 
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standard  of  luxury  in  the  whole 
community  sent  less  suitable  officers 
into  the  ranks,  more  self-indulgent 
youngsters,  that  is  to  say,  men  not 
reared  to  the  care  of  horses  in  their 
homes;  and  to  crown  all  came  the 
bicycle,  and  the  cessation  of  our  prin- 
cipal supplies  of  horse-loving  recruits. 
Considering  the  time  and  the  diffi- 
culties, I  consider  that  we  achieved 
wonders.  Isolated  regiments, — the 
19th  Hussars  under  Colonel  French, 
for  example — fully  attained  the  best 
Continental  standard  ;  but  the  work 
was  spasmodic,  too  much  dependent 
on  one  man,  and  the  sound  principles 
of  training  and  management  which 
should  have  grown  into  the  very 
flesh  and  blood  of  men  and  officers 
alike  languished  and  fell  away  when 
the  one  competent  eye  was  removed, 
by  promotion,  change  of  station,  or 
death. 

I    can  recall   the  cases  of   several 
regiments  on  their  return  from  India, 
which   they  had   left  in  a  very  high 
state  of   efficiency,  reduced  at  home 
to    the    lowest    establishment,    some 
two   hundred    and    fifty  against   five 
hundred  abroad,  with  fresh  command- 
ing-officers, brought  in  from  the  Staff, 
unfamiliar   with    the   changes    intro- 
duced     in     their     absence,     eagerly 
centralising  the  responsibility  it  had 
been    the    chief    aim    of    their    pre- 
decessors   to    distribute,    and    driving 
their  captains  and  subalterns  in  sheer 
self-defence  to  leave  and  to  the  race- 
course ;  while  the  whole  spirit  which 
had     driven     the    regiment     only    a 
few  months  before  passed  rapidly  into 
decay.    And  as  I  watched  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  those  essential  points 
of  horsemanship  on  which  all  mobility 
depends,  I  confess  I  had  an  uneasy 
presentiment  of  the  troubles  to  come. 
But    the    reality  has   been  worse   in 
fact    than    my   dreariest   predictions. 
When  I  anticipated  a  loss  of  ten  per 
cent,  of  horses,  where  two  per  cent. 


would  have  sufficed,  fifty  per  cent, 
has  been  the  actual  cost  of  many  of 
our  operations ;  and  if  the  result  has 
been  disheartening,  it  has  at  least 
had  the  effect  of  convincing  me  of 
the  absolute  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  party  of  reform  has 
always  stood  for. 

The  essence  of  these  principles  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows  :  "  The  en- 
durance of  a  horse  under  a  given  load 
depends  on  the  equal  distribution  of 
that  load  on  all  four  legs  and  the 
due  division  of  the  work  to  be  done 
throughout  all  its  muscles."  Stated 
thus  baldly  nothing  could  be  simpler. 
It  is  tolerably  obvious  to  even  the 
uninitiated  that  an  animal  is  not 
being  ridden  to  advantage  when  all 
the  load  is  thrown  in  successive  bumps 
on  a  single  pair  of  legs,  as  in 
ordinary  civilian  riding ;  and  that 
since  its  muscles,  like  those  of  a 
human  being,  are  capable  of  fatigue 
and  exhaustion,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  save  them  by  changing 
the  rate  of  motion  and  by  relieving 
them  from  time  to  time,  by  dismount- 
ing, from  the  incidence  of  the  load. 
But  the  difficulties  which  arise  in 
practice  are  almost  endless ;  no  two 
horses  are  alike  in  all  respects,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  to 
a  learner  in  words  the  precise  feeling 
which  is  communicated  to  him  by  his 
mount  when  all  its  muscles  are  acting 
to  the  best  advantage. 

In  the  days  when  men  lived  on 
horseback  this  feeling  came  to  them 
first  by  experience  and  then  by  here- 
ditary instinct,  which  is  now  dying 
out.  The  difficulty  we  have  now  to 
contend  with  is  that,  since  a  horse 
only  goes  its  correct  paces  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  the  trained 
hands  and  legs  of  the  man  on  his 
back,  the  moment  the  untrained  re- 
cruit is  put  in  the  saddle,  the  horse 
adjusts  itself  to  the  inconvenient  load, 
and  his  paces  alter  accordingly. 
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There  are  ways  of  surmounting  this 
and  all  other  difficulties,  which  form 
the  purpose  of  all  military  equitation. 
But  all  of  them  depend  for  success  on 
a  perfect  control  of  the  temper  and 
an  insatiable  capacity  for  taking  pains ; 
and  these  things  are  not  to  be  had 
except  where  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  enormous  advantages  to  be 
gained  is  present  in  the  minds  of  all 
concerned,  and  these  advantages  appeal 
sufficiently  to  the  common-sense  of 
both  pupils  and  instructors  to  induce 
each  and  all  to  exert  themselves  to 
the  utmost. 

To  the  ambitious  officer,  and  in 
countries  where  the  value  of  a  cavalry 
training  is  taken  at  its  true  value, 
efficiency  is  its  own  reward,  and  men 
will  slave  their  hardest,  contented  with 
the  knowledge  that  their  commands 
can  out-pace  and  out-stay  any  possible 
opponent,  and  that  their  efficiency  is 
appreciated  at  its  proper  worth  by 
the  powers  above  him.  But  where, 
as  until  recently  has  been  the  case 
in  England,  the  command  of  a  cavalry 
regiment  leads  nowhere,  and  no  true 
standard  of  efficiency  exists  by  which 
to  appreciate  a  man's  efforts  and 
success,  human  nature  being  what  it 
is,  not  much  is  to  be  expected,  and 
under  many  years  of  this  regime, 
habits  and  customs  are  sure  to  grow 
up  which  must  take  almost  as  many 
more  to  eradicate. 

If  these  tendencies  are  to  be  cured, 
then  we  must  call  in  human  nature 
to  our  aid ;  and  not  only  human 
nature  as  it  exists  in  the  every-day 
world,  but  in  the  highly  specialised 
type  in  which  it  developes  after  a  few 
years  in  all  cavalries,  in  fact  in  all 
mounted  services.  The  mounted  arms 
are  no  place  for  the  stamp  of  man 
represented  by  the  highly  respectable 
family  solicitor  or  by  the  irreproach- 
able young  curate.  It  is  a  life 
which  calls  especially  for  the  daring 
and  energetic  men  of  quick  resolve 


and  personal  recklessness  of  life  and 
limb ;  fearless  riding  is  an  absolutely 
indispensable  qualification,  and  these 
attributes  are  not  usually  found  com- 
bined with  the  habits  of  life  fostered 
by  and  indeed,  as  one  may  say, 
essential  to  the  legal  and  clerical 
professions.  Men  of  this  type  live 
for  power  principally  ;  if  they  cannot 
have  it  then  they  will  have  pleasure 
and  excitement;  but  hold  out  to 
them  the  bait  of  power  and  they 
will  accept  its  responsibilities  and 
work  to  the  death  for  it.  If  it 
can  be  had  through  war  and  danger 
so  much  the  better ;  none  will  face 
the  hardships  and  privations  more 
cheerily ;  but  if  that  road  is  blocked 
and  preferment  can  only  come  through 
social  doorways  they  will  find  the 
key  to  that  too ;  since  the  last  costs 
money,  they  will  make  that  too,  by 
what  to  them  is  ever  the  most  con- 
genial path, — the  racecourse — either 
as  owners  or  riders,  or  by  betting, 
according  to  their  means  and  special 
qualifications.  The  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance in  their  ways  of  life  of 
which  the  public  is  always  complain- 
ing, are  a  means  to  a  definite  end ; 
and  heartily  sick  of  the  means  the 
great  majority  soon  become  after  a 
very  few  years  of  the  struggle. 

I  pass  over  the  crowd  of  last- joined 
subalterns,  too  young  to  know  their 
own  minds,  and  many  of  them 
attracted  only  by  the  brilliant  uni- 
form, and  the  reputation  of  belonging 
even  for  a  time  to  a  smart  regiment. 
These  exist  in  every  army  ;  but  every 
army  also  exercises  a  rigorous  system 
of  selection  with  these  youngsters,  and 
few  but  the  best  survive  their  first  five 
years.  Weak  heads,  weak  characters, 
cards,  women,  and  money-lenders,  in 
varying  proportion  according  to  cli- 
mate and  longitude,  account  for  the 
failures,  and  the  army  is  well  rid  of 
them  ;  but  the  residue  are  of  sound 
metal,  and  no  one  outside  the  army 
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knows  or  appreciates  the  reservoir  of 
energy  and  ambition  concealed  be- 
hind the  outward  glamour  of  our 
showy  parade  dresses.  The  late 
Colonel  Valentine  Baker  was  an  ex- 
treme type  of  this  class,  and  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  derived  from  men  of  all 
nationalities  almost,  who  knew  him  in 
the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  armies,  1  can 
think  of  few  who  were  his  equals  as 
an  able  and  determined  soldier.  Of 
younger  men  I  could  quote  many 
examples,  who,  giving  up  home-service 
in  sheer  disgust  at  the  want  of  oppor- 
tunity it  afforded,  went  out  to  Egypt, 
Africa,  anywhere,  to  find  an  outlet 
for  their  energies, — too  many  of  them 
only  to  meet  death  in  the  path  either 
by  fever  or  bullet ;  and  when  the 
true  history  of  our  present  South 
African  war  comes  to  be  written  it 
will  not  be  the  squadron-leaders  who 
will  suffer  by  comparison. 

But  we  cannot  have  South  African 
wars  for  ever,  and  we  certainly  can- 
not afford  to  waste  any  of  our  best 
in  East  or  West  African  swamps  or 
forests.  Therefore,  if  the  country  is 
in  earnest  in  its  desire  to  have  really 
efficient  mounted  branches  of  the 
army,  and  without  them  the  army 
itself  becomes  practically  useless,  it 
must  find  some  means  of  holding  out 
to  officers  and  men  rewards  worth 
their  while  to  strive  for. 

It  is  child's  play  tinkering  with 
uniforms,  and  endeavouring  to  dictate 
what  a  man  may  eat  or  drink  at  his 
dinner-table.  Leave  all  that  alone  and 
hold  out  to  the  man  who  can  turn 
out  the  best  and  smartest  squadron 
or  battery  in  each  brigade  or  corre- 
sponding division  a  good  challenge- 
cup  with  substantial  prizes  in  money  for 
his  men.  Let  there  be  roughly  ten 
such  prizes,  five  to  the  cavalry,  two  to 
the  Horse  Artillery  and  three  to  the 
Field  Artillery,  and  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  in  ten  years  we  should  have 


cavalry  and  artillery  which  would 
develope  three  times  the  mobility 
which  has  proved  so  lacking  in  recent 
operations. 

Incidentally,  also,  we  should  de- 
velope what  at  present  we  so  much 
need, — that  is  to  say,  a  type  of 
officer  who  can  command  mainly  by 
personal  influence  without  the  assis- 
tance of  the  guard-room,  for  first-rate 
efficiency  with  mounted  troops  can 
only  be  obtained  by  tact  and  judg- 
ment in  dealing  with  men.  The  men 
are  always  masters  of  the  situation  ; 
a  turn  of  the  wrist,  an  imperceptible 
pressure  of  the  leg,  can  spoil  the 
most  promising  march-past  or  throw  a 
whole  squadron  into  confusion  in  the 
charge ;  and  officers  who  earn  the 
dislike  of  their  men  by  ar.  overbearing 
manner  combined  with  incompetence, 
or  their  contempt  by  weak-kneed 
indulgence,  would  be  certain  to  re- 
ceive their  reward  under  the  critical 
eye  of  a  competent  inspector,  of  which 
we  have  several  who  will  stand  no 
nonsense  at  the  present  moment. 

As  regards  the  question  of  funds, 
£30,000  a  year  is  a  small  sum  to  pay 
for  trebled  efficiency ;  but  since  the 
plan  I  suggest  would  lead  indirectly 
to  the  evolution  of  a  far  superior 
stamp  of  cavalry  horse,  I  submit 
that  the  money  now  expended  on 
royal  plates  and  cups  to  encourage 
the  production  of  racing  machines 
and  the  spread  of  gambling,  would 
be  employed  to  far  better  purpose  if 
diverted  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
breeding  of  horses  for  military  pur- 
poses, the  original  object  of  all  such 
endowments  which  have  missed  their 
intention  owing  to  the  unforeseen 
changes  in  racing  policy. 

Finally,  if  it  is  urged  that  cavalry 
is  now  as  ''obsolete  as  the  crusaders," 
I  would  reply  that  this  war  has  fur- 
nished us  with  no  example  of  what 
good  cavalry  properly  led  can  achieve, 
because,  owing  to  the  breakdown  of 
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our  horses,  no  such  cavalry  have  been 
seen  on  the  field.  But  the  recent 
exploits  of  the  Boers,  among  which 
Vlakfcmtein  and  Tweedebosch  are 
the  best  known  to  the  public,  are  a 
timely  reminder  to  us  of  what  might 
have  happened  had  the  Boers  been 
real  cavalry,  properly  armed  either 
with  sword  or  lance  and  taught  how 
to  use  them. 

The  fallacy  that  cavalry  cannot 
charge  infantry  is  literally  as  old  as 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  where  indeed 
it  first  arose,  and  applies  only  in  the 
case  of  leaders  and  men  who  are 
deficient  in  resolution,  speed,  and 
manoeuvring  qualities.  The  real  fact 
being  that  every  change  in  infantry 
armament  which  increases  the  strain 
on  the  combatants'  nerves,  such  as 
increased  range,  increased  rapidity  of 
fire,  and  absence  of  smoke,  leads  to 
nervous  reactions  amounting  to  panic 
on  the  part  of  the  men ;  and  when 
panic  once  sets  in  then,  to  quote  the 
words  of  an  exceedingly  competent 
judge,  "It  is  all  the  same  whether 
the  infantry  carry  pitch-forks  or  re- 
peaters." 

What  I  have  written  will,  I  trust, 
make  clear  the  gross  unfairness  of 
many  of  the  charges  levied  against 
our  remount  purchasers.  If  the 
horses  they  bought  had  been  pro- 
perly cared  for  on  board -ship  and 
on  the  rail  way- journey  and  then  put 


in  the  hands  of  thoroughly  trained 
horsemen, — men  taught  to  cover  one 
hundred  miles  on  end  without  unduly 
fatiguing  their  horses  —  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  the  war  would  have 
been  long  since  over  and  our  casualty- 
list  reduced  by  more  than  one  third. 
It  is  almost  an  axiom  in  racing  that 
an  ounce  of  dead  weight  is  worse 
than  a  pound  of  live  load  ;  but  this 
applies  to  expert  riders  only,  and  the 
real  fact  is  that  a  live  load  of  the 
wrong  description  (and  the  vast 
majority  of  our  later  batches  of 
Yeomanry  undoubtedly  were  from  a 
horseman's  point  of  view  of  the  very 
worst  description)  is  even  harder  on 
the  horse  than  any  dead  weight  can 
be ;  for  whereas  you  can  adjust 
dead  weight  to  the  best  advantage, 
you  cannot  compel  a  bad  rider  to 
maintain  a  proper  position  in  his 
saddle,  for  in  his  efforts  to  relieve 
his  own  unaccustomed  muscles  he 
throws  his  weight  about  without  any 
reference  to  the  feelings  of  the  poor 
animal  that  carries  him ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  admitted  by  all  who  have  studied 
the  subject  that  a  bad  rider  will  dis- 
tress a  horse  more  in  twenty  miles 
than  a  good  one  in  sixty.  But  is  it 
fair  to  saddle  the  remount-agent  with 
the  faults  of  the  men  into  whose  hands 
his  purchases  ultimately  passed  ? 

F.  N.  MAUDE, 
Lt.-Col.  late  Royal  Engineers,  p.s.c. 
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THE  27th  of  April,  1784,  has  a 
strong  claim  to  be  considered  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  dates  in  the 
annals  of  the  stage,  since  on  that  day 
was  represented  a  comedy  which  was 
no  comedy, — a  play  which  not  only 
reflected  certain  social  tendencies,  but 
anticipated  with  most  complete  irony 
their  terrible  results.  LE  MARIAGE 
DE  FIGARO,  interdicted  at  first  by  the 
King,  and  then  conceded  to  the  de- 
.  mands  of  his  Queen  and  Court  who 
saw  in  it  only  a  pretty  entertainment 
of  wit,  may  be  called  the  prelude  of 
the  French  Revolution;  and  it  is  a 
sad  but  inevitable  reflection  how  many 
of  the  brilliant  audience  which  at- 
tended its  production  must  have  re- 
called a  few  years  later,  in  tragically 
different  circumstances,  the  sarcasms 
of  Figaro  against  Almaviva  and  his 
like, — "  the  folk  who  had  given  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  being  born  and 
nothing  more." 

From  an  event  full  of  such  grave 
associations  to  pick  out  one  small 
personal  incident  may  almost  require 
an  apology.  That  incident,  however, 
was  the  first  introduction  of 
Mademoiselle  Mars  to  the  green-room 
of  the  Theatre  Frangais,  whither  she, 
being  then  five  years  of  age,  was 
taken  by  an  actor  called  Valville 
who  was  lodging  at  the  time  in  her 
mother's  house,  and  who,  the  mother 
being  poorly  that  evening,  took  the 
child  with  him  by  way  of  relieving 
the  house  of  her  presence.  The  little 
girl,  doubtless  very  tired  and  sleepy, 
sat  unnoticed  in  a  corner,  away  from 
the  busy  throng  of  authors  and 
players,  not  one  of  whom  could  have 
suspected  that  their  youthful  visitor 


was  destined  one  day  to  become 
famous  as  an  exponent  of  the  two 
chief  female  characters  in  Beau- 
marchais's  play,  that  of  the  Countess 
and  that  of  Susanne.  The  great 
actress,  whose  name  has  been  recalled 
to  Londoners  by  a  recent  production,1 
will  otherwise  hardly  come  within  the 
ken  of  modern  playgoers  ;  though,  as 
she  did  not  finally  retire  till  1841,  it 
is  just  possible  that  a  few  old  people 
may  still  recollect  the  farewell  of  one 
who  figured  on  the  French  stage  from 
the  days  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  to 
well  on  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
a  period  even  more  notable  in  events 
than  it  is  in  the  number  of  years. 

Born  and  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  theatre,  and  passing  therein  more 
than  fifty  years  of  a  life  which  began 
in  1778  and  ended  in  1847,  Mars  was 
a  true  daughter  of  the  stage  if  ever 
there  was  one.  She  was  theatrical 
on  both  sides,  her  father  being  Monvel, 
the  distinguished  member  of  the 
Comedie  and  an  author  as  well  as 
an  actor ;  her  mother,  whose  stage- 
name  of  Mars  the  child,  Anne 
Frangoise  Hippolyte,  adopted,  was 
a  handsome  woman  and  a  moderate 
actress.  Hippolyte,  as  she  was  called, 
seems  to  have  led  in  early  years  a 
kind  of  Cinderella  existence,  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  her  sister,  or  rather 
half-sister,  who  was  also  in  the  pro- 
fession. Brought  up  by  Madame  Mars 
she  was  employed  in  the  menial  work 
of  a  household  with  scanty  resources. 
A  frail  sickly  little  thing,  insignifi- 
cant except  for  dark  lustrous  eyes, 
she  even  then  gave  signs  of  a  strong 

1  MADEMOISELLE  MABS,  produced  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre  on  January  25th 
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will  which  was  afterwards  character- 
istic. Sent  one  morning  on  her  usual 
errand  to  fetch  the  milk,  she  returned 
with  the  jug  empty,  and  flatly  refused 
to  go  back  because  an  officer  of  the 
King's  Guards  had  dared  to  kiss  her 
on  the  "^&y.  So  the  family  had  to 
drink  capstans  lait ;  Mademoiselle 
Mars,  even  in  short  frocks,  was  not 
to  be  trifled  with.  Monvel  took  an 
erratic  fatherly  interest  in  her,  until 
his  prolonged  visit  to  Sweden,  and  his 
marriage,  broke  off  the  connection ; 
but  the  man  who  first  instructed  her, 
and  whom  she  afterwards  repaid  by 
giving  a  home  to  his  old  age,  was  the 
aforesaid  Valville,  to  whom  may  also 
be  added  as  contributing  to  her  educa- 
tion various  important  members  of 
the  Comedie, — Dugazon,  Grand  menil, 
and  others — who  used  to  visit  the 
house  and  take  notice  of  the  child. 
The  general  opinion  among  all  these 
people  was  that  Hippolyte  would 
never  be  worth  much  on  the  stage, 
because,  though  intelligent  enough, 
she  seemed  too  puny  to  grow  into  a 
sufficiently  imposing  presence.  This 
forecast,  as  being  one  of  experts,  was 
curiously  wrong ;  for  Mars,  though 
undeveloped  till  she  was  nearly  thirty, 
had  made  some  position  as  an  actress 
long  before  then.  The  physical  fact, 
however,  ultimately  determined  her 
line  as  comedy  not  tragedy,  at  a  time 
when  the  distinction  between  the  two 
was  clearly  marked.  Her  first  pro- 
fessional efforts  were  made  when  she 
was  nine  years  of  age  and  played 
child-parts  in  the  Theatre  Montansier, 
first  at  Versailles  and  afterwards  in 
Paris.  Then  came  the  Revolution 
which,  it  is  known,  disorganised 
Moliere's  House  and  split  it  tem- 
porarily into  two  rival  companies, 
to  one  of  which, — that  performing  at 
the  Theatre  Feydean — Mars  cadette 
(thus  called  at  a  time  when  her  elder 
sister  was  acting)  attached  herself. 
It  was  now  (1795)  that  Mademoiselle 


Contat,  the  leading  comedy  actress  of 
the  Fra^ais,  took  the  girl  under  her 
protection,  and  taught  her  to  get  rid 
of  a  timidity  which,  in  spite  of  ex- 
cellent elocution,  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented her  from  letting  herself  go 
into  the  meaning  of  an  author  and 
doing  full  justice  to  his  sentiments. 
The  lessons  of  Contat  bore  good  fruit, 
and  the  same  lady's  influence  got  Mars 
elected  a  socie'taire  on  the  re-constitu- 
tion of  the  national  theatre  in  1799, 
at  which  point  her  career  may  be 
said  to  begin. 

Her  first  notable  success  was  made 
in  representing  a  young  man  who  is 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  Bouilly's  play 
L'ABBB  DE  L'EPEE  (1800);  not  often 
does  a  beginner  take  the  public  in 
what  is  perforce  a  non-speaking  part. 
Henceforward  Mars  was  regularly 
cast  for  ingenue  characters,  till  she 
succeeded,  by  the  rules  of  gradation 
then  in  vogue,  to  those  of  la  jeune 
amoureuse,  those  of  coquette,  and 
finally  (on  the  retirement  of  Contat 
in  1808)  those  of  the  mature  lady. 
In  whatever  line  she  essayed  she  was 
equally  popular ;  contemporary  criti- 
cism found  everything  to  admire,  not 
only  the  skill  of  her  acting  but  the 
charm  of  her  manner,  the  grace  of 
her  bearing,  the  quality  of  her  voice, 
the  taste  of  her  dress.  Mars  had  not 
reached  this  point  of  perfection  with- 
out abundance  of  hard  work,  and  she 
had  the  additional  satisfaction, — more 
ppecious  perhaps  than  any  other  com- 
pliment— of  being  admired  now  for 
the  beauty  of  face  and  form  with 
which  tardy  Nature  had  at  last  en- 
dowed her.  But  the  point  in  which 
this  actress  differed  chiefly  from  her 
predecessors  was  that  she  did  not 
regard  promotion  from  one  line 
(emploi)  to  another  as  involving  a 
relinquishment  of  the  former  ;  on  the 
contrary  she  turned  and  returned 
from  the  lady  of  fashion  to  the  love- 
sick maiden,  from  the  artless  girl  to 
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the  finished  flirt;  all  was  fish  that 
came  to  her  net,  and  the  more  variety 
the  better.  This  infraction  of  usage, 
however  agreeable  to  the  public, 
aroused  naturally  much  heart-burning 
and  jealousy  among  the  other  ladies 
of  the  Comedie,  who  complained  of 
what  they  considered  a  selfish  mono- 
poly; the  admirers  of  Mars  praised 
her  versatility,  the  others  condemned 
her  voracity.  Yet  at  no  time  had 
she  any  serious  rival.  The  nearest 
approach  to  one  was  Mademoiselle 
Leverd  who,  coming  out  in  1808, 
combined  enough  beauty  and  talent 
to  enlist  around  her  an  anti-Mars 
faction  to  which  for  a  while  the 
powerful  Geoffrey  inclined.  But  the 
Queen  of  Comedy  was  wise  in  her 
generation ;  she  propitiated  the  critic, 
it  is  said,  with  a  handsome  present 
of  plate,  and  he  returned  to  his  high 
opinion  of  her  merits.  Fortune  too 
was  on  her  side,  since  Leverd  soon 
developed  a  fatal  embonpoint  which 
restricted  her  to  mature  parts,  while 
the  other's  figure  seemed  only  to 
improve  as  she  grew  older.  Her 
beauty,  as  some  one  said,  had  had 
no  spring,  but  it  enjoyed  a  glorious 
summer  and  a  prolonged  autumn. 

Mars  "  created  "  upwards  of  a 
hundred  parts,  chiefly  of  course  in 
comedies  written  by  the  dramatists 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire, — 
Etienne,  Picard,  Duval,  Lemercier 
and  others — works  which  for  the 
most  part  the  world  has  agreed, 
rather  harshly  perhaps,  to  forgive 
and  forget.  She  did,  however,  a 
greater  service  to  the  French  theatre 
by  insisting  that  the  masterpieces  of 
the  standard  repertoire  should  receive 
their  due  share  of  performances,  and 
resisting  a  tendency,  very  common  at 
that  time,  to  shelve  them  in  favour 
of  living  authors.  Celimene,  Agnes, 
Elmire,  Araminthe,  from  the  plays  of 
Moliere ;  Silvia  in  Marivaux's  JEU 
DE  L' AMOUR  ET  DU  HASAED  ;  Vic- 


torine  in  Sedaine's  PHILOSOPHE  SANS 
LE  SAVOIR  ;  Susanne  and  the  Coun- 
tess in  Beaumarchais's  MARIAGE  DE 
FIGARO, — all  these  were  favourite 
parts  of  hers,  and  she  played  them 
with  an  originality  which  braved  all 
comparison.  In  Moliere  she  was 
admittedly  the  best  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  had  seen  her  predecessors, 
and  her  acting  was  said  to  give  a 
reality  and  substance  even  to  the  most 
sentimental  subtleties  of  Marivaux, — 
the  man  of  whom  Voltaire  had  said 
that  "  he  knew  all  the  bye-paths  of 
the  human  heart  but  had  never  dis- 
covered the  high  road." 

In  the  theory  of  acting  Mars  did 
for  comedy  what  Talma  did  for 
tragedy.  Both  hated  convention- 
ality, both  aimed  at  simplicity  and 
naturalness  in  a  theatre  heavily 
weighted  by  traditional  ideas.  The 
actor  and  the  actress  were  close  friends 
and  neighbours,  though  their  profes- 
sional paths  of  course  lay  quite  apart 
until  the  advent  of  Casirnir  Dela- 
vigne's  dramas  in  which  the  dividing- 
line  between  tragedy  and  comedy  had 
become  indistinct.  Such  was  the 
ECOLE  DBS  VIEILLARDS  where  Talma 
and  Mars  played  together,  much  to 
the  financial  loss  of  the  Theatre 
Frangais,  which  had  hitherto  allowed 
its  two  stars  to  shine  on  alternate 
nights  and  now  found  that,  on  the 
evenings  when  neither  was  playing, 
the  house  was  empty.  Talma,  how- 
ever, died  before  the  Romantic  drama, 
properly  speaking,  began  ;  Mars  had 
to  reckon  with  the  new  school,  or, 
more  correctly  perhaps,  had  to  be 
reckoned  with  by  it.  Determined 
to  keep  her  pre-eminence  she  was 
equal  to  the  occasion,  playing  the 
Duchesse  de  Guise  in  Dumas's  HENRI 
TROIS  ET  SA  COUR,  Desdemone  in  De 
Vigny's  translation  of  OTHELLO,  and 
Dona  Sol  in  Hugo's  HERNANI.  Pri- 
vately she  did  not  hold  so  high  an 
opinion  of  the  Romantic  authors  as 
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they  did  of  themselves ;  indeed,  they 
would  gladly  have  dealt  with  some 
less  strong-willed  lady,  but  her  posi- 
tion with  the  public  made  her  indis- 
pensable. Every  one  knows  the  story 
of  her  disagreements  with  Victor 
Hugo  during  the  rehearsals  of  HBR- 
NANI,  her  protests  against  the  length 
of  time  she  had  to  stand  doing  and 
saying  nothing  in  the  portrait-scene, 
and  her  particular  objection  to  ad- 
dressing Hernani  as  "  my  lion,"  in  the 
line,  "  vous  etes,  mon  lion,  superbe  et 
genereux," — a  style  which  she  frankly 
declared  to  be  absurd  and  sure  to 
evoke  hisses  from  the  audience.  At 
rehearsals  she  always  ended  by  giving 
way  to  the  author,  though  matters 
went  so  far  that  Hugo  once  actually 
requested  her  to  resign  the  part ;  but 
a  woman  "  convinced  against  her  will 
is,"  even  more  than  a  man,  "of  the 
same  opinion  still,"  and  in  a  case  like 
this  she  was  bound  to  have  the  last 
word.  And  so,  though  Mars  said 
mon  lion  at  rehearsal,  she  took  good 
care  to  say  mon  seigneur  on  the 
eventful  first  night,  with  the  result 
that  the  line,  being  perfectly  common- 
place, was  neither  applauded  nor 
hissed.  Otherwise  Dona  Sol  was  of 
course  one  of  Mars's  great  triumphs. 
In  parts  like  this,  and  that  of  Des- 
demone,  she  had  almost  bridged  the 
gulf  between  comedy  and  tragedy ; 
and  when,  in  1833,  she  represented 
Elisabeth  the  Queen-mother  in  Dela- 
vigne's  LES  ENFANTS  D'EDOUARD,  she 
played  what  was  practically  a  tragic 
character :  to  such  an  extent  did  the 
Romantic  impulse  upset  the  time- 
honoured  theories  of  the  French  stage. 
The  share  which  Mars  took  in  this 
revolution  was  no  doubt  involuntary ; 
the  tide  was  running  fast,  and  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  made  her 
prefer  to  go  with  it  rather  than  to 
disappear  from  sight.  But  after  these 
experiences  she  returned  with  more 
pleasure  to  her  original  line,  when 


she  "  created "  her  last  new  part  in 
Dumas's  comedy  MADEMOISELLE  DE 
BELLEISLE  (1839).  She  finally  took 
leave  of  the  stage  in  1841,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  sixty-two,  giving  as  a  farewell 
performance  the  characters  of  Elmire 
and  Celimene. 

Besides  the  variety  and  distinction 
of  her  long  professional  career  Mars 
will  be  remembered  also  as  one  of 
those  players  who  have  been  con- 
spicuous outside  the  limits  of  their 
proper  vocation.  Her  name,  together 
with  those  of  Talma  and  of  Made- 
moiselle Georges,  will  be  found  in 
political  as  well  as  in  dramatic  history, 
as  the  three  whom  Napoleon  especially 
honoured  with  his  friendship,  and 
with  whom  it  was  his  occasional 
relaxation  to  associate  on  the  freest 
and  easiest  of  terms.  Of  the  two 
ladies  it  is  no  secret  that  Georges 
was  the  favourite,  a  fact  which  the 
curious  can  verify  for  themselves 
without  attributing  it  wholly  to  the 
Emperor's  preference  for  tragedy ; 
but  Mars  was,  when  evil  days  came, 
equally  or  even  more  loyal.  Apart 
from  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
thing,  Napoleon's  favourite  players 
must  have  been  considerably  incon- 
venienced by  his  sudden  and  capri- 
cious demands  for  their  presence. 
They  had,  however,  the  compensation 
of  figuring  in  scenes  destined  to  be 
historical ;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
famous  gathering  at  Erfurt  in  1808, 
with  the  Pit  of  Kings  as  spectators ; 
or  the  performances  at  Dresden  in 
1813  for  which  the  full  staff  of  the 
Theatre  Frangais  was  summoned, 
though  the  audience  was,  in  the 
altered  circumstances,  a  very  poor 
reflection  of  that  which  had  attended 
at  Erfurt.  It  was  at  Dresden  that 
Talma,  Georges,  and  Mars  saw  most 
of  the  Emperor,  who  had  one  or  other 
of  them  to  breakfast  with  him  every 
morning,  and  discoursed  on  Corneille, 
Racine,  and  Moliere  for  all  the 
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world  as  if  these  authors  had  been 
his  life-long  pre-occupation. 

After  Napoleon's  retirement  to 
Elba  party  feeling  ran  high  in  Paris 
and  at  the  Theatre  Frangais.  As  in 
1790  there  were  two  factions,  and 
the  position  of  the  ex-Emperor's 
favourites  was  not  a  pleasant  one 
in  face  of  their  colleagues  and  of 
a  public  mainly  Royalist.  But  the 
brief  reaction  of  the  Hundred  Days 
gave  Mars  and  her  friends  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  their  faith  un- 
changed. She  appeared  on  the  stage 
one  evening  all  covered  with  violets, 
the  flower  which  the  Buonapartists 
had  adopted  as  a  reply  to  the  lilies 
of  the  other  side, — an  emblem  also 
ox,  the  month  ^  March  and  thus 
appropriate  to  the  name  of  the  actress. 
This  incident  was  not  forgotten,  and 
after  the  second  Restoration  a  noisy 
group  of  young  Royalists,  bent  on 
exacting  penance,  interrupted  her 
performance  of  Elmire  in  TARTUFE 
with  demands  that  she  should  say 
"  Long  live  the  King  !  "  and  should 
say  it  on  her  knees.  ( Vive  le  Roi  ! 
a  genoux !  a  genoux !}  Amid  the 
uproar  Mars  stood  calmly  till  a 
chance  of  speaking  came  ;  then  she 
replied,  "  As  for  your  Vive  le  Roi  ! — 
well,  there  I  have  said  it ;  and  now 
will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  continue 
the  play,  or  else  I  leave  the  stage — 
and  for  ever."  That  threat  of  et 
pour  toujours  was  enough  for  the 
majority  of  the  audience,  to  whom  the 
prospect  of  losing  Mars  was  a  far 
more  serious  matter  than  the  relative 
merits  of  Napoleon  and  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  :  they  rallied  to  her  side 
and  put  down  the  disturbers. 

In  private  life  Mademoiselle  Mars 
was  by  all  accounts  a  woman  who 
knew  her  own  mind,  respected  herself, 
and  was  resolved  that  others  should 
respect  her.  Her  remark  that  "a 
woman  with  a  fan  in  her  hand  is  more 
powerful  than  a  man  with  a  sword,"  if 


not  altogether  an  original  sentiment, 
serves  to  express  her  conviction  of 
the  superiority  of  her  own  sex  in 
days  before  that  superiority  had  been 
imperilled  by  demands  for  equality. 
Sensible,  orderly  and  economical  in 
her  ways,  she  was  an  example  to 
many  of  her  profession.  Not  only 
did  she  make  a  large  income,  but  she 
received  numberless  presents  and 
legacies ;  indeed,  her  stock  of  jewelry 
became  so  oppressively  large  that  she 
lived  in  constant  fear  of  robbers,  and 
finally  sold  the  greater  part  of  it  to 
set  her  mind  at  ease.  It  is  said 
that  a  wealthy  book-collector  once 
bequeathed  to  her  the  whole  of  his 
valuable  library.  Mars  asked  a  friend 
to  catalogue  the  volumes  and  have 
them  sold.  In  the  course  of  his  work 
the  friend,  who  was  a  lover  of  books, 
discovered  several  thousand-franc 
notes  between  the  leaves  of  a  rare  old 
Bible.  As  an  honest  man  he  brought 
them  to  the  actress,  pointing  out  that 
they  were  her  property ;  and  when 
she  pressed  him  to  accept  a  present 
he  was  delighted  to  keep  the  Bible, 
leaving  the  bank-notes  to  her.  The 
story  is  told  to  prove  both  that  Mars 
was  a  lucky  woman,  and  that  she 
appreciated  the  value  of  money  more 
than  that  of  books,  as  was  perhaps 
only  natural.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  her  career  the  receipts  of  the 
Frangais  fell  off,  and  Mars  herself  lost 
a  good  deal  by  speculations  on  the 
Bourse.  But,  prudent  and  practical 
always,  she  met  the  case  by  giving 
up  one  of  her  houses  and  reducing 
her  expenses.  Even  so,  she  left  in 
her  will  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  pounds,  the  bulk  of  which 
went  to  a  son,  born  in  her  early  days, 
who  was  at  the  time  a  humble  bank- 
clerk  and  had  never  seen  his  mother 
except  in  public.  Nor  was  her  wealth 
spent  wholly  on  herself,  for  she  was 
a  generous  patron  to  many  pen- 
sioners. Loyal  in  friendship  she  was 
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difficult  in  her  choice  of  friends,  ("  I 
do  not  give  my  hand,"  she  said, 
"  except  where  I  give  my  heart,") 
candid  also  to  those  who  were  present, 
and  a  defender  of  the  absent. 
In  professional  matters  she  was 
thoroughly  to  be  trusted,  so  punctual, 
for  example,  at  rehearsals  that  on 
one  occasion  being  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  late  she  thought  necessary  to 
apologise  by  explaining  that  she  had 
just  lost  forty  thousand  francs. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
admitted  that  she  was  too  tenacious 
of  her  own  rights  to  be  always  con- 
scious enough  of  the  claims  of  others  ; 
to  many  younger  women  who  were 
waiting  their  chance  she  blocked  the 
way,  and  she  continued  her  monopoly 
of  the  best  acting  parts  long  after 
the  time  when  advancing  years 
dictated  a  retirement  into  decorous 
privacy. 

For  general  society  Mars  did  not 
care  much,  and  she  objected  to 
attending  the  receptions  of  the  great 
just  in  order  that  they  might  see  (as 
she  said)  what  the  strange  animal 
(la  bete  curieuse)  was  like  ;  but 
she  entertained  many  literary  and 
dramatic  people  both  in  her  own 
house  and,  in  true  Sans-gene  fashion, 
in  her  dressing-room  at  the  Fran- 
c,ais,  —  the  same  loge  afterwards 
occupied  by  Rachel.  One  personal 
characteristic,  a  curiously  morbid 
horror  of  death  and  of  whatever 
suggested  it,  may  be  mentioned  as 
a  feeling  which  seems  to  have  been 
general  in  the  later  life  of  those 
whose  early  years  saw  the  excesses  of 


the  Revolution.  A  craving  for  per- 
petual youth,  involving  much  cosmetic 
aid,  a  dread  of  old  age,  and  a  dislike 
of  meeting  people  who  reminded  her 
of  the  flight  of  time, — "  walking 
almanacs  (calendriers  vivants)  "  as 
she  called  them — these  are  weak- 
nesses too  common  for  the  naming  of 
them  to  be  ill-natured.  Her  fond- 
ness for  playing  young  women  in- 
creased as  she  grew  older.  Scribe, 
in  some  of  whose  comedies  Mars  had 
already  appeared  (as  Valerie,  for 
example,  and  as  Madame  de  Brienne 
in  LE  MARIAGE  D' ARGENT)  wrote  LA 
GRAND'M^RE  with,  the  special  object 
of  providing  her  with  an  attractive 
character  suitable  to  her  mature 
years.  It  is  the  story  of  a  charming 
lady  of  fifty-six  who,  in  trying  to 
persuade  a  young  man  to  marry  her 
grand-daughter,  only  succeeds  in 
making  him  fall  desperately  in  love 
with  herself.  When  Scribe  had  read 
the  play  to  Mars,  she  said,  "  Yes, 
M.  Scribe,  the  part  you  intend  for 
me  is  capital,  but  the  difficulty  is — 
who  will  play  the  grandmother?" 
Scribe  was  so  taken  aback  that  he 
could  only  feebly  reply,  "  Yes,  that 
is  the  difficulty." 

Mars  was  not  epigrammatic,  or  at 
any  rate  few  of  the  sayings  attributed 
to  her  are  worth  recording.  There  is 
one,  however,  which,  coming  from  an 
actress  of  her  experience,  might  well 
be  remembered  by  aspirants  to  the 
stage  :  "  How  much  better  we  should 
all  of  us  act  if  we  thought  less  of 
being  applauded  ! " 
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MAY-DAY    ON    THE    EXE. 


"Six  weeks  every  year  among  crag 
and  heather"  is  Charles  Kingsley's 
prescription  for  the  Londoner's  holi- 
day ;  and,  all  things  considered,  it  is 
no  bad  one.  If  he  is  a  comparatively 
free  agent,  he  may  apportion  them 
more  or  less  according  to  his  pleasure. 
For  our  own  part  we  incline  to  a 
fortnight  in  spring,  the  las|  week  of 
April  and  the  first  of  May,  and  the 
rest  divided  between  August  and 
September.  This  is  of  course  only 
our  own  individual  preference,  and  is 
inspired  by  the  fact  that  we  must 
have  our  spring  trout-fishing  even  at 
the  cost  of  suffocating  in  London 
during  July.  There  are  many  people 
who  agree  with  us.  About  the  middle 
of  April  you  shall  often  see  a  con- 
templative person  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  busy  throng  and  his  face 
to  a  fishing-tackle  shop.  If  you  are 
in  a  gloomy  mood  you  may  moralise 
at  the  sight  of  him  on  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes,  and  picture  to  yourself 
the  horrid  gnawing  at  the  soul  of  the 
man,  the  regret  for  the  holidays  in 
past  years  never  to  be  enjoyed  again  ; 
but  if  on  the  other  hand  you  are 
cheerful  and  pleased  with  the  world, 
you  may  look  on  him  as  a  pretty 
picture  of  pleasant  indecision,  merely 
perplexed  as  to  whether  he  will  want 
two  dozen  large  March  Browns  or 
three  dozen,  and  wondering  whether 
the  bushes  are  going  to  be  as  deadly 
to  flies  this  year  as  they  were  last. 
We  believe  that  this  cheerful  view  is 
the  right  one  to  take,  for,  if  he  cannot 
get  his  holiday,  your  angler  becomes 
morose  and  avoids  tackle-shops  and 
all  that  may  remind  him  of  what  he 
is  losing. 


Yes,  a  man  who  gazes  at  the  wares 
in  a  tackle-shop  on  a  sunny  day  in 
April  has  certainly  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion in  prospect.  It  would  be  too 
terrible  to  imagine  a  poor  wretch  with 
the  spring  and  the  streams  calling  to 
him  unable  to  obey  the  call.  There 
is  nothing  more  sacred,  more  in- 
violable, than  the  angler's  spring 
fishing ;  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  not  the  least  important. 
Before  the  angler  would  consent  to 
give  it  up,  he  would  turn  highway- 
man and  rob  omnibuses  in  the  Strand 
to  procure  funds,  or  blow  up  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  disorganise 
the  kingdom  to  procure  leisure.  He 
must  fish,  in  fact !  If  the  shattered 
globe  were  falling  to  pieces  about 
his  ears  he  would  be  found  hurrying 
off  to  his  favourite  stream,  rod  in 
hand,  that  he  might  perish  there 
decently  and  in  order, — always  pro- 
vided of  course  that  the  lamentable 
event  happened  about  the  end  of 
April.  Against  all  reason,  too,  he 
must  have  his  spring  fishing.  Tell 
him  that  the  east  wind  blows  con- 
stantly in  April  and  May,  that  if  he 
waits  till  the  beginning  of  June  he 
will  be  able  to  catch  much  finer 
and  fatter  trout  with  the  may-fly 
in  streams  much  nearer  home;  it  is 
all  in  vain  ;  he  will  shake  his  head, 
admit  the  force  of  your  arguments, 
and  say  that  he  is  going  down  to 
the  West  Country  by  the  first  train 
to-morrow. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  which  part  of 
the  country  offers  most  attractions 
to  the  trout-fisher  in  spring.  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  would  probably  tell  us 
to  go  north.  By  the  negative  process 
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(than  which  is  none  more  insidious) 
be  has  almost  made  up  our  minds 
to  j»ake  for  Clearburn  Loch,  for 
"  there  are  trout  in  Clearburn." 
Here  is  his  additional  recommenda- 
tion :  "There  are  plenty  in  the  loch, 
but  you  need  not  make  the  weary 
journey ;  they  are  not  for  you  or  me." 
The  weary  journey  shall  certainly  be 
made  one  day,  not  of  course  that  we 
want  to  prove  Mr.  Lang  in  the 
wrong,  but  because  of  the  perversity 
of  human  nature  which  insists  on 
trying  conclusions  with  fate,  every 
man  for  himself.  Moreover,  there 
is  always  the  chance  that  the  trout 
of  Clearburn  may  have  changed  their 
habits.  Of  the  other  authorities,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  would,  we  think,  advise 
us  to  cast  our  May-Day  fly  in  southern 
Test  or  Itchen,  while  Mr.  Senior,  if 
one  may  draw  conclusions  from  his 
writings,  seems  to  place  his  warmest 
affections  on  Wild  Wales.  The  late  Mr. 
Manley,  again,  would  probably  have 
gone  no  farther  than  deep-bosomed 
Thames,  who  holds  out  vague  pro- 
mises of  monster  trout  to  the  man 
who  seeks  them  with  skill  and  pa- 
tience. After  all,  experience  is  the 
only  safe  guide.  We  remember  spend- 
ing the  whole  of  a  spring  day  waiting 
for  the  rise  by  the  side  of  Sprinkling 
Tarn,  the  most  gloomy  piece  of  water 
in  Cumberland,  that  looks  as  if 
Nature  had  buried  some  monstrous 
crime  beneath  its  dark  water.  We 
had  been  told  that  there  were  trout 
in  it,  many  and  good,  and  we  waiter! 
patiently  till  dark,  but  never  a  fish , 
rose,  and  to  this  day  we  know  not 
if  there  be  fish  there.  Therefore  we 
cannot  recommend  it,  but  if  there 
be  any  man  with  an  unduly  good 
conceit  of  himself  who  is  anxious  to 
adjust  his  ideas,  a  few  spring  hours 
by  Sprinkling  Tarn  would  be  just  the 
thing  for  him.  We  know  no  piece 
of  scenery  so  certain  to  make  a  man 
realise  what  a  worm  he  is  when  taken 
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out  of  his  context.  There  are  trout 
in  the  Sty  Head  Tarn  on  the  pass 
a  few  hundred  feet  below,  so  after 
he  has  received  his  lesson  and  has 
humbled  himself,  he  can  do  some  fish- 
ing there  if  he  wishes. 

But  we  ourselves,  though  we  love 
it  well,  would  not  go  to  Cumberland 
for  our  May-Day.  Rather  do  we 
hasten  as  fast  as  express  train  can 
bear  us  to  the  ancient  town  of  Taun- 
ton,  and  thence  by  a  quaint  simple- 
minded  line  (the  forerunner  of  the 
switchback),  to  the  other  ancient 
town  of  Dulverton,  and  thence  by 
road  up  the  valley  of  the  Exe  to 
the  prettiest  village  in  Somersetshire. 
The  wise  man,  when  he  gets  to  Dul- 
verton, will  send  his  luggage  indeed 
by  the  dogcart  that  is  waiting  for 
him,  but  himself,  for  it  is  but  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  will  walk. 
He  may,  if  he  pleases,  breast  the 
opposite  hill  and  plunge  straight 
into  the  moor,  so  shall  his  journey 
be  shorter  in  point  of  miles ;  but 
the  man  just  escaped  from  London 
should  acclimatise  himself  to  Exmoor 
gradually ;  it  is  a  little  overpowering 
to  step  straight  on  to  it  from  Pad- 
dington,  and  moreover,  if  it  is  his 
first  visit,  he  may  get  lost.  There- 
fore let  him  take  our  advice  and 
follow  the  road  that  runs  by  the 
Exe,  not  hurriedly  as  the  earnest 
pedestrian,  but  leisurely  as  befits  the 
man  with  a  whole  fortnight  of  spring 
before  him.  It  is  a  friendly  road, 
amiably  winding,  with  just  enough 
of  undulation  to  make  him  glad 
that  he  goes,  as  he  was  meant 
to  go,  on  his  two  feet  and  not  on 
two  ridiculous  wheels.  Also  there 
are  soft  mossy  places  for  him  to  sit 
down  upon  with  primroses  and  dog- 
violets  for  company,  while  he  con- 
siders the  wonderful  young  green 
which  the  bushes  beside  the  road 
are  timidly  putting  forth.  And  while 
he  sits  the  yellowhammers,  and  per- 
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haps  a  squirrel,  will  come  and  look  at 
him  and  give  him  friendly  greeting, 
as  do  all  things  on  Exmoor  to  him 
that  comes  in  a  right  leisurely  spirit. 
Above  all  the  Exe  will  talk  to  him 
from  its  bed  below,  and  will  explain 
that,  though  here  near  Dulverton  it 
is  a  considerable  river,  nearly  as  big 
as  its  cousin  Barle,  and  has  its  great 
weirs  almost  worthy  of  Severn,  and  in 
these  weirs  are  the  salmon,  yet  after 
he  has  gone  a  few  miles  up  he  will 
find  it  but  a  small  stream,  lively  and 
clear  as  crystal,  and  ready  to  talk  to 
him  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  way. 
Just  here,  however,  it  must  leave 
him  because  it  has  to  go  and  attend 
to  its  weirs. 

For  about  a  mile  the  river  and  the 
road  separate  with  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  valley  between  them.  After- 
wards as  the  valley  narrows  they  are 
never  very  far  apart,  and  sometimes 
they  are  so  close  that  the  bank  of  the 
road  is  also  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Here  our  traveller  can  look  down  and 
see  every  pebble  on  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  so  clear  is  the  water.  But 
look  as  he  may  he  cannot  see  what  he 
is  chiefly  anxious  to  see, — fish.  The 
trout  of  a  mountain  stream  to  the  eye 
accustomed  to  pavements  are  practi- 
cally invisible,  except  in  the  deep  still 
pools.  On  a  chalk  stream,  with  a 
little  practice  and  with  the  sun  at  a 
proper  angle,  you  can  see  every  move- 
ment of  the  fish  you  are  stalking ;  but 
in  the  mountain  stream  you  have  to 
fish  in  the  hope  that  he  is  there. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  deep 
still  pools  it  is  generally  possible  to 
see  two  or  three  elderly  fish  swimming 
about  near  the  surface  on  the  look 
out  for  flies.  An  elderly  fish  in  the 
Exe  is  not  a  giant  like  his  cousin  of 
the  Itchen.  He  attains  his  half- 
pound  in  weight  and  is  proud  of  it ; 
and  the  fisherman  who  catches  him  is 
proud  too,  for  the  Exe  half-pounder 
compels  respect  both  by  reason  of  his 


scarcity  and  of  his  fighting-powers. 
Never  shall  we  forget  the  one  that 
bolted  down  stream  with  us  as  soon 
as  he  was  hooked,  and  forced  us  to 
splash  after  him  for  several  minutes. 
We  thought  we  had  hooked  a  two- 
pound  fish  at  the  very  least,  and  could 
hardly  believe  our  eyes  when  we 
finally  got  him  into  the  net.  If  a 
brace  of  half-pounders  is  in  one's 
basket  at  the  end  of  a  day's  fishing 
it  is  matter  for  congratulation,  and 
reason  enough  for  displaying  the  catch 
to  the  passer-by.  And  yet  there  are 
big  fish  even  in  the  Exe.  There  is, 
or  was,  one  in  a  weir-pool  which  our 
friend  passes,  a  fish  that  would  not 
make  an  inconspicuous  figure  in  the 
Thames.  We  have  had  a  glimpse  of 
him  ourselves,  and  we  thought  he 
must  be  a  salmon,  but  we  were 
assured  that  he  was  a  trout.  His 
dimensions  and  weight,  if  we  gave 
them,  would  only  be  guesswork ;  and 
as  we  might  not  be  believed,  we  will 
refrain.  We  can,  however,  testify  to 
several  fish  in  some  of  the  big  pools 
along  the  side  of  the  road  which  must 
be  well  over  two  pounds,  and  that  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  enough  for  the  most 
greedy  of  fisherman, — if  he  can  catch 
them,  for  we  believe  them  to  be 
beyond  the  power  of  man's  flies.  We 
have  spent  many  fruitless  days  trying 
for  them,  and  have  even  been  so  un- 
orthodox as  to  tempt  them  with  a  dry 
fly,  but  we  have  never  yet  induced 
one  of  them  to  rise.  A  local  expert 
once  told  us  that  he  had  caught  a 
trout  of  four  pounds  in  one  of  these 
pools  some  years  ago;  but  somehow 
his  methods  of  narrative  did  not  con- 
vince us. 

Even  the  small  fish  of  the  Exe  are 
not  to  be  caught  by  throwing  flies  at 
them.  Up-stream  must  you  fish,  and 
hard  must  you  work,  to  basket  two 
dozen,  and  the  finest  tackle  is  none 
too  fine.  It  is  one  of  our  theories 
that  they  are  harder  to  catch  than  the 
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trout  of  the  Barle  over  in  the  next 
valley,  and  that  the  reason  of  it  is 
as  follows.  A  great  deal  of  the  bed 
of  the  Barle  is  composed  of  rocks 
covered  with  dark  water-moss,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  water  of  the 
Barle  is  in  general  darker  than  that 
of  the  Exe  in  which  there  is  compara- 
tively little  of  this  moss,  and  so  the 
trout  are  more  readily  taken  in  with 
artificial  flies.  But  whenever  you  do 
come  across  a  patch  of  this  moss  in 
the  Exe,  fish  over  it  very  carefully, 
and  it  is  odds  that  your  basket  will 
be  the  better  for  it. 

But  while  we  have  been  gossiping 
our  light-hearted  traveller  has  walked 
a  good  distance   up  the  valley.     He 
has  refreshed   himself  with  excellent 
ale    (to  the  right  minded  man  on  his 
holiday  there  is  no  such  thing  as  beer) 
at  a  wayside  hostelry ;  he  has  gulped 
in  the  spring  in  great  draughts,  and 
is  fully   conscious  how  good  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  alive  and  out  of  London. 
Now  he  is  leaning  over  a  little  bridge 
contemplating    Quarme    Water.     The 
Quarme  is  a  lively  little  stream  which 
runs  into  the  Exe  at  the  point  where 
two  valleys  meet,  for  here    the   Exe 
turns  a  sharp  corner  and  comes  out 
of  a  valley  to  the  left.     The  Quarme, 
too,  is  famous  for  the   quality  of  its 
trout,  but  it  is  difficult  to  fish,  being 
much    overgrown.       Both    Exe    and 
Quarme  are  preserved,  but  our  fisher- 
man   has   obtained    leave    to   fish   as 
much   water   as    he  can    cover    in   a 
fortnight,     for     the      hospitality     of 
Exmoor   will    stand    even   that    most 
searching   of    tests,    the    request   for 
permission.      From    this    point   it   is 
but  a  short  two  miles  to  the  prettiest 
village  in  Somersetshire,  our  friend's 
destination,  where  is  the  prettiest  inn 
in  the  world    and    the  warmest  wel- 
come.      Here    the    wayfarer    finds    a 
solid  tea  ready   for   him,   and   he   is 
quick  to  perceive,  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of,   the  dish  of  cream  which   is 


one    of    its    attractions.     This    cream 
would  lead   the  most   dyspeptic  into 
error,  but  many  things  may  be  done 
and  eaten  in   Exmoor  air,   which  in 
London  would  cause  sorrow  of  heart 
and  body.     After  his  tea  he  goes  out 
and  strolls  up  the  village  street  and 
lays  out  a  small  sum  in  procuring  a 
licence  to  fish,  for  even  when  you  have 
leave  from  the  owners   of    the  water 
you  must  further  arm  yourself  with 
a  licence ;  and  this  is    a  thing  worth 
knowing,  for  ignorance  of  this  neces- 
sity has  led  well  known    people  into 
error  and  fines.     The  licence  obtained, 
his  steps  turn  naturally  and  unbidden 
in  the  direction  of  the  principal  bridge 
(the  prettiest  village  in  Somerset  has 
several  bridges)  and  there  he  meditates 
with  his  elbows  on  the  parapet  and  his 
pipe  going  sweetly  to  his  satisfaction. 
The    bridge-habit  comes  as  easily  to, 
and  sits  as  gracefully  upon,  the  angler 
as    the    oldest    inhabitant.       Indeed, 
unless  he  is  at  times  given  to  medi- 
tating on  bridges,  we  doubt  if  he  is 
a   true  angler  at    all.     In    Somerset- 
shire    they     know      how     to     build 
bridges,  with  well-dispositioned  para- 
pets, neither  so  high  that  one  cannot 
lean  on  them  in  comfort  and  see  into 
the  pool  below,  nor  so  low  that  one 
is  in  danger  of  falling  over  on  a  dark 
night.     One  of  the  reasons  why  the 
angler   almost    always    leans    over   a 
bridge,   if   there  is    one,  is   that   the 
said  bridge  generally  gives  shelter  to 
the  largest  trout  in    the    neighbour- 
hood.    If  he    is  a  well-known   trout 
and  respected  by  the  inhabitants,  he 
may  be  seen  lying  a  foot  or  so  below 
the   bridge    waiting    for    the    worms 
which  are  thrown  to  him  from  time 
to  time  by  his  admirers.     We  know 
a    bridge    over    another    river,     the 
midland     Lambourne,     below     which 
there   are    half    a    dozen    trout    con- 
stantly   in    waiting    for     pellets    of 
bread ;   and    we   have  there    seen    as 
many    stalwart    anglers,    each    with 
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his  slice  of   bread,   solemnly  making 
votive  offerings. 

And  so  our  friend  leans  over  the 
bridge  and  watches  the  patriarch  and 
speculates  as  to  what  will  be  the  best 
way  of  putting  a  fly  over  him  on  some 
future  occasion  without  arousing  his 
suspicions.  The  patriarch  also  watches 
the  man  ;  he  knows  quite  well  that 
the  people  of  his  village  do  not  wear 
hats  like  that,  and  though  he  is  not 
alarmed  he  is  on  the  alert  for  any- 
thing that  may  befall.  A  wax  match 
is  the  first  thing ;  it  falls  into  the 
river  with  a  hiss,  and  the  fish  makes 
a  dash  at  it.  But  he  does  not  actually 
touch  it,  for  it  is  only  your  very 
young  trout  that  can  be  deluded  in 
this  way  ;  he  will  try  to  eat  almost 
anything  that  falls  into  the  water. 
On  one  occasion  we  found  out  that 
there  were  trout  in  a  little  brook  in 
Hampshire  (in  which  we  should  never 
have  dreamed  of  fishing  because  of  its 
inconsiderable  appearance)  by  seeing 
a  little  trout  rise  and  absorb  the  end 
of  a  cigarette  which  we  threw  into  one 
of  the  sluggish  pools.  The  cigarette- 
end  was  soon  rejected,  but  the  occur- 
rence was  enough  to  teach  us  not  to 
judge  from  the  looks  of  even  a  ditch, 
and  when  we  returned  subsequently 
with  a  fly-rod  we  had  excellent  sport. 
After  the  wax  match  has  been  refused 
the  man  on  the  bridge  is  sufficiently 
interested  to  desire  worms,  and  he 
gets  a  bit  of  stick  and  digs  about  in 
the  grass  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
a  tiresome  process  which  only  results 
in  one  worm  after  much  digging. 
This  worm  he  duly  throws  in  to  the 
veteran,  and  a  surprising  thing 
happens.  As  soon  as  the  worm 
touches  the  water  another  veteran, 
even  bigger  than  the  first  (he  looks 
a  good  pound)  darts  out  from  under 
the  bridge  and  seizes  the  offering 
while  the  first  looks  respectfully, 
albeit  hungrily,  on.  If  the  man  on 
the  bridge  is  a  stranger  to  the 


neighbourhood,  his  first  thought  will 
be  that  the  size  of  the  Exe  trout  has 
been  much  underrated,  and  he  will 
be  pleased.  Later  on  he  will  be 
disappointed.  But  if  he  has  been 
here  before  he  will  know  those 
veterans  well,  and  will  not  be  misled. 

After  he  has  loitered  on  the  bridge 
and  strolled  about  the  village  for  an 
hour  or  so,  he  makes  his  way  back  to 
the  inn  and  unpacks  his  portmanteau. 
Then  he  has  his  supper,  reads  a  few 
chapters  of  LORNA  DOONE  before  a 
comfortable  fire  (for  on  Exmoor  it  is 
chilly  at  night  even  at  the  end  of 
April),  chats  for  half  an  hour  with 
his  landlord  about  Exmoor  ponies  and 
other  peaceful  things,  and  so  goes  to 
bed,  where  he  falls  asleep  with  the 
murmur  of  the  brook  that  runs  under 
his  window  in  his  ears. 

Eight  o'clock  is  full  early  enough 
for  a  Londoner  to  breakfast  on  May- 
Day  down  here,  for  it  has  been 
almost  if  not  quite  freezing  in  the 
night,  and  the  trout  will  not  begin 
to  rise  much  before  ten.  A  brace  of 
five  ounce  trout  and  a  generous  dish 
of  eggs  and  bacon,  followed  by  plenty 
of  homemade  bread  and  jam  and 
cream,  are  none  too  much  for  the 
appetite  of  a  man  who  has  slept  a 
whole  night  in  Exmoor  air  and  has 
splashed  in  a  tub  of  Exmoor  water 
after  it.  Moreover  he  must  go  on 
the  strength  of  that  meat  practically 
the  whole  day,  because  he  is  anxious 
to  lighten  his  equipment  as  much  as 
possible,  and  his  packet  of  sandwiches 
will  be  but  small.  We  know  nothing 
that  increases  a  man's  benevolence  so 
much  as  the  feeling  that  he  has  eaten 
a  huge  breakfast,  and  that  every 
particle  of  it  agrees  with  him ;  and 
as  our  friend  stands  before  the  door  of 
the  inn  clad  in  Norfolk  jacket,  knicker- 
bockers, and  shooting-boots,  waiting 
for  his  sandwiches,  he  is  in  case  to 
exclaim  with  Tolstoy's  pilgrim,  "  My 
blessing  fall  on  this  fair  world."  In 
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a  short  time  the  sandwiches  are  ready 
and  he  puts  on  his  armour,  his  light 
creel  over  his  shoulder,  his  landing- 
net  slung  to  his  belt,  and  his  sombrero 
hat  on  his  head.  His  nine-foot  split- 
cane  rod  is  already  fitted  up,  his  cast 
has  been  soaking  while  he  was  at  his 
breafast,  and  he  is  ready  to  begin  to 
fish  so  soon  as  he  reaches  the  water- 
side. 

As  this  is  his  first  day's  fishing  he 
proposes  to  go  up-stream  and  fish 
from  the  bank,  and  take  it  more  or 
less  easily.  Later  on,  when  he  is  in 
better  training,  he  will  begin  to  fish 
some  miles  lower  down,  or  will  drive 
across  the  moor  and  fish  the  Barle, 
and  then  he  will  wade ;  but  to-day  he 
does  not  want  to  get  over-tired,  and 
he  can  fish  most  of  the  best  pools  up- 
stream without  wading.  If  he  will 
take  our  advice  he  will  not  begin 
close  to  the  village,  but  will  take  the 
lane  leading  up-hill  past  the  church, 
and  drop  down  through  the  copse 
on  to  the  river  about  half  a  mile 
higher  up.  Here,  in  a  slight  bend, 
there  is  the  most  delightful  pool  pos- 
sible. The  stream  turns  a  sudden 
corner  round  an  old  willow,  and  finds 
itself  six  feet  deep  before  it  has  time 
to  realise  it ;  and  thus  for  two  thirds 
of  the  pool  there  is  that  slight  nebu- 
losity of  deep  water  running  swiftly 
which  really  gives  the  honest  angler  a 
chance.  As  a  rule  where  Exe  runs 
deep,  it  delights  to  pretend  that  it  is 
a  sheet  of  glass,  which  is  not  good  for 
fishing.  At  the  tail  of  this  pool 
Nature  has  providently  put  a  con- 
venient bush  standing  a  little  back 
from  the  water,  round  which  a  man 
may  very  comfortably  throw  his  flies, 
seeing  and  unseen.  To  this  bush  our 
friend  goes,  cautiously  stooping,  until 
he  is  kneeling  behind  it.  On  his  cast 
are  three  flies.  He  uses  a  large 
March  Brown  with  yellow  twist  as 
leader,  a  small  Hare's  Ear  as  first 
dropper,  and  a  Blue  Upright  as 


second  dropper,  this  last  in  deference 
to  public  opinion  in  the  West  Country 
which  considers  no  cast  complete 
without  it.  One  is  loth  to  go  against 
public  opinion,  but  our  own  expe- 
rience is  that  we  have  caught  four 
fish  with  the  March  Brown  and  three 
with  the  Hare's  Ear  in  the  Exe  to 
every  one  with  the  local  fly, —  not 
that  this  is  conclusive,  far  from  it ; 
we  merely  relate  it  as  what  we  have 
experienced  ourselves.  It  has  seemed 
to  us  that  the  large  March  Brown 
kills  best  when  there  is  a  good  head 
of  water,  and  the  smallest  pattern  of 
Hare's  Ear  when  the  river  is  very 
fine,  while  the  Blue  Upright  has 
served  us  well  in  a  sudden  evening- 
rise. 

To-day,  however,  the  river  is  run- 
ning a  good  height,  for  April  has 
done  its  share  of  weeping,  and  though 
there  may  be  a  touch  of  east  in  the 
wind,  its  main  characteristic  is  south. 
The  sun  is  shining,  but  there  are 
light  clouds  here  and  there  which  give 
promise  of  intervals  of  shade ;  and 
altogether  it  is  as  good  a  day  for 
fishing  as  a  reasonable  being  could 
desire.  Our  friend  makes  the  first 
cast  of  the  season  from  behind  the 
bush  with  a  due  sense  of  the  gravity 
of  the  occasion.  The  first  cast  of  the 
year  is  undoubtedly  a  solemn  thing, 
and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
previous  meditation  ;  in  his  London 
chambers  he  has  wasted  many  valu- 
able minutes  in  considering  exactly 
how  he  should  make  it  and  with  what 
result.  The  result  has  seldom  been 
much  under  a  pound.  But  anticipa- 
tion, as  a  rule,  has  no  connection  with 
fact.  In  this  instance  the  first  cast 
is  not  entirely  successful.  The  leader 
reaches  the  water,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
surrounded  with  what  some  angling 
authority  calls  "  beautiful  but  useless  " 
coils  of  gut,  and  of  course  no  fish 
rises  at  so  strange  a  phenomenon.  At 
the  third  cast,  however,  he  is  more 
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fortunate  and  there  is  a  flash  of 
yellow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
second  dropper.  He  strikes  and  just 
pricks  the  fish,  or  so  it  seems,  but  as 
he  makes  his  next  cast  he  hears  a 
sharp  crack  in  the  air  behind  him. 
"  Struck  too  hard,"  he  murmurs  and 
pulls  his  line  in  hand  over  hand  to 
see  the  extent  of  the  damage.  As  he 
suspected,  the  second  dropper  is  gone, 
but  he  consoles  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  is  a  little  out  of 
practice  and  that  he  must  expect  to 
strike  off  a  few  flies  on  the  first  day. 
He  opens  his  fly-book  and  takes  out 
another  Blue  Upright,  moistening  the 
gut  in  his  mouth  before  he  fastens  it 
to  his  cast.  Here  let  it  be  said  that 
for  the  Exe,  and  streams  like  it,  we 
prefer  flies  tied  on  gut  to  eyed  flies, 
at  any  rate  for  droppers.  On  the 
whole  they  are  easier  to  put  on,  and 
we  fancy  that  for  wet-fly  fishing  they 
make  less  disturbance  in  the  water 
and  have  more  hooking-power,  which 
is  specially  important  in  the  Exe, 
where  on  nine  days  out  of  ten  the 
trout  are  inclined  to  rise  short. 

His  new  dropper  fastened,  our 
friend  begins  to  fish  again.  In  a  few 
casts  he  gets  another  rise,  and  this 
time  he  succeeds  in  hooking  his  fish 
fairly.  It  shows  splendid  sport,  and 
its  first  rush  might  be  that  of  a  two- 
pound  fish.  However,  there  are  no 
dangerous  stumps  in  the  pool,  and  ic 
is  not  long  before  he  lands  it  in  his 
net,  a  lovely  little  trout  of  some  six 
ounces.  Where  half-pounders  are  the 
limit  of  one's  aspirations  a  fish  of  six 
ounces  is  a  decidedly  good  beginning, 
and  our  angler  is  pleased  with  him- 
self. As  he  unhooks  his  first  capture 
he  notices  that  the  hook  has  fastened 
in  the  corner  of  its  mouth,  and  won- 
ders whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
old  Exmoor  adage  that  all  the  fish 
caught  in  a  day's  fishing  will  be 
hooked  exactly  in  the  same  spot.  Out 
of  this  pool  he  catches  two  more  fish, 


one  under  three  ounces  (the  limit 
of  size  which  he  sets  himself)  and 
therefore  returned,  the  other  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pound.  Then  he  gets  up 
from  his  knees  and  makes  his  way 
along  the  bank  to  the  next  pool  well 
content  with  his  first  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

It  is  wiser  on  the  whole  in  this 
part  of  the  river  to  reserve  one's 
energies  for  the  best  bits  of  water, 
and  not  to  attempt  to  fish  every- 
where. Indiscriminate  fishing  pays 
perhaps,  if  the  trout  are  really  on 
the  feed,  but  if  they  are  not  it  is 
sheer  waste  of  labour  to  fish  the  long 
shallows.  By  keeping  to  the  pools 
one  catches  more  fish  in  the  end,  and 
their  average  size  is  bigger.  Even  in 
the  pools,  except  after  sunset,  only 
the  sharp  water  or  ripple  at  the  head 
will  yield  much  result ;  but,  given 
favourable  conditions,  each  pool  should 
be  good  for  five  or  six  rises,  out  of 
which  one  may  hook  one  or  two  fish, 
according  to  one's  skill  and  luck. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  in  one 
pool  as  many  as  four  sizeable  fish 
will  be  brought  to  basket ;  then  for 
the  next  mile  there  may  not  be  a 
rise,  and  then  one  may  come  upon 
another  pool  where  they  are  on  the 
feed.  At  times  the  Exe  trout  appear 
to  be  curiously  local  in  their  habits  ; 
we  have  known  them  to  be  on  the 
feed  in  every  other  half  mile  of  water, 
while  in  the  intermediate  stretches 
they  would  not  look  at  anything. 

Our  friend  passes  on  from  pool  to 
pool,  mostly  getting  fish  too  small 
to  keep  but  now  and  then  one  over 
the  limit,  until  he  reaches  a  bridge 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
village.  Here  he  finds  himself  on 
the  same  side  as  the  road,  which 
crosses  the  river  at  this  point,  and 
as  the  stream  is  here  shallow  and 
not  very  promising  he  walks  along 
the  road  until  he  shall  find  some 
more  pools.  Presently  he  finds  him- 
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self,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle  of  the 
moor  which  rises  straight  up  from  the 
road.  Hitherto  the  hill  behind  him 
has  been  covered  with  fields  and  trees, 
but  now  all  signs  of  cultivation  cease 
for  a  while,  and  there  stretches  out 
before  him  a  vast  expanse  of  heather 
and  fern  with  here  and  there  a  point 
of  rock  standing  boldly  out,  and  here 
and  there  a  patch  of  vivid  green 
which  shows  that  some  spring  is 
trickling  down  through  the  moss 
towards  the  river.  If  a  man  were 
to  step  unwarily  into  that  little  patch 
of  green  he  would  sink  in  above  his 
knees,  and  possibly  deeper.  We 
know  no  more  sudden  contrast  any- 
where :  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
scene  of  cultivation  and  the  work  of 
men's  hands ;  we  turn  a  corner, 
and  are  suddenly  face  to  face  with 
the  moor  rising  hundreds  of  feet 
above  us.  The  moor  !  There  is  no 
word  to  describe  it;  its  fascination, 
for  all  who  have  fallen  under  its 
spell,  cannot  be  expressed  by  tongue 
or  pen.  We  can  only  gaze  and 
marvel.  As  a  cloud  passes  over  the 
sun,  and  the  purple  slopes  grow  dark 
and  threatening,  we  look  hurriedly 
over  our  shoulder  expecting  to  see  a 
thunder-cloud  coming  up  the  valley, 
for  when  the  moor  frowns  there  is 
but  one  thing  that  can  match  it  in 
awfulness,  the  great  steel-gray  cloud 
that  comes  up  against  the  wind  and 
rumbles  in  its  path.  But  there  is  no 
thunder-cloud  there,  and  as  we  turn 
round  relieved  the  sun  reappears  and 
we  find  the  moor  smiling  once  more. 
Of  all  colours  purple  is  the  most 
mysterious,  and  here  we  have  it  in 
its  every  shade,  from  the  bright  hue 
of  monarchy  to  the  darkest  of  all, 
that  which  is  so  near  black  that  we 
can  imagine  Death  wearing  it  on 
some  high  festival, — for  he  too  is  a 
monarch.  And  in  the  foreground 
close  to  us,  in  vivid  contrast  to  all 
those  purples,  to  the  green  of  the 


swamp  and  the  gray  of  the  rock, 
there  dances  up  and  down  in  the 
sunlight  a  little  yellow  butterfly. 

The  first  sight  of  the  moor  to  a  man 
newly  come  out  of  London  is  a  thing 
to  linger  over,  a  thing  to  think  about, 
and  so  our  fisherman  decides  to  have 
his  lunch  here  reclining  at  his  ease  on 
the  mossy  bank  with  his  back  against 
a  comfortable  rock,  and  to  take  his 
fill  of  gazing  while  he  eats.  First, 
though,  for  he  is  first  a  fisherman  and 
afterwards  a  seer  of  sights,  he  empties 
his  basket  out  on  the  grass  and  counts 
his  catch.  Ten  fish  are  they,  and  they 
average  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  a  very 
fair  morning's  work  for  an  unam- 
bitious man,  while  for  beauty  of  form 
and  colour  they  can  vie  with  the  moor 
itself.  A  marvellous  variety  of  colour 
too  they  can  show — bright  carmine, 
rich  black,  and  clear  brown  and 
yellow — while  the  main  note  is  a  fine 
gold,  a  colour  for  which  the  Exe  fish 
are  notable  beyond  all  of  our  experi- 
ence. One  of  them,  however,  is  very 
different  from  his  fellows ;  a  long, 
thin,  black  fish  who  had  his  abode  in 
a  patch  of  the  dark  water-moss,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  as  being  found 
more  in  the  Barle  than  in  the  bright 
Exe. 

As  he  lies  at  his  ease  enjoying  his 
well-earned  lunch,  thoughts  of  the 
beauteous  Lorna  and  of  the  "  girt  Jan 
Ridd  "  come  to  him.  He  would  give 
a  king's  ransom  to  see  the  one  and 
shake  the  other  by  the  hand  ;  for  no 
one,  who  has  the  least  of  poetry  in  him, 
lying  here  by  the  side  of  Exe  with  the 
moor  all  round,  not  ten  miles  away 
from  the  parish  of  Oare,  could  doubt 
for  an  instant  of  their  reality,  or 
could  feel  surprised  to  see  the  great 
yeoman  appear  suddenly  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill  riding  back  from 
Dulverton  on  his  good,  but  uncertain 
tempered  horse,  Ktckums  with  his 
long  Spanish  gun  slung  behind  him. 
A  big  Doone  or  two  would  also  not 
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come  amiss,  even  though  they  should 
question  the  validity  of  the  angler's 
card  of  permission  to  fish,  or,  so  little 
do  they  reck  of  the  law,  of  his  licence 
itself.  He  is  a  man  of  peace,  and  he 
would  not  attempt  to  argue  the  matter 
with  the  butt-end  of  his  fishing-pole. 
Rather  would  he  give  them  fair  words, 
and  tell  them  how  much  he  admired 
them  from  what  he  had  heard  of 
them.  So  might  he  escape,  for  even 
a  Doone  must  be  susceptible  to  flattery. 
Thus  he  meditates  for  some  half- 
hour,  but  no  one  comes  to  disturb  his 
solitude,  and  at  last  he  remembers 
that  though  the  children  of  the  great 
novelist's  fancy  will  never  come  to 
gladden  his  eyes,  yet  are  there  still 
trout  in  the  Exe,  and  while  there  are 
trout  life  is  worth  living.  So  he  rises 
and  takes  up  his  rod  again.  For  the 
next  mile  or  two  the  fishing  is  very 
good.  The  river  winds  like  a  serpent, 
and  at  every  bend  there  is  a  pool  of 
surpassing  merit.  But  our  friend  finds 
that  the  trout  are  not  rising  so  well  as 
they  were  in  the  morning,  and  by  five 
o'clock  he  has  only  added  four  to  his 
basket.  One  of  them,  however,  is  a 
good  half-pounder,  and  he  fully  sus- 
tained the  reputation  of  his  race. 
There  is  a  chain  of  little  pools,  four 
in  number,  where  the  river  turns 
twice  in  a  few  yards,  and  he  took  the 
March  Brown  at  the  head  of  the  top 
one.  It  was  evidently  not  his  real 
home,  for  he  rushed  down  stream  at 
once  to  the  bottom  pool  until  he  came 
to  the  old  stump  in  the  middle  of  it. 
He  was  under  it  before  the  angler,  in 
hot  pursuit,  could  realise  the  danger. 
That  is  why  his  feet  are  wet ;  he  had 
to  wade  in  up  to  his  knees  to  grub 
about  under  the  stump  with  the 
handle  of  his  landing-net  so  that  he 
might  dislodge  the  fish.  By  a  miracle 
he  succeeded,  and  he  is  as  proud  of 
that  half-pounder  in  his  basket  as  he 
has  ever  been  of  a  trout  in  his  life. 
In  a  pool  higher  up  another  good  fish 


which  he  hooked  did  the  same  thing, 
and  though  the  angler  waded  in  even 
deeper  and  grubbed  even  more  vigor- 
ously, it  got  off  and  he  was  left 
lamenting.  That  fish,  he  maintains, 
was  fully  three-quarters  of  a  pound  ; 
but  it  is  the  angler's  privilege  to 
estimate  the  weight  of  the  fish  he  did 
not  catch. 

At  the  hour  at  which  the  feeble 
folk  in  cities  are  drinking  nerve- 
destroying  tea  (not  but  that  our 
friend  would  accept  and  even  thank 
you  for  a  cup  at  this  moment,  for  he 
has  worked  hard),  he  is  standing  on 
another  bridge  about  four  miles  from 
his  starting-point,  debating  whether 
he  shall  work  on  farther  up-stream 
or  turn  back  again  and  go  over  the 
same  water,  fishing  the  pools  he  has 
marked  as  the  best.  He  decides  to 
take  the  latter  course,  as  he  does  not 
feel  fresh  enough  to  do  justice  to  new 
water,  but  thinks  he  is  still  man 
enough  to  take  some  trout  out  of 
pools  he  knows  during  the  evening- 
rise.  Therefore  he  retraces  his  steps. 
He  does  not  fish  down-stream,  it  is 
contrary  to  all  his  theories,  but  he 
walks  down  to  the  bottom  of  each 
pool,  keeping  well  away  from  the 
river,  and  fishes  up  it  again.  And 
now  he  gets  good  proof  of  the  sad  fact 
that  a  man  cannot  go  on  fishing  for 
ever,  for  though  the  trout  appear  to 
be  rising  well  enough  he  misses  fish 
after  fish.  This  may  be  partly  due  to 
the  deceptiveness  of  the  evening-rise, 
but  it  is  still  more  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  tired,  and  that  his  hand 
has  in  great  measure  lost  its  cunning. 
The  uninitiated  do  not  in  the  least 
realise  what  hard  work  fishing  in  a 
mountain  stream  is,  even  when  one  is 
not  wading ;  hence  come  their  some- 
what contemptuous  opinions  of  fisher- 
men, for  they  class  them  all  together, 
whether  they  fish  for  trout  or  roach, 
as  lazy  people  who  stand  by  a  river 
and  catch  rheumatism.  But,  tired 
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though  he  is,  our  angler  perseveres, 
and  between  the  bridges  he  manages 
to  catch  another  half-dozen  worth 
keeping ;  and  then,  when  he  stands 
on  the  first  bridge  again,  he  has 
twenty  trout  to  his  credit  besides 
a  good  many  small  ones  which  he 
returned. 

By  this  time  it  is  nearly  a  quarter 
past  seven,  and  now  arises  the  question 
whether  he  shall  go  on  fishing,  for  he 
has  nearly  another  hour  of  daylight, 
or  whether  he  shall  stroll  quietly 
home  along  the  road.  By  fishing  on 
he  might  make  his  basket  up  to  two 
dozen,  but  then  again  he  might  not. 
No,  on  the  whole  he  thinks  he  will 
not  fish  any  more.  For  the  sake  of  a 
fish  or  two  it  is  not  worth  while  tiring 
himself  out  and  losing  flies,  and  pos- 
sibly temper.  He  has  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  catch,  and 
besides  his  dinner  will  be  ready  for 
him  at  a  quarter  to  eight,  and  he  has 
forgotten  the  sandwiches  as  if  they 
had  never  been.  So  he  leaves  the 


river  and  follows  the  road.  Another 
day,  when  he  finds  himself  with  but 
five  fish  to  show  at  the  same  hour,  he 
will  doubtless  go  on  desperately  so 
long  as  he  can  see ;  but  to-day  he  can 
afford  the  consolations  of  philosophy. 

His  May-Day  has  brought  him  the 
two  great  blessings  of  mankind,  health 
and  happiness,  and  a  third,  which 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  both,  the 
blissful  consciousness  that,  no  matter 
how  large  a  dinner  he  eats  (and  he 
means  to  eat  as  large  a  dinner  as  he 
can)  he  deserves  it  and  will  not  regret 
it.  The  old  Greek  poet  has  warned 
us  to  call  no  man  happy  until  he  is 
dead  ;  but  as  we  watch  this  man  walk- 
ing gently  back  to  the  village  with  the 
shadows  lengthening  from  the  great 
hills  on  either  side,  his  face  as  con- 
tented as  a  man's  can  be,  we  feel  that 
the  poet  was  wrong,  and  that  here  is 
one  at  least  to  whom  a  long  May-Day 
has  been  pure  gold  without  alloy. 

H.  T.  S. 
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THE  two  noble  Houses  of  Maxwell 
and  Herbert  bear  many  names  on 
their  family-trees,  but  among  several 
hundred  persons  of  both  sexes  none 
can  be  found  to  equal  her  who  will 
be  mentioned  with  respect  whenever 
the  story  of  a  hopeless  attempt  for  a 
hopeless  cause  is  told.  The  period 
of  the  Rising  of  the  Fifteen  is  not 
a  heroic  epoch  in  the  history  of 
England.  The  smouldering  flame  of 
loyalty  to  the  Stuarts,  which  was 
kindled  in  Scotland  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  soon 
flickered  and  went  out  after  crossing 
the  Border  ;  but  from  among  the 
ashes  of  that  loyalty  the  name  of  one 
woman  at  least  will  be  remembered 
so  long  as  English  history  is  read. 

Long  as  the  Herberts'  genealogy 
is,  that  of  the  Maxwells  goes  still 
further  back.  In  the  case  of  a  Scot- 
tish pedigree  it  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise. Though  not  actually  lost  in 
the  mists  of  antiquity  the  origin 
of  the  clan  Maxwell  is  sufficiently 
ancient  to  be  enwrapped  with  legend 
while  at  the  same  time  to  be  free 
from  the  romance,  or  taint,  of  the 
supernatural  myth.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  on  the  family  history 
further  than  to  mention  that  son 
succeeded  son,  or  brother  followed 
brother,  until  the  Maxwell  of  Max- 
well, eleventh  in  descent  from  Maccus, 
son  of  Undwyn,  the  Saxon  founder 
of  the  family,  was  created  Lord  Max- 
well in  1440.  The  family  went  on, 
throwing  out  innumerable  scions  who 
settled  in  various  places.  The  tenth 
baron  was  made  Earl  of  Nithsdale 
by  James  the  Sixth  in  1620.  The 
eleventh  baron  and  second  earl  died 


childless,  whereupon  the  older  title  of 
Maxwell  with  its  estates  was  inherited 
by  the  nearest  of  the  many  branches 
of  the  house.  This  was  the  descen- 
dant of  a  Maxwell  who  had  been 
knighted  and  had  married  the  heiress 
of  the  Lords  Herries  of  Terregles. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  in  1667  the 
seventh  Lord  Herries  succeeded  his 
kinsman  as  Lord  Maxwell  and  Earl 
of  Nithsdale.  As  usual  each  of 
the  older  titles  became  merged  into 
the  more  modern ;  the  same  thing 
happened  only  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  barony  of  Dacre,  one  of  the 
oldest  peerages  in  existence,  was  lost 
in  the  modern  viscounty  of  Hampden. 
There  is  a  Lord  Maxwell  and  Herries 
at  the  present  day ;  but  the  Niths- 
dale earldom  has  passed  into  abey- 
ance. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1698 
William,  fifth  Earl  of  Nithsdale, 
ninth  Baron  Herries,  and  fourteenth 
Baron  Maxwell,  visited  the  court  of 
St.  Germains.  He  had  but  just  come 
of  age,  and  having  been  educated  by 
his  mother  in  all  that  befitted  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Pope,  it 
was  but  natural  he  should  wish  to  pay 
his  homage  to  the  dethroned  monarch. 
What  reception  he  met  with  from 
James  the  Seventh  we  do  not  know, 
but  devotion  to  the  Stuarts  was  not 
what  kept  him  abroad.  He  met  Lady 
Winifred  Herbert ;  he  saw  her  and 
loved  her.  She  must  even  then  have 
borne  her  character  in  her  face,  and 
her  steadfast  English  eyes  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  bewitch  any  one. 

Lady  Winifred  was  fifth  and 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Marquess 
of  Powis,  head  of  the  younger  branch 
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of  the  House  of  Herbert.  He  had 
followed  James  into  exile,  being  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  held  the  office 
of  chamberlain  at  St.  Germains. 
James  gave  him  the  patent  of  a 
duke,  but  this  of  course  was  never 
recognised  in  England.  He  died  in 
1697,  but  his  wife  and  daughter  re 
mained  in  exile,  under  the  care  of 
Queen  Mary  Beatrice. 

The  Marchioness  could  not  fail  to 
be  glad  of  such  a  suitor  as  the  Lord 
Nithsdale.  Money  was  never  too 
plentiful  among  the  English  exiles, 
and  the  relief  of  seeing  her  youngest 
daughter  so  well  provided  for  must 
have  been  great.  They  were  married 
in  the  spring  of  1699,  and  in  the 
following  year  v,-e  find  them  settled 
comfortably  at  Terregles.  Terregles 
was  the  Herries'  family  seat,  and  after 
it  came  to  the  Maxwells  they  made 
their  home  there  rather  than  in  the 
great  old  castle  of  Caerlaverock,  now 
a  beautiful  ruin  and  even  then  appar- 
ently much  out  of  repair,  having  been 
fiercely  besieged  by  the  Covenanters 
and  given  up  to  them  only  upon  the 
orders  of  Charles  the  First. 

The  Earl  and  Countess,  being 
Roman  Catholics,  were  hated  as  only 
the  more  fanatical  Presbyterians  can 
hate  their  opponents.  This  is  the 
more  strange  because  neither  husband 
nor  wife  at  any  time  obtruded  their 
religious  opinions,  and  no  one  read- 
ing their  letters  would  have  supposed 
them  to  have  owed  any  allegiance  to 
Rome.  They  were  not  only  free  from 
all  bigotry,  but  we  have  not  once 
met  with  any  allusion,  even  disguised, 
which  would  indicate  any  preference 
on  their  part  for  the  doctrines  or 
practices  of  their  branch  of  the 
Church.  Nevertheless  they  were 
the  object  of  actual  attack  from 
the  mob  of  the  neighbourhood.  On 
Christmas  Eve,  1703,  when  the  Earl 
was  at  Edinburgh  and  the  Countess 
ill  in  bed  (she  seems  never  to  have 


had  strong  health,  a  fact  which  must 
be  remembered),  Guthrie,  the  min- 
ister of  Irongray,  led  a  mob  to  the 
attack.  Their  excuse  was  the  usual 
one  of  wishing  to  search  for  priests 
and  Jesuits,  believing  the  laws  gave 
them  power.  Their  proceedings  proved 
anything  but  law-abiding.  They  went 
by  night ;  they  violently  assaulted  the 
dwelling-house,  which,  as  the  Earl 
afterwards  justly  protested,  "is  a 
kind  of  sanctuary  ; "  they  numbered 
between  a  hundred  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty,  rather  more  than  the  law 
could  look  upon  as  a  warrantable 
convocation  of  the  lieges.  They  were 
armed  with  "guns,  swords,  and  other 
mortal  weapons  ; "  both  the  outer  and 
inner  gates  of  the  mansion  were 
beaten  down  with  iron  hammers,  all 
the  rooms  searched,  and  even  the 
door  of  the  Earl's  muniment-room 
broken  open. 

The  Earl,  on  returning  home  and 
hearing  of  the  matter,  sought  to  have 
the  injury  and  insult  avenged.  But, 
though  the  indictments  were  drawn 
up  and  the  defendants  replied,  the 
affair  seems  in  some  way  to  have 
been  compromised  between  the  parties 
about  the  end  of  the  February  follow- 
ing- 
While  Queen  Anne  still  lived  no 
attempt  was  openly  made  to  depose 
her  in  favour  of  her  brother,  but  it 
was  seen  that  unless  the  exiles  were 
restored  the  crown  would  pass  to  a 
foreigner.  Forewarned  was  fore- 
armed ;  many  of  the  northern  nobles 
were  resolved  to  at  least  attempt 
another  Restoration,  but  with  true 
Scots  caution  they  took  measure  to 
make  secure  their  possessions  in  the 
event  of  possible  failure.  Thus  in  1 7 1 2 
Lord  Nithsdale  and  others  executed 
deeds  by  which  their  eldest  sons  "  and 
other  heirs  tailzie "  were  secured  in 
possession  of  the  family  honours  and 
estates.  But  while  doing  this  Lord 
Nithsdale  was  careful  to  secure  for 
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himself  and  wife  a  competence  in  the 
shape  of  life-rent  as  well  as  portions 
for  other  children.  He  had,  however, 
but  one  child  besides  Lord  Maxwell, 
the  Lady  Anne,  and  in  1712  she  was 
not  born. 

There  was  a  hunting-match  held  at 
Braemar  on  August  26th,  1715,  but 
those  who  gathered  there  met  for 
another  kind  of  sport.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  with 
the  Highland  chieftains  and  Lowland 
Jacobites  they  raised  the  banner  of 
James  the  Eighth.  Mar  only  acted 
under  orders  from  the  Chevalier  and 
the  signal  was  given  much  too  soon 
for  the  rising  to  have  been  successful. 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  although  a  member 
of  Queen  Anne's  government,  was 
secretly  on  the  side  of  the  exiles,  and 
his  advice  had  been  to  wait  till  help 
could  be  obtained  from  Charles  the 
Twelfth  of  Sweden.  Help  from  the 
French  King  was  also  hoped  for,  but 
his  death  put  an  end  to  all  chance  of 
aid  from  that  quarter.  So  the  Scots 
acted  alone,  with  but  few  adherents 
in  England,  for  though  many  wished 
well  to  the  insurrection,  they  were 
too  cautious  to  risk  life  and  property 
on  behalf  of  the  cause.  In  Scotland 
things  were  different.  The  settlement 
of  the  House  of  Hanover  on  the 
throne  meant  the  continuance  of  the 
Whigs  in  power,  and  in  Scotland  the 
Whigs  meant  the  House  of  Argyll. 
This  was  more  than  the  rival  High- 
land clans  could  bear  ;  and  the  chance 
of  fighting  the  Campbells  was  irre- 
sistible. To  be  sure,  Mar  was  not 
another  Montrose ;  he  was  slow, 
irresolute,  and  no  soldier,  but  six 
thousand  men  joined  him  at  Perth. 

Lord  Nithsdale  and  Lord  Kenmure 
crossed  into  England  and  joined  Lord 
Derwentwater  and  Mr.  Forster,  the 
member  for  Northumberland,  on 
October  19th.  Had  Nithsdale  not 
been  a  Roman  Catholic  he  would 
have  been  made  leader  of  this  division 


of  the  rising,  owing  to  his  position 
and  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts,  but  as 
it  was,  Forster  was  given  the  post 
though,  like  Mar,  deficient  in  military 
skill.  Nithsdale's  personal  following 
consisted  of  a  mere  handful  of  his 
domestic  servants,  many  of  his  tenants 
even  volunteering  on  the  Hanoverian 
side.  We  can  imagine  Lady  Niths- 
dale's parting  with  her  husband  when 
he  marched  to  the  war  and  she 
remained  at  home  with  the  children  ; 
but  she  was  brave  as  well  as  loyal, 
and  soon  had  the  opportunity  of 
proving  it. 

All  hope  of  the  cause  gaining 
ground  in  England  was  shattered 
when  Derwentwater,  Kenmure,  and 
the  rest  were  driven  into  Preston  and 
defeated  on  November  13th.  Fifteen 
thousand  of  the  rebels  were  taken 
prisoner,  and  among  them  Nithsdale. 

There  was  wailing  in  the  North. 
A  minstrel  of  eighty  describes  two 
scenes,  presumably  having  Terregles 
for  background. 

Full  loud  was  the  merriment  among 

our  ladies  a', 
They  sang  in  the  parlour  and  danced  in 

the  ha' ; 
Jamie's  coming  hame  again  to  chase 

the  Whigs  awa' ; — 
But  they  canna'  wipe  the  tears  now  as 

fast  as  they  fa'. 

Our  Lady  dow  do  nought  now  but  wipe 

aye  her  e'en ; 
Her  heart's  like  to  burst  the  gold  lace 

of  her  gown ; 
Men  silent  gaze  upon  her  and  minstrels 

make  a  wail, 
Oh  dool  for  our  brave  warrior,  the  Lord 

of  Nithisdale  ! 

The  prisoners  were  taken  to  London 
and  Lady  Cowper,  wife  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  a  clever  and  devoted  woman, 
who  kept  a  diary,  thus  describes  their 
entry  : 

This  week  the  prisoners  were  brought 
to  town  from  Preston.  They  came  in 
with  their  arms  tied,  and  their  horses 
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(whose  bridles  were  taken  off)  led  each 
by  a  soldier.  The  mob  insulted  them 
terribly,  carrying  a  warming-pan  before 
them  and  saying  a  thousand  barbarous 
things,  which  some  of  the  prisoners 
returned  with  spirit.  .  .  I  did  not  see 
them  come  into  town,  nor  let  any  of  my 
children  do  so.  I  thought  it  would  be  an 
insulting  of  the  relations  I  had  here ; 
though  almost  everybody  went  to  see 
them. 

Lady  Nithsdale  had  heard  from 
her  husband  in  a  letter  from  Middle- 
watch  dated  a  fortnight  after  his 
arrest.  His  money  was  running  short 
and  he  begged  she  would  find  some 
one  to  meet  him  with  a  fresh  supply 
of  funds  at  either  Barnet  or  St. 
Albans.  He  expected  to  be  at  the 
latter  place  about  December  18th ; 
the  letter,  however,  arrived  too  late, 
and  the  Countess  made  up  her  mind 
to  go  to  him  herself.  It  was  the 
middle  of  winter.  She  was  not  strong 
at  the  best  of  times,  yet  she  made 
her  arrangements  without  the  slight- 
est hesitation.  Her  little  Lady  Anne 
she  put  under  the  care  of  Lord 
Nithsdale's  sister,  Mary  Countess  of 
Traquair,  with  the  help  of  whose 
husband  she  dismissed  all  her  servants 
"  but  the  greve  [bailiff]  and  byre 
woman."  Her  state  of  mind  is 
pathetically  evident  from  one  of  her 
letters  at  that  time :  "  I  beg  your 
Lordship  will  excuse  my  distracted 
letter,  but  my  head  is  so  full  of  thought 
and  my  heart  of  trouble,  that  I  am 
uncapable  of  anything."  Among  other 
perplexities  was  to  know  how  to  save 
her  son's  property  should  the  Earl  be 
condemned  for  high  treason.  So  she 
set  her  woman's  wits  to  work,  and 
showed  she  possessed  brains  as  well 
as  courage.  As  we  have  seen,  since 
1712  the  Earl  owned  merely  his  life- 
rent.  Thus  only  what  he  possessed 
could  be  taken  from  him ;  but  the 
son's  security  lay  in  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  family  papers ;  should  they 
be  lost  or  destroyed,  there  would  be 


nothing  to  prove  the  claim  beyond 
right  of  birth,  and  that  would  not 
go  for  much  against  the  might  of 
a  triumphant  Government.  We  are 
told  that  there  was  no  one  in  whose 
safe  keeping  she  could  place  them, 
though  why  Lord  Traquair  could  not 
be  relied  on  is  not  clear.  One 
night,  therefore,  she  sallied  forth  into 
the  grounds  of  Terregles,  accompanied 
by  the  gardener  James  Smith,  "  an 
honest,  good  servant."  Together  they 
buried  the  precious  documents  ;  none 
but  those  two  knew  where  they  were, 
but  it  is  supposed  the  hole  was  made 
under  some  beeches  at  the  end  of  a 
grass  terrace. 

The  nearest  road  from  the  west  of 
Scotland  lay  through  Lancaster  and 
Lichfield.  The  Countess  nevertheless 
decided  to  travel  by  way  of  Newcastle 
and  York.  The  weather  was  terribly 
severe  ;  in  some  places  snow  lay  three 
feet  deep,  and  the  usual  maximum  of 
an  English  hard  winter  was  attained 
by  the  Thames  being  frozen  over.  Yet 
in  spite  of  this  the  brave  woman  set 
out  and  rode  across  the  Border.  She 
had  but  two  servants,  a  groom  and 
her  maid  Cecilia  Evans,  a  Welsh- 
woman who  had  been  with  her  since 
her  marriage.  Except  for  two  days, 
when  she  found  a  seat  in  the  coach 
between  York  and  Grantham,  the 
whole  of  the  journey  was  made  on 
horseback,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  Lady  Nithsdale  was  laid  up 
for  some  time  after  at  last  reaching 
London.  But  she  never  murmured, 
though  it  was  not  until  February  2nd 
that  she  was  able  to  write  to  her 
lawyer  Alves  upon  money-matters, 
mentioning  that  her  husband  was 
"at  very  great  expense  in  the  Tower." 
He  had  a  room,  or  rooms,  in  the 
house  of  the  Lieutenant,  and  appar- 
ently was  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances would  allow.  Two  days 
later  she  wrote  to  Lady  Traquair 
that  she  had  "ventured  out  to  see 
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a  friend  of  yours  and  mine,  whom 
now  and  then  by  favour  I  get  a 
sight  of.  He  is  well,  God  be  thanked, 
and  cannot  sufficiently  acknowledge 
his  obligations  to  you  and  your  Lord 
for  all  your  favours,  and  the  kind- 
ness you  show  his  little  daughter  in 
a  particular  manner.  My  heart  is  so 
full  I  can  say  no  more  at  present." 
And  so  the  letter  ends,  which  is  given 
here  as  showing  the  gentleness  of  her 
nature.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  her 
letters,  one  might  have  supposed  her 
to  have  been  of  somewhat  masculine 
temperament,  but  having  them  before 
us  it  is  seen  how  womanly  she  was. 
Her  brave  spirit  overcame  her  weak 
body,  enabling  her  to  dare  and  to  do. 
By  this  time,  although  Lady  Niths- 
dale  had  appealed  to  all  those  in 
power,  no  hope  was  given  of  her 
husband's  pardon.  Indeed,  everyone 
told  her  plainly  that,  though  some  of 
the  prisoners  might  be  pardoned,  they 
did  not  think  her  husband  would  be 
included. 


I  begged  to  know  the  occasion  of  this 
distinction  [she  writes] ,  but  could  obtain 
no  answer  to  that  point,  but  that  they 
would  not  flatter  me,  which,  though  they 
did  not  tell  me,  well  did  I  know  the 
reason.  A  Catholic  upon  the  Borders, 
and  one  who  had  a  great  following,  and 
whose  family  had  ever  upon  all  occasions 
stuck  to  the  royal  family,  and  the  only 
support  the  Catholics  had  among  the 
Whiggish  part  of  the  country,  would  be 
well  out  of  the  way.  They  had  not  yet 
forgot  that  his  grandfather  held  out,  as 
the  last  garrison  in  Scotland,  his  own 
castle  of  Caerlaverock,  and  rendered  it 
up  but  by  the  king's  own  orders,  so  that 
now  they  had  him  in  their  power,  they 
were  resolved  not  to  let  him  slip  out  of 
their  hands. 


The  Countess  had  but  too  much 
ground  for  her  fears.  The  rebel 
Lords  had  been  arraigned  before 
the  House  of  Peers  on  January  19th, 
had  given  in  their  answers  to  the 
charge,  and  pleaded  guilty.  Lord 


Nithsdale's  plea,  which  was  very 
long,  began :  "It  is  with  the  utmost 
confusion  the  said  Earl  appears  at 
your  Lordships'  Bar,  under  the  weight 
of  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain  for  high  treason. 
He  humbly  begs  leave  in  extenuation 
of  his  crime,  to  assure  your  Lordships 
that  he  was  always  a  zealous  asserter 
of  the  liberties  of  his  country."  Other 
things  were  also  pleaded ;  among  them 
being  that  the  Earl  had  voluntarily 
surrendered  at  Preston,  to  prevent 
further  bloodshed,  and  that  he  did 
not  know  of  the  intended  insurrection 
until,  with  four  only  of  his  domestics, 
he  found  the  other  rebels  actually 
in  arms.  Lord  Cowper  being  Lord 
Chancellor,  was  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  court,  which  met  again  on 
February  9th  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Under  that  date  Lady  Cowper 
wrote  in  her  diary :  "  The  day  of 
the  Trials.  My  Lord  was  named 
High  Steward  by  the  King,  to  his 
vexation  and  mine  ;  but  it  could  not 
be  helped  and  so  we  must  submit." 
But  her  heart  bled  for  the  prisoners 
and  she  stayed  away  from  the  trial, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the 
fashionable  excitement  of  the  hour. 
This  was  well,  for  though  in  passing 
sentence  Lord  Cowper  made  a  great 
speech,  which  his  wife  notes  as  being 
"  commended  by  everybody,"  the  sen- 
tence itself  was  of  the  old  terrible 
form.  The  prisoners  were  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 

Lady  Cowper  says  that  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  peti- 
tioned to  intercede  with  the  King 
for  the  pardon  of  the  rebels.  The 
Peers  did  so,  passing  the  resolution 
by  a  majority  of  four,  and  requested 
that  clemency  should  be  shown  "  to 
such  of  them  as  should  deserve  his 
mercy."  But  "the  Elector"  with 
German  brutality  sent  back  word 
that  "  on  this  and  all  other  occasions 
he  would  do  as  he  chose."  After  re- 
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cording  which  incident  Lady  Cowper 
betrays  her  Whig  sympathies  by 
adding  :  "  The  Lords  who  had  gone 
astray  the  day  before  plainly  showed 
by  their  looks  that  they  felt  they 
had  played  the  fool."  The  faithful 
Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
being  petitioned  so  annoying  that, 
to  avoid  giving  an  answer,  they 
adjourned  until  after  the  day  of 
execution. 

On  Saturday,  February  18th,  Lady 
Nithsdale  writes  to  Lady  Traquair 
that  she  had  presented  a  petition  to 
the  King  on  the  previous  Monday. 
This  was  in  defiance  of  his  orders, 
but  Lord  Nithsdale  (who  at  no  time 
appears  to  have  been  his  wife's  equal 
in  courage)  was  so  anxious  for  the 
attempt  to  be  made,  that  the  Countess 
resolved  to  present  a  petition  her- 
self, though  with  little  hope  of  being 
successful,  owing  to  "  the  precaution 
the  Elector  had  taken  to  avoid  it." 

To  begin  with  she  did  not  know 
the  Sovereign  by  sight  and  was  afraid 
of  addressing  the  wrong  person. 
Two  ladies  therefore  went  with  her, 
one  being  a  Mrs.  Morgan,  and  the 
three  together  proceeded  to  the  palace 
and  placed  themselves  in  a  gallery 
through  the  whole  length  of  which 
George  had  to  pass  from  his  private 
apartments  to  the  drawing-room. 
There  she  and  her  friends  waited, 
by  the  middle  window  just  half  way 
down  the  room.  One  can  picture 
the  whole  scene.  The  wan  figure 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  holding 
her  petition  ready,  the  colour  in  her 
face  coming  and  going  with  the 
anxiety.  Presently  the  King  came 
with  his  gentlemen  and  pages  in 
waiting.  The  Countess  knelt  and 
held  out  the  paper,  telling  him  in 
French  who  she  was.  George  could 
not  pretend  not  to  know  her,  but  he 
took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  her. 
In  despair  the  Countess  caught  hold 
of  the  skirt  of  his  coat  and  began 


to  plead  for  mercy;  but  he  would 
not  listen  even  then,  and  in  trying 
to  hurry  on  dragged  the  kneeling 
woman  almost  to  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room.  At  this  point  one  of 
the  attendants  put  his  arm  round  her 
waist  to  pull  her  away ;  another  drew 
the  coat  out  of  her  hand,  and  George 
disappeared,  leaving  the  Countess 
almost  fainting,  while  the  petition  she 
had  endeavoured  during  the  struggle 
to  place  in  the  King's  pocket  lay 
disregarded  on  the  floor.  One  man 
present,  moved  with  pity,  took  it  to 
the  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber 
then  in  waiting,  who  happened  to  be 
Lord  Dorset,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Morgan. 
Lady  Nithsdale  had  written  asking 
him  to  see  that  the  petition  was  read. 
Mrs.  Morgan  followed  the  King  into 
the  drawing-room  and  delivered  this 
letter  to  Dorset,  who  was  very  kind 
but  just  then  at  cards  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Afterwards  he  did  what 
he  could,  urged  on  by  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  who  had  seen  Lady  Niths- 
dale's  sad  plight.  Between  them 
Dorset  and  Montrose  persuaded  the 
King  to  read  the  petition,  but  it  was 
of  no  use ;  the  pity  of  the  case  had 
no  more  effect  upon  George  than  if  he 
had  been  Pharaoh ;  indeed,  his  own 
part  in  the  affair  and  his  ill-treatment 
of  the  poor  lady  became  so  talked 
about  that  it  only  made  him  more 
set  against  mercy.  People  remembered 
how  it  had  been  said  that  Kings  of 
England  had  never  been  used  to  refuse 
a  petition  from  the  hands  of  even 
the  poorest  woman.  George  remem- 
bered this  and  bore  a  special  grudge 
against  Lady  Nithsdale,  so  that  after- 
wards when  the  other  wives  and 
widows  of  the  attainted  Lords  put 
in  claims  for  their  jointures,  he 
ordered  Lady  Nithsdale  to  be  ex- 
cepted,  flatly  refusing  to  restore  her 
rights  or  to  hear  anything  said  in  her 
favour. 

But  though  the  King  had  no  pity, 
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the  whole  court  was  moved  with  com- 
passion. The  town  too  was  loud  in 
its  admirations  while  even  those  Whigs 
who  were  set  upon  the  execution  of 
the  other  rebels  wished  Lord  Niths- 
dale  might  be  spared  for  his  wife's 
sake.  She  herself  wrote  to  Lady 
Traquair  on  February  18th  (not 
knowing  that  the  King  had  signed 
the  death-warrants  on  the  same  day) 
that  she  was  sure,  whatever  effect  the 
petition  might  have  had,  she  herself 
had  left  nothing  undone  that  was  in 
her  power  to  do. 

But  all  had  failed,  at  least  appa- 
rently. Submission  and  abject  con- 
fession on  the  part  of  the  accused  had 
been  of  no  avail.  The  long  journey 
and  all  she  had  gone  through  both  on 
the 'way  and  afterwards  had  been  of 
no  use  to  the  faithful  wife,  except  to 
bring  her  nearer  to  the  place  where 
her  lord  was  to  suffer.  The  petition 
had  been  useless ;  but  while  there 
was  life  there  remained  hope,  and  the 
Countess  resolved  that  her  husband 
should  if  possible  escape. 


II. 


At  first  Lady  Nithsdale  took  no 
one  into  her  confidence  except  her 
maid  Evans,  whom  she  entrusted  to 
procure  the  necessaries  for  disguise, 
paint  for  the  face,  tow  for  the  wig, 
and  so  forth.  When  the  Earl  was 
told  of  the  plan,  he  refused  to  believe 
in  its  possibility  :  "  However,"  writes 
his  wife  sweetly,  "God  Almighty 
helped  me  in  that  also  when  the  time 
came."  The  prisoners  having  now 
only  a  week  to  live,  their  wives  and 
relations  were  allowed  free  access  to 
them,  and  on  February  22nd  Lady 
Nithsdale  accordingly  went  to  the 
Tower.  She  talked  to  the  guards, 
with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  she 
could  muster,  and  gave  them  money, 
— not  sufficient  to  excite  their  sus- 
picions, but  enough  to  put  them  into 


good  humour — telling  them,  poor 
lady,  that  there  was  good  news  for 
the  prisoners  and  that  she  had  no 
more  fear  for  them. 

Her  next  step  was  to  enlist  her 
landlady,  Mrs.  Mills,  in  the  plot. 
Mrs.  Mills  being  a  tall  big  woman, 
Lady  Nithsdale's  plan  was  that  the 
Earl  should  escape  in  her  clothes ; 
but  as  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
bundle  could  be  carried  into  the 
prison,  some  other  apparel  had  to  be 
provided  for  Mrs.  Mills.  It  was 
arranged  therefore  that  Mrs.  Morgan 
(who  had  helped,  as  we  know,  in 
the  interview  with  the  King)  should 
accompany  them,  and  that  she,  being 
slight  as  well  as  tall,  should  wear 
two  suits  of  clothes,  the  second  suit  to 
be  put  on  by  Mrs.  Mills,  who  was  to 
leave  her  own  clothes  for  the  Earl. 
Lady  Nithsdale  begged  Mrs.  Mills  to 
come  at  once ;  all  hope  of  a  pardon 
was  gone,  she  said,  and  this  was  the 
last  chance  of  saving  the  Earl.  Mrs. 
Mills  was  willing,  and  so  was  Mrs. 
Morgan,  and  off  accordingly  they  all 
set  (it  being  now  late  in  the  February 
after  noon),  the  chief  conspirator  talking 
all  the  time  the  coach  rattled  along, 
lest  the  others  should  have  time  for 
reflection  upon  the  perilousness  of 
their  errand. 

They  arrived  at  the  Tower.  The 
guards,  it  was  evident,  had  taken  the 
kind  lady's  advice  of  the  day  before, 
and,  though  not  tipsy,  had  certainly 
been  drinking  the  King's  health. 
Mrs.  Morgan  was  taken  in  first,  only 
one  visitor  being  allowed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  wife.  Swiftly  the  Countess 
helped  Mrs.  Morgan  off  with  her  super- 
fluous set  of  garments,  and  took  her 
out  again,  begging  her  aloud  to  send 
Mrs.  Evans.  Mrs.  Morgan  having 
been  got  half  way  down  the  stairs 
was  met  by  and  exchanged  for  Mrs. 
Mills,  who  entered  with  her  hand- 
kerchief before  her  eyes  in  grief  at 
the  coming  farewell.  My  Lady  at 
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once  proceeded  to  paint  her  husband's 
face  into  as  near  a  semblance  of 
Mrs.  Mills's  as  possible;  and  then, 
when  Mrs.  Mills  had  exchanged  her 
hood  and  outer  garments  for  those 
Mrs.  Morgan  had  left  and  for  Lady 
Nithsdale's  own  hood,  leaving  her  dis- 
carded clothes  for  the  use  of  the  Earl, 
she  (being  carefully  instructed  not  to 
hide  her  face,  as  she  had  done  on  en- 
tering,) was  also  escorted  out  through 
what  must  have  been  the  guard-room, 
as  there  were  many  people  in  it, 
women-folk  of  the  soldiers'.  As  they 
passed  along  the  Countess  said  with 
much  apparent  agitation  :  "  Dear  Mrs. 
Catherine,  I  must  beg  you  to  go  in  all 
haste  and  look  for  my  woman,  for  she 
certainly  does  not  know  what  o'clock 
it  is,  and  hath  forgotten  the  petition 
I  am  to  give,  which  should  I  miss  is 
irreparable,  having  but  this  one  night ; 
let  her  make  all  the  haste  she  can,  for 
I  shall  be  upon  thorns  till  she  comes." 
This  appeal  greatly  moved  the  spec- 
tators, the  sentinels  promptly  opened 
the  door,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  departed. 

The  Countess  returned  to  the 
prisoner's  room,  and  in  all  haste  got 
her  husband  into  Mrs.  Mills's  dress 
with  one  of  her  own  petticoats.  By 
the  time  the  transfer  was  effected,  the 
early  February  twilight  had  set  in ; 
but  instead  of  this  being  a  relief  it 
added  a  new  terror  lest  the  guards 
should  light  the  candles.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost,  and  opening 
the  door  the  Countess  led  her  husband 
out,  the  imaginary  and  weeping  Mrs. 
Mills.  As  they  went  the  Countess 
proceeded  to  loudly  abuse  the  sup- 
posed tardiness  of  the  maid  Evans 
aniS  lament  the  harm  it  was  doing. 
"  SJk  dear  Mrs.  Betty,"  implored  she, 
"  pr,  y.  run  and  bring  her  with  you, 
for  God's  sake  ;  you  know  my  lodgings, 
and  if  ever  you  made  haste  in  your 
life  do  it  now,  for  I  am  almost  dis- 
tracted with  the  disappointment." 

Hearing  all  this  the  guards  opened 
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the  outer  door  and  the  two  went 
down-stairs.  The  Countess  still  con- 
tinued to  urge  her  friend  to  haste, 
but  took  the  precaution  to  walk 
behind  her,  in  terror  lest  any  pecu- 
liarity of  gait  or  manner  should  betray 
the  disguise.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
stood  the  faithful  and  maligned  Evans, 
and  Mrs.  Mills's  husband  was  there 
too,  but  so  astonished  at  the  success 
of  the  plot  as  to  be  quite  helpless. 
Evans,  however,  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  promptly  carried  his 
lordship  off  to  some  friends  of  her 
own,  without  telling  the  stupefied 
Mills.  Had  she  not  done  this  so 
quickly  Lady  Nithsdale  says  all  had 
been  lost.  Evans  afterwards  returned 
to  look  for  Mills,  who  had  by  this 
time  recovered  his  wits  and  gone 
home ;  and  between  them  they  man- 
aged to  take  the  Earl  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

Though  her  husband  was  out  of 
prison,  Lady  Nithsdale  was  not.  She 
now  had  to  contrive  that  his  absence 
should  not  be  discovered  in  time  to 
allow  of  recapture.  So,  having  fired 
off  her  indignant  message  to  Evans, 
she  returned  to  the  Earl's  room.  The 
people  in  the  guard-room  again  had 
their  pity  aroused  at  the  poor  lady's 
perplexing  fear  of  being  too  late. 
This  was  convenient ;  it  secured  the 
Countess  from  being  disturbed  while 
she  made  it  appear  as  if  she  and  her 
husband  were  pacing  his  room  to- 
gether in  earnest  talk,  she  speaking 
as  though  to  him  and  imitating  his 
voice  in  reply.  How  long  she  con- 
tinued this  we  do  not  know ;  she  says 
until  she  thought  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  for  him  to  get  safely  away,  after 
which  she  began  to  think  of  her  own 
safety,  not  knowing  what  might  be 
the  consequences  of  capture  in  the 
circumstances.  Luckily  she  did  not 
learn  till  later  that  in  a  case  of  high 
treason  a  wife's  head  was  answerable 
for  her  husband's.  Opening  the  door 
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so  that  those  without  might  hear,  she 
bid  good-night,  saying  she  thought 
something  strange  must  have  hap- 
pened to  keep  Evans  away,  "  she  that 
never  used  to  be  neglectful  in  the 
smallest  thing,"  and  adding  that  the 
only  remedy  lay  in  going  herself. 
She  promised  to  return  that  night  if 
allowed,  or  if  not,  on  the  next  morn- 
ing. Then  she  shut  the  door  "  with 
a  flap,"  but  before  doing  this  pulled 
the  string  of  the  latch  to  the  inside, 
in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not  be 
opened  from  without.  The  unsus- 
pecting valet  was  next  told  his 
master  had  some  prayers  to  finish, 
and  would  not  require  candles  till  he 
sent  for  them.  Then  she  fled. 

Several  coaches  were  outside  the 
Tower  waiting  for  hire,  and  taking 
one  she  drove  to  her  lodgings.  As 
the  great  thing  was  to  avoid  being 
traced,  she  took  a  chair  and  went  to 
the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  who  had 
promised  to  have  helped  with  a  last 
attempt  at  a  petition  had  the  escape 
been  frustrated.  Dismissing  the  chair 
Lady  Nithsdale  desired  to  see  the 
great  lady's  gentlewoman,  and  after 
giving  her  a  message  of  thanks  went 
on,  in  another  chair,  to  the  Duchess 
of  Montrose,  who  throughout  had 
shown  the  greatest  sympathy.  On 
seeing  the  Countess's  radiant  face  the 
Duchess  at  first  thought  that  all  the 
trouble  had  turned  her  poor  friend's 
brain ;  but  when  she  learned  the 
truth  she  implored  the  Countess  to 
seek  her  own  safety,  knowing  how 
angry  the  King  was  over  the  affair 
of  the  petition.  So  a  third  sedan  was 
called  for,  and  Lady  Nithsdale  went 
away. 

The  Duchess  having  promised  to 
find  out  how  the  news  of  the  escape 
was  received,  went  to  the  court  with 
that  object  and  reported  that  "  the 
Elector  "  had  "  stormed  terribly,"  and 
ordered  the  other  prisoners  to  be 
more  straitly  guarded. 


After  leaving  her  friend  Lady 
Nithsdale  went  to  meet  Evans,  and 
learned  that  the  Earl  was  hid  in  the 
house  of  a  poor  woman  "just  before 
the  Court  of  Guards."  There  was 
but  one  small  room  with  a  bed  in  it, 
wherein  they  secreted  themselves  at 
once  lest  suspicion  should  be  aroused 
by  their  moving  about.  Evans  left 
them  some  wine  and  bread,  but 
except  for  this,  and  what  Mrs.  Mills 
could  bring  next  day  in  her  pocket, 
they  had  nothing  to  eat  from  Thurs- 
day evening  till  Sunday  night.  Dur- 
ing this  time  as  they  lay  hid  they 
knew  Derwent  water  and  Kenmure 
were  being  taken  to  the  scaffold. 
They  could  not,  however,  have  known 
that  at  the  last  moment  Carnwath, 
Widdrington,  and  Nairne  were  re- 
prieved, or  something  else,  more  par- 
ticularly affecting  themselves,  which 
Lady  Cowper  notes  in  her  diary  on 
February  23rd. 

I  carried  the  gag  which  was  brought 
from  Preston  by  Mr.  Carter  to  Court,  by 
order  of  the  Princess  [of  Wales] .  A  great 
number  of  them  were  found  in  the  house 
of  one  Shuttleworth,  a  Papist.  .  .  The 
gags  are  really  frightful.  They  go  down 
the  throat  a  great  way,  with  a  bend,  and 
under  that  there  is  an  iron  spike  that 
runs  into  the  tongue  if  it  is  stirred,  and 
the  ends  have  screws  that  screw  into  the 
cheeks.  We  sat  up  till  past  two,  to  do  a 
pleasing  office,  which  was  to  reprieve  four 
of  the  Lords  in  the  Tower,  though  the 
Earl  of  Nithsdale  had  made  his  escape ; 
but  it  was  not  then  known  and  he  was 
reprieved  with  the  rest. 

Lord  Derwentwater  expected  a  re- 
prieve. The  folly  of  his  wife  and  rela- 
tions in  making  Parliament  meddle,  did 
him  a  great  deal  of  harm.  He  had 
treated  the  Council  with  a  great  deal  of 
ill  manner  and  foolish  cunning  when  he 
was  examined  about  a  letter  from  the 
Pretender,  which  thanked  him  for  trans- 
mitting money  so  generously.  .  .  When 
he  was  asked  about  the  letter,  he  denied 
everything,  and  said  it  was  a  trick  of  his 
Uncle  Will  to  do  him  a  mischief.  He  was 
also  the  first  to  take  up  arms.  .  .  God 
grant  us  peace  to  heal  all  our  divisions, 
and  to  take  away  the  rancour  we  have 
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now  among  us.  It  is  confirmed  that  Lord 
Nithsdale  is  escaped.  I  hope  he'll  get 
clear  off.  I  never  was  better  pleased  at 
anything  in  my  life,  and  I  believe  every- 
body is  the  same. 

Had  the  Countess  but  been  told  or 
been  able  to  foresee  that  a  reprieve 
would  come  after  all !  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  King  did  not  give 
way  until  the  last  moment,  and  Niths- 
dale having  escaped  without  await- 
ing the  royal  clemency  there  was  the 
less  chance  of  obtaining  any  should 
he  again  fall  into  the  power  of  the 
Government. 

This  was  what  had  now  to  be 
avoided,  and  on  the  Saturday  night, 
February  25th,  Mills  came  and  took 
the  Earl  to  the  Venetian  Embassy. 
The  Ambassador  himself  knew  nothing 
of  it,  but  one  of  his  servants  named 
Michell  kept  the  Earl  in  his  own 
room  until  the  following  Wednesday. 
Michell  had  orders  to  take  a  coach 
to  Dover  to  bring  the  Ambassador's 
brother  to  London,  and  putting  Lord 
Nithsdale  into  a  servant's  livery,  got 
him  safely  to  the  coast.  Here  Michell 
hired  a  small  vessel  and  together  they 
crossed  to  Calais,  with  such  a  favour- 
able wind  that  the  captain  declared 
it  could  not  have  been  a  shorter 
passage  had  anyone  been  flying  for 
his  life.  Michell  could  have  returned 
home  unsuspected,  but  preferred  to 
stay  on  abroad,  Lord  Nithsdale  having 
taken  a  fancy  to  him.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  person  of  the  same 
name  who  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Chevalier  St.  George  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage  with  Clementina  Sobieski. 

Meanwhile  the  Countess  lay  hid 
somewhere  in  Drury  Lane,  at  the 
house  of  "a  very  honest  man  "  she 
says,  till  hearing  that  all  was  well 
and  her  husband  safely  across  the 
Channel,  she  resolved  upon  a  fresh 
enterprise. 

She  had  asked  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch  to  intercede  with  the 


Government  for  leave  to  go  about 
her  own  affairs.  The  Government 
had  supposed  her  to  be  with  her 
husband  and,  hearing  this  was  not 
so,  refused.  The  Solicitor-General, 
however,  proved  himself  a  friend, 
and  through  his  influence  it  was 
resolved  not  to  apprehend  her  so 
long  as  she  did  not  openly  appear  in 
either  England  or  Scotland.  But  this, 
though  something,  was  not  enough. 
When  leaving  home  to  go  to  her 
husband  there  had  been  no  time  to 
arrange  things,  save  to  secure  the 
family  papers  by  that  hasty  burial. 
These,  if  left  where  they  were,  would 
be  destroyed  by  damp  ;  and  if  they 
were  lost,  being  the  writs  and  title- 
deeds  to  the  family  estates,  not  only 
would  her  husband  be  an  exile  but 
her  son  would  also  be  a  beggar. 
There  was,  as  Lady  Nithsdale  says, 
no  one  fit  to  be  trusted  with  them, 
the  mansion  of  Terregles  being  at 
the  mercy  of  anyone  who  chose  to 
search  it;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  had  been  searched,  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  only  herself  and  the  gardener 
knew  where  the  papers  were.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  therefore  that  she 
should  return  to  Scotland ;  and  as 
she  had  risked  her  life  for  her  hus- 
band, she  now  ventured  her  liberty 
for  the  sake  of  her  son. 

The  journey  south  had  been  the 
only  one  she  had  ever  ridden  and 
that,  though  bad  enough  from  foul 
weather,  was  as  nothing  to  this,  when 
had  her  identity  become  known  she 
would  inevitably  have  been  seized. 
She  bought  three  horses  and  set  out 
with  Evans  and  the  "  very  trusty 
man"  whom  she  had  brought  to 
London  with  her. 

They  reached  Traquair  unmolested, 
and  then,  Lady  Nithsdale  says,  she 
was  safe,  for  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
county,  being  her  husband's  brother- 
in-law,  would  have  given  her  private 
warning  of  danger.  She  did  not 
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venture  to  stay  longer  than  two  days, 
giving  out  that  she  had  obtained  leave 
from  the  Government.  This  could  be 
managed  with  impunity  for  a  time, 
but  not  for  long,  and  she  went  on  to 
Terregles  without  sending  notice,  not 
knowing  what  the  magistrates  of 
Dumfriesshire  might  think  fit  to  do. 
But  having  got  there  safely  she  again 
gave  out  she  had  the  necessary  per- 
mission, and  to  give  colour  to  the 
assertion  sent  word  to  the  neighbours 
that  she  longed  to  see  them. 

The  precious  papers  were  safe ;  the 
winter  having  been  so  very  hard,  the 
parchments  were  as  dry,  she  says,  as 
though  they  had  lain  by  the  fire.    She 
sent  them  to  Traquair,  and  then,  her 
object   being   accomplished,    returned 
to  Traquair  herself,  and  seems  to  have 
stayed    there  several  weeks,   till   she 
heard  that  the  magistrates  were  grow- 
ing suspicious  and  had  determined  to 
examine  into  the  authenticity  of  the 
permit  which  allowed  her  to  be  there. 
She  calmly  sent  word  that  she  won- 
dered they  had  not  thought  of  that 
before,  and  next  morning  at  daybreak 
was  in    the  saddle  once  more,   with 
Evans  and  the  groom  on  the  weary 
journey  back  to  London.     But  there 
was  no   resting  for  her   there.      She 
heard  it  talked  of  that  she  had  been 
in  Scotland,   that  King  George   was 
furious  at  it,  declaring  Lady  Niths- 
dale   had    done   him    more    mischief 
than  any  woman  in  Christendom,  and 
that  orders  were  out  for  her  arrest. 
Upon  this  the  poor  lady  "  lay  quiet 
till  the  hubbub  and  search  was  over." 
This  apparently  was  not  until  towards 
the  end  of  July,  when  on  the   19th 
she  wrote  to  Lady  Traquair  that  she 
was  just  about  to  go  on  board-ship  : 
"  God  Almighty  reward  you  and  your 
dear    Lord.      Whatever   place    I    am 
in,    I    am   sure    I    shall    allwise   be 
mindfull  of  my  obligations,  and  while 
I  breathe  shall  take  all  opportunity 
of    proving    myself    without    deceit, 


dear    sister,    your    most    affectionate 
sister  and  very  humble  servant,  W. 

JSTlTHSDALE." 

Accompanied  by  Evans,  and  ap- 
parently by  little  Lady  Anne,  she 
embarked  at  twelve  on  a  Tuesday  night 
and  arrived  at  Sluys  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  having  been  very  ill 
during  the  voyage,  in  consequence  of 
which  she  lost  the  child  she  had  been 
expecting.  By  the  middle  of  August 
she  was  far  enough  recovered  to  reach 
Bruges  and  send  a  few  thankful  lines 
to  Lady  Traquair. 

In    October    Lady    Nithsdale    was 
with  her  husband  at  Lille ;  but  they 
did   not    stay  there   long,   and   seem 
never  to  have  really  settled  anywhere 
until  they  reached  Rome.    The  Coun- 
tess  wrote  from    Paris  in   February, 
1717,  giving  a  pitiful  report  of  their 
condition.     They  had  waited  on  Mary 
Beatrice,  in  hopes  that  the  Countess 
might  be  taken  into  her  service,  but 
the   fallen   Queen  was  too  poor  ;  by 
some   means    a   pension  was  granted 
them,   but   by  whom,   unless  by  the— 
Chevalier,  is  not  clear.     Lord  Niths- 
dale was  most  extravagant ;  he  spent 
all  his  own  share  of  the  pension  and 
left    his   wife  to   manage  as  best  as 
she  could   upon  hers,  less  than  half 
of  what  he  had.     In  fact,  exile  had 
its  usual  demoralising  effect ;  for,  as 
his  wife  says,  "  When  I  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  keep  in  compass, 
he  attributed  my  advice  to  grudging 
him   everything,    which    stopped    my 
mouth  ;  since  I  am  sure  that  I  would 
not    [spare]    my   heart's    blood,  if   it 
could  do  him  any  service."     She  was 
forced    to  sell    the  small    amount  of 
plate   she   had   with   great   difficulty 
contrived    to    bring   over    with   her, 
and    when    that   was    gone    her   un- 
grateful  husband    left   her,    to   keep 
herself    and    daughter   as    best    she 
could.     She  adds  : 

All    my   satisfaction   is  that   at    least 
my  husband  has  twice  as  much  to  main- 
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tain  himself  and  man  as  I  have,  so  I  hope 
when  he  sees  there  is  no  resource,  as 
indeed  there  now  is  not  ...  he  will 
live  accordingly,  which  will  be  some  com- 
fort to  me,  though  I  have  the  mortification 
to  be  away  from  him,  which  after  we  met 
again  I  hoped  never  to  be  separated,  but 
God's  will  be  done.  .  .  God  Almighty 
keep  his  health  and  send  me  the  comfort 
of  seeing  him  soon. 

Queen  Mary  died  at  St.  Germains 
in  May,  1718,  and  though  the  Earl, 
who  was  then  at  Rome  with  the 
Chevalier,  sent  for  her,  the  Countess 
really  had  not  enough  money  for  the 
journey  across  the  Alps.  She  had 
both  her  son  and  daughter  with 
her  in  Paris,  which,  though  cheering 
her  loneliness,  could  only  have  added 
to  the  difficulty  of  existence.  In 
the  following  January  the  Nithsdales 
were  both  in  Rome,  attending  the 
court  of  the  Chevalier,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  letters  to  Lady  Traquair 
as  "the  master."  When  Clementina 
Sobieski  arrived  Lady  Nithsdale  was 
one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  who  met 
and  welcomed  her. 

But  life  was  still  full  of  anxiety. 
How  the  family  contrived  to  live  at 
all  is  a  marvel,  unless  their  son  Lord 
Maxwell  and  the  Traquairs  helped 
them.  Though  both  Earl  and  Coun- 
tess seem  to  have  held  some  sort  of 
post  about  James  and  Clementina,  the 
mortification,  from  want  of  courtly 
raiment  and  the  insults  of  other  and 
more  wealthy  exiles,  appears  to  have 
been  endless.  Sometimes  the  Earl 
would  exert  himself  sufficiently  to 
write  a  begging  letter  to  his  brother- 
in-law  Traquair  ;  but  generally  it  was 
the  wife  who  managed  the  finances 
and  kept  things  as  straight  as  she 
could.  There  is  a  gap  in  her  corres- 
pondence with  Lady  Traquair,  owing 
to  the  letters  having  been  either 
lost  or  destroyed  by  the  damp  which 
injured  many  manuscripts  in  the  Tra- 
quair family-chest ;  what  remain  show 
her  still  brave  and  keeping  up  a 


loving  interest  for  the  relations  in 
Scotland  whom  she  was  never  to  see 
again.  The  length  of  time  letters 
took  to  travel  as  late  as  1731  is 
something  we  can  hardly  realise.  In 
that  year  Lord  Maxwell  married  his 
cousin,  Lady  Catherine  Stuart.  The 
wedding  was  in  June,  yet  at  the  be- 
ginning of  October  his  mother  had  not 
received  any  news  of  it.  On  the  2nd 
of  that  month  she  has  herself  a  wed- 
ding to  announce  to  Lady  Traquair, 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Lady 
Anne  with  Lord  Bellew.  The  bride- 
groom, she  writes,  "  has  a  sufficient 
estate,  and  the  best  character  from 
everyone  that  speaks  of  him  that  I 
have  heard,  which  he  has  not  bely'd 
in  his  generous  settlements  upon  her, 
far  beyond  what  her  small  portion 
could  require,  and  your  brother  sends 
me  word  he  is  extremely  fond  of  her, 
so  I  hope  she  will  be  happy."  Let 
us  hope  she  was,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  for  long,  as  she  died  in 
May,  1735,  leaving  a  daughter  under 
two  years  old,  Mary  Frances,  who 
afterwards  married  a  younger  son  of 
Viscount  Taafe,  and  a  son,  who  only 
survived  his  mother  four  months, 
dying  in  September  1735,  and  buried 
with  her  at  Hendon. 

Only  two  more  letters  remain  ;  one 
of  December,  1732,  and  "the  next 
written  in  1739.  They  are  mostly 
on  the  old  weary  subject  of  money, 
and  a  debt  which  she  had  hoped  was 
settled  many  years  before.  She  says 
nothing  of  herself  beyond  mentioning 
that  her  "  great  troubles  and  illnesses" 
had  prevented  her  from  writing  often. 

So  this  is  the  end.  Of  the  remain- 
ing years  of  her  life  we  know  only 
that  her  husband  died  in  1744;  and 
that  their  son,  on  inheriting  the 
estates  of  which  he  had  really  been 
in  possession  since  his  parents'  flight, 
made  his  mother  an  allowance.  At 
first  she  declined  to  accept  it,  but  on 
being  persuaded  to  do  so,  insisted  on 
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setting  aside  one  half  the  amount  for 
the  purpose  of  leaving  her  husband's 
memory  clear  of  debt.  This  she  ac- 
complished, and  we  hear  she  was  at 
last  "  quite  easy  and  happy,  free  from 
what  was  a  great  and  heavy  burthen 
upon  her."  But  apparently  she  was 
too  frail  (judging  by  the  state  of  her 
signature  to  some  business-papers)  to 
bear  the  long  journey  home  to  Scot- 
land. It  is  also  conjectured  that, 
supposing  she  was  about  twenty  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  she  must 
have  been  seventy  when  she  died  at 
Rome  in  1749. 

Lord  Maxwell  was  styled  Earl  of 
Nithsdale,  but  had  no  legal  right  to 
the  title,  it  having  been  forfeited  on 
his  father's  attainder.  Lady  Wini- 
fred Maxwell  was  his  only  child,  and 
on  his  death  all  claim  to  the  title  of 
Nithsdale  became  extinct.  But  it  is 
by  their  descent  from  this  lady  that 


the    present    representative    of     the 
%  family  holds  his  title  of  Lord  Herries 
of  Terregles. 

The  Stuarts  are  gone.  Their  cause 
is  dead,  consigned  to  the  place  of 
Lost  Causes.  A  marble  monument 
has  been  raised  to  "King  James 
VIII."  and  his  wife  Clementina. 
But  of  those  among  the  most  faithful 
of  their  companions  in  adversity, 
what  of  them  1  No  one  knows. 
Dust  has  gone  to  dust,  and  of 
the  spot  where  Winifred  Herbert, 
Countess  of  Nithsdale,  and  her  hus- 
band were  laid,  there  is  not  a  trace. 
But  this  is  certain  :  so  long  as  the 
story  of  the  Fifteen  is  told  her 
memory,  with  its  tale  of  courage  in 
peril  and  quiet  endurance  in  poverty, 
exile,  and  neglect,  will  live  among 
the  names  of  the  noblest  of  England's 
women. 

C.  M.  PAINE. 
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THE  POET'S  LIMIT. 

ALL  the  spells  about  his  way, 
All  the  lustre  of  his  day, 
Never  yet  hath  poet  told, 
Though  he  hear  the  clinking  gold 
Of  the  cups  of  daffodils 
In  the  hollows  of  the  hills, 
Though  he  see  the  hue  that  lies 
Where  the  fading  purple  dies 
When  the  spanning  bow  is  given 
Like  an  archway  into  heaven. 
Though  the  mighty  music  sung 
By  the  stars  in  measure  swung, 
Or  a  bird's  delirious  panting, 
Reach  him,  utter  speech  is  wanting. 
If  to  him  come  spangled  Night, 
Veiled  and  wanton  in  delight, 
Never  can  he  tell  the  blisses 
Of  her  secret  silent  kisses. 
In  his  ear  the  crooning  bees, 
Sucking  honey  on  the  leas, 
Hum  the  songs  that  nevermore 
Sappho  sings  on  Lesbian  shore, 
Murmur  tales  of  vanished  love 
Whispered  in  Sicilian  grove, 
Tell  the  legends  that  the  ages 
Left  unheeded  in  their  pages  ; 
Yet  the  poet,  though  he  listen 

To  the  sweet,  elusive  throng, 
When  the  radiant  dewdrops  glisten, 

When  the  summer  light  is  strong, 
Till  the  sun  in  dying  glory 

Eastward  lays  the  shadows  long, 
Cannot  quite  retell  the  story, 

Cannot  quite  recall  the  song. 

W.  R.  J. 
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SINGULARLY  unattractive  in  the 
way  of  promising  sport  must  the 
word  ferreting  sound  in  the  ears  of 
the  city  clerk  or  office-boy,  who, 
invited  by  a  friend  in  the  country 
to  have  a  day  with  the  rabbits,  has 
spent  a  cold  November  morning  wait- 
ing by  a  hedge-side  hole  for  a  rabbit 
that  is  either  not  there  or  refuses  to 
bolt,  and  a  ferret  inclined  to  be  shy 
or  lazy.  The  latter  type  of  animal 
is  perhaps  of  the  two  the  less  objec- 
tionable, as  he  will  remain  quiescent 
in  a  hole  till  he  is  either  dug  out  or 
dug  in  as  the  case  may  be,  and  will 
not  irritate  the  expectant  sportsman 
by  showing  first  at  one  hole  and  then 
at  another,  and  occasionally  snapping 
at  the  pursuing  hand.  And  yet  in 
my  boyhood  I  can  recall  days  spent 
most  happily  in  this  amusement  even 
when  there  was  no  tangible  result, 
and  days  to  be  marked  with  a  red 
letter  when  patience  reaped  rich 
reward  in  the  form  of  a  headless 
rabbit,  and  I  carried  my  spoil  home 
in  triumph  hugely  comforted  by  the 
thought  that  I  had  at  any  rate  secured 
the  priest's  portion  of  the  entertain- 
ment, and  had  something  to  show 
for  two  solid  hours'  digging. 

Later  on,  however,  in  life  came  the 
really  golden  days  of  ferreting,  when 
someone  else  did  the  very  little  dig- 
ging there  was  to  be  done,  and  when 
sport  waxed  fast  and  furious  under 
the  able  management  of  old  Martin 
Luinb  and  his  son  Johnnie.  When 
their  genial  influence  was  aided  by 
a  most  evil-looking  yet  highly  saga- 
cious cur,  backed  up  by  the  persua- 
sive methods  of  a  highly  educated 
family  of  ferrets,  it  was  almost 


impossible  for  a  rabbit  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  bolt  and  give  fair  sport 
in  the  open.  And  in  those  rare  cases 
when  the  destined  victim  proved  obsti- 
nate, either  father  or  son  had  a  hand 
on  him  in  a  moment. 

"  Where  be  un,  Johnnie,  think  you  ?" 

"  Long  side  somewhere  hereabouts, 
feyther, — 'ark  to  un  scrabbling." 

"  Old  Mo  have  nosed  un  right  up 
close  to  ditch  side,  right  agin  ye, 
Johnnie, — viccan  hole,  lad, — there, 
didn't  I  tell  'ee  1  Out  she  come. 
Onwaard  !  "  And  on  we  went  to 
the  next  hole,  those  in  our  wake 
being  rapidly  blocked  up  as  we 
proceeded. 

With  the  rabbits  that  did  bolt 
(and  the  exceptions  were  few  and 
far  between)  the  conversation,  as  we 
made  our  way  down  the  hedge-row 
at  a  merry  pace,  ran  in  an  almost 
stereotyped  form.  On  the  side  of 
the  hedge  went  old  Martin  carrying 
a  loose  ferret  in  his  hand,  on  the 
other  side  Johnnie  with  a  bag,  from 
the  mouth  of  which  a  hanging  string 
betokened  the  presence  of  the  great 
line  ferret,  hero  of  a  hundred  fights. 

"  Ferret  in,  feyther  ?  "  piped 
Johnnie. 

"  Ferret  in,  Johnnie." 

"  Ferret  out,  feyther, — no,  going 
back." 

"  Ferret  out,  Johnnie.    Onwaards  ! " 

Or  again  it  would  be  :  "  Ferret  in, 
feyther?" 

"  Ferret  in,  Johnnie."  Then, 
crescendo,  "  He've  bolt ! — "  fortissimo, 
"  There  un  goes,  Master  George  ! 
you've  gotten  her, — no,  missed  her, 
dang  !  " — pianissimo,  "  Ne'er  you 
mind,  young  master,  we'll  have  un 
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again  presently;  her  have  only  gone 
into  a  wee  bit  hole.  Picked  up 
ferret  Johnnie  ? " 

"Picked  un  up,  feyther ;  onwaards !" 

It  was  interesting  to  note  how 
rapidly  the  rabbit  changed  its  sex. 
In  the  hole  it  was  always  he  ;  when 
bolted  and  shot  at  it  became  she; 
when  duly  accounted  for  and  hung 
up  on  the  hedge  it  was  finally  decided 
to  be  neuter. 

On  one  great  occasion,  when  the 
old  fitcher-coloured  ferret,  that 
commonly  led  the  assault,  had  had 
enough  of  it  and  we  were  working 
with  a  strange  animal,  we  were 
joined  by  Farmer  Brown,  the  tenant 
of  the  fields  we  were  in.  It  stands 
to  the  credit  of  Farmer  Brown, 
that  he  was  (so  at  least  said  the 
Squire)  the  only  tenant  on  the  estate 
who  paid  his  rent  without  grumbling. 
It  may  have  been  (I  do  not  like 
positively  to  assert  it  as  a  fact)  that 
Farmer  Brown  paid  the  rent  merely 
because  he  was  too  stupid  to  object, 
or  it  may  have  been  that  he  stuck 
to  his  work  better  than  his  neigh- 
bours, and  neither  followed  the 
hounds  himself  nor  presented  his 
household  with  a  Broadwood  piano- 
forte. But  in  ordinary  matters  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  a  more  veri- 
table clodpole  than  the  worthy  farmer 
never  trod  shoe-leather;  he  was  chary 
of  speech,  slow  of  comprehension,  and 
as  deaf  as  a  post,  which,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  unfortunate  for  him. 
However,  "  Ferret  in,  feyther  1 "  came 
the  cry. 

"  Ferret  in,  Johnnie, — 'tis  bobtailed 
un,  un  bites;  let  Farmer  Brown 
handle  un."  And  Johnnie,  like  a 
wise  lad  obeyed  the  injunction. 

"Ferret  out,  Johnnie?"  from  old 
Martin. 

"  Ferret  out,  feyther." 

"  Have  un  bit  Farmer  Brown  1 " 

"  It  have  so."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  was  still  biting. 


"  Let  un  bite  un  again  then— on- 
waards ! "  And  onwards  we  went, 
the  bobtailed  ferret  being  conveyed 
by  the  simple  process  of  hanging  on 
to  Farmer  Brown's  thumb,  which  was 
streaming  with  blood.  Where  a  less 
phlegmatic  soul  might  have  roared 
murder  or  broken  the  grinning 
Johnnie's  neck,  our  worthy  farmer 
strolled  along  in  no  degree  discom- 
posed, doing  his  best,  however,  to 
choke  the  ferret  off  as  he  went ;  but 
he  never  offered  to  come  out  with  us 
again. 

Years  rolled  on  and  for  myself  the 
higher  art  of  pheasant-shooting  pre- 
sently superseded  the  more  homely 
ferreting.  And  as  a  school-master, 
when  his  former  pupils  have  duly 
cut  their  wisdom  teeth,  begins  to 
number  some  of  them  among  his 
familiar  friends,  so  in  his  later  days 
did  old  Martin  Lumb  occasionally 
invite  my  confidence  in  matters  that 
passed  his  comprehension,  and  as  a 
sort  of  set-off  reproduce  some  of  his 
own  reminiscences  or  impart  to  me 
his  views  on  humanity  in  general. 
As  in  the  prime  of  life  he  had  ever 
been  among  the  most  sober  and  clean- 
tongued  men  in  our  village,  so  in 
his  decaying  years  was  he  content 
to  bear,  with  patient  endurance  if  not 
cheerful  resignation,  the  chronic  at- 
tacks of  rheumatism  with  which  old 
age  is  apt  to  pay  out  the  score  of 
long  and  chilly  night-watchings  and 
days  spent  in  damp  clothes. 

I  generally  managed  to  find  an 
hour  or  two,  in  virtue  of  our  long 
acquaintanceship,  to  go  and  have  a 
chat  with  the  old  fellow  in  the  winter 
evenings  when  he  was  laid  by,  and 
seldom  found  him  in  anything  but 
a  conversational  humour. 

"  Ain't  the  man  I  was,  Master 
George,  not  by  a  long  chalk.  Sha'n't 
see  many  more  winters  I  reckon  ; — 
but  what  do  it  matter  after  all  ] 
There's  Johnnie  as  knows  just  as 
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much  about  pheasants  and  things  as  I 
do  mysel,  and  he'll  step  into  my  shoes 
same  as  I  stepped  into  my  feyther's. 
There'll  have  been  Lumbs  keppering 
on  old  place  sixty  years  or  more. 
I  reckon  as  t'  Squire's  pheasants'll 
be  right  as  rain  if  there's  a  Lumb 
a-going,  whether  it  were  John  or 
Martin." 

If  on  the  one  hand  he  was  easy 
in  his  mind  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Squire's  pheasants,  it  now  and  again 
seemed  to  come  between  my  old  friend 
and  his  rest  that  Providence,  in  as- 
signing separate  abodes  in  the  world 
to  come  for  the  good  and  for  the  evil, 
had  apparently  overlooked  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  "  us  'twixt  and 
'tween  folk." 

"  I  seems  to  count,  Master  George," 
he  said  to  me  one  day,  "  as  I've  done 
my  dooty,  as  the  Catechee  do  say,  in 
that  state  of  life  to  which, — well  I 
ain't  agoin  to  say  as  I  were  called 
'xactly,  as  I  went  there  by  chice  like. 
You  see,  my  feyther  he  were  a  kepper 
and  his  feyther  afore  him,  and  so  in 
course  I  were  a  kepper  too.  Not 
likely  as  I  were  going  to  take  on 
another  job,  were  it?  And  they  do 
say  and  all,  Master  George,  as  what's 
bred  in  the  bone  will  come  out  in 
the  flesh.  But  then,  you  see,  I've 
picked  up  my  eggs  proper,  and  had 
as  good  luck  as  some  in  not  having 
had  too  many  bad  'uns,  and  I've 
reared  my  pheasants  strong  and 
healthy,  as  you  knows  yourself. 
There  ain't  no  better  birds  in  the 
county,  though  I  says  it.  But  what 
I  wants  to  know  is  where  be  I  agoing 
to,  when  I've  done  along  o'  keppering 
here,  and  what  be  they  agoing  to  do 
along  o'  me  when  they  gets  me  there 
— supposing  as  they  does  give  me  a 
up-ticket  and  all.  There  ain't  no 
coverts  yonder  as  I've  ever  heard 
tell  of ;  not  as  I've  ever  seed  a  map 
of  t'  estate." 

I  think  he  was  a  little  more  easy 


in  his  mind  when  in  some  book  of 
travels  that  he  got  hold  of  he  found 
that  birds  of  Paradise  were  men- 
tioned, and  he  had  evidently  been  at 
some  pains  to  keep  a  mark  in  the 
volume  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  show  me  a  picture  of  one  of 
those  gorgeous  creatures. 

"  Not  as  I  wouldn't  liever  have  a 
good  old  English  pheasant  when  all's 
said  and  done,  Master  George.  You 
ain't  a  going  to  get  a  critter  with 
a  tail  like  that  to  fly  high  when 
there's  a  wind  a-blowing ;  and  it  looks 
windy  up  yon  at  times." 

A  little  out  of  my  depth  in  these 
semi  -  theological  discussions,  I  sug- 
gested one  day  that  a  clergyman 
might  be  able  to  give  him  more  help 
than  I  could ;  but  Martin  did  not 
take  to  the  idea  at  all  kindly  and, 
as  was  generally  the  case,  the  con- 
versation gradually  resolved  itself 
into  reminiscences  of  the  past  in 
the  place  of  speculations  on  the 
future. 

"  Parson,"  he  said  contemptuously, 
"  and  what  do  he  know  about  kep- 
pering? Not  our  parson  leastways, 
as  don't  know  a  cock  from  a  hen, 
nor  don't  one  in  a  hundred  of  them 
neither.  Do  you  mind  old  Parson 
Thoyte  as  used  to  come  out  shooting 
along  with  Squire  when  you  was  a 
lad,  Master  George  ?  Well,  he  puts 
three  corns  in  my  calf  once,  shooting 
at  a  hare  as  ran  across  the  drive  just 
as  t'  beaters  came  up  and  I'd  hap- 
pened to  step  into  covert  to  pick  up 
a  woodcock,  as  some  one  had  shot. 
Well,  he  gives  me  half  a  suvrin  over 
that  job.  '  There  my  man,'  says  he, 
1  and  I'll  tell  'ee  what  I'll  do ;  I'll  put 
the  other  arf-suvrin  for  'ee  into  plate 
next  Sunday  seeing  as  you're  never 
there  of  a  morning  yourself,'  he  says. 
Well,  Master  George,  when  a  man's 
gotten  two  or  three  corns  in  him  and 
his  leg  a-smarting  tidy  sore,  he 
reckons  he  ought  to  have  a  suvrin 
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down  in  these  parts,  and  I've  known 
them  as  has  had  two.  And  Parson 
Thoyte  he  allus  reckoned  on  having 
two  brace  of  pheasants  to  take  home 
along  o'  he  when  he'd  been  shooting 
with  t'  Squire.  But  I  just  put  him 
up  one  brace  that  day.  'Hulloa, 
Martin  ! '  says  he  to  me,  '  rather  short 
commons,  beant  it  1 '  '  Well,'  says  I, 
'  seeing  as  your  Reverence  don't  never 
come  and  watch  no  pheasants  along  o' 
me  on  Saturday  nights,  or  till  nigh 
three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  as 
like  as  not,  I  was  thinking,  if  you 
was  to  take  them  two  birds  along 
wi'  ee,  I'd  be  putting  t'other  pair  in 
pot  at  home  for  'ee  about  same  time 
as  you'll  be  putting  my  arf-suvrin  in 
plate  for  me.' 

"  Cur'ous  thing,"  he  added  after  a 
pause,  —  "  ain't  it  Master  George  ? 
as  some  of  them  as  comes  a-shooting, 
and  don't  much  mind  where  they 
fires  to  neither,  is  allus  mighty  'tickler 
what  other  folks  besides  theyselves 
does.  Did  I  ever  tell  'ee  of  Squire 
and  Colonel  Brownlow  years  back  ? 
No?  Well,  I'll  tell  'ee  now.  We 
was  out  after  partridges  in  September, 
and  t'  Squire  he'd  had  a  bit  of  an 
accident-like  afore  lunch,  not  as  ever 
a  one  could  say  as  he  were  in  no 
fault,  for  t'  Squire's  more  careful 
where  he  be  a-firing  than  here  a  one 
and  there  a  one.  But  this  is  how 
it  were;  t'  Squire  he  were  outside 
coming  down  Farmer  Brown's  turnips, 
and  Colonel  Brownlow  he  were  next 
to  t'  Squire.  A  partridge  gets  up 
right  in  front  o'  Colonel,  mebbe 
twenty,  mebbe  twenty-five  yards  off, 
but  right  in  front  of  he.  Well,  he 
misses  un  right  and  left,  and  t'  Squire 
he  lets  fly  just  as  it  were  topping 
hedge  alongside  o'  gateway.  He  kills 
un  stone-dead,  so  as  he  drops  'most 
on  top  o'  gate,  and  danged  if  Farmer 
Brown  weren't  a-setting  on  an  old 
cob,  as  he  used  to  ride  out  farming, 
in  lane  t'  ither  side  of  hedge  just 


where  t'  Squire  couldn't  spy  he.  I 
reckon  as  two  or  three  shot  touched 
up  the  old  nag  behind,  or  leastways 
skeart  him.  For  up  goes  his  heels 
and  Farmer  Brown's  hat,  and  off  they 
goes  down  lane  same  as  if  a  tin  kettle 
were  tied  behind  'em.  T'  Squire  he 
was  that  put  out,  and  Colonel  Brown- 
low  he  roasts  un  proper,  on  at  him  all 
day  a'most,  till  I  seed  as  t'  Squire 
were  downright  tired  o'  job.  Well, 
they  birds  lay  fairish  well  that  day, 
and  when  we  was  giv'  over  we'd  gotten 
ninety-nine,  and  hares  too. 

" '  Ought  to  get  fifty  brace,'  says 
Colonel,  as  never  know'd  when  to  give 
over,  let  him  have  his  own  way.  T' 
Squire  he  looks  at  me  and  he  says, 
'  Well,  Martin  1 '  '  Well,'  says  I,  '  if 
t'  Colonel  were  to  come  along  o'  me, 
I'd  take  him  right  up  to  a  bird  in  yon 
mustard  ;  it  ain't  but  t'  ither  end  of 
next  field,  and  I  marked  un  down 
ten  minutes  back  as  it  won't  go  far 
neither.'  Well,  Colonel  he  comes 
along  wi'  me  and  bird  gets  up  just 
where  I'd  marked  un,  and  Colonel  he 
knocks  un  over  just  afore  it  topped 
hedge  like.  It  were  a  grit  high 
hedge  and  there  was  a  reaping- 
machine  at  work  t'  other  side  of  it. 
I  heard  summun  a-hollering  murder, 
but  I  ain't  quite  sure  what  it  is  till 
I  picks  up  bird  and  just  peeps  through 
hedge,  and  there  was  reaping-machine 
stood  still  and  the  man  as  had  sat 
a-top  of  it  a-swearing  and  a-rubbing 
of  himself  behind.  '  Seems  to  me, 
Colonel,'  says  I,  when  I'd  picked  up 
bird,  '  as  you've  putten  some  shot 
into  man  as  were  reaping  there.' 
'  What  the  devil  are  you  talking  of  ? ' 
says  he,  getting  very  red  in  face. 
'  You  bring  along  that  bird,'  he  says, 
'  as  makes  fifty  brace,  and  don't  talk 
a  lot  of  damned  nonsense  to  me,' 
he  says.  Well,  Master  George,  I 
don't  say  nothing  more,  but  that 
night  I  hears  a  bit  and  sees  a  bit 
too.  Well,  Colonel,  he've  found  his 
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temper  again  next  morning,  and  he 
starts  off  wi'  t'  Squire  again.  '  Now 
then,'  he  says,  as  I  was  handing  t' 
Squire  his  gun,  '  are  we  going  to  shoot 
tenants  or  partridges  to-day,  hey, 
Squire?'  I  sees  t'  Squire  don't  like 
it,  so  I  up  and  says  :  '  Begging  your 
pardon,  Colonel,  as  how  you  did 
pepper  that  chap  a-board  reaping- 
machine  last  night.'  '  Hulloa,  Colonel,' 
shouts  t'  Squire,  '  what's  all  this  about 
reaping-machines  ? '  Colonel  he  was 
as  red  as  a  turkey-cock  :  '  I  never 
shot  within  forty  yards  of  the  man,' 
he  says,  downright  savage.  '  Well, 
Colonel,'  says  I,  'it  ain't  for  me  to 
say  as  you  did  shoot  within  forty 
yards  of  him  as  you  says  you  didn't ; 
but  there's  seven  shots  in  his  rump 
as  weren't  there  afore,  and  I've  seed 
them.'  Lor,"  he  concluded,  "  didn't 
t'  Squire  just  laugh  and  all  !  "  And 
he  continued  to  chuckle  to  himself 
at  Intervals  over  the  recollection. 

Later  on,  when  the  rheumatic  pains 
had  taken  so  fixed  a  grip  of  him  that 
the  title  of  keeper  was  his  only  by 
courtesy, — my  friend  Johnnie,  now 
the  father  of  a  family,  doing  all 
the  work — poor  old  Martin  would 
attempt  to  pick  my  brains  on  the 
matter  of  the  company  he  was  likely 
to  meet  in  a  future  state  of  existence. 

"  Oh,  I  knows  all  about  that, 
Master  George,"  he  would  say  quite 
pettishly,  if  I  ventured  to  suggest 
that  the  Rector  could  give  him  better 
information  on  these  points  than  a 
layman  like  myself.  "It's  you  as  I 
wants  to  tell  me.  You've  been  to 
College  same  as  old  man,  and  they 
tells  me, — why  t'  Squire've  said  so  him- 
self— as  you  could  have  wore  a  white 
tie  and  pretched  to  us  same  as  old 
man  do  if  you'd  had  a  mind  that 
way ;  so  tell  us,  Master  George, 
where  do  such  a  man  as  Master 
Hessau  be  like  to  bide  ? " 

"  Mr.  Hessau,  Martin  ? " 

"  Yes,  him  as  was  kepper  like  to 


old  Isaac,  when  he  were  set  up  in  a 
chair  same  as  I  be  and  couldn't  go 
nigh  the  coverts  himself.  Not  as  I 
counts  as  old  gentleman  were  ever 
much  of  a  sportsman  neither,"  he 
continued,  "  seeing  as  he  didn't  know 
the  difference  atwixt  a  bit  of  venison 
and  a  goat,  come  to  ate  'em  and  all. 
Ah,"  as  I  smiled,  "you  needn't  go  to 
laugh,  Master  George,  for  all  you  be 
so  clever.  That  there  Parson  Thoyte, 
him  as  I  told  you  on,  though  he  up 
and  said  I  didn't  go  agin  church  in 
Sunday  mornings,  I  reads  my  Bible 
reglar  then,  and  I  reads  un  now. 
So,  think'ee  Master  Hessau  will  be 
there  ? "  pointing  upwards  with  his 
thumb  as  he  spoke.  "  I  allus  held 
wi'  he." 

"  I  really  can't  tell  you,  Martin, 
but  " — I  was  speaking  the  truth,  for 
in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  had  ever 
thought  Esau  a  more  attractive  per- 
sonality than  the  smooth-skinned  and 
smooth-tongued  brother — "  I  hope  so." 
And  then  in  my  anxiety  to  tread  on 
safer  ground  I  said  quite  the  wrong 
thing  :  "Jacob  will  be  there  any- 
how." 

"  Jeccobb  !  "  he  exclaimed  in 
high  indignation.  "  And  what  wor 
Jeccobb,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  Why 
he  were  nobbut  but  a  poacher  ;  Mr. 
Hessau  he  were  worth  a  dozen  or 
more  of  he.  I  tell  'ee,  Master  George, 
wheresumdever  I  be  a-going  to  I 
don't  want  to  be  muddled  along  wi' 
no  Jeccobb,  nor  wi'  none  of  they 
Jews  neither.  I  be  a  Christian,  so 
I  hopes,  Master  George,  kepper  and 
all  though  I  be,  and  I  never  could 
abide  a  Jew  at  no  price,  Master 
George,  and  I'll  tell'ee  one  reason  for 
why.  Biggest  poacher  as  ever  set 
foot  in  these  parts,  he  were  a  Jew 
and  a  reg'lar  bad  lot,  not  one  of  they 
as  now  and  again  has  a  rough  and 
tumble  along  o'  a  kepper,  but  a 
sneaking,  sly,  underhand  varmint, 
worse  nor  a  stoat  or  an  'edgehog. 
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You  was  a  lad,  then,  Master  George, 
and  mebbe  you  won't  mind  him. 
But  his  name  it  was  Levi  Jakes  ;  and 
not  that  other  Levi  as  helped  to  put 
the  kiddie  in  the  pit,  he  weren't  no 
worse  nor  Jakes  were,  and  he  wor  as 
full  of  tricks  as  old  Jeccobb  hisself 
wor.  He'd  have  done  a  chap  out  of  a 
dozen  or  more  birthrights  or  blessings 
either  soon  as  he'd  snare  a  rabbit  or 
a  hare.  And  no  one  couldn't  catch 
him  at  it  neither,  though  I  were  a 
nigh  on  to  it  a  time  or  two.  I  say, 
Master  George,  did  I  ever  tell'ee  trick 
as  the  old  dog  served  me,  old  Mo  as 
used  to  be  rabbiting  along  of  us  1 " 

"No,  Martin,"  I  answered,  rather 
taken  aback  by  the  apparently  rapid 
change  of  subject. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell'ee  now.  You  minds 
old  Mo  what  a  sly  one  he  wor,  and 
handy  with  his  teeth  too,  for  all  he 
looked  so  mild  ?  That's  why  he  were 
called  Mo." 

I  did  not  see  the  connection  for 
a  moment  and  I  imagine  that  old 
Martin  saw  that  I  was  puzzled,  for 
he  branched  off  again  from  the  main 
point  to  supply  an  explanation. 

"You  see,  Master  George,  Moses, 
him  as  led  they  folk  through  the 
wilderness  and  places,  he  weren't 
much  of  a  one  to  give  tongue,  so  as 
he'd  got  to  get  a  man  to  speak  for 
un.  But  when  he  did  bark,  so  to 
speak,  the  bite  it  came  pretty  handy 
on  it,  and  now  again  corned  first-like, 
didn't  un  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  see,  Martin ;  but  go  on 
about  the  old  dog." 

"  Well,  I  come  across  fifteen  or 
twenty  wires  one  night,  laid  all  down 
one  side  of  big  wood,  and  Johnnie,  as 
were  but  a  lad,  he'd  seed  that  Jakes 
there  a-moafing  around  that  way. 
Well,  now,  Master  George,  it  ain't 
no  manner  of  good  of  you  and  me 
to  put  down  wires  if  us  doesn't  go 
and  look  at  un.  So  says  I  to  myself, 
'  Now,  I'll  have  you  tidy,  young  man, 


if  I  has  to  set  up  all  the  night  for  it.' 
Well,  I  doesn't  set  up  quite  all  night, 
but  I  gets  up  very  quiet  'twixt  two 
or  three  in  morning,  when  it  was 
pitch  dark,  and  goes  up  to  wood. 
There  wasn't  a  inch  of  the  way  as 
I  didn't  know,  whether  it  was  light 
or  dark;  it  wor  all  one  to  Martin. 
I'd  marked  a  tree  as  stood  handy 
and  then  I  climbs  and  then  I  sits 
four  hours  or  more  waiting  and  was 
well-nigh  a-clemmed  wi'  cold  and  all. 
It  might  have  been  six  or  it  might 
have  been  seven  i'  the  morning  when 
I  saw  that  Levi  come  a-mouching  and 
a-slouching  along  hedge-side.  '  Now 
I've  got  you,  my  lad,'  says  I  to 
myself  ;  and  sure  enough  I  thinks 
I  have  gotten  un  for  there  were  a 
rabbit  in  first  wire  and  he  comes  up 
right  agin  un.  And  then,  if  you'd 
believe  me,  Master  George,  just  as 
I  thought  he  were  a-going  to  stop 
and  pick  un  up,  danged  if  he  don't 
shove  both  his  hands  into  his  breeches- 
pocket  and  begin  to  whistle,  and  then 
stepped  off  to  road  where  no  one 
couldn't  touch  he,  and  I  can  see  un 
from  where  I  set,  just  stroll  along 
down  road  a-whistling  and  a-chuckling 
to  hisself.  And  what  do  you  think 
it  were,  Master  George,  that  I  see 
when  I  come  down  from  tree,  for  it 
weren't  no  good  my  setting  up  there 
no  longer,  were  it?  There  were  old 
Mo,  as  had  followed  me  out  all 
unbeknownst  to  me,  a-setting  at  foot 
o'  tree  and  a-wagging  whatever  tail 
he'd  got  same  as  he  were  very  well 
pleased  with  hisself.  No,  no,  Master 
George,  if  I  goes  up  yonder  I  don't 
want  to  have  no  truck  with  they 
Jews,  not  Levi  nor  old  Jeccobb  nor 
none  of  them ;  but  I'd  like  to  pass 
the  time  of  day  wi'  Master  Hessau 
when  all's  said  and  done." 

Such  then  as  I  have  briefly  sketched 
them,  and  interspersed  as  they  were 
by  him  with  personal  reminiscences, 
were  the  ideas  of  futurity  held  by 
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old  Martin  Lumb,  a  man  who  was 
ever  respected  in  our  parish  as  one 
who  went  about  his  business  in  the 
world  honestly  and  soberly,  doing 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty 
fearlessly  and  without  undue  respect 
of  persons,  and  who  left  behind  him 
the  reputation  of  having  been  the 
best  gamekeeper  ever  known  in  our 
parts. 

And  I  shall  ever  maintain  that  my 
good  friend,  our  Rector,  ever  large- 
hearted  and  charitable  in  his  judg- 
ments, met  what  to  some  men  might 
have  appeared  a  difficult  case  with 
benevolent  and  charitable  discretion. 

"What  would  be  the  use,  my  dear 
fellow,"  he  said  to  me,  "of  making 
a  man  whose  work  is  done  uncom- 
fortable about  a  future  state?  Your 
old  friend  there,"  pointing  to  the 
keeper's  cottage,  "  has  his  own  ideas 
of  future  happiness,  and  like  the 
Indian  brave  dreams  of  happy  hunt- 
ing-grounds. What  good  can  it  do 
to  try  and  upset  his  convictions  now  ? 
To  all  of  us  it  is  a  great  mystery, 
but  we  may  rest  content  with  the 
surety  that  perfect  happiness  will 


be  provided  for  the  just,  and,  as 
you  know,  it  has  taxed  wiser  brains 
than  ours  or  old  Martin  Lumb's  to 
find  a  satisfactory  definition  of  per- 
fect happiness.  The  old  man  has, 
at  any  rate  according  to  his  own 
lights,  honestly  tried  to  do  his  duty 
in  this  world,  and  more  than  that 
none  of  us  can  really  do." 

"  Has  he  talked  to  you  at  all 
about  the  Jews  1 "  I  could  not  help 
enquiring. 

"  Ah,  well,  yes  he  has,  and  there 
again  I  had  to  tell  him  that  the 
ways  of  Providence  are  inscrutable. 
And  I  was  even  at  some  pains  to 
explain  to  him  that  in  a  primitive 
state  of  society,  before  that  is  game- 
laws  or  forest  laws  were  invented, 
successful  poaching  was  accounted 
as  a  virtue.  Of  course,  George,"  he 
added  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  "  one  cannot  judge  Jews  or 
the  men  of  the  old  world  by  modern 
standards  ;  but,  though  I  did  not 
tell  the  old  man  so,  I  am  rather 
myself  of  the  opinion  that  the  land 
of  Goshen  and  Botany  Bay  were 
alike  beneficent  institutions." 
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WHAT  is  Liberalism  ?  It  is  im- 
possible to  put  the  question  without 
much  the  same  sense  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
answer  as  Pilate  must  have  felt  when 
he  asked  what  truth  was.  For  when 
there  are  no  less  than  three  sections, 
—  that  is  to  say  Liberals,  Liberals 
of  the  New  League,  and  Liberal 
Unionists —  all  claiming  to  hold  the 
faith  once  delivered,  the  traditional 
gospel  of  Liberalism  pure  and  unde- 
filed,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  much 
room  for  confusion  of  ideas.  The 
present  state  of  Liberalism,  indeed, 
might  form  the  subject  for  a  new 
TALE  OF  A  TUB.  In  Swift's  satire, 
it  will  be  remembered,  a  kind-hearted 
father  left  each  of  his  three  sons, 
Peter,  Jack,  and  Martin,  a  coat 
a-piece,  with  an  assurance  in  his  will 
that  if,  following  his  instructions, 
they  lived  harmoniously  together,  and 
never  altered  the  coats,  which  would 
grow  or  contract  with  the  physical 
changes  in  their  bodies,  they  would 
live  happy  and  contented  lives  ;  they 
disobeyed  him  and  quarrelled,  with 
the  most  unhappy  consequences.  It 
was  with  an  allegory  of  this  sort 
that  Swift  emphasised  the  deviations 
from  primitive  Christianity,  and  the 
petty  and  miserable  animosities  which 
inflamed  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Anglican  Churchmen,  and  the  Non- 
conformists. The  allegory  might  be 
extended  to  the  three  sections  of 
Liberals.  Inheriting  the  original 
principles  of  Liberalism  they  have 
fallen  out  among  themselves  ;  so  that 
in  the  dust  of  controversy  these  prin- 
ciples can  hardly  be  discerned. 

A  thread  of   continuity,   however, 


running  through  the  history  of 
Liberalism  in  all  its  phases  may 
easily  be  traced.  From  its  origin 
under  the  name  of  Whiggism,  in  those 
turbulent  years  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  when  our  great 
political  parties  took  their  rise,  until 
quite  recently,  its  essential  quality  has 
never  been  for  long  obscured.  "  The 
power  and  majesty  of  the  people,  an 
original  contract,  the  authority  and 
independence  of  parliament,  liberty, 
resistance,  exclusion,  deposition ;  " 
these,  said  Bolingbroke,  speaking  of 
the  events  that  led  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  were  the  ideas  asso- 
ciated with  Whiggism.  "  A  lover  of 
liberty  without  renouncing  monarchy, 
and  a  friend  of  the  Settlement  in  the 
Protestant  line ;  "  that  is  how  Hume, 
with  a  side-glance  at  the  Jacobites, 
defined  a  Whig.  And  in  our  own 
time  Matthew  Arnold,  inspired  with 
the  same  spirit,  declared  that  the 
Liberals  were  "  pre-eminently  a  party 
appealing  to  the  love  of  liberty,  and 
therefore  to  the  instinct  for  expan- 
sion." True  it  is  that  from  time  to 
time  Whigs  and  Tories  appear  to  have 
exchanged  positions  and  borrowed  the 
policy  of  their  opponents.  The  Tories, 
for  instance,  in  1711  created  twelve 
new  peers,  in  order  to  secure  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  very  thing 
that  the  Whigs  threatened  to  do  in 
1831.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second  the  Tories  tried  to  mitigate 
the  Roman  Catholic  penal  laws,  which 
the  Whigs  wished  to  make  more 
stringent.  The  Tories  passed  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  which  was  essentially 
Whig  in  its  origin  and  conception. 
In  the  time  of  William  the  Third 
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they  favoured  short  parliaments,  and 
the  extinction  of  the  corrupt  influence 
of  the  Crown  over  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  things  which  later  became 
pre-eminently  associated  with  Liberal 
and  even  Radical  ideas.  Again,  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Third  the 
Tories  were  the  party  of  peace  and 
of  free  trade  with  France,  and  were 
hostile  to  a  standing  army.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Whigs  were  the 
party  of  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  French  war,  of  the  maintenance 
of  a  standing  army,  and  of  Protective 
duties,  and  they  made  parliaments 
septennial.  If,  in  a  word,  the  Tories 
sometimes  caught  the  Whigs  bathing 
and  ran  away  with  their  clothes,  the 
Whigs  in  turn  followed  their  example. 
Still,  through  all  these  varying  moods 
and  seeming  contradictions  there  runs 
a  single  purpose.  These  apparent  devi- 
ations were  temporary  only  ;  they  were 
either  mistaken  or  merely  circuitous 
paths  to  obtain  the  end  in  view ;  and 
the  Whigs  and  Tories  have  always 
been, —  what  in  fact  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  are  to-day — the  parties 
respectively  of  expansion  and  of  order. 
Recent  events,  however,  and  move- 
ments that  are  even  now  in  progress, 
have  so  much  shattered  men's  tradi- 
tional opinions,  and  so  thoroughly 
confused  the  issues,  that  many  per- 
sons cannot  but  have  feelings  of  doubt 
and  hesitation.  To  halt,  to  look 
around,  to  take  stock,  so  to  speak, 
of  their  ideas, — that  is  the  state  of 
mind  which  in  the  political  world, 
for  a  time  at  least,  seems  likely  to 
prevail.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no 
small  sense  of  hopeful  satisfaction 
that  at  the  present  juncture  many 
will  turn  to  a  recent  publication  that 
professes  to  represent  exactly  what 
Liberalism  means.1  Coming,  as  it 

1  LIBERALISM  ;  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  STATE  THE 
PRINCIPLES  AND  PROPOSALS  OF  CONTEM- 
PORARY LIBERALISM  IN  ENGLAND  ;  by  Her- 
bert Samuel,  M.A.,  with  an  introduction  by 
the  Bt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  K.O.,  M.P. 


does,  with  Mr.  Asquith's  approval, 
and  being,  as  he  says,  "  a  re-statement 
of  Liberal  principles  in  their  applica- 
cation  to  the  most  urgent  problems 
of  contemporary  politics,"  such  a  work 
cannot  but  be  valuable  and  useful ; 
for  it  speaks  officially,  or  from  within 
the  tabernacle,  to  use  a  current 
phrase.  To  examine  this  present- 
ment may,  therefore,  help  to  clarify 
ideas  and  to  unravel  the  tangled 
skein. 

The  central  doctrine  of  Liberalism 
is,  so  Mr.  Samuel  tells  us,  "that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  secure  to 
all  its  members,  and  all  others  whom 
it  can  influence,  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  lead  the  best  life."  That 
is  no  new  doctrine :  it  was  one  that 
Aristotle  laid  down  more  concisely 
and  not  less  effectively ;  and  it  is 
certainly  one  to  which  no  reasonable 
person  is  likely  to  object.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  State  attempts  to  carry  out  its 
duty.  But  when  the  descent  is  made 
from  this  glittering  generality  to  par- 
ticulars, and  it  is  asked  what  the 
State  can  actually  undertake  to  for- 
ward so  laudable  an  end,  the  answer 
given,  it  must  be  confessed,  cannot 
even  to  Liberals  be  wholly  satis- 
factory. To  say  that  the  State  should 
legislate  more  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, of  the  housing  of  the  poor, 
and  of  temperance,  is  well  enough  ; 
but  to  claim  reforms  of  this  kind  as 
pre-eminently  Liberal  is  surely  with- 
out warrant.  Recent  legislation  and 
the  bills  before  Parliament  this  session 
must  negative  this  presumption.  Nor 
is  it  very  helpful  to  be  told  with 
regard  to  temperance  and  the  question 
of  compensation,  that  "  to  refer  to 
the  principles  of  Liberalism  will  not 
help  us  to  a  decision."  It  is  just 
in  important  details  of  this  kind  that 
Liberalism  seems  to  fail  us.  So  too 
with  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
employment  and  the  hours  of  labour, 
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when  one  remembers  the  history  of 
the  Factory  Acts,  and  how  bitterly 
the  politicians  of  the  Manchester 
School  opposed  them,  it  cannot  be 
admitted  that  the  Liberals  may  claim, 
as  Mr.  Samuel  seems  to  suggest,  to 
have  here  a  field  for  their  activity 
that  is  in  a  special  sense  their  own. 
And  when  it  is  confessed  that,  except 
in  the  cases  of  mines  and  shops,  the 
Liberals  are  in  total  disagreement 
on  the  subject  of  a  general  regulation 
of  the  hours  of  labour,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  that  there  is  much  to  be  hoped 
from  Liberalism  here.  Next,  in  rela- 
tion to  land-reform,  the  principle  of 
Liberalism  is  stated  to  be  this,  "  that 
the  soil  of  the  country  shall  be  used 
for  the  best  advantage  of  the  people 
of  the  country," — a  proposition  cer- 
tainly to  which  most  persons  are 
likely  to  assent.  But  of  the  means 
suggested,  there  are  several,  such  as 
measures  to  encourage  the  creation  of 
small  holdings  in  rural  districts,  and 
measures  to  adjust  the  relations  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  in  country 
and  town,  which  are  not  distinctively 
Liberal  at  all.  Then  Mr.  Samuel 
devotes  some  very  useful  pages  to 
a  consideration  of  practical  measures 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  and 
unemployed  ;  but  when  he  concludes 
the  discussion  by  observing  of  these 
measures  that  "  it  cannot  oe  said  that 
at  this  moment  they,  or  any  of  them, 
form  part  of  the  adopted  programme 
of  the  Liberal  party,"  it  is  difficult 
to  refrain  from  asking  what  actually 
the  use  of  Liberalism  is.  And  in 
like  manner,  with  regard  to  Old  Age 
Pensions,  it  is  disappointing  to  be 
told  that  "  there  is  as  yet  no  agree- 
ment among  Liberals  as  to  which 
solution  presents  the  fewest  diffi- 
culties." 

Yet  notwithstanding  these    admis- 
sions of  incompetency,  there  are  some 
topics    upon    which    Liberalism    does 
appear  to  speak  with   some  definite- 
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ness ;  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is 
said  that,  "  for  the  State  itself 
to  conduct  certain  industries  is 
another  of  the  means  on  which 
Liberals  rely  to  bring  progress  "  ; 
that  it  is  "their  tentative  cautious 
conclusion  in  this  matter  which 
chiefly  separates  the  Liberals  from  the 
Socialists  " ;  that  they  are  by  inheri- 
tance the  champions  of  Free  Trade  ; 
that  they  condemn  the  relief  granted 
by  the  recent  Agricultural  Rating 
and  Tithe  Rent  Charge  Rating  Acts, 
and  that  "  in  matters  of  social  reform 
they  are  constantly  urging  the  State 
to  spend  more  money  rather  than 
less."  Then  a  prominent  place  is 
given  to  the  rating  of  urban  land- 
values,  though  it  is  admitted  that 
much  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  economists  upon  the  subject, 
— for  which  very  reason  Lord  Rose- 
bery  has  wiped  the  proposal  off  his 
slate.  Disestablishment  and  disen- 
dowment  of  the  Church  are  of  course 
laid  down  as  Liberal  principles,  though 
it  may  be  pertinently  asked  how,  if  it 
be  true,  as  Mr.  Samuel  states,  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  are  Church 
people,  and  if  it  be  the  essence  of  De- 
mocracy that  the  majority  should  rule, 
such  a  proposal  can  be  compatible 
with  Democracy.  In  relation  to  par- 
liamentary representation,  the  Liberals 
ask  for  manhood  suffrage,  for  short 
parliaments,  for  the  reform  of  the 
registration  laws,  for  the  abolition 
of  plural  votes  and  of  university 
representatives  ;  and  here,  indeed, 
their  demands  want  nothing  in  pre- 
cision ;  though  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  from 
Unionist  quarters  that  proposals  for 
a  redistribution  of  seats  are  being 
most  urgently  pressed.  Reform  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  too,  is  an  item 
on  the  Liberal  programme.  Lastly, 
it  is  of  special  interest  to  note  that 
Mr.  Samuel  claims  to  be  the  mouth- 
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piece  of  the  real  opinions  of  the 
Liberal  party  upon  those  two  ques- 
tions,— the  high  explosives  of  politics 
they  may  be  called — of  Home  Rule 
and  Imperialism.  At  a  time  when 
so  many  wild  words  are  uttered,  and 
so  much  doubt  and  ambiguity  pre- 
vail, it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
"  whatever  may  be  the  details  of 
the  plan  by  which  the  reform  will 
finally  be  effected, — and  a  party  is 
not  necessarily  tied  to  the  details  of 
former  proposals — and  however  long 
the  time  before  English  opinion  con- 
sents to  the  change,  the  mass  of 
Liberal  party  stand  firmly  attached 
to  the  broad  policy  of  Irish  local 
self-government."  Here  at  least  Mr. 
Samuel  speaks  with  no  uncertain 
sound.  And  so  too  upon  the  great 
question  of  Empire :  he  denies  that  the 
Liberal  party  are  v  areless  of  Imperial 
interests ;  he  claims  that  they  occupy  a 
middle  position  between  two  extremes, 
that  they  favour  adequate  military 
preparations,  and  regard  a  dominant 
navy  as  a  first  principle  of  national 
policy.  From  the  Imperialist  point  of 
view  there  is  nothing  here  to  be  desired. 
From  this  brief  review  of  Mr. 
Samuel's  lucid  and  skilful  exposition, 
some  distinct  conception  of  present- 
day  Liberalism  has,  it  is  hoped,  been 
forme'd.  And  if  all  Liberals  were 
agreed  upon  the  programme  he  has 
outlined,  the  path  onward  would  be 
clear.  But  the  creation,  first  of  the 
Liberal  Imperialist  League,  and  then 
of  the  Liberal  League,  and  the  descent 
of  Lord  Rosebery  from  the  serene 
atmosphere  of  his  Olympus  have  en- 
tirely changed  the  situation.  He  has 
appeared  among  the  Liberals  as  "a 
veritable  Heaven's  messenger  "  (to 
use  Carlyle's  expression),  as  a  new 
Columbus  of  some  undiscovered  fields 
of  political  philosophy,  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  "  clean  slate,"  and  of  the 
riddance  of  "  fly-blown  phylacteries." 
He  claims  to  have  made  a  discovery 


and  a  deduction.  He  has  discovered 
that  during  the  last  fifteen  years  many 
things  have  happened ;  and  at  his 
touch  the  whole  fabric  of  Liberalism 
seems  to  crumble  into  dust.  The  dis- 
covery, indeed,  is  not  a  great  one,  for 
it  was  some  two  thousand  years  ago 
that  the  Greek  philosopher  Democritus 
remarked  that  no  man  could  step  into 
the  same  river  twice.  But  starting 
from  this  premise  Lord  Rosebery  goes 
on  to  insist  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  sane  Imperial- 
ism which  Mr.  Samuel  says  is  a  truly 
Liberal  policy,  the  whole  Liberal  pro- 
gramme, and  in  particular  the  great 
Liberal  dogma  of  Irish  Home  Rule, 
should,  so  to  speak,  be  jettisoned  to 
save  the  ship.  She  must,  to  carry  on 
the  metaphor,  return  to  port  and 
take  in  a  new  cargo  altogether. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  con- 
scientious Liberals  are  confronted 
with  an  almost  insoluble  dilemma. 
Unless  they  are  prepared  to.  throw 
in  their  lot  with  the  Unionist  coali- 
tion, they  must  either  follow  Lord 
Rosebery  and  the  League,  or  the 
section  represented  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  Mr.  Morley. 
To  either  of  the  two  latter  courses 
grave  objections  may  be  raised.  For, 
upon  the  one  hand,  Lord  Rosebery 
demands  that  the  Liberal  programme 
should  be  reconstructed  upon  a  basis 
that  does  not  possess  in  any  degree 
the  distinctive  note  of  Liberalism. 
He  might  have  remembered  that  irre- 
sistibly and  quickly  as  the  stream  of 
time  flows  on,  yet  amid  the  rush  of 
waters  there  are  some  eternal  verities 
that  remain  fixed  and  steadfast ;  and 
that  one  of  these  is  the  principle  that 
Liberalism  appeals,  as  it  always  has 
appealed,  to  the  love  of  liberty  and 
to  the  instinct  for  expansion.  Upon 
this  inspiring  topic  he  might  have 
awakened  some  enthusiasm.  Instead 
of  that,  he  tries  to  build  the  Liberal 
faith  upon  "  efficiency "  in  general, 
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and  reforms  in  education,  in  re- 
housing and  intemperance  in  par- 
ticular. But  unhappily  there  is 
nothing  here  that  in  a  special  degree 
appeals  to  Liberal  aspirations.  Of 
the  last  three  classes  of  reforms  the 
Unionist  party  are  at  least  not 
neglectful,  though  the  maxim  silent 
inter  arma  leges  might  on  their  behalf 
be  pleaded.  Efficiency  is  one  of  those 
terms  which  are  too  vague  to  be  of 
much  practical  utility,  and  there  is 
much  risk  that  it  may  become  nothing 
but  a  shibboleth.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  questioned  whether,  while  admit- 
ting to  the  full  the  errors  of  the 
present  Government,  the  cry  for 
efficiency  is  not  being  carried  too  far. 
For,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  well 
remarks  of  social  phenomena,  "one 
of  the  most  curious  is  the  way  in 
which  the  more  things  improve,  the 
louder  become  the  exclamations  about 
their  badness."  It  was  only,  for 
instance,  he  points  out,  when  the 
people  began  to  get  political  power, 
that  they  began  to  complain  of  their 
subjection  ;  it  was  only  when  women 
began  to  be  much  better  treated, 
that  they  began  to  proclaim  their 
grievances ;  it  was  only  when  drunken- 
ness had  much  decreased  that  the 
demand  for  temperance  legislation 
became  vociferous.  It  is,  therefore, 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
the  greater  the  efficiency  of  the  na- 
tion becomes,  the  louder  the  lament 
for  its  efficiency  may  be  raised. 

If,  however,  conscientious  Liberals 
find  little  to  tempt  them  in  the 
Barmecide  feast  that  Lord  Rosebery 
has  set  before  them,  it  is  probable 
that,  apart  from  the  questions  of  the 
war  and  of  Imperialism,  there  will 
be  some  things  in  the  programme  of 
the  more  advanced  Liberal  section 
with  which  they  will  be  unable  very 
cordially  to  agree.  It  has  often  been 
claimed  for  the  Liberal  Party  that 
in  the  past  their  special  function 


has  been  to  remove  fetters,  to  abolish 
privilege,  and  to  emancipate  from  dis- 
abilities ;  and  no  candid  enquirer  will 
deny  that  in  this  way  they  have  done 
splendid  service  for  the  State.  But 
now  it  is  said  that  the  era  of  nega- 
tion and  destruction  is  at  an  end, 
and  that  from  henceforth  the  Liberal 
poli-cy  must  be  constructive  and  posi- 
tive. But  no  such  policy  as  this  can 
be  carried  into  practice  without  be- 
coming frankly  Socialist  in  tendency  ; 
and  as  has  been  seen,  Mr.  Samuel 
tells  us  that  Liberalism  differs  from 
Socialism  only  in  its  cautious  modera- 
tion. It  is  argued  that  State  in- 
terference can  now  be  more  properly 
invoked,  because  the  State  is  more 
competent  than  formerly;  but  if  Lord 
Rosebery  is  right  (and  many  will 
agree  with  him),  it  is  precisely  in 
competence  that  governments  are 
lacking.  A  wit  once  remarked  that 
government  offices  are  like  inverted 
filters,  because  the  accounts  go  in 
clear  and  come  out  muddy, — and 
there  is  much  risk  that  the  more  the 
agency  of  government  is  brought  into 
operation  the  more  are  inverted  filters 
likely  to  be  multiplied.  But  however 
that  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  almost 
always  the  liberty  of  one  man  is  ex- 
tended through  another's  loss,  and 
that  Socialist  legislation,  whatever 
else  it  does,  can  hardly  make  for 
freedom,  or  appeal  to  the  instinct  for 
expansion.  What  limits  can  right- 
fully be  placed  by  the  State  upon 
individual  freedom  is  one  of  those 
questions  which  have  greatly  exer- 
cised philosophers.  Mr.  Spencer,  for 
example,  lays  down  the  principle, 
"  That  each  man  should  be  allowed 
to  pursue  the  objects  of  life,  re- 
strained only  by  the  limits  which  the 
similar  pursuits  of  their  objects  by 
other  men  impose."  Mr.  Mill  de- 
clared that  "  The  only  purpose  for 
which  power  can  be  rightfully  exer- 
cised over  any  member  of  a  civilised 
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community  is  to  prevent  harm  to 
others  " ;  while  Professor  Jevons,  ap- 
proaching the  question  from  a  rather 
different  point  of  view,  observed  that, 
"  The  State  is  justified  in  passing 
any  law,  or  in  doing  any  single  act, 
which,  without  ulterior  consequences, 
adds  to  the  sum-total  of  human  happi- 
ness." It  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
sider these  several  propositions  for  a 
moment,  in  order  to  see  the  diffi- 
culties that  may  arise  whenever  in 
some  particular  set  of  circumstances 
the  agency  of  the  State  is  demanded. 
Nor,  when  it  is  remembered  how  the 
course  of  history  is  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  absurd  or  pernicious  legis- 
lation,— and  governments  have  tried 
to  regulate  everything  from  divine 
worship  down  to  shoes — will  the  pros- 
pect of  increased  State  agency  be 
viewed  with  much  hope.  There  are 
few  generalisations  which  can  be 
made  from  history;  but  one  of  them 
is  that,  at  least  in  Western  civilisa- 
tion, progress  has  been  from  a  state 
of  minutely  regulated  life  to  a  state 
of  extended  individual  freedom ;  or, 
as  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  put  it,  from 
a  condition  of  status  to  that  of  con- 
tract. At  all  events,  it  is  not  the 
Liberals,  but  the  Conservatives,  who 
appealing,  as  they  do,  to  the  instinct 
for  order,  can  without  inconsistency 
adopt  a  policy  that  is  restrictive  in 
its  character. 

Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  Liberals  have  to  face  at  the 
present  moment.  They  are  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  What  then  in 
these  circumstances  is  likely  to  occur  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  take  a  quite  impar- 
tial view,  but  if  some  "calm,  strong, 
angel  surveying  mankind "  could  be 
imagined,  he  would  perhaps  predict 
that  though  the  Liberals  of  the 
League  would  be  the  most  popular 
section  for  a  time,  yet  in  the  end 
the  more  advanced  section  will  pre- 
vail. For  in  the  first  place,  the  pros- 


pect of  Lord  Rosebery;s  leadership 
is  unlikely  to  reconcile  old  fash- 
ioned Liberals  to  make  a  great,  though 
only  a  temporary,  surrender.  Lord 
Rosebery's  speeches  are  like  a  book 
uncut  at  its  most  interesting  pages ; 
they  entice  but  they  tantalise  ;  they 
leave  a  sense  of  something  wanting, 
and  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  trusted 
to  carry  their  influence  very  far.  The 
Liberal  tradition  moreover  is,  as  it 
were,  a  cairn  of  precious  memories, 
which  loving  hands  have  put  together, 
and  any  proposal  to  deface  it,  or 
even  to  tamper  with  a  stone  of  it,  is 
sure  to  arouse  in  some  quarters  the 
strongest  opposition.  And  as  to 
efficiency,  even  that  blessed  word  is 
unlikely  to  work  so  great  a  revolu- 
tion. It  is  certain  too  that  the 
abandonment,  if  only  a  temporary 
abandonment,  of  Irish  Home  Rule 
will  by  many  Liberals  be  bitterly 
resented ;  for  they  will  argue  with 
some  justice  that  as  a  policy  it  may 
be  either  right  or  wrong,  but  that 
if  it  is  right,  then  it  should  not  be 
abandoned  merely  because  the  pre- 
dominant partner  has  not  been  con- 
verted to  it :  nay  rather,  they  will  say, 
the  greater  the  effort  that  should  be 
made  to  bring  that  partner  to  a  better 
state  of  mind.  Political  leaders,  who 
visibly  hold  honest  convictions  and 
maintain  them  through  good  report 
and  ill,  are  those  whom  the  people 
at  heart  admire,  and  who  attract  the 
most  enthusiastic  followers.  It  is  not 
by  giving  up  unpopular  policies  that 
great  parties  are  built  up.  Thirdly, 
the  differences  between  the  two 
Liberal  sections  are  too  acute  to  be 
reconciled.  There  can  be  no  blend- 
ing of  Home  Rule,  that  is  to  say 
a  measure  of  Home  Rule  such  as 
will  satisfy  Irish  Nationalist  aspira- 
tions, and  of  its  negation  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  co-operation  between 
zealous  Imperialists  and  "  the  League 
of  Liberals  against  militarism  and 
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aggression."  The  followers  of  Lord 
Rosebery  must,  therefore,  inevitably 
tend  to  coalesce  with  the  Unionists, 
with  whom  on  the  two  most  vital 
questions  they  agree.  And  historical 
precedent  seems  to  support  the  belief 
that  the  more  advanced  Liberals  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  party  in  the 
future ;  for  if  English  history  tells 
any  lesson  clearly,  it  is  this, — that 
when  a  rupture  in  Liberalism 
happens,  then  the  more  advanced 
section  relentlessly  sheds  its  moderate 
colleagues  like  autumn  leaves  in 
Vallombrosa.  Thus  it  happened  in 
1791,  when  Burke  parted  from  Fox 
over  the  French  Revolution.  This 
is  what  the  leading  Whig  organ  of 
that  day,  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE, 
had  to  say  upon  the  matter  :  "  The 
great  and  firm  body  of  the  Whigs 
of  England,  true  to  their  principles, 
have  decided  on  the  dispute  between 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke,  and  the 
former  is  declared  to  have  maintained 
the  pure  doctrines  by  which  they  are 
bound  together,  and  upon  which  they 
have  invariably  acted.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  Mr.  Burke  retires 
from  Parliament."  Burke  did  not, 
of  course,  retire  from  Parliament, 
any  more  than  Mr.  Asquith,  for 
instance,  would  now  retire  at  the 
bidding  of  THE  DAILY  NEWS  ;  but 
he  drifted  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Tories.  Lord  Rosebery's  speech  at 
Chesterfield  is  very  much  (in  effect 
though  hardly  in  form)  the  modern 
counterpart  of  Burke's  appeal  from 
the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs  ;  and 
just  as  Burke  found  himself  acting 
with  the  Tories  of  his  day,  so  prob- 
ably will  Lord  Rosebery  and  his 
followers  find  themselves  acting  with 
the  Unionists.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened when  Mr.  Gladstone  sprung  his 
Home  Rule  policy  upon  the  country  ; 
the  Liberal  Unionists  seceded,  but 
the  remaining  Liberals  carried  on 


the  party  and  kept  its  name.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  contrary  to  precedent 
if  the  same  thing  does  not  occur 
again. 

If  party  government  be  essential 
to  the  healthy  working  of  parlia- 
mentary institutions,  then,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  outlook  is  dis- 
couraging. For  it  seems  almost  in- 
evitable that  Parliament  is  about  to 
fall  a  victim  to  the  disease  to  which 
Representative  Chambers  are  very 
prone,  namely,  the  formation  of 
groups,  than  which  nothing  more 
surely  tends  to  produce  ministerial 
instability.  It  may  be  that  both 
parties  are  unconsciously  undergoing 
a  change,  and  that  in  the  future,  just 
as  Conservatives  will  not  appeal  so 
definitely  as  hitherto  to  the  instinct 
for  order,  so  Liberals  will  not  ap- 
peal with  the  same  precision  to 
the  instinct  for  expansion.  For,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  says,  there  are 
other  instincts  of  civilisation  which 
remain  to  be  satisfied,  such  as  "  the 
instinct  for  conduct,  the  instinct  for 
intellect  and  knowledge,  the  instinct 
for  beauty,  the  instinct  for  a  fit 
and  pleasing  form  of  social  life  and 
manners."  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  in  the  future  order  and  liberty, 
the  essential  conditions  of  progress, 
being  both  secured,  parties  will  be 
free  to  devote  themselves  more  un- 
reservedly to  gratify  these  other 
instincts.  The  field  is  a  large  one, 
and  each  party  may  take  a  por- 
tion as  a  congenial  sphere  for  its 
activity.  Life,  then,  will  spring 
from  the  wells  of  a  greater  depth 
of  being.  And  with  the  change  in 
their  work,  parties  will  perhaps  take 
names  more  fitted  to  their  altered 
conditions.  In  the  immediate  future, 
however,  the  prospect  is  beyond  ques- 
tion overcast  and  darkened. 

C.  B.  ROYLANCE  KENT. 
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SIR    HARRY    SMITH.1 


Quid  debeas,  o  Roma,  Neronibus 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen  et  Hasdrubal 
Devictus — 

So  sang  Horace  twenty  centuries 
ago  of  a  famous  Roman  family.  Do 
the  English  ever  consider  what,  be- 
sides their  daily  newspaper,  they  owe 
to  the  Smiths  1  Educated  men,  if 
reasonable  time  be  allowed  to  them, 
can  generally  recall  the  names  of 
Sydney  Smith  the  witty  canon,  and 
of  Adam  Smith  the  philosopher;  but 
how  many  know  that  the  most  for- 
midable native  warrior  ever  encoun- 
tered by  the  British  in  India  was 
daunted,  even  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  by  the  cry  of  "  Smith  ! 
Smith  ! "  ?  Students  of  the  gossip  of 
a  century  ago  may  perhaps  summon 
vague  recollections  of  a  General  Joseph 
Smith  who  in  London  drawing-rooms 
was  known  as  Hyder  Ali  Smith,  while 
his  son  bore  the  less  enviable  title  of 
Tippoo  Sahib  Smith ;  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  they  could  explain 
the  origin  of  these  nicknames.  How 
many,  again,  while  glibly  reading  the 
names  of  Harrismith,  Ladysmith,  and 
Aliwal  North,  were  aware  that  these 
constituted  their  sole  knowledge  of 
a  famous  soldier  and  of  one  of  the 
most  notable  heroines  in  the  romance 
of  history  1  With  the  autobiography 
of  Sir  Harry  Smith  before  us,  we 
have  no  longer  excuse  for  such  ignor- 
ance. Henceforth  the  name  of  Smith 
must  be  ranked  among  the  greatest, 
saving  only  Marlborough  and  Welling- 

1  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LIEUT.-GENEKAL 
SIB  HAEEY  SMITH,  BARONET  OP  ALIWAL  ON 
THE  SUTLEJ,  G.C.B. ;  edited,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  supplementary  chapters  by 
G.  C.  Moore  Smith,  M.A.  In  two  volumes  ; 
London,  1902. 


ton,  in  our  military  annals,  and  among 
the  foremost  in  that  great  company 
of  faithful  servants,  both  civil  and 
military,  who  have  toiled,  and  who 
still  toil  through  long  years  of  exile 
and  discouragement  for  the  greatness 
of  England. 

It  is  a  comfort  in  these  days  when 
one  can  close  two  volumes  of  a  new 
biography  without  wondering  why 
they  were  not  compressed  into  one- 
fourth  of  that  compass,  or  indeed  why 
they  were  ever  printed  at  all.  Here, 
however,  is  a  book  which  is  packed 
to  overflowing  with  matter,  the  story 
of  a  life  which,  according  to  the  stan- 
dard of  modern  biographers,  might 
fill  a  dozen  volumes.  Happily  Harry 
Smith  was  not  without  a  certain 
literary  gift,  duly  tempered  by  mili- 
tary brevity.  Three  fourths  of  these 
volumes  are  of  his  own  writing,  much 
of  it  indeed  hasty  and  uncorrected, 
but  never  verbose  and  always  vigorous. 
The  editor,  who  has  supplied  the 
remainder,  has  done  his  work  loyally, 
modestly  and  judiciously,  reducing  his 
own  narrative  within  strict  limits, 
eschewing  debatable  questions,  and 
furnishing  some  exceedingly  useful 
maps.  The  result  is  the  production 
of  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind 
in  our  language,  approximating  to  the 
MEMOIRS  OF  MARBOT  in  interest  and 
far  surpassing  them  in  veracity. 

Harry  Smith's  career  was  so  full 
and  so  varied  that  it  is  possible  in 
this  place  only  to  give  the  barest 
outline  of  his  services.  Born  in 
1787,  the  fifth  child  and  eldest  son 
of  a  country  surgeon  in  Whittlesey, 
Cambridgeshire,  he  joined  a  local 
troop  of  Yeomanry  in  1804  and 
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entered  the  Rifle  Brigade,  then  the 
95th,  in  1805.  He  went  with 
three  companies  of  his  regiment  to 
South  America  in  1806  and  fought 
at  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
He  then  saw  the  campaign  of  Co- 
runna  with  Sir  John  Moore,  and 
returning  to  the  Peninsula  with  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  in  1809  served, 
chiefly  as  Brigade-Major,  without 
intermission  through  the  remainder 
of  the  war,  taking  a  full  share  in 
the  actions  of  Busaco,  Fuentes 
d'Onoro,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz, 
Salamanca,  Yittoria,  the  Pyrenees, 
Nivelle,  Nive,  Orthez,  and  Toulouse. 
He  next  embarked  for  America  as 
Deputy- Adjutant-General  to  General 
Ross,  served  at  the  action  of  Bladens- 
berg  and  the  capture  of  Washington, 
brought  back  the  despatches  of  vic- 
tory, returned  as  Assistant- Adjutant- 
General  to  Sir  Edward  Pakenham 
in  the  disastrous  expedition  to  New 
Orleans,  met  the  news  of  Napoleon's 
escape  from  Elba  on  his  voyage 
homeward,  acted  as  Brigade-Major  to 
Lambert's  brigade  at  Waterloo,  and 
remained  with  the  army  of  occupation 
at  Cambray  until  1818. 

Then  followed  service  at  home  in 
England  and  Scotland  until  1825, 
when  he  spent  two  years  in  Nova 
Scotia  with  his  battalion.  Thence 
he  went  to  Jamaica  as  Deputy 
Quarter-Master-General,  and  after  a 
brief  visit  to  England  in  1829,  sailed 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  Mili- 
tary Secretary  and  Deputy-Quarter- 
Master-General.  There,  after  five 
years  of  peace,  he  was  called  to  the 
front  by  an  insurrection  of  Kaffirs, 
and  after  some  months  of  most  suc- 
cessful military  operations  settled 
down  to  govern  savage  tribes  as  if 
he  had  never  done  anything  else  in 
his  life.  His  policy  was,  however, 
reversed  by  a  weak  Secretary  of  State 
in  deference  to  the  outcries  of  what 
he  very  properly  calls  the  "  cant- 


ing party,"  and  in  1840  he  was  sent 
to  India  as  Adjutant-General.  There 
he  served  at  the  action  of  Maharaj- 
pore  in  1843,  receiving  the  Knight 
Commandership  of  the  Bath  for  his 
reward,  and  through  the  first  Sikh 
War  of-  1845-1846,  commanding  a 
division  with  great  distinction  at 
Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  and  Sobraon, 
and  gaining,  with  an  independent 
command,  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Aliwal.  In  1847,  after  a  few 
months'  stay  in  England,  he  returned 
to  Cape  Colony  as  Governor  in  1847, 
and  after  over  four  years  of  most 
arduous  work  in  the  field  against  both 
Boers  and  Kaffirs  was  very  shabbily 
recalled  by  Lord  Grey  in  1852. 
Five  years  in  command  of  a  district 
in  England  brought  fifty-two  years 
of  constant  service  to  an  end,  and  the 
old  soldier,  quickly  pining  away  when 
released  from  work,  died  in  London 
in  1860. 

Such,  compressed  within  the 
smallest  possible  limits,  was  the  life 
of  Harry  Smith,  on  the  face  of  it  a 
hard-working,  hard-fighting  and  suc- 
cessful officer.  Since  industry  and 
bravery  are  not  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  ensure  success,  it  follows 
necessarily  that  he  was  also  fortunate, 
and  not  less  necessarily  that  he  turned 
his  chances  to  good  account.  He 
confesses  himself  that  he  was  for 
years  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune ; 
wherefore  it  is  reasonable  to  examine 
the  truth  of  the  phrase,  and  to  trace 
the  play  of  luck  upon  merit  and  of 
merit  upon  luck  during  his  singularly 
eventful  career. 

There  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  no 
very  obvious  stroke  of  good  luck 
in  beginning  life  as  one  of  eleven 
children  born  to  a  country  surgeon  ; 
but  Harry  Smith's  father  was  a 
country-gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
while  his  mother  dismissed  him  to 
his  country's  service  with  the  words, 
"  If  ever  you  meet  your  enemy 
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remember  that  you  are  born  a  true 
Englishman."  From  them  he  inherited 
little  money  indeed,  but  a  constitution 
of  iron,  a  frame  as  supple  and  tough 
as  leather,  a  considerable  allowance  of 
brains,  and  a  keen  sense  of  honour, 
duty,  and  discipline.  His  education, 
he  tells  us,  was  the  best  that  his 
father  could  possibly  afford,  "in- 
cluding natural  philosophy,  classics, 
algebra,  and  music."  Another  accom- 
plishment mastered  in  his  early  years 
at  home  was  that  of  horsemanship  in 
general  and  of  riding  to  hounds  in  par- 
ticular, which  is  the  best  of  all  training 
for  the  acquisition  of  an  eye  for  country. 
It  appears  also  that  he  had  some  ex- 
perience of  horse-breaking,  for  he  re- 
cords that  when  he  first  left  home  to 
join  his  regiment  he  bore  up  manfully 
on  parting  with  his  family,  but  wept 
on  the  neck  of  his  favourite  hunter, 
which  he  had  reared  almost  from  a 
foal.  But  this  passion  for  horseflesh 
and  for  sport  was  not  an  unmixed 
blessing  to  him,  for  he  could  never 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  keeping 
horses,  and  even  packs  of  hounds, 
when  he  could  not  afford  it.  In  fact, 
though  the  accounts  of  his  hunters 
and  chargers  are  among  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  book,  it 
may  as  well  be  said  once  for  all"  that 
his  sporting  proclivities  led  Harry 
Smith  into  considerable  extrava- 
gance, and  that  in  consequence  he 
was  obliged  on  retiring  from  active 
service  to  shoot  his  favourite  Arab 
and  to  go  without  horses  altogether, 
which  was  a  bitter  grief  to  him. 

Health,  strength,  brains,  and  horse- 
manship, then,  were  his  endowments 
on  entering  the  army;  and  to  these 
fortune  added  a  commission  in  the 
Rifle  Brigade.  This  famous  corps, 
then  known  as  the  95th,  had  not 
yet  entered  upon  the  astonishing 
career  of  active  service  which  raised 
it  in  seven  years  to  the  first  place 
in  the  Army  ;  but  already  its  system 


was  established,  and  the  Green  jackets 
were  attracting  to  themselves  a  band 
of  excellent  officers.  Sydney  Beck- 
with,  one  of  the  best  of  them,  was 
Harry  Smith's  first  colonel ;  and  no 
doubt  it  was  under  his  training  that 
the  boy  qualified  himself  for  the  ad- 
jutancy of  the  three  companies  sent 
to  South  America.  It  was  Beckwith 
again  who,  on  his  return,  entrusted 
him  with  the  command  of  a  company 
which  was  in  bad  order,  and  with  the 
task  of  reducing  it  to  efficiency  and 
discipline.  Moreover  his  short  cam- 
paign in  South  America  itself  had 
been  full  of  lessons  for  him  ;  for  the 
Rifles  were  under  the  orders  of  the 
famous  Robert  Craufurd  who,  for  all 
his  vile  temper,  was  the  most  skilful 
officer  in  the  Army  in  ordering  a 
line  of  march  and  in  placing  picquets 
and  outposts.  Also  Harry  Smith  fell 
sick  and  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  Spanish  family,  which  not  only 
showed  him  extreme  kindness,  but 
taught  him  the  Spanish  tongue.  For- 
tune certainly  gave  him  great  oppor- 
tunities ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
let  not  one  of  them  escape  him. 

"Within  a  year  Sir  John  Moore's 
expedition  to  the  Peninsula  gave  him 
the  chance  of  turning  his  lessons  to 
account.  Apart  from  incessant  em- 
ployment in  the  rearguard  during 
the  retreat  to  Corunna,  he  was, 
thanks  to  his  knowledge  of  Spanish, 
required  to  assist  the  regimental 
quarter-master  as  his  interpreter,  and 
so  gained  insight  into  yet  another 
department  of  military  administra- 
tion. When  he  returned  to  the 
Peninsula  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
again,  he  was  constantly  engaged,  by 
Craufurd's  orders,  in  watching  the 
enemy  through  a  telescope  from  the 
extreme  advanced  posts.  This  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  Hussars  of 
the  King's  German  Legion,  who  for 
vedette  and  patrol-duties  were  un- 
surpassed in  Europe;  and  many  was 
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the  valuable  hint  which  he  gathered 
from  these  shrewd  old  soldiers.  At 
last  in  1810  fortune  dealt  him  a  buffet 
by  lodging  a  bullet  in  his  ankle-joint 
at  the  combat  of  the  Coa ;  but  he 
declined  to  stay  in  hospital  and  re- 
appeared at  the  front  with  the  bullet 
still  unextracted.  Since  he  was  un- 
able to  walk,  his  old  commanding 
officer,  Sydney  Beckwith,  who  was 
now  a  Brigadier,  appointed  him  to  be 
his  aide-de-camp;  and  under  such  a 
teacher  Harry  Smith  quickly  mastered 
the  staff-duties  and  the  handling  of 
a  brigade  in  the  field.  To  a  man  of 
such  marvellous  pluck  and  spirits  no 
freak  of  fortune  could  come  amiss. 

Some  five  months  later  the  bullet 
was  removed  from  his  ankle,  during 
a  brief  interval  of  inactivity  in  the 
course  of  the  operations,  and  he  was 
able  once  more  to  march  with  his 
beloved  95th.  Then  nothing  could 
keep  him  from  returning  to  regimen- 
tal duty.  "  Go  and  be  d — d  to  you," 
said  Beckwith  (our  armies  swore 
terribly  in  the  Peninsula),  "  but  I  love 
you  for  it."  Craufurd  also  offered 
him  the  post  of  aide-de-camp,  but 
though  he  liked  the  little  General, 
who  was  by  no  means  a  popular  man, 
Harry  Smith  declined  the  offer,  pre- 
ferring to  stay  with  his  brother 
officers  and  his  own  men.  So  accom- 
plished a  staff-officer,  however,  could 
not  long  remain  unemployed,  and  in 
1811  he  was  appointed  Brigade-Major 
to  the  second  brigade  of  the  Light 
Division.  "It  is  your  duty  to  post 
the  picquets,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  his 
Brigadier  to  him,  "  and  mine  to  have  a 
d — d  good  dinner  for  you  every  day." 
"  We  soon  understood  each  other," 
adds  Smith.  "  He  cooked  the  dinner 
often  himself,  and  /  commanded  the 
brigade."  It  is  not  often  that  so 
good  a  chance  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
subaltern  of  twenty-four,  nor,  it  must 
be  added,  is  it  every  subaltern  of 
twenty-four  who  is  qualified  to  take 


advantage  of  such  an  opportunity. 
This  complaisant  Brigadier  before  long 
gave  way  to  others  from  whom  the 
Brigade-Major  could  learn  more,  John 
Colborne,  better  known  as  Lord  Seaton, 
being  the  one  whom  he  most  greatly 
admired.  Before  the  war  was  ended 
Harry  Smith  was  as  competent  to 
take  command  of  a  division  as  he 
proved  himself  to  be  in  1845. 

That  he  must  have  possessed  a 
singular  natural  aptitude  for  war  is 
manifest ;  but  this  should  not  blind  us 
to  his  eternal  readiness  to  learn.  The 
Light  Division  was  in  truth  a  marvel- 
lous school,  for  though  it  could  deal 
and  receive  hard  blows  with  the  best, 
its  motto  was  science  before  brute- 
force.  "We  Light  Division,"  he  says, 
"  while  ever  conspicuous  for  un- 
daunted bravery,  prided  ourselves 
upon  destroying  the  enemy  and  pre- 
serving ourselves ;  for  good  light 
troops,  like  deer-stalkers,  may  effect 
feats  of  heroism  by  stratagem,  ability 
and  cool  daring.  ...  I  have 
often  heard  our  soldiers  bullying  one 
another  about  the  number  that  such 
and  such  a  company  had  lost,  always 
attaching  discredit  to  the  loss." 

In  other  words  the  Light  Division 
was  intolerant  of  men  who  did  not 
fight  with  their  heads  as  well  as  with 
their  hearts  ;  and  the  fact  was  almost 
sufficient  in  itself  to  make  its  officers 
scientific  seekers  of  an  enemy's  weak 
point.  Another  tradition,  which  was 
very  strong  in  the  Division,  was  that 
any  unit,  however  small,  that  was 
engaged  should  be  at  once  supported ; 
this  served  at  once  to  give  its  officers 
confidence  in  any  enterprise  which 
they  undertook,  and  at  the  same  time 
deterred  them  from  committing  their 
comrades  to  any  foolish  venture.  Very 
severe  is  Harry  Smith's  judgment  on 
any  officer  who  violated  these  two 
rules,  whatever  his  rank.  "  General 
Picton,  as  usual,  attacked  when  he 
ought  not,  and  lost  men,"  is  one  of 
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many  brief  comments  on  that  distin- 
guished officer ;  while  Skerrett  is 
dismissed,  not  unkindly  but  still 
contemptuously,  as  a  mere  "  gallant 
grenadier" — the  opposite  pole  to  a 
Light  Infantryman  and  therefore  the 
quintessence  of  the  unscientific.  The 
action  of  Bladensberg  is  summarised 
in  the  brief  comment :  "  We  licked 
the  Yankees  and  took  all  their  guns, 
with  a  loss  of  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred men,  whereas  Colborne  would 
have  done  the  same  thing  prob- 
ably with  a  loss  of  forty  or  fifty." 
Waterloo  again  did  not  please  him 
because,  as  a  battle  of  science  it  was 
demonstrative  of  no  manoeuvre,  and 
because  it  led  to  evil  results  to  the 
British  service. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  [he  says] ,  with 
all  its  political  glory  has  destroyed  the 
field-movement  of  the  army,  so  scientifi- 
cally laid  down  by  Dundas,  so  improved 
by  that  hero  of  war  and  drill,  Sir  John 
Moore.  All  that  light-troop  duty  which 
he  taught,  and  by  which  the  world  through 
the  medium  of  the  Spanish  war  was  saved, 
is  now  replaced  by  the  most  heavy  man- 
oeuvres ....  and  all  because  the 
Prussians  and  Eussians  did  not  know  how 
to  move  quicker,  we  forsooth  must  adopt 
their  ways. 

But  it  was  when  he  reached  India 
that  his  anger  was  most  hotly 
kindled,  for  there  he  found  a  spirited 
and  willing  army  which  knew  nothing. 
There  were  no  picquets  nor  patrols 
even  when  the  enemy  was  close  at 
hand,  while  Sir  Hugh  Gough's  system 
of  attack  was  that  of  a  "  gallant 
grenadier," — to  throw  science  to  the 
dogs  and  gain  victory  by  the  sheer 
courage  of  his  men  without  counting 
the  cost.  Seeing  that  there  was  no 
other  rule,  Harry  Smith,  like  a  dis- 
ciplined man,  executed  his  orders  with 
amazing  gallantry,  and  played  the 
grenadier  as  successfully  as  Gough 
could  have  wished  ;  but  these  methods 
were  to  the  last  degree  distasteful  to 
him.  Indeed  it  is  marvellous  that 


the  troops  should  have  continued 
fighting  as  they  did,  through  a  suc- 
cession of  desperate  and  very  bloody 
actions  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few 
days  only.  "  The  army,"  he  says 
of  Ferozeshah,  "  was  one  unwieldy 
battalion,  under  one  commanding 
officer  who  had  not  been  granted 
the  power  of  ubiquity. "  When  it 
is  remembered  that  in  the  Light 
Division  each  captain  of  a  company 
enjoyed  the  utmost  possible  indepen- 
dence of  command,  it  may  be  imagined 
how  the  soul  of  a  Rifleman  revolted 
against  such  a  system.  Fortunately 
he  had  a  chance  of  showing  what  a 
scientific  soldier  could  do  at  Aliwal, 
and  nobly  he  used  it.  Aliwal,  as  he 
wrote,  was  a  "  little  sweeping  second 
edition  of  Salamanca — a  stand-up, 
gentlemanlike  battle,  a  mixing  of 
all  arms  and  laying  on,  carrying 
everything  before  us  by  weight  of 
attack  and  combination,  all  hands  at 
work  from  one  end  of  the  field  to 
the  other."  The  result  was  that  he 
lost  fewer  men  out  of  his  whole  army 
of  twelve  thousand,  than  he  had  lost 
out  of  his  own  division,  of  just  one 
fifth  the  strength,  at  Ferozeshah,  and 
that  he  gained  a  great  and  decisive 
victory  instead  of  sustaining  some- 
thing perilously  near  to  a  defeat. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  long  ser- 
vice with  the  most  famous  division 
in  British  military  history  ;  but  even 
these,  though  the  most  conspicuous, 
are  not  in  our  view  the  most  striking. 
We  have  seen  how  he  forsook  the 
staff  of  his  beloved  Sydney  Beck  with, 
and  returned  to  regimental  duty  as 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the 
wound  received  at  the  Coa  in  1810. 
Eight  years  afterwards,  when  he  was 
a  brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Com- 
panion of  the  Bath,  with  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  best  staff-officers  in  the  Army,  he 
found  himself  reduced  once  more  to 
the  simple  command  of  a  company  in 
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the  Rifle  Brigade.  "  How  will  Harry 
Smith  like  it  1 "  asked  his  brother- 
officers.  "  In  the  execution  of  his 
duty  and  the  care  of  his  company  he 
will  be  an  example  to  us  all,"  an- 
swered one  of  them  ("for  he  loved 
me,"  interjects  Harry  Smith) ;  and  so 
in  fact  it  was.  He  took  over  a  com- 
pany of  recruits,  begged  for  a  few  old 
soldiers  to  be  incorporated  among 
them,  and  "  soon  inspired  the  rest 
with  the  feelings  of  soldiers."  A  few 
months  later  came  the  melancholy 
day  when  three  hundred  veterans  of 
the  Peninsula  took  their  discharge. 
They  begged  Smith  to  give  them  for 
the  last  time  the  word  of  command 
to  march,  and  he  did  so  in  the  "  voice 
of  thunder,"  of  which  he  was  perhaps 
pardonably  proud  ;  but  he  and  many 
other  of  the  officers  marched  several 
miles  along  the  road  with  them,  and 
when  the  moment  for  parting  came 
the  whole  party,  both  officers  and 
men,  dissolved  into  tears.  "  Such 
feelings  in  times  of  peace  are  not, 
cannot  be,  acquired,"  he  writes  when 
describing  the  scene  ;  and  yet  he 
could  gain  men's  hearts  as  thoroughly 
in  peace  as  in  war.  When  he  left 
Halifax  where,  though  for  a  time  he 
had  commanded  a  battalion,  he  had 
served  chiefly  on  the  staff,  his  old 
company  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  gave  a 
dinner  in  his  honour  and  begged  him 
to  be  present,  if  only  for  a  few 
minutes.  In  those  days  the  gulf 
between  officers  and  privates  was 
wider  than  in  these,  but  down  he 
sat  with  them,  proud,  as  well  he 
might  be,  of  the  invitation.  On  the 
day  of  his  departure  three  non- 
commissioned officers  waited  on  him 
with  a  message.  "  Your  Honour," 
they  said,  "  the  whole  garrison  are 
turned  out  and  in  column  in  the 
street.  There's  the  head  of  it  wait- 
ing to  carry  your  Honour  on  board." 
On  the  previous  day  Sir  James 
Kempt,  the  Governor,  had  taken  leave 


of  him  with  tears  and  insisted  on 
paying  his  passage  to  Jamaica.  It 
is  not  given  to  every  man  to  kindle 
such  affection  alike  in  general  officers 
and  private  soldiers. 

On  arriving  at  Jamaica  he  found 
a  state  of  things  with  which  the  most 
accomplished  staff-officer  would  have 
been  unable  to  cope  without  great 
regimental  experience.  The  men  of 
a  young  regiment  there  were  dying 
like  flies  from  yellow  fever ;  they  had 
hardly  an  officer  fit  for  duty,  and 
had  abandoned  themselves  to  despair. 
Harry  Smith  at  once  turned  them  out 
on  parade,  put  them  through  a  few 
field-movements,  said  a  few  words 
to  encourage  them,  and  called  for 
three  cheers  for  the  King :  "  The 
poor  fellows  were  alive  again  in  no 
time,"  he  says.  Having  effected,  so  to 
speak,  their  moral  cure,  he  proceeded 
next  as  Quarter-Master  General  to 
establish  convalescent  hospitals  for 
their  physical  welfare,  and  materially 
reduced  the  mortality  among  them. 
Twenty-five  years  later,  when  he  left 
Capetown  on  his  recall  in  1852,  his 
last  words  to  his  officers  were,  "  Gentle- 
men, take  care  of  the  soldiers." 

It  is  this  intense  attachment  to 
his  men  which  marks  Harry  Smith 
as  so  typically  a  British  officer.  He 
was  acutely  sensible  to  the  dignity  of 
commanding  even  the  smallest  body 
of  British  soldiers.  Years  of  distin- 
guished service  on  the  staff  could 
never  weaken  the  regimental  spirit 
in  him  ;  and  a  mere  company  was 
to  him  a  sphere  wide  enough  for  the 
employment  of  his  best  talents  and  for 
the  attainment  of  the  most  coveted 
distinctions.  In  truth  the  highest 
honours  that  lie  within  the  soldier's 
reach  are  those  conferred  not  by  his 
sovereign  but  by  his  comrades.  There 
are  distinctions  far  rarer  than  red 
ribands  or  Victoria  Crosses  which  can 
be  bestowed  by  them  alone ;  and 
the  most  highly  prized  of  all 
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are  those  which  are  given  by  the 
men.  Harry  Smith  relates  with 
modest  satisfaction  how  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  records  with  just  pride  and  grati- 
tude the  Great  Duke's  approbation  and 
praise  of  his  conduct  ;  but  when  he 
speaks  of  the  compliments  paid  him 
by  the  men  it  is  almost  with  tear- 
ful emotion.  Many  a  widow  and 
bereaved  parent  at  this  moment 
finds  comfort  in  some  brief  telegram 
or  ill-spelled  letter,  or  it  may  be  in 
a  few  dried  blades  of  grass,  which 
show  that  the  undistinguished  name 
in  the  casualty-list  remains  dear  to 
the  men. 

This  is  not  a  matter  to  be  lightly 
dismissed  in  the  life  of  Harry  Smith 
or  of  any  other  British  officer.  The 
more  I  look  into  British  military 
history, — and  I  have  made  some 
study  of  the  subject — the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  the  peculiar  strength 
of  our  Army  lies  in  the  intimacy  of 
the  relation  that  exists,  and  in  due 
degree  has  always  existed,  between 
our  regimental  officers  and  their 
men.  In  its  origin  this  intimacy 
(which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
mere  familiarity)  is  no  doubt  ascrib- 
able  to  our  political  institutions,  but 
it  has  been  nurtured  for  centuries 
through  innumerable  wars  until  it 
has  grown  into  a  thing  apart.  Every 
Englishman  knows  that  there  are  no 
more  gallant  soldiers  than  the  French, 
both  officers  and  men  ;  and  yet  the 
insolent  old  saying  that  one  English- 
man was  a  match  for  three  French- 
men was  founded  on  experience. 
Lord  Stair  was  as  firmly  convinced 
of  it  in  1743  as  King  Henry  the 
Fifth  in  1415.  Yet  outwardly  the 
difference  between  the  rival  armies 
was  not  great.  The  French  Army 
until  the  Revolution  consisted,  in 
General  Foy's  words,  of  the  populace 
officered  by  the  nobility  ;  the  British 
Army  up  to  a  much  later  date  was 


made  up  equally  of  the  populace 
officered  by  the  gentry.  But  in 
the  matter  of  the  relations  between 
officers  and  men  there  was  no  com- 
parison between  the  two ;  and  this 
was  the  secret  of  the  British  strength. 
It  would  be  easy  to  produce  innumer- 
able instances  of  vile  and  brutal  char- 
acters among  British  officers.  Fielding 
has  drawn  a  portrait  of  one  in  Ensign 
Northerton ;  and  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  Sterne,  who  was  brought  up 
in  the  barrack-yard,  could  portray 
such  a  friendship  as  that  between 
Captain  Shandy  and  Corporal  Trim 
as  perfectly  natural  in  the  days  of 
Marlborough.  Corporal  John  him- 
self would  put  a  sick  soldier  into 
his  own  coach.  As  far  back  as 
in  1760  British  officers  harnessed 
themselves  side  by  side  with  their 
men  to  drag  the  guns  up  to  the 
ramparts  of  Quebec.  In  1781  the 
parting  of  the  officers,  captured  at 
Saratoga,  from  their  men  "  drew 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  veterans  who 
would  rather  have  shed  their  blood." 
"  As  far  as  sounds  would  convey," 
says  Lieutenant  Anbury,  "  we  heard 
a  reiteration  of  God  bless  your 
honours."  So  too  when  his  Rifle- 
men took  leave  in  happier  circum- 
stances of  Harry  Smith,  "  they 
grasped  their  officers'  hands — '  God 
bless  your  honour  ' — and  then  such 
a  shout  and  cheer." 

General  after  general  of  the  British 
has  half  unconsciously  borne  testi- 
mony to  this  singular  element  of 
strength  in  the  force  committed  to 
him.  "  Every  individual  of  this  little 
army,"  wrote  Coote  after  Porto  Novo, 
and  he  wrote  of  sepoys  as  well  as 
British  troops,  "  seemed  to  feel  the 
critical  situation  of  our  national  con- 
cerns .  .  .  and  to  the  honour 
of  this  army  every  nerve  was  exerted 
to  the  extent  of  possibility."  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  said  that  if  he 
got  into  a  scrape,  his  army  got  him 
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out  of  it.  "  It  was  the  men  that  did 
it,"  wrote  Sir  Redvers  Buller  from 
Ladysmith  two  years  ago.  "The 
men,"  "  my  army,"  "  every  indivi- 
dual of  this  little  army," — the  ex- 
pressions vary  and  yet  they  are  in 
reality  synonymous  ;  for  they  signify 
that  all  ranks  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  the  lowest  drummer  were 
working  their  best  not  only  for  their 
country  but  for  each  other.  In  no 
other  Army,  I  believe,  can  such  a 
spirit  be  traced,  coming  down  un- 
changed through  the  days  of  im- 
perfect discipline,  savage  discipline, 
and  humane  discipline,  and  waxing 
only  the  stronger  with  age ;  for  in 
no  other  are  the  relations  so  cordial 
between  officers  and  men.  The  names 
of  Wandewash  and  Porto  Novo  are 
mere  sounds  to  the  majority  of 
Englishmen;  but  there  are  few  who 
cannot  recall  Macaulay's  picture  of 
the  white-bearded  old  sepoy  who 
came  to  present  a  memorial  to  an 
officer  holding  one  of  the  highest 
commands  in  India.  "  A  print  of 
Coote  hung  in  the  room.  The  vete- 
ran recognised  at  once  that  face  and 
figure  which  he  had  not  seen  for 
more  than  half  a  century  and,  for- 
getting his  salaam  to  the  living, 
halted,  drew  himself  up,  lifted  his 
hand,  and  with  solemn  reverence 
paid  his  military  obeisance  to  the 
dead."  The  highest  honours  attain- 
able by  officers  can  only  be  bestowed 
by  the  rank  and  file. 

Living  on  such  terms  with  his  men, 
Harry  Smith  was  not  altogether  ill- 
qualified  to  deal  with  the  savage 
races  whom  he  found  placed  in  sub- 
jection to  him  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  the  first  place  he  had 
beaten  them  in  the  field  after  war- 
fare of  the  most  arduous  and  trouble- 
some kind,  wherein  his  early  train- 
ing as  a  subaltern  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  entered  upon  his  task 
with  all  the  energy  of  a  subaltern  ; 


and  indeed  to  judge  from  his  letters 
to  his  wife  one  would  take  his  words 
and  actions  at  this  time  to  be  rather 
those  of  a  hare-brained  boy,  prema- 
turely released  from  Sandhurst,  than 
of  a  colonel  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  service  and  the  forty-eighth  of 
his  age.  Here  is  an  extract'  from 
one  of  them. 

"  Well,  Sir,  what  do  you  want  ?  "  (This 
to  a  great,  fat  stupid-looking  Boer  stand- 
ing at  my  hut  door.)  "  Mynheer,  mi 
vrouw."  "  Andrews,  what  the  devil  does 
he  want?"  "To  go  home,  sir,  or  to 
have  his  gun  mended."  "No,  Sir,  I 
want  to  go  to  my  vrouiv,  but  by  G —  I 
can't."  "  No  more  shall  you.  Go  to 
your  camp  and  be  ready  to  shoot  Kaffirs. 
Here,  bugler,  sound  the  grog-horn." 
Then  such  a  hurrah.  "  Almost  dinner- 
time, Painter?"  "No,  Sir,  only  five." 
"  You  are  wrong."  "  No,  Sir,  I  am  right." 
"  You,  sir,  why  do  you  contradict  me  ? 
It  is  six  by  my  appetite.  Well,  Halli- 
fax,  what  is  going  on  in  Fort  Willshire  ? 
.  .  .  Are  you  going  to  stay  and  dine  ?  " 
"  Southey  (captain  of  guides),  let  this 
way-post  be  sent  to  Captain  Jervis,  who 
knows  where  to  place  it  at  the  turn  off  of 
the  new  road.  Well  Byot,  what  is  it  ?  " 
(He  commands  a  battalion  of  Hottentots.) 
"  Shall  I  post  any  additional  sentries  to- 
night ?  "  "  Why  ?"  "  Five  Kaffirs  were 
about  the  camp."  "  I  care  not  a  —  if 
5000  were  round  my  camp.  I  will  post 
my  own  picquets,  ah !  and  sentries  too — 
or  vedettes  as  I  call  them  ;  ah  !  and  take 
good  care  of  our  camp  too." 

Or  again  take  this  passage  from  his 
account  of  his  famous  ride  from  Cape- 
town to  Grahamstown,  six  hundred 
miles  in  six  days.  He  had  covered 
over  three  hundred  miles  in  four  days 
when  the  horse  that  he  was  riding 
"  knocked  up,"  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sive phrase,  and  there  occurred  the 
following  incident. 

About  half  a  mile  off  I  found  a  Dutch 
farmer  with  his  family,  flocks  and  herds, 
fleeing  from  the  scene  of  devastation, 
told  him  who  I  was,  where  and  what  I 
was  going  for,  and  asked  him  to  horse 
me  to  the  next  stage,  about  seven  miles. 
To  my  astonishment  (for  nothing  can 
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exceed  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
the  Dutch  Boers  on  ordinary  occasions) 
he  first  started  a  difficulty  and  then 
positively  refused,  which  set  my  blood 
boiling.  He  was  holding  a  nice-looking 
horse  all  ready  saddled,  so  I  knocked  him 
down,  though  half  as  big  again  as  myself, 
jumped  on  his  horse  and  rode  off.  .  . 
The  passion,  the  knocking  him  down,  the 
heat,etc.,wasveryfatiguing,and  I  reached 
Uitenhage  at  five  o'clock  having  been 
beating  grass-fed  post-horses  from  three 
in  the  morning  until  that  hour  and  ridden 
over  some  very  bad  and  mountainous 
roads,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

His  methods  both  with  Kaffirs  and 
Boers  were  much  the  same,  namely 
kindness,  interest  in  their  welfare,  and 
"  an  inflexible  adherence  to  Yes  and 
No."  He  did  not  pretend  that  he 
was  infallible,  but  he  strove  his 
hardest  to  do  what  was  just  and 
right,  and  having  once  made  up  his 
mind  he  would  not  go  back  on  his 
decision.  Nothing  could  have  suited 
his  subjects  better ;  for  indeed  the 
only  thing  thoroughly  intolerable  in 
administration  is  uncertainty ;  and 
matters  were  going  well  and  smoothly 
with  all  parties,  when  all  was  spoiled 
by  what  Smith  very  happily  calls  the 
"  canting  party  "  in  England.  We  all 
know  the  Canting  Party,  for  it  is  still 
at  its  old  work.  To  trace  it  back  no 
further  than  to  the  Revolution  of  1688 
we  may  say  that  since  then  its  prin- 
cipal watchwords  have  been  three, — 
Liberty,  No  Standing  Army,  and 
Humanity.  Its  principles  defy  defini- 
tion, but  its  leading  prejudices  are 
briefly  that  force  can  never  be  em- 
ployed too  late,  and  that  no  war  in 
which  its  country  is  engaged  can  be 
just.  It  has  been  found  at  different 
times  on  both  sides  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  since  it  forms  a  useful 
refuge  for  statesmen  who  wish  to 
shirk  difficulties  and  responsibilities, 
it  has  been  very  extensively  patron- 
ised. Its  principal  weapons  are  the 
common  weapons  of  faction,  namely 
lying  and  misrepresentation  ;  of  which 


the  finest  display  known  to  me  is 
to  be  found  in  Burke's  speeches  on 
the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings, 
though  there  are  also  many  good 
specimens  among  the  speeches  of 
Charles  Fox.  Owing  to  its  peculiar 
tenets,  and  its  still  more  peculiar 
methods,  this  institution  is  directly 
responsible  for  a  destruction  of  human 
life  which  is  appalling  to  contemplate  ; 
but  every  Englishman  in  authority 
who  ventures  to  act  on  the  belief  that 
it  is  better  for  one  man  to  be  killed 
to-day  than  for  one  hundred  to  be 
killed  this  day  twelve  months,  must 
lay  his  account  with  the  Canting 
Party. 

So  it  happened  to  Harry  Smith. 
A  Kaffir  chief,  whom  he  had  trusted 
unduly,  played  him  false,  and  was 
shot  as  Smith  had  warned  him  that 
he  would  be.  He  .wished  only  to 
wound  and  recapture  the  chief, 
but  the  shot  proved  to  be  fatal. 
Thereupon  the  Canting  Party  branded 
him  as  a  murderer,  overawed  Lord 
Glenelg,  who  was  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  procured  that  the  whole  of 
Smith's  work  should  be  upset  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  The  Kaffirs  were 
in  despair,  and  the  Boers,  after  com- 
ing down  to  a  man  to  bid  Smith 
farewell,  trekked  away  in  disgust. 
The  Colonists  at  the  Cape  testified" 
their  gratitude  to  him  in  the  most 
substantial  fashion,  and  Lord  Glenelg 
ultimately  confessed  himself  to  be  in 
the  wrong, — but  too  late.  The  mischief 
was  done ;  and  we  are  paying  the 
penalty  for  it  at  this  hour  with  the 
lives  of  husbands,  fathers,  sons,  and 
brothers, — thanks  to  the  Canting 
Party. 

It  was  hard  for  Smith  to  see  the 
structure,  which  he  had  built  up  with 
such  pains,  destroyed  at  a  blow  ;  but 
he  was  above  all  things  a  disciplined 
man  and  obeyed  without  complaint. 
It  was  undoubtedly  Lord  Glenelg's 
duty,  since  he  had  marked  him  for 
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public  censure,  to  have  made  his  re- 
paration public  also ;  but  zeal  for 
humanity  can  find  as  little  time  for 
justice  as  for  truth.  It  was  well  too 
for  Harry  Smith  to  learn  the  ways  of 
shabby  politicians,  for  he  was  to  have 
further  experience  of  them.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  Sikh  War  he  was 
sent  back  to  Cape  Colony  as  Governor 
in  order  to  rebuild  the  edifice  which 
had  been  pulled  about  his  ears  by 
the  Canting  Party.  It  was  hoped 
that  his  efforts  would  relieve  the 
British  Government  from  the  demands 
on  the  military  force  and  the  revenue 
of  the  Mother-country  ;  and  he  was 
himself 'so  sanguine  of  success  and  so 
confident  in  his  own  influence  that, 
after  thirty  months  of  hard  work,  he 
felt  himself  justified  in  returning  to 
England  a  considerable  fraction  of  his 
regular  troops.  But  that  which  has 
been  gained  in  the  first  instance  by 
employment  of  force,  and  then  sacri- 
ficed by  folly  and  timidity,  cannot  be 
regained  except  by  renewed  employ- 
ment of  force.  Smith  found  himself 
confronted  by  a  new  and  more  formid- 
able Kaffir  insurrection,  and  no  longer 
supported  by  the  Dutch  Colonists  with 
whom  he  had  gained  such  favour  in 
1836.  To  make  matters  easier  for  him 
the  British  Government  fostered  dis- 
loyalty among  the  white  population  by 
proposing  to  send  convicts  to  Cape 
Colony ;  and  when  finally,  after  six- 
teen months  of  most  arduous  and 
difficult  campaigning,  Harry  Smith 
was  about  to  bring  the  operations  to 
a  successful  issue,  he  found  himself 
suddenly  superseded  and  recalled. 

The  ostensible  reason  for  which  this 
stigma  was  fastened  upon  Smith  was 
that  he  had  displayed  lack  of  energyand 
judgment  in  the  conduct  of  the  war ; 
the  real  truth  being  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  impatient  to  bring  it  to  an 
end  by  any  means,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
report  to  the  country  a  reduction  in 
expenditure,  and  above  all  in  military 


expenditure.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  successive  English  administra- 
tions, both  Tory  and  Whig,  from  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  onwards,  have 
shown  a  constant  tendency  to  regard 
peace  as  an  end  in  itself,  entirely 
irrespective  of  the  settlement  of  the 
object  for  which  war  was  originally 
waged.  This  is  of  course  due  to  the 
Canting  Party  ;  and  the  inevitable 
result  has  been  a  succession  of  wars, 
when  a  single  one  should  have 
sufficed.  The  war  in  this  instance 
was  prolonged  rather  than  shortened 
by  the  removal  of  Harry  Smith  ;  yet 
not  a  word  of  complaint  or  of  re- 
proach did  he  utter.  He  did  indeed 
answer  some  very  foolish  military 
criticism  offered  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  Earl  Grey,  with  quiet 
contempt  which  such  impertinence 
deserved  ;  but  he  bore  no  malice  and 
felt  no  ill-will :  Lord  Grey,  as  he 
said,  had  done  what  he  conceived  to 
be  his  duty,  and  no  man  could  do 
more.  As  to  himself,  his  military 
conduct  had  the  full  approbation  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  he 
asked  for  no  more.  When,  therefore, 
on  his  return  Lord  Grey  very  wisely 
asked  him  to  dinner,  Harry  Smith 
as  wisely  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
the  two  men,  instead  of  quarrelling, 
only  regarded  each  other  with  in- 
creased respect. 

It  is  pleasant  to  contrast  the  quiet 
dignity  and  discipline  of  Smith,  on 
these  occasions,  with  the  frantic  recal- 
citrance and  recrimination  of  Charles 
Napier,  when  subjected  to  the  same 
trial.  Both  alike  revered  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  but  Harry  Smith  had 
learned  most  from  his  instruction. 
The  works  of  Charles  and  William 
Napier  abound  in  furious  abuse  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  who  pre- 
sumed to  differ  from  them  in  opinion  ; 
Harry  Smith,  though  his  reputation 
for  strong  language  lives  to  this  day 
in  South  Africa,  has  a  good  word  for 
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almost  every  man.  One  General  in- 
deed he  characterises  in  epithets 
which  the  editor  has  thought  it 
wise  to  suppress,  another  he  calls  a 
regular  old  woman,  and  a  third  a 
short-sighted  old  ass ;  but  for  the 
most  part  he  has  nothing  but  grati- 
tude and  good  feeling  to  express  to- 
wards the  innumerable  officers  under 
whom  and  with  whom  he  served. 
Though  a  soldier  he  felt  the  warmest 
admiration  ,for  the  Navy  ;  though  a 
Rifleman  he  had  the  highest  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Guards.  Finally  he  was 
always  ready  to  learn,  and  never 
failed  to  acknowledge  his  gratitude 
to  his  instructors. 

I  have  now  served  my  country  nearly 
forty  years  [he  wrote  in  1844] .  I  have 
fought  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  I 
have  driven  four-in-hand  in  every  quarter, 
I  have  never  had  a  sick  certificate,  and 
only  once  received  leave  of  absence, 
which  I  did  for  eight  months  to  study 
mathematics.  "  I  have  filled  every  staff 
situation  of  a  Eegiment  and  of  the 
General  Staff.  I  have  commanded  a 
Eegiment  in  peace  and  have  had  often  a 
great  voice  in  war.  I  entered  the  Army 
perfectly  unknown  to  the  world ;  in  ten 
years  by  force  of  circumstances  I  was 
Lieutenant  Colonel ;  and  I  have  been 
present  in  as  many  battles  and  sieges  as 
any  officer  of  my  standing  in  the  Army. 
I  never  fought  a  duel  and  only  once  made 
a  man  an  apology,  although  I  am  as  hot 
a  fellow  as  the  world  produces ;  and  I  may 
without  vanity  say  that  the  friendship  I 
have  experienced  equals  the  love  I  bear 
my  comrades,  officer  or  soldier. 

Readers  must  seek  for  themselves 
the  story  of  the  girl  who  fled  from 
the  horrors  of  Badajoz  to  seek  pro- 
tection from  British  officers,  who 
found  at  once  a  husband  in  Harry 


Smith,  and  who  followed  him  through 
perils  and  hardships  untold  by  sea 
and  by  land  to  the  very  end ;  but 
we  may  give  the  words  which 
immediately  follow  without  further 
comment.  "  My  wife  has  accom- 
panied me  throughout  the  world ; 
she  has  ever  met  with  kind  friends, 
and  never  has  had  controversy  or 
dispute  with  man  or  woman." 

With  these  words  I  must  close 
this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  a  very 
remarkable  career.  The  superficial 
points  of  Harry  Smith's  character 
are  easily  seized,  his  perfect  health 
of  mind  and  body,  his  openness  alike 
of  hand  and  heart,  his  boundless 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  his  amazing 
fund  of  high  spirits,  his  occasional 
rather  noisy  bluster  and  theatrical 
display.  But  together  with  these 
went  an  industry  in  work  and  in 
study  as  boundless  as  his  energy  in 
the  hunting-field,  military  instincts 
of  the  highest  order,  a  clearness  of 
insight  and  a  terseness  of  speech 
which  made  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
a  willing  listener  to  his  reports,  a 
depth  of  human  sympathy  which 
made  men  forget  their  admiration  for 
his  achievements  in  their  affection  for 
himself,  and  a  sense  of  duty  and 
discipline  which  marks  the  noblest 
type  of  patriot.  With  such  qualities, 
even  if  he  had  never  seen  a  shot 
fired  in  anger,  he  would  none  the  less 
have  been  one  of  the  best  officers  in 
the  Army,  and  would  have  gained  the 
highest  rewards  of  his  profession,  the 
approbation  of  his  superiors,  the 
friendship  of  his  brother-officers,  and 
the  devotion  of  his  men. 

J.  W.  FORTESCUE. 


MACMILLAN'S    MAGAZINE. 

JUNE,    1902, 

KING    ALFEED    TO    KING    EDWARD. 
JUNE  26TH,  1902. 

They  watch  from  their  graves. — Browning. 

I,  ALFRED  ATHULFING,  king,  o'er  this  people  kept  watch  and  ward 
In  the  days  when  the  wild  sea-wolves  swooped  thither  on  foray  and 

raid, 
And  my  left  hand  wielded  the  sceptre,  but  my  right  hand  gripped  the 

sword, 
And  I  played  them  a  match  at  spear-play  till  they  wearied  of  shield  and 

blade. 

And  still,  as  I  watch  from  the  tomb,  in  my  people's  joys  I  have  part, 
And  in  its  sorrow  I  sorrow  ;  and  my  pulseless  brain  and  heart 
Throb  anew  with  gladness  and  hope  as,  this  day  of  thy  hallowing, 
From   my    unknown   grave  I  greet  thee  :   Wes  Hal !    God  save  the 

King  ! 

From  my  unknown  grave  I  greet  thee  ;    and  the  mighty  dead  who 

swayed 

This  sceptre  of  old,  and  they  who  the  deep  foundations  laid 
Of  Empire,  who  thought  and  wrought  for  its  weal  and  shaped  its  doom, 
With  me  they  greet  thee,  oh  King,  for  with  me  they  watch  from  the 

tomb. 

Edward,  my  warrior  child,  and  he  who  wagered  and  won, 
In  war-play  with  Northman  and  Scot,  the  land  of  his  sires,  Athelstan  ; 
And  Saxon  Harold,  and  Norman  William,  and  Edward,  mighty  of  limb, 
And  he  who  at  Poitiers  hewed  his  homeward  path  through  heaps  of  the 

slain ; 
And  Harry  the  Fifth,  and  Harry  the  Eighth,  and  the  lion-child  born 

to  him, 
The  Queen  whose  captains  harried  the  hosts  and  shattered  the  ships 

of  Spain  ; 

And  they  who  have  served  the  State  in  camp  or  at  council-board, 
And  they  who  have  toiled  with  the  pen,  and  they  who  have  toiled  with 

the  sword, 
And  broadened  the  bounds  of  Empire  by  arms,  or  by  arts  adorned, 
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And  the  poets  who  hymned  its  praises,  hail  thee.  And  one,  still  mourned 
On  earth,  who  came  hither  erewhile  'mid  the  booming  of  guns  and  the 

beat 
Of  drums  and  the  wailing  that  comes  from  a  nation  when  city  and 

street 
Are  draped  in  purple  and  decked  with  crape,  and  flags  droop  as  they 

wave; 
Oh  Edward,  thy  mother  salutes  thee  from  the  silent  land  of  the  grave. 

Then  'mid  all  the  splendour  and  circumstance  of  thy  sacring   day, 

'mid  all 

The  blare  of  music  and  shouting  of  crowds  and  thunder  of  festival, 
Bemember  that  guests  unhidden  throng  chapel  and  chancel  and  nave 
And  the  aisles  of  the  Abbey,  the  unseen  hosts  who  silently  watch  from 

the  grave ; 
Who  witness  the  oaths  thou  swearest  to-day,  who  shall  scrutinise  all 

thy  ways 
With  unsleeping  eyes  through  the  coming  years,  who  shall  mark  how 

men  blame  thee  or  praise. 

But  because  we  know  that  thy  heart  is  set  on  the  welfare  of  those 
Whom  thou  rulest,  because  thou  art  minded  to  further  their  weal  and 

repose, 

To  hedge  in  their  goings  from  evil,  to  waylay  the  malice  of  foes ; 
Because  from  the  past  we  may  augur  the  future,  and  e'er  thou  hast 

been 

In  all  things  the  strenuous  son  of  thy  mother,  and  thou  and  thy  Queen, 
The  fair-faced  child  from  the  Northland  whence  my  foes  once  swooped 

o'er  the  sea, 
Have  waxed  and  increased  in  the  love   of  this  widening    Empire, 

that  we 

Tended  of  old  from  its  youth  and  fostered  in  infancy, 
We  acclaim  you  with  joy  from  the  grave,  we  have  thronged  to  your 

hallowing. 
God  bless  thee,  oh  Queen,  for  ever !    For  ever  God  bless  thee,  oh 

King! 

E.  H. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  COCK,  somewhere  without  the 
Oricellari,  crowed  discordantly,  as 
though  wakening  the  world  to  the 
burden  of  sin  forgotten  during  sleep. 

The  sound  fell  sharply  on  the  ear 
of  the  girl,  chafing  the  limbs  stiffened 
during  her  vigil.  A  faint  hope,  blow- 
ing out  of  the  new  day,  stirred  in  her, 
and  she  breathed  the  freshness  of  the 
morning  air  with  awakening  vigour. 
It  was  early  enough  still  to  escape,  to 
withdraw,  if  it  might  be,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  powerful  employer,  who, 
Fiamma  shrewdly  suspected,  would 
be  apt  to  spell  failure  with  the  letters 
of  crime. 

Slipping  from  the  ilex-tree  she 
plunged  into  the  opposite  side  of 
the  grove,  only  to  stop  short  with 
the  suddenness  of  a  blow  as  the 
sight  of  a  rust-red  stain  upon  the 
grass  woke  the  last  night  in  her 
quivering  brain.  She  stared  dully  at 
the  damp  patch  of  turf  that  told  of  a 
ghastly  burden  lying  there  the  night 
through,  but  now  vanished.  Some- 
where in  Florence  living  eyes  were 
even  now  sating  themselves  on  a  dead 
face,  proving  the  assassins'  work  be- 
fore their  night's  wages  should  be 
paid  down  to  them.  A  spasm,  that 
this  girl  with  her  nerves  of  steel 
scarcely  knew  to  be  a  sob,  contracted 
her  throat;  and  as  there  flashed 
before  her  the  face  of  the  fair  woman, 
who  had  lured  a  husband  to  his 
death,  that  his  corpse  might  be 
a  stepping-stone  to  her  ambition, 
Fiamma  clenched  the  hands  hanging 
at  her  sides.  "  By  the  Five  Wounds," 
she  murmured,  with  stiffening  lips, 


"  the  cost  of  this  night's  revel  shall 
be  paid  to  the  last  grosso  !  " 

She  plunged  on  through  the 
undergrowth,  rapidly  formulating 
her  changed  plans.  Once,  when  her 
fingers  went  to  the  place  at  her  belt 
where  a  dagger  should  have  hung, 
her  level  brows  drew  together  as  she 
remembered  that  she  was  still  in  the 
diabolic  livery  with  which  Cassandra's 
agent  had  invested  her  yesterday.  At 
every  step  her  face  hardened,  the  lips 
setting  in  the  smile  with  which  a 
man  springs  to  a  forlorn  hope.  The 
moss-covered  stones  of  a  wall,  rising 
through  the  trees  in  front  of  her,  gave 
footing  enough  for  her  active  limbs 
to  scramble  to  the  top ;  and  as  she 
dropped  safely  on  the  other  side,  her 
quick  eyes  perceived  the  white  cam- 
panile to  the  left  of  the  vineyards  in 
which  she  found  herself.  Furnished 
with  this  landmark  she  stepped  lightly 
through  the  low-growing  vines  on 
which  tiny  earthen  masks  here  and 
there,  twisting  in  the  morning  wind, 
told  of  precaution,  ripe  before  the 
fruit,  against  thieving  birds. 

The  hood  of  her  mantle  shielding 
her  eyes  from  the  level  sunbeams, 
Fiamma  became  conscious  of  a  pre- 
sence in  her  path,  her  downcast 
glance  telling  her  of  a  Franciscan's 
brown  frock  above  sandalled  feet, 
while  low  notes  from  the  bell  of  a 
white- washed  chapel,  close  to  the  road 
along  which  the  friar  had  come, 
sounded  in  shallow  reiteration. 

As  the  sandalled  feet  shuffled  past 
the  girl,  the  gloom  in  her  eyes  kindled 
with  the  illumination  of  a  sudden 
thought.  She  turned,  confronting 
the  friar  with  an  imperious  good- 
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humoured  gesture.  "Say,  Friar, 
would'st  do  me  a  good  turn,  and  thy 
convent  another  ? " 

"Assuredly,  my  son,"  said  the 
friar,  surveying  her  curiously. 

Fiamma  leaned  back  against  a  stake 
garlanded  with  the  fresh  young  vine- 
leaves.  "  My  errand  needs  the  speed 
of  the  four  chariots  of  St.  John's  Eve, 
and  yet,  as  thou  seest,  I  am  tired." 
She  fixed  her  eyes  meaningly  on  her 
hearer.  "A  cardinal  is  not  one  to 
brook  a  limping  messenger." 

The  Franciscan's  face  changed  into 
interest.  "  What  cardinal  do  you 
speak  of,  young  sir  ? " 

"One  who  may  yet  cast  aside  the 
red  hat  for  the  three  crowns.  Is  it 
with  your  will  to  do  him  service1?" 

"In  these  evil  days  the  followers 
of  the  blessed  Francis  need  to  stand 
firmly  in  high  places,  that  the  Domini- 
can dogs  may  not  hound  them  from 
Florence." 

"Carry  a  message  then  for  me  to 
the  Riccardi  Palace." 
"To  Cardinal  Medici?" 
"  The  same.  Ask  for  Messer  Cosmo, 
his  page,  and  bid  him  tell  His  Emi- 
nence that  the  falcon  which  he  loosed 
a  month  agone  behind  the  church  of 
St.  Apollonia,  stooped  and  missed 
yesterday,  but  she  will  yet  bring  down 
her  game.  Say,  Frate,  I  pray, — "  she 
paused — "  that  the  Cavaliere  Padino 
waits  His  Eminence's  messenger  in 
yonder  chapel." 

The  friar  nodded.  "  Let  me  help 
you  there,  messer ;  you  seem  in  truth 
as  weak  as  water.  I  think  it  a  thou- 
sand years  till  I  serve  you  and  His 
Eminence ;  there  is  like  to  be  a  small 
sheaf  to  bind  from  the  grass  that 
grows  under  Brother  Battista's  feet, 
I  warrant  you." 

A  quick  relief  heaved  Fiamma's 
breast,  as,  leaning  a  hand  on  either 
door  of  the  little  chapel,  she  watched 
the  figure  hurrying  along  the  narrow- 
ing perspective  of  the  high  road.  "  It 


would  have  been  pulling  Death  by 
the  moustachios  to  venture  this  tell- 
tale face  into  Florence  to-day,  when 
Bonaventuri  is  a  name  in  every  gaper's 
mouth,"  she  reflected.  "  The  saints 
grant  that  yon  brother  will  deliver 
my  message,  and  the  Cardinal  unravel 
it  rightly.  'Twill  be  some  hours  of 
daylight  saved." 

The  weariness,  which  had  served 
her  truly  enough  for  her  pretext, 
crept  overmasteringly  upon  her  in 
the  lull  into  which  the  excitement 
of  twenty  hours  had  fallen,  as  boiling 
waters  cast  themselves  into  the  quiet 
pool  beneath,  before  streaming  into 
the  current  beyond.  Curling  herself 
upon  the  sun-warmed  bricks  beside 
the  altar,  she  was  asleep  before 
Brother  Battista's  brown  outlines 
had  melted  into  the  blue  distance. 

The  metallic  creak  of  a  cicala  broke 
her  slumber  at  last.     Leaning  on  a 
drowsy  elbow  she  looked  about  her, 
wondering  at  the  scent  of  warm  earth 
and  growing   plants   that   floated    to 
her,    in     odorous    contrast     to     the 
domestic  incense  pervading  her  late 
quarters  in  the  Way  of  the  Beautiful 
Ladies.     The  next  instant,  as  a  dart 
of      recollection     pricked     her,     she 
stumbled    to    her    feet,    disregarding 
the  stiffness  of  her  muscles  ;  but  as 
she  reached  the  doorway  a  keen  sense 
of  disappointment  overcame  her  phy- 
sical weariness  at   the   sight   of   the 
steadily  approaching  form  of  her  own 
messenger.    What  did  it  mean  ?   That 
the  simple  cypher  of  her  message  could 
have  been  misunderstood  b}'  the  Car- 
dinal was  impossible;  the  only  alterna- 
tives were  that  her  pledge  of  future 
service  had   been  tossed  aside  like  a 
broken  tool,  or  that  Brother  Battista 
had  fallen  in  with  some  pragmatical 
underling,    and    been    forthwith    dis- 
missed.     Passively  she  watched    the 
brown  form  nearing  her,  till  the  face 
under  the  penthouse  of  cowl  became 
visible.     With  a  quick  straightening 
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of  her  drooping  shoulders,  the  girl 
stood  erect  in  the  presence  of  Cardinal 
Ferdinando  himself. 

A  slight  greyness  overspread  the 
Cardinal's  features,  due  perhaps  to 
the  dust  of  the  road,  lying  like  meal 
in  the  ruts  furrowed  by  the  wheels 
of  the  wine -carts.  The  woman's  eyes 
fell  baffled  before  the  absolute  im- 
passiveness  of  countenance  with  which 
the  man  stepped  past  her  into  the 
little  chapel,  raising  his  fingers  in  a 
slight  gesture  between  salutation  and 
benediction.  He  seated  himself  on 
the  brick  ledge  leading  into  the  apse, 
Fiainma  standing  before  him  like  a 
culprit  before  a  judge. 

"  You  have  acted  well,  daughter." 
The  words,  falling  in  a  monotonous 
tone  through  the  silence,  startled  her 
into  fixing  an  eager  glance  on  his  face. 
"  Well,  for  all  Florence  is  fermenting 
over  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
Capelli's  husband  ;  and  the  widow, 
sable  as  cloth  of  Cyprus  can  make 
her,  only  tarries  his  obsequies  before 
she  sets  out  for  Venice,  to  entreat 
the  protection  of  the  Republic  for  a 
mourning  daughter  of  St.  Mark." 

Fiainma  started,  a  pale  anger  in  her 
face.  "  Your  Eminence,  I  swear — " 

The  Cardinal  lifted  his  hand  com- 
mandingly.  "  But  Madonna  Cas- 
sandra vows  that  he  who  met  his 
death  last  night  may  be  whom  he 
and  the  devil  please,  but  no  husband 
of  Bianca.  She  speaks  of  a  coat  of 
mail,  proof  against  any  dagger,  which 
she  sent  to  Pietro  by  a  sure  hand  no 
later  than  yesterday.  This  she  did, 
knowing  that  the  Capelli  had  bidden 
him  to  a  feast  among  the  woods  of 
the  Oricellari,  hinting  that  she  re- 
pented of  their  late  coldness.  And 
Piccolo,  Cassandra's  dwarf,  tells  a  tale 
of  how,  concealed  in  the  banquet- 
room,  he  contrived  to  send  a  whisper 
of  warning  into  Pietro's  ears." 

Fiamma's  hands  clenched  them- 
selves in  a  gesture  less  of  despair 


than  of  impotent  rage  against  the 
evil  fate  that  surely  seemed  to  dog 
her  family.  That  she  herself  should 
have  been  the  one  to  snatch  the  last 
chance  of  safety  out  of  her  brother's 
hand  struck  her  as  an  injustice  of  cir- 
cumstance ;  the  vengeance  on  which 
she  was  already  pledged  to  spend 
herself,  appeared  as  an  expiation. 

"  You  see  that  the  cards  are  not 
all  upon  the  table  yet,"  pursued  the 
man.  "  Hearken  :  there  are  yet 
some  weeks  before  the  Capelli's  in- 
fluence can  work  on  the  Grand  Duke 
to  submit  to  a  formal  marriage.  Is 
it  in  you  to  dog  her  to  Venice  and, 
trading  on  the  likeness  which  has 
already  juggled  one  so  keen-eyed  as 
Cassandra,  persuade  the  fair  widow 
that  she  has  yet  a  living  husband, 
and  conjure  her  to  betake  herself 
for  a  space  to  Rome?"  For  once 
His  Eminence's  voice  had  lost  some- 
thing of  its  smoothness,  and  the  grey- 
ness  on  the  clear  cut  face  had  chilled 
into  absolute  pallor.  "  Should  this 
plan  succeed, — and  surely  the  chance 
that  threw  you  with  that  face  in  my 
way  is  an  omen  of  success — the  shame 
that  threatens  the  Medici's  name  may 
be  averted,  without  scandal,  if  it  may 
be.  But  if  not—" 

The  rattle  of  the  cicala  without 
thrilled  wearisomely  as  the  man's 
voice  fell  lower.  The  fresco-daubed 
walls,  the  altar  with  its  gilded  semi- 
circle above,  representing  a  Madonna 
and  Child  with  necks  apparently  grown 
awry  under  the  burden  of  their  aureoles, 
had  shifted  from  the  girl's  eyes.  She 
beheld  in  memory's  crystal  a  lovely 
green-robed  woman  kindling  a  man's 
hatred  into  murder  with  the  careless 
smile  with  which  one  might  light  a  taper 
to  singe  a  troublesome  moth.  The  young 
softly-tinted  face  of  Fiamma  had  grown 
rigid  before  her  bent  head  was  raised  ; 
but  then  a  sentence  struck  the  silence 
like  a  clash  of  cymbals.  "  When  shall 
I  set  forth  ? " 
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Cardinal  Ferdinando  rose  as  though 
stirred  by  the  question.  "The  path 
I  have  shown  you  is  slippery  walk- 
ing, daughter.  Are  you  strong  to 
face  the  danger,  the  Ten  who  have 
ears  for  the  silence  and  eyes  for  the 
darkness,  and  by  whom  Pietro  Bona- 
venturi  is  doomed  to  the  scaffold 
behind  the  Piazzetta  pillars  ?  " 

A  slight  contemptuous  smile  came 
on  the  girl's  lips.  "It  is  scarce  good 
coursing,  Eminence,  to  leash  the  hound 
back  after  laying  it  on  a  trail.  When 
is  it  your  pleasure  that  I  set  forth  1 " 

"  At  nightfall."  The  Cardinal's 
glance  appraised  the  resolution  in  her 
face.  "  You  will  do  well  at  least  to 
reckon  with  the  twin  peril  of  letting 
Madonna  Cassandra, — already  hot- 
foot to  Venice  too,  her  master  the  best 
knows  for  what  purpose — come  to 
close  quarters  with  thee,  a  love-sick 
woman's  eyes  being  hard  to  pull  the 
wool  over.  It  may  seem  to  your 
doughtiness  no  great  task  to  avoid 
the  vigilance  of  one  paralysed  from 
the  waist  downwards,  but  Piccolo  the 
dwarf  is  feet  and  hands  to  his  mis- 
tress, as  well  as  ears  and  eyes. 
Being  less  than  the  least  of  men  he 
can  hide  where  they  cannot,  and  no 
wall  is  too  steep  for  him  to  scale, 
no  cranny  too  small  for  him  to  lurk 
in.  You  will  do  well,  I  say  again, 
to  tread  warily,  my  damsel-errant, 
remembering  on  the  one  hand  that 
too  open  flouting  might  cause  such 
a  woman  as  Cassandra  to  denounce 
you  to  the  Ten,  and  on  the  other, 
that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  her 
presence  may  spell  defeat  for  us." 

Fiamma's  fingers  moved  again  in- 
voluntarily to  the  place  at  her  belt 
where  a  dagger  should  have  hung. 
As  though  the  touch  brought  recol- 
lection, she  glanced  at  the  strange 
dress  visible  within  the  displaced 
folds  of  her  mantle.  "  I  can  scarce 
travel  in  this  garb,  Eminence." 

Cardinal  Ferdinando  nodded.     The 


usually  scornfully  tolerant  smile  was 
on  his  lips  again,  as  his  hand  slid 
into  the  bosom  of  the  brown  frock, 
producing  a  tolerably  heavy  purse 
and  a  wooden  crucifix.  "All  things 
needful  for  your  purpose  may  be 
obtained  on  the  road.  Here  is  gold 
enough  for  your  wants  during  the 
space  of  time  which  we  may  reckon 
on  ;  a  coy  mistress  makes  an  ardent 
lover,  and  the  Grand  Duke's  wooing 
is  apt  to  be  short."  He  surrendered 
the  purse  to  the  outstretched  fingers 
and  raised  the  crucifix  with  a  peculiar 
smile.  "  Should  a  time  come  when 
the  arm  of  flesh  fails  you,  daughter, 
and  your  wit  is  in  the  straits,  your 
best  resource  will  lie  in  this.  Hang 
it  about  your  neck,  and  part  not 
from  it  night  or  day." 

His  satirical  smile  was  reflected  in 
the  girl's  eyes,  as  she  took  the  crucifix 
from  him,  a  rudely-fashioned  Christ 
fastened  on  the  wood  with  strong 
nails.  Without  another  word  the 
Cardinal  passed  from  her,  setting  his 
face  towards  the  towers  glowing  like 
red  lilies  against  the  sky.  He  had 
hardly,  however,  taken  two  steps 
before  he  turned.  "  What  name  was 
that,  daughter,  which  your  messenger 
named  to  Cosmo  a  while  ago  1 " 

The  careless  contemptuous  smile 
curved  the  red  lips  again.  "  Cavaliere 
Padino,  Eminence,  is  a  fit  name  for 
the  poor  pawn  who  risks  nothing  but 
itself  in  a  bold  move  of  the  game." 

"  It  is  well,"  responded  the  Cardinal 
curtly,  moving  away  again  with  the 
heavy  plodding  gait  of  the  mendicant 
friar  of  his  disguise.  The  little  trail 
of  dust  raised  by  the  heavy  serge 
swirled  behind  him  with  the  sinuous 
effect  of  some  serpent  unwinding  upon 
his  track.  Fiamma  turned  her  eyes 
impatiently  from  the  retreating  figure 
to  the  heavy  dun  clouds  hanging  low 
on  the  blue  horizon. 

"  Three  or  four  hours  to  wait  for 
the  darkness,"  she  reflected,  "unless 
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I  journey  with  the  storm.  'Twill  be 
no  such  ill  fellow,  at  the  least  keep- 
ing prying  eyes  from  me."  A  silence, 
dulling  the  small  life  that  chirped  and 
basked  among  the  sun -warmed  clods 
of  the  vineyards,  weighted  the  air, 
the  sunshine  fading  beneath  it.  A 
sudden  flicker  of  lightning  ran  through 
the  twilight  of  the  chapel.  "  Best  go 
ere  my  track  grows  too  plain  in  the 
mud,"  Fiamma  concluded,  stepping 
through  the  downpouring  rain  with 
bent  head  and  hurrying  footsteps. 
The  way  she  struck  into  lay  towards 
the  mountains,  looming  behind  the 
sweeping  curtain  of  storm.  Mile 
after  mile  was  conquered  by  the  light 
feet.  With  the  steepening  road  the 
girl  slackened  pace  now  and  again, 
peering  through  the  growth  of  beech 
and  chestnut  on  each  hand  and  trying 
to  clear  her  ears  from  the  rustle  and 
patter  of  the  rain. 

"The  bleat  of  a  goat  would  point 
to  where  I  could  ask  the  road  of 
some  fellow-creature,"  she  said  half- 
aloud.  "  Even  if  I  do  not  stray 
from  the  track  into  the  lap  of  one  of 
those  waterfalls  I  hear  foaming  about 
me,  the  loss  of  every  hour  keeps  me 
from  my  purpose." 

She  pressed  onwards  again,  but 
slower,  a  sense  of  depression  and 
sickness  reminding  her  that  for  hours 
she  had  not  tasted  food.  The  tor- 
rents of  rain  were  lessening,  but  the 
darkness  had  grown  almost  tangible. 
A  sweet  odour  on  the  rain-freshened 
air  made  her  stoop,  mechanically 
gathering  a  handful  of  yellow  lilies 
blossoming  on  the  short  grass. 

"These  grow  on  pasture-lands," 
she  said,  as  she  felt  the  serrated 
chalices  with  her  fingers ;  "  and 
pastures  argue  a  flock,  and  a  flock 
a  shepherd,  so  I  need  but  to  cry 
courage  to  myself." 

But  in  spite  of  her  brave  words, 
her  heart  sank  persistently,  as  the 
ground  grew  increasingly  broken, 


once  or  twice  wiry  clumps  of  heath 
causing  her  an  unexpected  fall.  A 
wind,  too,  had  awakened  in  fitful 
moanings,  driving  the  clouds  across 
the  sky  in  a  bewildering  flight,  and 
blotting  out  the  stars  by  which  she 
might  have  steered  as  a  retreating 
army  might  trample  out  the  fires  of 
its  camp.  The  girl  stood  still  at  last, 
driven  to  own  defeat. 

"  I  will  wander  no  more  in  this 
gloom,"  she  muttered  resolutely. 
"  Before  this  I  have  taken  a  night's 
lodging  under  an  arbutus-bush, — so, 
to  find  one  now." 

She  raised  the  eyes  which  for  the 
last  half-hour  had  been  anxiously 
bent  on  her  steps,  to  strain  them 
once  more  through  the  darkness. 
For  an  instant  she  stood  aghast. 
About  a  half  a  mile  or  so  away,  its 
red  glow  consuming  the  night,  a 
pyramid  of  flame  rose  through  the 
dark,  now  lessening  and  now  waxing 
as  Fiamma  looked.  With  the  leap  of 
a  hunted  thing  she  turned  to  run 
wildly  into  the  denser  shadows.  Set- 
ting her  breast  against  the  sheer  hill 
she  panted  on,  till  even  the  stimulus 
of  fear  failed  to  nerve  her  limbs,  and 
she  reeled  and  fell  on  the  sodden 
grass. 

"There  was  truth,  then,"  she  re- 
flected, "  in  those  con  vent- tales  of 
an  inlet  to  Purgatory  somewhere  in 
these  mountains,  by  which  one  in 
Florence  once  descended,  and  wrote 
strange  rhymes  thereafter  on  the 
journey  that  had  left  his  visage  all 
besmirched  and  swarthy  with  the 
fumes  of  the  fire ;  yet  why  should 
the  fires  blaze  for  me,  who  seek  but 
justice  for  a  brother's  death,  and 
not  for  her  who  takes  her  turn  even 
out  of  hell  itself  to  compass  a  hus- 
band's murder?" 

Lulled  by  a  certain  sense  of  physi- 
cal shelter  in  the  nook  where  she  had 
fallen,  she  yielded  to  the  sleep  steal- 
ing over  her ;  and  there  she  lay 
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motionless  hour  after  hour  till  the 
morning  sun  darted  insistently  at  her 
veiled  eyes. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  scene  on  which  the  fringed  eye- 
lids opened  was  sufficiently  strange  ; 
a  green  hollow  way  between  grassy 
mounds  furrowed  into  lines  of 
chambered  recesses,  the  tombs,  it 
would  appear,  of  some  bygone  race. 
Yet  Fiamma,  lying  at  the  entrance 
of  such  a  mysterious  graveyard,  took 
no  note  of  her  surroundings,  her  eyes 
in  the  first  instant  falling  on  the 
figure  of  a  sleeping  man  not  ten 
paces  from  her  shoulder. 

The  girl  drew  herself  upright, 
gazing  at  the  fellow-traveller  whose 
hostelry  she  had.  unconsciously 
invaded.  His  suit  of  dark-blue  cloth 
revealed  nothing  to  her,  but  the  long 
limbs  tossed  in  the  negligence  of 
sleep,  the  white  skin,  and  curling  fair 
hair  of  the  head  pillowed  on  the  man's 
arm,  betrayed  a  foreigner,  even  before 
a  pair  of  sea-blue  eyes  slowly  opened, 
returning  Fiamma's  intent  stare. 

"Welcome  to  the  hospitality  of 
these  mountains,"  the  stranger  re- 
marked, without  stirring  from  his 
careless  attitude.  "  Open  house  kept 
here,  but  had  I  been  awake  on  your 
arrival,  I  could  have  pointed  you  to 
quarters  somewhat  more  to  leeward 
of  the  storm." 

The  carefully  lipped  Italian  went 
by  Fiamma  unheeded,  conscious  of 
the  fierce  hunger  which  would  no 
longer  be  denied.  "  Food,  bread  !  " 
she  whispered  hoarsely. 

The  young  man  vented  a  long 
whistle,  instantaneously  answered  by 
a  round-jerkined  serving-man. 

"Here,  Giles,  the  saddle-bags  with 
what  means  we  have  of  spreading  a 
table  in  the  wilderness,"  his  master 
ordained  briefly  in  English.  "  I  fear, 
signer,"  relapsing  into  his  laborious 


Italian,  "the  basket  of  fragments  is 
like  to  begin  as  well  as  to  end  the 
feast,  of  which  nothing  is  of  the  best 
save  the  welcome." 

The  blue  eyes  scanned  the  girl 
curiously,  as  Giles  marshalled  the 
resources  of  the  saddle-bags.  The 
Englishman's  glance  passed  carelessly 
over  the  unusual  garb,  only  half- 
hidden  by  the  mantle,  but  lingered 
the  more  insistently  on  the  face 
above.  With  her  first  mouthfuls 
Fiamma  felt  herself  answering  again 
to  her  will ;  a  colour  brought  by  the 
fresh  wind  glowed  in  her  rounded 
cheeks,  her  eyes  under  their  long 
fringes  glistened  like  wave-washed 
agates.  Impatient  of  the  quiet 
scrutiny  she  glanced  up  at  last. 
"  You  are  for  Florence,  messer  ?  " 

The  sudden  question  failed  to 
bring  an  immediate  answer.  Fiamma 
felt  disconcerted  by  the  pause.  "  I 
am  just  from  thence,"  she  went 
on,  lifting  her  head  boldly  to  meet 
the  stranger's  stare.  For  a  moment 
she  fancied  a  flicker  of  interest 
glanced  in  the  eyes  watching  her, 
but  with  the  next  they  were  as 
keenly  hard  as  before. 

"  Then  I  wager  your  news-wallet  is 
betterworth  emptying  than  my  saddle- 
bags," was  the  rejoinder.  "What  of 
the  Capelli?  Has  Duke  Francesco 
found  a  Grand  Duchess  who  will  look 
on  the  fair  Venetian  with  her  hus- 
band's eyes  1 " 

A  warmth  sprang  up  under 
Fiamma's  olive  skin,  startling  her 
into  unpremeditated  speech.  "  The 
Capelli  is  the  fairest  widow  in 
Florence  to-day,"  she  said.  "  When 
I  passed  the  gates  yesterday,  the 
murder  of  Bonaventuri  was  in  all 
men's  mouths." 

The  traitorous  colour  glowed  under 
his  gaze,  but  for  a  moment  both  were 
silent.  The  stranger  spoke  first,  fold- 
ing his  arms  lazily  under  his  head. 
"Bonaventuri  dead!"  he  said.  "That's 
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news  indeed  ;  and  yourself,  sir,  if  a 
fellow-traveller  may  ask,  where  are 
you  making  towards  1 " 

A  quick  fear  pressed  Fiamma  to 
evasion.  "To  Bologna,"  she  answered 
hastily,  feeling,  the  moment  the  word 
had  passed  her  lips,  that  somehow  a 
card  for  which  the  other  had  been 
waiting  had  been  played. 

"Why,  then,  we  may  travel  in 
company,"  he  responded.  "As  a 
beginning  of  good  fellowship  let  us 
exchange  names.  Mine  is  Mark 
Talbot  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  heir 
to  a  younger  son's  portion  of  a  pedigree 
longer  than  his  purse,  and  what  wit  his 
elders  may  have  left  for  him." 

"The  Cavaliere  Padino,  at  your 
service,"  Fiarnma  returned,  resenting 
vaguely  the  good-humoured  half- 
mocking  bow  with  which  the  name 
was  received.  Talbot  rose,  displaying 
his  tall  well-knit  figure  in  a  stretch. 
The  girl  imitated  his  movements 
slowly,  feeling  herself  caught  in  the 
springe  of  a  hasty  word,  but  rapidly 
deciding  that  safety,  no  less  than 
appearances,  demanded  that  she 
should  resign  herself  to  the  loss  of 
a  day  which  the  turning  aside  to 
Bologna  would  involve. 

"  We  had  best  be  jogging,"  Talbot 
remarked,  glancing  at  the  sun.  "  Do 
me  the  favour,  sir,  to  mount  my  horse 
for  the  first  stage  at  least.  One  can 
scarce  be  benighted  and  half-starved, 
without  paying  the  penalty  in  stiffened 
limbs.  Giles  can  walk  ;  'twill  do  him 
good,  for  he  has  well-nigh  turned 
goose  or  angel  in  the  Venetian  water- 
ways, so  little  call  was  there  for  legs 
among  them." 

"You  are  from  Venice,  then," 
Fiamma  ventured,  clambering,  awk- 
wardly she  knew,  on  to  the  horse  the 
servant  held  ready  for  her.  Her  eyes 
lingered  involuntarily  on  the  English- 
man's athletic  six  feet  of  manhood,  as 
he  vaulted  into  his  saddle. 

"Why.    yes,    but   Venice    is    not 


healthy  for  all  men."  This  time  the 
blue  eyes  swept  her  face  with  unmis- 
takable significance.  "  You  know  it, 
messer  ?  " 

"  I  ?  no."  Fiamma  parried  the 
thrust  with  a  counter-question.  "  You 
were  forced  to  leave  it  ?  " 

Talbot  shrugged  his  shoulders  laugh- 
ingly. "  The  streets  are  too  damp ; 
that's  all  my  quarrel  with  Venice." 

Fiamma  fell  silent,  revolving  the 
situation.  The  track  wound  through 
the  mountains,  now  plunging  into  lush 
ravines,  where  fern-grown  rocks,  laced 
with  waterfalls,  narrowed  above  their 
heads  into  vaulted  arches  sealed  with 
a  streak  of  blue,  and  again  widening 
into  meadow-patches  shady  with  chest- 
nuts. Various  short  cuts,  seemingly 
well-known  to  Talbot,  though  in- 
volving scrambling  where  the  horses 
must  climb  like  mules,  considerably 
discounted  the  distance  spanned  by 
the  trodden  path.  Already  peasant- 
girls,  scarcely  visible  under  their 
green  faggots  of  fodder,  and  flocks  of 
goats  herded  by  old  women  with  flax- 
filled  distaffs,  told  of  approach  to 
Bologna  in  its  plain  fringing  the 
skirts  of  the  mountains.  Yet  even 
as  the  girl  meditated  on  the  best  way 
to  elude  an  unwelcome  companionship 
and  continue  her  journey  without 
leaving  any  tell-tale  traces,  she  was 
fretted  at  finding  her  thread  of 
thought  continually  broken  by  her 
own  involuntary  side-long  observation 
of  the  man  at  her  elbow. 

A  laughing  interrogation  in  his 
glance  prompted  her  to  break  a  silence 
which  she  had  felt  awkward.  "  You 
travel  long  in  Italy,  messer  ?  " 

"One  bound  to  Fortune's  wheel  as 
I  am  has  no  means  of  telling  the 
duration  of  a  turn,"  Talbot  returned 
carelessly.  "  If  ducats  were  as  plenti- 
ful with  me  as  time  is,  I  should  be  a 
fatter  prey  than  I  am  like  to  prove  to 
the  brigands  who,  they  tell  me,  lurk 
in  these  mountains." 
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"There's  worse  than  such  in  the 
mountains,"  said  Fiamma.  "  My  en- 
counter with  you  was  caused  by  the 
haste  with  which  I  sped  last  night 
from  purgatorial  flames  leaping  and 
twisting  in  the  darkness  like  anguished 
souls." 

Talbot  laughed.  "  You,  I  dare  say, 
were  near  enough  to  hear  shrieks  and 
vows  of  amendment  proceeding  from 
the  dismal  pit." 

"Nay,  I  heard  no  shrieks,"  said 
Fiamma  shortly,  vexed  by  his  evident 
raillery. 

Whether  or  not  the  Englishman 
divined  her  displeasure,  he  continued 
speaking.  "  I  had  heard  of  such  fires 
before  I  came  here.  It's  a  certain 
flame  engendered  by  the  soil,  which 
breaking  through  the  solid  crust  of 
earth,  blazes  on  a  hillside,  the  Mount 
of  Fire,  as  they  call  it  hereabouts." 

Fiamma  made  no  reply,  a  sullenness 
of  mingled  annoyance  and  fatigue 
chilling  her  into  a  resolve  to  prove  no 
entertaining  companion.  Chafing  at 
the  hitch  in  her  plans,  which,  for  fear 
of  causing  a  suspicion  that  might  ruin 
everything,  she  had  dared  do  nothing 
to  avoid,  she  rode  silently  beside 
Talbot,  brusquely  refusing  to  share 
his  noonday  meal,  and  repulsing  his 
attempts  at  conversation. 

But  as  the  lines  of  the  Leaning 
Towers  of  Bologna  came  in  sight, 
Talbot  turned  deliberately  towards 
her.  "  You  lodge  doubtless  with 
friends  in  the  town,  sir,"  he  observed, 
"If  it  were  otherwise,  I  should  pro- 
pose that  we  should  still  keep  in 
fellowship,  for  I  have  heard  that  these 
Italian  mountains  spare  a  robber  or 
two  for  the  inns." 

"  I  thank  you ;  but  I  frequent  too 
mean  a  lodging  to  be  recommended 
to  a  stranger,"  Fiamma  returned. 
"  My  foster-mother  was  of  Bologna." 

Talbot  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 
his  usual  gesture  of  careless  assent, 
and  made  no  further  effort  to  alter 


his  companion's  purpose.  As  the 
group  of  three  stopped  at  a  canvas- 
covered  booth  outside  the  massive 
masonry  of  the  city-gateway,  to  re- 
ceive on  their  thumbs  the  tiny  speck 
of  red  wax  that  signified  the  receipt 
of  the  gate-money  (without  which  no 
man  could  dare  to  enter  the  town), 
Fiamma  was  relieved  to  find  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  follow  her,  the 
slightest  farewell  token  being  vouch- 
safed her  as  the  Englishman  in  his 
turn  threw  down  his  crown  on  the 
tax-gatherer's  counter. 

The  arcaded  streets  were  glowing 
orange-tawny  in  the  evening  light  as 
the  girl  passed  along  them,  reluctantly 
conscious  that  it  was  too  late  for 
leaving  the  city,  and  scanning  the 
signs  for  an  inn  sufficiently  frequented 
by  travellers  for  her  advent  to  excite 
no  suspicion.  A  huge  gilded  sausage, 
swinging  halfway  across  a  narrow 
alley,  seemed  at  last  to  preside  over 
the  establishment  of  her  quest,  with 
the  satisfactory  additions  of  a  pur- 
blind landlord  and  a  wife  absent  on 
pilgrimage. 

Flinging  herself  on  the  straw  pallet 
of  the  chamber  allotted  to  her,  Fiamma 
almost  instantly  fell  asleep,  even  be- 
fore her  portion  of  the  steaming  bowl 
of  macaroni  served  for  supper  had 
been  brought  to  her  by  a  white- 
toothed  serving-lass,  hoping  perhaps 
for  a  kiss  and  a  quattrino  from  a 
handsome  stranger.  Scuffling  and 
laughter  from  the  common-room  below 
passed  unheard  by  her  ;  but  at  last 
a  firm  light  step,  intermingled  with 
heavier  footfalls,  sounded  through  her 
dreams  insistently  enough  to  make 
the  girl's  heavy  eyelids  unclose.  They 
rested  unconsciously  for  the  instant, 
before  they  flashed  fully  open,  upon 
the  cool  light  smile  of  her  acquaint- 
ance of  the  day. 

Talbot,  stripped  to  his  hose  and 
hoi  land  shirt,  stood  beside  the  bed, 
looking  down  in  apparent  half-mock- 
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ing  expectation  on  Fiamma's  start 
into  an  upright  posture,  but  at  the 
colour  rushing  to  the  edges  of  the 
hair,  a  faint  surprise  showed  in  his 
eyes. 

"  Your  pardon,  sir,  but  the  land- 
lord could  find  no  other  spot  in  which 
to  bestow  Giles  and  me,"  he  remarked, 
with  a  glance  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  man  already  snoring  at  the  foot 
of  another  pallet.  "  Accept  my 
apologies  for  waking  you,  but  as 
this  inn  has  not  hung  out  the  sign 
of  Peter's  key,  it  deserves  no  blame 
that  its  lodging-space  for  saints  and 
sinners  alike  should  have  limits." 

A  vague  suspicion,  having  nothing 
but  fear  to  feed  upon,  stirred  in  his 
hearer  uneasily.  She  lay  down  again, 
throwing  her  arm  with  the  movement 
of  a  pettish  speaker,  across  the  face 
burning  with  its  hot  flushes.  The 
impracticability  of  the  situation  op- 
pressed Fiamma  lika  a  nightmare. 
"  Keep  your  apologies  with  your  _ 
speech  till  needed,"  she  murmured, 
the  anger  of  a  terrified  woman  chim- 
ing naturally  enough  with  the 
peevishness  of  a  tired  traveller  but 
half  -  awakened.  "  To-morrow  will 
bring  weariness  enough ;  the  night 
is  given  to  owls  to  screech  in,  but  to 
men  to  sleep." 

To  her  relief  Talbot  turned  away 
unconcernedly,  though  to  her  startled 
senses  the  time  seemed  endless  before 
a  second  regular  breathing  mingled 
with  Giles's  snores.  The  lines  of  the 
shutter  serving  for  window  were  out- 
lined in  ashen  light  before  the  girl 
was  able  to  grasp  at  the  satisfaction 
of  the  thought  that  the  city-gates 
would  soon  be  opened,  and,  once 
stolen  unobserved  from  the  chamber, 
she  would  be  free  to  follow  the  white 
road  beyond,  the  road  to  Venice. 

As,  steadying  her  still  shaking 
hands  upon  the  Cardinal's  gift, 
Fiamma  waited  for  the  dawn,  a 
sound  fainter  than  a  gnawing  mouse 


struck  on  her  ear.  Her  eyes,  roving 
about  the  room,  fastened  a  startled 
glance  on  the  flat  wooden  bar  secur- 
ing the  door.  It  was  no  fancy  that 
it  was  moving,  slipping  backwards  by 
hairs-breadths,  under  pressure  of  a 
dagger's  point,  introduced  between 
door  and  lintel.  Another  second, 
and  the  woman's  keen  sight  caught 
the  glitter  of  a  human  eye  peering 
at  the  opening. 

Her  hands  twisted  the  crucifix  in 
their  steel-like  grip>  as,  with  the 
insight  quicker  than  thought,  the 
Cardinal's  agent  grasped  the  fact  of 
thieves  lurking  outside  the  opening 
door.  Even  as  she  sprang  up  it 
yielded ;  with  feminine  instinct  of 
defence  she  flung  herself  forward, 
parrying  with  uplifted  crucifix  a 
blow  struck  in  a  cat-like  spring  at 
the  sleeping  Talbot.  To  her  own 
astonishment  the  thief  reeled  back, 
blood  streaming  from  the  arm  into 
which  she  saw,  bewildered,  that  she 
had  struck  a  deadly-looking  blade, 
the  handle  of  which  was  formed  by 
the  upper  portion  of  the  crucifix. 

Already  the  Englishmen  were  on 
their  feet,  the  discharge  of  a  horse- 
pistol  filling  the  place  with  smoke, 
through  which  the  robbers,  break- 
ing under  Talbot's  furious  charge, 
tumbled  to  the  stairway.  Giles, 
bawling  alternate  invocations  to  the 
saints  and  shouts  to  the  watch  (pru- 
dently deaf  to  all  such  scenes), 
clattered  after  them,  but  in  vain. 
As  he  returned,  cursing  the  outer 
stair  which  had  baulked  him  of  his 
quarry,  his  master  turned  to  Fiamma 
with  outstretched  hand. 

"You  pay  good  interest  on  a  debt !  " 

The  slender  bones  of  the  girl's 
hand  almost  cracked  in  the  English- 
man's grasp,  but  the  blue  eyes  seek- 
ing the  hazel  were  clouded  by  what 
seemed  a  regret.  Fiamma,  still  be- 
wildered by  the  sudden  scene,  gazed 
from  the  dagger  she  held  to  the 
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sheathing  wood  which  had  dropped 
from  it  to  the  floor. 

"  St.  George,  that's  a  neat  bit 
of  work  ! "  remarked  Talbot.  "  A 
harmless-seeming  crucifix  as  ever 
monk  pattered  prayers  to,  and  a 
grim  blade  leaps  to  work  on  touching 
that  nail  in  the  Christ's  palm  !  The 
cowled  saint  who  hid  that  in  the 
bosom  of  his  frock,  had  a  charm 
against  bodily  enemies,  warranted  to 
turn  'em  into  ghostly  ones."  He 
paused,  looking  frankly  at  Fiamma. 
"  Religion  and  women  !  they  should 
be  the  sweetest  and  best  things  on 
this  trundling  bowl  of  a  world ;  and 
yet  they  are  the  causes  of  all  the 
bloodshed  that  makes  men  ready  to 
forswear  one  and  the  other." 

"  A  man  could  scarce  wish  better 
causes  to  fight  for,"  Fiamma  returned, 
beginning  as  she  spoke,  to  rearrange 
the  dress  disordered  as  much  by  the 
night's  vigil  as  by  the  recent  scuffle. 

Talbot  took  a  step  forward,  laying 
a  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "  No 
better,"  he  agreed.  "  And  I  think 
that's  why  their  cozening  doubles  are 
abroad,  and  seldom  miss  finding  a 
strong  arm  and  honest  heart  to  strike 
a  blow  for  a  cause  which  deserves  to 
fail."  His  hand  leaned  a  thought 
more  heavily  on  Fiamma's  shoulder. 
"  Such  a  rotten  cause  has  a  trick  of 
breaking  under  the  feet  of  those  who 
have  ventured  upon  it,  sinking  them 
into  destruction." 

"  Your  wit  smells  of  the  cloister, 
messer,"  Fiamma  retorted,  sheathing 
the  dagger  in  the  crucifix  once  more. 
"  Your  soul  will  doubtless  profit,  but 
women,  I  dare  swear,  will  scarce 
savour  a  sermon  in  place  of  a  song 
from  the  lips  of  so  perfect  a  cavalier 
as  yourself." 

An  impatient  flush  rose  to  Talbot's 
forehead.  "  Take  your  own  road  then 
in  Heaven's  name,"  he  said.  "  An 
hour  ago  I  would  have  sworn  that 
the  track  was  nearly  at  an  end  since 


it  had  crossed  mine,  but  you  snatched 
my  life  in  the  nick  from  yon  thieving 
cut- throats,  and  one  good  turn  de- 
serves another,  as  they  say  with  us 
over-seas.  Soon  enough,  it  is  like,  the 
cards  will  be  dealt  for  another  round, 
and  then  a  winning  hand  in  the  last 
serves  the  player  little  in  the  next, 
except  that  his  stakes  may  be  the 
heavier."  He  held  out  his  hand  with 
a  quick  smile.  "  Be  it  as  it  may, 
you've  saved  my  life,  and  I  would 
help  you,  if  I  might,  to  lengthen 
yours.  Be  warned  by  a  friend, 
youngster,  and  journey  to  Prester 
John's  country,  if  you  will,  but  not 
to  Venice." 

Fiamma  stealthily  repressed  a 
startled  movement  at  the  divination 
of  an  intention  which  she  had 
fancied  hidden,  and  looked  her  ad- 
viser squarely  in  the  eyes.  "  All  men 
do  not  journey  towards  Venice  as 
surely  as  towards  Purgatory,"  she 
said  mockingly.  "You  put  me  in 
mind  of  a  quack-doctor  I  once  saw 
in  a  market-place.  On  the  chance  of 
finding  an  ailing  man  in  the  crowd, 
he  pressed  his  drugs  on  those  sound 
in  wind  and  limb,  as  you  would  fain 
ram  your  bolus  of  good  advice  down 
my  throat."  She  hesitated,  with  a 
quick  change  of  mood  at  the  harden- 
ing of  the  blue  eyes  looking  back 
into  hers.  "  Your  pardon  if  I  seem 
churlish,"  she  went  on  impulsively, 
feeling  inexplicably  driven  beyond 
caution,  and  brushing  the  curls  from 
her  brow  in  her  accustomed  gesture. 
"Indeed  the  sight  of  a  brother's  blood 
dims  my  eyes  to  the  distorting  of 
even  kindly  faces —  " 

She  stopped,  in  the  face  of  an  un- 
spoken question  dawning  in  the  other's 
look,  lingering  there  during  his  strong 
grasp  of  farewell.  It  was  with  an 
odd  feeling  of  depression  that  she 
passed  down  the  unclean  stairway, 
and,  somewhat  languidly  setting  to 
work  as  she  went  on  a  piece  of 
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bread  with  the  peculiar  close  grain  of 
unleavened  flour,  made  her  way  along 
the  rounded  arcades  already  growing 
warm  in  the  morning  sun. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  varying  excitements  and 
fatigues  that  would  have  maimed  any 
health  and  vigour  less  splendid  than 
hers,  exercised  sufficient  mastery 
during  the  day's  journey  to  at  least 
numb  any  other  thought  in  her  than 
a  sense  of  satisfaction  at  the  miles 
left  behind  under  her  steadily  plod- 
ding feet.  Purposely  avoiding  the 
highway  she  had  struck  away  from 
Ferrara,  and  the  low  flats,  left  deso- 
late by  the  retreat  of  the  sea-line, 
proved  heavy  going.  A  chance 
muleteer  (the  red-tasselled  panniers 
of  whose  mules  were,  Fiamma  guessed, 
filled  with  illicit  loads  of  salt)  af- 
forded her  an  unexpected  lift,  and, 
no  doubt  doing  as  he  would  be  done 
by,  betrayed  no  inconvenient  curiosity 
on  any  detail  of  her  journey.  Under 
escort  of  his  string  of  mules,  Fiamma 
turned  at  nightfall  into  the  single  inn 
that  disposed  its  withered  bush  to  the 
brackish  wind,  her  supper  of  calves' 
ears  and  beans  relishing  as  well  to 
her  as  the  night's  sleep  in  the  vast 
kitchen  sparely  lit  by  the  fire  of  drift- 
wood and  seaweed  on  the  hearth.  The 
simple  companionship  left  the  girl  the 
lonelier  when,  on  the  noon  of  the  next 
day,  their  roads  parted,  the  muleteer 
turning  aside  to  fetch  another  load 
less  innocent  than  the  wicker-covered 
wine-flasks,  each  stoppered  with  its 
vine-leaf,  that  ostentatiously  topped 
his  packs. 

The  district  grew  kindlier  to  the 
traveller's  eyes,  as  with  fresh  breath 
she  stepped  on  bravely.  With  every 
league  the  newness  of  the  spring-time 
crept  caressingly  nearer  in  the  alien 
marshes,  taking  seisin  by  the  clasp 
of  low-growing  tendrilled  green,  elfin 


heralds  raising  their  blossom-trumpets 
in  a  summons  of  surrender  to  the 
waste.  Fiamma,  treading  the  tangle 
of  paths  twisting  through  emerald 
patches  of  rice-fields  with  pools  sleep- 
ing here  and  there  among  the  green 
growth,  felt  the  soothing  of  monotony 
descend  upon  her,  disturbed  only  at 
times  when,  through  breaks  in  the 
waving  spears,  the  purple  bloom  on 
distant  hills  showed  faintly  the  ram- 
part of  white  Venice  sleeping  at  the 
lip  of  the  sea. 

But  the  drifting  content  was  merely 
the  mood  of  the  hour.  To  the  way- 
faring feet  a  blank  stretch  of  water 
suddenly  opposed  itself,  in  length  and 
breadth  an  actual  lagoon,  a  right  of 
way  set  by  the  distant  sea  on  the 
half -reclaimed  lands.  The  water  lay 
in  stagnant  resentment  of  exile  from 
the  tumbling  waves  without.  As 
Fiamma's  eyes  searched  the  sullen 
grayness  for  some  sign  of  a  ferry, 
her  feet  sank  in  the  mud  before 
she  impatiently  roused  herself  to  the 
knowledge  that  she  must  accept  the 
creek's  rebuff,  and  set  her  face  inland. 
The  wide  sky  was  broadening  in 
the  evening  light,  as  the  pools  began 
to  grow  slowly  crimson,  a  suggestion 
of  some  shaft  from  the  sunset  smiting 
the  world  into  smouldering  flame. 
The  rice-fields  had  resumed  their 
sway,  the  pools  were  no  longer 
brackish,  and  the  thought  of  the 
progress  achieved  spurred  Fiamma 
faster.  She  sped  on,  lifting  her  eyes 
to  the  jagged  mountain-chain,  when 
a  sudden  beating  of  a  bird's  wings 
among  the  rice-blades  brought  her  to 
a  stand. 

A  kite  swung  heavily  into  the 
air,  joining  a  mate  circling  near.  As 
Fiamma's  glance  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  its  stoop,  she  perceived  a 
woman  with  coarse  garments  draggled 
in  the  lurid  water,  rocking  herself  to 
and  fro  over  a  dead  child  on  her 
knees.  She  looked  up  vacantly  as 
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Fiamma  came  nearer,  cringing  away 
with  the  movement  of  a  cowed  thing, 
but  as  with  a  rush  of  swift  woman's 
pity  the  girl  knelt  down,  in  a  vague 
impulse  of  help  chafing  the  tiny  limp 
limbs,  the  other  ceased  to  tremble. 

"  You  are  for  Venice  1 "  she  said, 
with  the  babbling  utterance  of  mental 
weakness.  "  Oh,  be  careful !  their 
shadow  broods  over  it,  the  shadow 
of  Death  !  " 

Fiamma's  hand  slid  gently  from  the 
cold  softness  of  the  dead  baby  to  the 
hand  drooping  inertly  at  the  mother's 
side. 

"  Come  with  me,"  she  urged. 
"Night  is  falling,  and  foul  things," 
with  a  shuddering  glance  at  the 
kites  poised  watchfully  on  the  air, 
"are  already  on  the  wing.  Come, 
we  will  carry  the  child  between  us, 
and  find  shelter  among  those  hills." 

The  woman  gazed  dully  at  the  child 
on  her  lap.  "  It  fumbled  my  breast 
to  the  last  with  little  craving  lips," 
she  murmured.  "  My  husband's  blood, 
my  baby's  milk,  my  woman's  tears, — 
they  have  taken  them  all,  and  left  me 
nothing  !  Nothing,  nothing  !  "  she 
repeated  in  moaning  cadences. 

Fiamma  knelt  by  her  in  sad  per- 
plexity. 

"  Go  not  to  Venice  ! "  the  woman 
whispered.  "  It  was  but  a  jest  that 
my  Nino  uttered,  and  with  the  morn- 
ing I  found  him  washing  up  and  down 
in  the  green  water  of  our  landing- 
stage,  the  stiletto  between  his  shoul- 
ders !  It  was  a  heavy  price  for  a 
poor  gondolier  to  pay  for  his  jest, — 
his  life,  signore,  but  they  have  no 
pity." 

A  shiver  crept  over  Fiamma  s 
shoulders,  as  the  meaning  of  the 
speaker's  impersonalities  dawned  upon 
her.  "Come,"  she  said  again,  draw- 
ing the  child  away  with  tender  force. 
"  Come,  the  dark  is  upon  us,  and  we 
must  leave  these  swamps  behind  us 
before  we  rest." 


The  woman  sprang  to  her  feet, 
flinging  her  arms  wide.  "  The  Ten  ! 
the  Ten !  the  Ten  !  "  she  shrieked. 
"  When  I  had  my  baby,  I  was  silent, 
for  the  vengeance  might  still  strike, 
but  now  I  am  free — free  to  call  curses 
on  them  !  Curse  them  !  "  she  howled, 
leaping  up  and  down  on  the  narrow 
pathway.  "  May  I  live  to  call  the 
curses  home  to  them,  as  I  used  to 
call  Nino's  gondola  home  in  the  even- 
ing to  the  piazzetta  !  " 

Exhausted  by  her  passion,  she 
turned  gently  to  Fiamma,  and  the 
two  moved  forward,  the  girl  belying 
her  masculine  attire  oddly  by  carry- 
ing the  baby's  limp  weight  in  the 
instinctive  maternal  clasp  which  some 
women  possess.  Clusters  of  lights 
glimmering  through  the  dusk  told 
of  a  village  under  the  lee  of  the 
hills  towards  which  the  ground  be- 
neath the  wayfarers'  feet  was  already 
rising. 

"  You  have  kin  in  Venice  ? "  the 
Florentine  asked  at  last,  more  for  the 
sake  of  interrupting  the  pitiful  moan- 
ing at  her  side,  than  from  curiosity. 
The  question  had  to  be  repeated  be- 
fore it  penetrated  to  the  other's  dulled 
brain. 

"  My  father,"  she  answered  then. 
"He  is  a  snail-gatherer,  but  he  was 
proud  of  his  only  daughter's  snug 
lodging  in  the  street  of  the  Black 
Hat,  just  opposite  the  Madonna  with 
the  seven  swords  in  her  heart.  She 
has  no  swords  now ;  she  gave  them 
all  to  me  when  I  found  Nino  dead 
there  by  the  landing-stage,  with  the 
water  lapping  in  his  curls.  Such 
curls  !  I  combed  them  out  every 
Sabbath,  and  on  all  the  festas — " 

The  heart-rending  moans  began 
again,  and  Fiamma  could  only  gently 
hurry  her  along  the  grass-bordered 
street  of  the  village  they  had  now 
reached.  That  day,  after  the  mule- 
teer's departure,  the  girl  had  profited 
by  solitude  to  exchange  the  black  and 
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red  suit,  of  Cassandra's  providing,  for 
garments  bought  from  a  second-hand 
booth  before  she  left  Bologna,  and 
which,  being  those  of  an  ordinary 
Venetian  gentleman,  she  had  con- 
cluded were  the  least  likely  to  court 
observation.  The  mail-shirt,  fashioned 
for  one  as  slender  as  herself,  still  hung 
about  her  shoulders,  but  the  diabolic 
livery,  weighted  by  a  large  stone,  lay 
securely  in  the  dark  depths  of  a  marshy 
water.  Meanwhile,  the  furred  black 
mantle  affording  glimpses  of  the  green 
brocaded  gown  underneath,  was  suffi- 
ciently worn  to  excite  no  attention 
from  keener  observers  than  the  folk  of 
the  cottages  perched  on  the  Euganean 
slopes. 

Curiosity,  easy  to  parry,  was  indeed 
provoked  by  the  appearance  of  the 
wanderers  with  their  piteous  burden, 
and  Fiamma  felt  it  convenient  that 
the  Venetian  accent  puzzled  the 
mountaineers,  so  that  the  business 
of  framing  judiciously  vague  answers 
developed  on  herself.  The  old  priest, 
through  whose  medium  most  of  the 
conversation  was  conducted,  con- 
sented,— after  a  cautious  search  for 
plague-spots,  incomprehensible  enough 
to  Fiamma's  ignorance  of  the  scourge 
which  had  as  yet  spared  the  mountain- 
pastures — to  the  dead  infant  being 
placed  for  the  night  on  the  bier  before 
the  altar  of  the  tiny  chapel.  The 
mother,  crouched  beside  it,  had  sunk 
into  a  tearless  vigil  before  the  salt 
sweetness  of  crushed  fern  floated  in 
a  soothing  narcotic  about  Fiamma's 
curling  head,  nestled  to  sleep  on  a 
soft  pile  of  green. 

Before  she  slept,  she  had  convinced 
herself  from  the  villagers  that,  in  spite 
of  the  poor  widow's  crazed  wanderings 
of  a  week  past,  Venice  lay,  by  certain 
passes  over  the  hills,  within  a  day's 
journey.  She  was  awake  and  ready 
for  the  road  again  before  even  the 
goats,  rattling  their  horns  sleepily 
against  the  walls  of  the  hut  which 


had  received  her,  had  begun  to  low 
for  their  pasture.  A  smile  creased 
a  long  dimple  in  the  brown  cheek 
as  Fiamma  reflected  that  Cardinal 
Ferdinando's  well-poised  mind  would 
see  only  a  flaw  of  sentimental 
womanishness  in  the  passage  of  one 
of  his  gold  pieces  from  her  hand  to 
the  priest,  in  trust  for  her  unfortunate 
companion  of  the  previous  night. 

Munching  a  handful  of  chestnuts 
pressed  on  her  by  her  hospitable 
entertainers,  she  stepped  briskly 
through  the  village  towards  the  pass 
indicated  to  her  as  her  road.  Spring 
was  odorous  in  the  hills  with  the 
incense  of  lily-of-the-valley,  constella- 
tions of  myrtle,  and  flowering  sprays 
of  heath.  The  beauty  of  grass  blossom- 
ing into  a  radiance  of  celandine,  peri- 
winkles, and  waxen  rosy  chalices  of 
a  tow-growing  pasture-plant,  woke  in 
the  absorbed  traveller  a  vague  recol- 
lection of  the  pride  of  her  late  convent, 
the  picture  where  the  painter,  among 
the  shades  of  the  ilex- thickets  of  his 
cloister,  had  apparently  dipped  his 
brush  in  such  very  hues,  staining  the 
garments  of  his  folk  in  Paradise  to 
the  delicate  unshadowed  brightness 
of  the  flowers. 

But  Fiamma,  crushing  the  petals 
with  quick  light  steps,  pressed  on 
too  fast  for  any  fancy  to  follow. 
Splintered  peaks  and  ridges,  veiled 
at  the  outset  in  blue  haze,  in  the 
full  sunshine  lifted  their  fantastic 
outlines  at  times  like  beckoning 
fingers  and  again  like  forbidding 
lances  to  the  wanderer,  hurrying 
through  the  defiles  they  guarded. 
The  thought  of  the  day  lost  through 
the  encounter  with  the  Englishman 
beat  in  vexing  reiteration  through 
Fiamma's  brain,  and  through  her 
speed  she  tried  to  calculate  how 
soon  the  Capelli  might  be  expected 
in  Venice,  with  a  satirical  suspicion 
that  the  ambitious  lady's  movements 
were  not  likely  to  be  hampered  by 
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an  over-strict  conformity  to  the 
regulations  of  widowhood. 

The  wind  blew  coldly  about  her 
as  she  climbed  higher,  the  occasional 
note  of  a  cow- bell  breaking  the 
silence  that  held  the  mountain. 
Fiamma  had  crested  the  pass,  spring- 
ing down  its  descent  with  the  adroit- 
ness and  seeming  carelessness  of  the 
inbred  mountaineer.  She  swung 
sharply  round  a  corner  of  rock  flinging 
herself  back  so  promptly  as  to  measure 
her  length  on  the  shale-strewn  track. 

In  front  of  her,  its  flakes  of  spume 
wetting  her  face  as  she  lay,  dashed  a 
mountain  torrent  setting  a  silver  bar 
to  her  further  progress.  Fiamma's 
white  teeth  caught  her  lip  in  vexa- 
tion as  she  realised  that  the  leap- 
ing waters  wiped  out  her  day's  toil, 
that  she  must  turn  back  to  recover 
the  road  missed,  it  must  have  been, 
earlier  in  her  way.  But  turning  back 
in  a  path  once  struck  into  was  foreign 
to  Fiamma's  blood.  Even  as  she  lay, 
her  eye  was  caught  by  a  birch-tree, 
pluming  a  mossy  boulder,  and  shaking 
its  green  spray  of  young  leaves  out 
over  the  restless  spray  of  white.  In 
an  instant  Fiamma  was  on  her  feet, 
measuring  with  her  thought  the 
slender  column  of  silver-rinded  stem, 
and  the  chasm  through  which  the 
cascade  hurled  itself,  the  opposite  wall 
of  rock  of  which  lay  some  feet  below. 
With  scarcely  more  delay  than  a  bird 
would  make  in  the  instant  between 
spreading  its  wings  and  leaving  the 
twig  vibrating  under  the  impetus  of 
his  flight,  the  girl  had  clasped  the 
birch- bole,  swinging  herself  with  it 
towards  a  crag  jutting  on  the  other 
side. 

But  the  winter  work  of  the  worm, 
curled  in  the  green  pillar  under  the 
silver  rind,  was  not  to  go  for  nothing. 
As  the  birch-stem  curved  it  snapped 
with  a  sudden  rending  of  wood  and 
flaky  outer  tissue ;  and  under  the 
green  spray  of  the  branches  swirled 


along  the  torrent  a  face,  white  as  the 
hungry  waters,  showed  for  a  second's 
glimpse.  Yet  Fiamma,  bruised  and 
buffetted,  fought  for  her  life,  catching, 
with  hands  steady  notwithstanding 
the  danger,  at  a  mass  of  bracken  past 
which  she  was  swept,  the  cord-like 
fibre  of  stem  offering  sufficient  resis- 
tance to  her  grasp  for  a  desperate 
twist  and  strain  upwards  over  shelves 
of  rock  worn  by  the  fierce  waterfall 
into  giant  stairs. 

Panting,  bleeding,  trembling,  she 
struggled  to  her  feet,  to  fall  back  with 
an  intolerable  stab  of  pain.  A  cry 
burst  from  the  lips  which  had  grown 
white.  To  climb  with  a  strained  side 
down  mountain  gorges  seemed  impos- 
sible ;  equally  so  the  alternative,  to 
crouch  in  the  grasses  beside  the  in- 
cessant resonance  of  the  waterfall, 
through  which  a  cry  would  fall  dumb 
as  the  shriek  with  which  a  sleeper 
struggles  to  pierce  the  terror  of  his 
dream. 

Fiamma  sat  above  the  tumult  of 
waters  and  cursed  the  recklessness 
that  so  often  tripped  up  her  prudence  ; 
but  a  curse,  launched  after  lost  game, 
retrieves  but  poorly.  Beads  of  pain 
broke  out  on  her  forehead,  as  she 
resolutely  set  herself  to  crawl  on  hands 
and  knees  down  the  steep  hill-path, 
never  slackening  her  onward  efforts, 
though  with  each  movement  the 
pallor  under  the  clear  brown  skin 
showed  more  livid. 

The  child  of  the  castello  had  set 
a  nearer  goal  than  Venice  before  her. 
More  than  once  she  had  pushed  aside 
the  bushes  overhanging  her,  listening, 
with  ears  trained  by  the  mountain, 
for  bell-music  shaken  out  on  the  hill- 
side by  a  feeding  flock.  At  each 
pause  the  mellow  ripples  sounded 
nearer.  At  the  last  listening  interval^ 
the  girl  detected  a  plaintive  piping 
mingling  with  the  chiming,  and  crept 
on  with  a  new  courage,  to  emerge 
with  unexpected  suddenness  on  an 
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island  set  about  with  chestuut  trees,  in 
the  flitting  shadows  of  which  a  shepherd 
sat  idly  fluting  on  his  reed-pipe. 

Fiarama  called  to  him  imperatively. 
"  I  have  fallen  and  lamed  myself  in 
these  accursed  mountains,"  she  said, 
recognising  in  the  face,  lined  with  the 
pressing  petty  cares  of  a  life  lived  in 
limited  perspective,  immunity  to  in- 
dulge in  frankness  ;  "  yet  I  must  on 
to  Venice  to-day  if  possible."  She 
glanced  calculatingly  at  the  sun, 
blazing  in  the  molten  blue  above  the 
chestnuts.  "If  you  have  a  mule  I 
will  pay  you  well  for  it." 

"  No  mule,  signor."  The  shep- 
herd's glance  strayed  in  simple  curi- 
osity over  the  garments  steaming 
in  the  sunshine,  and  at  the  white 
resolute  face  above  them.  "  No  mule, 
since  ours  which  used  to  carry  the 
cheeses  to  the  marshes  was  set  on  by 
the  wolves,  when  it  broke  its  leg  in  a 
ravine  last  winter."  He  paused.  "  If 
the  signor  must  journey  to  Venice, 
there's  nothing  for  it  but  a  shep- 
herd's chair." 

"  I  will  give  you  good  scudi  if  you 
can  indeed  get  me  forward,"  Fiamma 
interrupted  stimulatingly. 

The  man  nodded,  sending  out  his 
pipe  in  a  shrill  scale,  answered  at 
intervals  by  running  goats.  The 
clustering  of  the  silent-footed  crea- 
tures about  the  bare-armed  man,  clad 
in  a  sheepskin  girt  to  his  waist, 
seemed  curiously  dream-like  to 
Fiamma  wavering  in  the  mists  of 
pain  and  fatigue  in  the  debateable 
land  betwixt  sleeping  and  waking. 
Suddenly  raising  the  long  lashes 
fallen  unawares  she  found  herself 
alone  in  the  sunny  patch  of  pasture, 
the  last  note  of  the  bell  fading  from 
her  ears  like  music  beating  out  of 
sleep  heard  still  in  the  first  moment 
of  waking. 

The  solitude  of  the  pasture  was 
soothing.  The  small  head,  with  its 
locks  curling  more  closely  for  their 
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recent  bath,  drooped  again  on  the 
sunny  turf,  sweet  with  a  hundred 
spices  of  leaf  and  blossom.  Drifting 
into  sleep  the  girl  lay ;  pressing  her 
face  against  the  warm  earth,  she 
seemed  to  herself  to  move,  to  be 
swept  into  some  dim  dance  of  figures, 
circling,  now  fast,  now  slow,  to  the 
strange  toll  of  a  bell.  She  herself 
held  a  partner's  hand  and  tried  to  see 
the  shadowy  face, —  ah,  it  was  that 
of  the  Capelli.  Another  figure  was 
winding  its  way  to  them,  a  skeleton 
King  Death,  as  she  had  seen  it  once 
in  some  campo  santo ;  but  instead  of 
an  hour-glass  the  bony  hand  held  a 
bell,  and  one  after  another  broke  out 
of  the  dance  to  follow  the  summons. 
Fiamma's  heart  throbbed  to  bursting  ; 
must  she  place  the  warm  living  hand 
she  held  in  that  ghostly  one?  Oh, 
she  must  break  the  circle,  but  at  the 
thought  the  dancers  whirled  fast, 
barring  her  way,  and  Death  caught 
her  to  him,  bearing  her  shrinking  ou 
his  fleshless  shoulder  away  from  them 
all,  and  bade  her  look  at  him.  And, 
because  she  must,  she  raised  her  head 
to  the  face  above  her,  and  it  was 
bronzed,  blue-eyed,  and  it  was  the 
Englishman's  voice  that  whispered, 
"  Journey  not  now  to  Venice  but — " 

The  grasp  of  a  human  hand  brought 
her  panting  to  her  feet,  striving  in 
the  first  struggle  out  of  the  surges  of 
sleep  to  dash  aside  the  withholding 
touch,  before  she  recognised  the  un- 
couth figure  of  the  shepherd.  The 
satyr-like  form  had  twisted  hay-bands 
over  his  sheepskin  garment,  thus  sup- 
porting a  small  board  or  seat  strapped 
firmly  on  his  shoulders.  With  an 
encouraging  grin,  displaying  his  sharp 
yellow  teeth,  he  knelt  close  beside 
Fiamma. 

"  I  warrant  the  siynor  has  never 
seen  a  shepherd's  chair  before,"  he 
said.  "  It's  safe  for  all  its  looks,  if  a 
great  gentleman  will  condescend  to 
trust  himself  to  the  conveyance  which 
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bears  our  women,  too  old  or  too 
sick  to  tramp  it  with  a  stout  staff, 
well  enough  up  and  down  these 
hills."  His  rustic  simplicity  with- 
stood Fiamma's  glance,  suspicious  of 
mockery.  "  Courage,  signor"  he  went 
on  kindly.  "  Seat  yourself  on  the 
wood,  and  bind  our  bodies  together 
with  this  rope.  Pity,"  he  went  on 
at  the  flush  and  pallor  overspreading 
Fiamma's  face  at  her  first  movement, 
"  that  my  wife  was  piped  to  Paradise 
last  Martinmas ;  she  had  a  plaster  of 
lily-leaves  that  wiled  soreness  from 
a  man's  bones  faster  than  salt  brings 
the  sheep  about  one.  Madonna,  I 
have  scarce  seen  mortal  to  speak  to 
till  the  clouds  husked  you  down, 
signor  !  "  he  added,  steadying  himself 
on  his  long  staff  and  plunging  into 
the  shadows  of  the  chestnut- wood. 

The  relief  of  the  lily-plaster  could 
scarcely  have  equalled  the  relief  to 
the  girl  of  the  knowledge  that  each 
swinging  step,  tormentingly  painful 
though  it  was  to  her  strained  side, 
nevertheless  set  her  forward.  Already 
her  mind  began  to  turn  with  curio- 
sity, too  vague  at  first  for  uneasiness, 
towards  the  question  of  how  her  en- 
trance into  Venice  was  to  be  effected. 
As  the  hills  drew  back  their  green 
skirts  from  the  dun  expanse  of  marshes 
that  began  to  set  a  darker  rim  to  the 
horizon,  she  pressed  an  imperative 
hand  on  her  bearer's  shoulder. 

"  Boats  with  cheeses,  fuel,  and  the 
like,  ply  through  these  marsh- channels 
to  Venice  1 "  she  said  tentatively.  "  Is 
a  strict  watch  kept  on  them  by  the 
customs  ? " 

"  Strict  enough,  siynor,"  the  shep- 
herd returned.  "  'Tis  hard  for  an 
honest  man  to  make  a  profit.  Sanc- 
tissima,  if  St.  Peter  has  as  keen  eyes 
at  the  gate  of  Paradise  as  the  Ten 
have  for  a  spoonful  of  salt  that  has 
not  paid  its  tax,  no  fear  of  a  poor 
soul  smuggling  itself  before  its  time 
out  of  Purgatory  !  " 


Fiamma  did  not  answer.  The  two 
had  paused  for  a  bi-ief  rest,  sitting 
side  by  side  on  a  thinly-grassed 
stretch,  the  rind  of  the  marsh  on 
which  the  guide  had  at  last  entered, 
following  with  the  careless  precision 
of  habit,  the  windings  of  a  brackish 
water-channel.  A  sky,  in  which  rosy 
fleeces  of  cloud  swam  like  a  fairy 
argosy  in  a  flood  of  blue,  glowed  in 
front  of  her  into  fusing  tints  of  smoky 
gold,  from  which  flames  of  light  darted 
like  swords  of  the  cherubim  into  the 
evening  peace. 

Against  the  orange  horizon  a  vision 
of  towers  and  domes  showed  blackly 
out  of  a  purple  sea — Venice  !  The 
sight  struck  on  Fiamma's  heart  as  a 
challenge  reverberates  through  the 
champion's  pavilion.  Yet  as  the 
shadow  of  night  saps  the  sunset 
glory,  a  sinister  thought  crept  into 
the  moment's  jubilancy.  Venice ! 
When  and  how  should  she  leave  it  ? 

Striving  to  see  no  omen  in  the 
natural  prompting  of  a  physical  de- 
pression, Fiamma  resumed  her  narrow 
seat,  watching  with  unseeing  eyes  the 
water  spurting  wide  under  the  bare 
legs  that  strode  the  channels  cheerily. 

"  Ecco  1 "  exclaimed  her  conductor, 
stopping  before  a  reed-thatched  shed. 
"I  can  bear  your  Excellency  no 
longer,  but  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
in  finding  a  boat  to  bring  the  signor 
yonder." 

He  pointed  vaguely  over  the  lagoon 
widening  before  them,  the  mist  that 
moved  upon  it,  imparting  the  effect 
of  a  ghostly  procession  gliding  across 
the  waste  of  water.  Fiamma  leant 
against  the  lintel  of  the  empty  hut, 
trying  through  her  weariness  to  seize 
on  the  best  course  of  action,  ready 
one  moment  to  dare  all,  with  the  next 
distrusting  the  rashness, — the  inevit- 
able warp  in  feminine  courage. 

A  single  black  speck  on  the  water, 
no  bigger  than  a  cormorant,  caught 
her  eye.  It  sailed  unawares  on  the 
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surface  of  her  thought,  as  the  deeper 
current  surged  against  her  perplexity. 

"  A  disguise  of  some  wandering 
friar  ;  but  there's  no  way  of  procuring 
a  disguise  quickly,  and  time  hatches 
evil,"  she  reflected.  "  The  best  is  to 
bribe  one  of  these  barges  to  bring  me 
hidden  under  a  load  of  its  cargo,  and 
that  sets  one  or  more  tongues  wag- 
ging." With  a  disheartened  sigh  she 
turned  towards  her  guide,  to  address 
him  tersely.  "  Speech  is  silver  and 
silence  golden,  and  you'll  find  it  golden 
if  you  keep  it  about  bestowing  me 
on  one  of  those  barges  we  spoke  of 
but  now."  She  hesitated.  "  A  lady's 
in  the  case,"  she  finished  bluntly. 

A  look  of  simple  sagacity  twinkled 
under  the  puckered  eyelids.  "  Aye, 
aye,  one  end  of  the  cord  which  pulls 
up-hill  and  down-dale  is  most  times  in 
a  woman's  fingers,"  chuckled  the  shep- 
herd. "  My  sister  Nanni's  husband 
is  on  one  of  those  boats  yonder ;  he 
should  find  it  no  hard  matter  to  stow 
a  slim  youth  like  yourself  under  a  pile 
of  nets, — for  a  price,  that  is  to  say, 
signer,  for,  to  say  truth,  his  wife  has 
taught  him  that  to  help  any  man  to 
matrimony  is  not  like  to  be  a  work  of 
charity.  But  he  will  be  silent,  signer; 
seventeen  years  of  Nanni's  tongue  have 
taught  him  to  hold  his  own." 

Fiamma's  eyes  followed  his  gesticu- 
lating fingers  towards  a  group  of  tall- 
sailed  fishing-boats,  beyond  the  bare 
flats  arteried  by  lines  of  blackish 
water  such  as  flowed  sluggishly  at 
her  feet.  The  shepherd  unfastened  a 
rough  raft  moored  to  one  of  the  stakes, 
indicators  in  reed-like  clusters  of  the 
navigable  channels  between  groups  of 


submerged  sand-islands.  "'Twill  be 
well  to  strike  the  bargain  and  enter 
Venice  before  the  dawn  blows  out  the 
stars,"  he  remarked.  "  The  folk  of 
the  ccdli  like  their  milk  and  cheese  in 
good  time  o'  mornings." 

He  paddled  into  the  low  water  with 
an  ease  which  made  Fiamma  suspect 
that  smuggling  was  not  the  lost  art 
that  he  had  implied  it.  As,  her  arms 
slung  about  her  knees,  she  crouched 
upon  the  raft,  the  black  speck  of  her 
former  notice  began  to  take  shape  as 
a  gondola.  Under  the  pole  it  floated 
hither  and  thither,  seemingly  questing 
upon  the  waters  like  a  hound  at  fault. 
The  fishing-sails  were  showing  umber 
in  the  evening  light  as  Fiamma  turned 
her  gaze  on  them,  idly  noticing  the 
huge  figure  of  St.  Christopher  em- 
broidered upon  the  nearest.  Her 
swerving  glance  again  fell  upon  the 
gondola,  as  with  a  hawk's  swoop  it 
bore  down  upon  the  raft,  the  bright 
steel  of  its  prow  seeming  to  cleave  the 
dark  water  into  which  it  glimmered. 
As  it  came,  the  sweep  of  the  long  oar 
ceased,  till  the  boat  lay  in  the  wash 
of  the  ripples. 

The  tarnished  splendour  of  the  west 
glittered  on  the  steel  prow,  and  fell  in 
a  quivering  line  of  light  downwards 
from  the  rower's  outstretched  hand, 
as  he  held  toward  Fiamma  a  tress  of 
amber  hair  that  hung  from  his  fingers 
to  the  black  poop  on  which  he  stood. 
The  woman  at  the  window  in  Florence 
had  such  hair. 

Fiamma  followed  her  adventure, 
and  stepped  into  the  gondola,  as  the 
thickening  mist  drew  about  it  like  a 
shroud. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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OPERA     AND     DRAMA. 


THE  simple  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  to  suggest  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  in  England,  at  all  events, 
should    cease   to   use   that    awkward 
and     un-English     compound,     music- 
drama,  and  should  return  altogether 
to  the  older  and  simpler  term,  opera. 
For   although   the  general   public   is 
sensible  enough  to  speak  of  Wagner's 
operas,  the  term  music-drama  is  still 
used  by  superior  persons  as  a  kind  of 
shibboleth  of  orthodoxy.     Shibboleths 
were  all  very  well  while  the  disciples 
were  a  Church  Militant,  but  now  that 
they  are  triumphant  there  should  be 
no  more  need  of  them.     Nor  has  the 
disciple  even  the  excuse  of  the  master's 
example.     The  English  disciple   may 
have  been  misled  into  thinking   the 
expression  Wagner's  own  by  the  use 
of  the  term  in  some  of  Messrs.  Schott's 
English  versions  of  the  piano-scores ; 
but  Wagner   himself   never   used    it. 
He    indeed    criticised    it    most    un- 
kindly,   calling   it   a   senseless    name 
apparently  invented  in  honour  of  his 
own  later  works,  and  then  usurped  by 
imitators.     Up  to  LOHENGRIN  he  called 
his  works  operas ;  after  that,  when  he 
put  any  description  on  his  title-pages, 
the  word  he  used  was  Handlung,  which 
is  a  German  word  for  the  Greek  word 
drama.     PARSIFAL,    as  we   all  know, 
was   a   Buhnenweihfestspiel,   a    stage- 
consecration-festival-play  !       He     did 
not    quite   dare,    or   he   would    have 
called  his  operas   simply  dramas ;   it 
was  so  that  he  regarded  them.     Being 
pre-eminently  endowed  with  the  genius 
of  dramatic  music  he  came  to  believe 
that  opera  was  the  natural  and  final 
form    of   drama;    and   that   as  Beet- 
hoven's symphonies  wanted  words,  so 


Shakespeare's  dramas  wanted  music. 
Thus  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  the 
superior  disciples  have  no  authority 
from  the  master  for  the  use  of  the 
word  music-drama,  they  have  at  least 
some  excuse  for  thinking  that  in  using 
it  they  are  expressing  the  master's 
meaning.  They  call  TRISTAN  UND 
ISOLDE  and  DER  RING  DES  NIEBE- 
LUNGEN  music-dramas,  for  the  same 
reason  that  Wagner  ceased  to  call 
them  operas,  to  indicate,  namely,  to 
all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the 
aim  is  no  longer  to  provide  showy 
pieces  for  operatic  stars  nor  to  supply 
a  back-ground  for  the  gossip  of 
fashionable  society,  but  to  produce 
serious  drama  expressed  in  music. 

Thanks  to  Wagner's  faith,  energy, 
and  genius,  his  aim  having  been  ac- 
complished, the  emphasis  on  the 
dramatic  side  of  his  operas,  which  is 
the  purpose  of  the  term  music-drama, 
has  become  unnecessary  as  well  as 
misleading.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  opera,  just  as  there  are  several 
kinds  of  drama.  There  is  no  more 
danger  now  of  confusing  Wagner  with 
Donizetti  by  calling  the  works  of  both 
operas,  than  there  is  of  confusing 
Shakespeare  with  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
by  calling  the  works  of  both  plays. 
Wagner  did  not  originate  the  idea 
that  opera  was  meant  for  drama  in 
music.  Opera  at  the  beginning  in 
Italy  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
meant  for  music-drama  in  the  modern 
sense,  and  indeed  with  much  the  same 
idea  as  Wagner  had  of  reproducing 
the  effect  of  the  drama  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  musical  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  early  Italian  com- 
posers were  very  different  from  those 
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at  Wagner's  disposal,  but  the  aim 
was  the  same.  Opera  is  the  historical 
name  of  music-drama  ;  and  it  did  not 
first  begin  to  be  opera  when  the  prima 
donna  had  her  way  with  it. 

But  the  term  is  worse  than  unneces- 
sary ;  it  is  misleading.  Wagner  him- 
self, musician  as  he  was  first  and  fore- 
most, was  to  some  extent  the  dupe 
of  his  own  distinction.  Laying  so 
much  stress  on  drama,  he  sometimes 
permitted  himself  to  speak  as  if  it 
was  absolutely  for  drama  to  lead  and 
for  music  to  follow,  and  to  assume 
that  music  was  able  to  follow  wher- 
ever drama  chose  to  lead.  Seeing 
clearly  and  seeing  justly  how  impos- 
sible it  was  to  compose  a  great  drama 
to  fit  what  he  called  a  tightly-built 
scaffolding  of  musical  forms,  he  went, 
in  theory  at  all  events,  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  encouraged  the  composer 
of  opera  to  produce,  or  procure,  a 
fine  drama  regardless  of  the  prero- 
gative of  music,  assuring  him  that  the 
music  would  flow  naturally  out  of  the 
words  and  situations,  and  vouching 
his  own  experience  as  a  musician  that 
by  this  procedure  his  own  music  had 
gained  as  much  in  breadth  and  free- 
dom as  had  his  drama.  He  kept 
insisting  that  in  this  marriage  of 
music  and  drama,  the  drama  was  the 
male  element,  while  to  music  was 
to  be  assigned  the  woman's  part  of 
absolute  submission.  In  some  im- 
portant matters,  it  will  be  noticed, 
Wagner  was  still  old-fashioned.  This 
statement  of  his  doctrine  has  misled 
both  friends  and  foes.  It  has  been 
gravely  argued,  for  example,  that 
since  Shakespeare  is  a  greater  dra- 
matist than  Wagner,  and  since  in 
OTELLO  Verdi's  music  is  employed  to 
enforce  the  dramatic  effect  of  Shake- 
speare's play,  therefore  on  Wagner's 
own  principles  OTELLO  must  be  a 
greater  music-drama  than  TRISTAN 
UNO  ISOLDE  or  GOTTERDAMMERUNG. 
On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  con- 


tended that  Wagner's  operas  ought  to 
be,  and  would  be,  playable  without 
the  music.  I  suspect  that  the  master 
himself  would  not  have  lacked  the 
courage  to  face  this  illegitimate  ordeal. 

If  Wagner  was  able  to  give  his 
whole  attention  first  to  his  drama,  it 
was  only  because  his  predominant 
endowment  was  the  genius  of  drama- 
tic music.  When  he  had  written  his 
drama,  the  music  did  follow.  It 
sprang  out  of  the  words  and  situa- 
tions, but  only  because  it  was  already 
presupposed  in  them.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  the  correspondence  with  Liszt 
without  perceiving  that  Wagner  wrote 
his  words  and  composed  his  drama 
with  a  subconsciousness,  if  not  with 
a  clear  consciousness,  of  the  destined 
musical  expression.  He  calls  himself 
somewhere  a  poet  conscious  in  advance 
of  the  faculty  of  musical  expression 
for  the  working  out  of  poems.  How 
well  aware  he  was  that  not  every 
drama  would  do  for  opera  is  shown  by 
one  feature  of  his  work,  which  has 
often  been  adversely  criticised, — his 
choice  of  legendary  subjects.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  legendary  subjects 
are  not  the  only  subjects  for  opera, 
yet  the  reason  Wagner  gave  for  his 
choice  touches  the  true  root  of  the 
distinction  between  opera  and  drama, 
and  shows  a  right  insight  into  the 
limits  of  subject-matter  for  opera. 
He  chose  legend,  he  explained,  because 
in  legend,  "  Those  conventional  forms 
of  human  relations,  explicable  only  to 
abstract  reason,  disappear  almost  en- 
tirely, and  in  their  place  stands  that 
which  is  for  ever  comprehensible,  being 
purely  human." 

Wagner  touches  here  an  essential 
distinction  between  opera  and  drama ; 
and  it  is  because  the  distinction  has 
tended  to  become  obscured  by  his  in- 
sistence on  the  dramatic  element  in 
opera,  and  by  the  consequent  use  by 
his  followers  of  the  term  music-drama, 
that  I  plead  for  its  discontinuance. 
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The  medium  of  the  spoken  drama  is 
language  ;  and  language  is  the  natural 
expression  of  thought.  The  drama  of 
opera  has  to  be  expressed  in  music  ; 
and  music  is  the  natural  expression  of 
emotion,  and,  at  its  deepest  and  truest, 
of  emotion  only.  The  words  of  an 
opera  may  deal  with  any  subject,  but 
the  music  will  only  properly  express 
their  meaning  so  long  as  they  convey 
or  suggest  emotion.  The  opposition 
need  not  be  made  too  absolute. 
Thought  and  emotion  are  not  abso- 
lutely sundered,  but  are  very  subtly 
interfused.  Emotion  will  intrude  into 
one  of  Smith's  LEADING  CASES,  just 
as  logic  may  lurk  in  a  love-letter. 
Manifestly  the  spoken  drama  is  not 
cut  off  from  the  expression  of  emotion. 
Language  is  the  universal  means  of 
human  communication,  and  men  and 
women  must  communicate  their  emo- 
tions as  well  as  their  perceptions  and 
ideas.  Spoken  drama  accordingly  has 
the  means  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
which  opera  can  cultivate  only  a  part; 
but  on  this  limited  plot  opera  raises  a 
very  different  kind  of  crop. 

The  essential  difference,  in  short, 
between  drama  and  opera  is  that  just 
what  is  easy  for  drama  is  difficult  for 
opera,  and  what  is  easy  for  opera  is 
difficult  for  drama.'  It  would  be  as 
difficult  to  set  Smith's  LEADING  CASES 
to  music,  as  it  admittedly  is  for  lovers 
to  express  their  feelings  adequately  in 
words.  "  What  is  too  silly  to  say,  is 
sung,"  said  Voltaire,  speaking,  how- 
ever, not  of  lovers  but  of  the  libret- 
tists. Speech,  if  capable  of  declaring 
emotion,  is  not  the  natural  language 
of  emotion.  Stress  of  emotion  leaves 
us  dumb,  we  say.  It  is  precisely  the 
special  and  rare  gift  of  the  poet  to 
express  in  language  the  emotions  that 
others  feel  and  cannot  utter  ;  and 
even  the  poet  has  to  work  his  miracle 
not  directly,  but  by  symbol  and  sug- 
gestion and  association,  aided  by 
verbal  melody  and  rhythm.  Only 


Shakespeare,  and  Shakespeare  only  in 
a  few  scenes,  can  make  drama  out  of 
the  mere  emotion  of  love ;  and  even  in 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET  how  much  there  is 
besides  mere  emotion.  M.  Maeter- 
linck seems  sometimes  to  be  writing 
opera  without  music.  The  effect  he 
seeks  painfully  with  Ollendorfian  re- 
petitions, the  old  melodrama  achieved 
simply  and  successfully  with  a  tremolo 
on  the  strings.  That  which  is  so  hard 
for  language  is  easy  and  natural  to 
music ;  almost  any  musician  can  make 
a  song  passionate  or  a  love-scene 
dramatic.  Moreover  music  can  spread 
over  a  whole  act  emotions  which  the 
dramatist  is  reduced  to  calling  in  the 
actor  to  express  for  him  by  look  or 
gesture. 

Miserere,  Domine  I 
The  words  are  utter'd,  and  they  flee. 
Deep  is  their  penitential  moan, 
Mighty  the  pathos,  but  'tis  gone. 
They  have  declared  the  spirit's  sore 
Sore  load,  and  words  can  do  no  more. 
Beethoven   takes  them   then  —  those 

two 
Poor,  bounded  words — and  makes  them 

new ; 
Infinite    makes    them,    makes    them 

young; 

Translates  them  to  another  tongue, 
Where  they  can    now,   without    con- 
straint, 

Pour  all  the  soul  of  their  complaint, 
And  roll  adown  a  channel  large 
The  wealth  divine  they  have  in  charge. 
Page  after  page  of  music  turn, 
And  still  they  live  and  still  they  burn, 
Eternal,  passion-fraught,  and  free — 
Miserere,  Domine  ! 

The  difficulties  of  opera,  on  the 
other  hand,  begin  just  where  the 
actor  and  dramatist  are  most  at  home, 
— in  action,  character,  and  intellectual 
situation.  Music  is  powerless  to  deal 
with  a  thousand  and  one  elements 
that  may  go  to  make  a  good  drama. 
It  expresses  the  storm  of  passions  and 
the  pathos  of  feeling  with  the  same 
pomp  of  its  tones,  whether  Agamemnon 
and  Achilles,  or  the  dissensions  of  a 
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citizen's  family,  furnish  the  matter  of 
the  piece.  Social  distinctions,  the 
conventions  of  civilisation,  the  subject 
of  so  much  drama,  are  wholly  beside 
the  means  of  musical  expression, 
which  moreover  can  find  no  tones 
for  intellectual  ideas,  nor  even  repre- 
sent differences  of  character  other 
than  emotional  differences.  If  a 
Wagnerian  leit-motiv  does  not  express 
the  heart  of  the  character,  it  becomes 
a  mere  trade-mark,  as  Mark  Twain 
calls  the  symbols  of  the  saints  in  the 
old  painters. 

It  is  accordingly  only  in  the 
emotional  crises  of  any  ordinary 
drama  that  music  is  an  appropriate 
means  of  expression.  The  composers 
of  opera  as  a  rule  have  made  no 
effort  to  disguise  the  fact.  In  the 
popular  French  and  German  opera, 
for  instance,  it  was  only  in  the 
emotional  scenes  that  music  was  in- 
troduced, the  intermediate  business 
of  the  drama  proceeding  by  spoken 
dialogue ;  the  "  joining  of  the  flats  " 
was  hardly  more  artfully  disguised 
by  that  dreary  method  which  went 
by  the  appropriate  name  of  recitativo 
secco.  Wagner,  of  course,  has  been 
immeasureably  more  successful  in 
imparting  musical  interest  to  the 
more  pedestrian  parts  of  the  drama. 
"  For  my  own  part,"  he  wrote,  "  I  am 
conscious  of  having  if  not  achieved,  at 
least  deliberately  striven  for  one  ad- 
vantage, the  raising  of  the  dramatic 
dialogue  itself  to  the  main  subject  of 
musical  treatment,  whereas  in  opera 
proper  the  moments  of  lyrical  delay 
and  most  violent  arrest  of  the  action 
had  hitherto  been  deemed  the  only 
ones  of  possible  service  to  the  musical 
composition."  Well,  thanks  in  the 
first  place  to  the  fact  that  his  libretti 
are  the  work  of  a  musician  and  so 
emotionally  and  musically  conceived, 
and  thanks  in  the  next  place  to  the 
picturesqueness  and  expressiveness  of 
his  leading  motives  and  his  inex- 


haustible resource  in  combining  and 
modifying  them,  he  did  achieve 
wonders ;  yet  in  Wagner  also  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  discriminating  what 
the  lawyers  call  the  common  form 
from  the  operative  parts.  Perhaps 
only  in  TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE,  created 
as  it  is  from  the  first  bar  to  the  last 
out  of  sheer  emotion,  is  there  no 
scaffolding  perceptible.  Even  in  DER 
RING  DBS  NIEBELUNGEN  and  PARSIFAL 
you  find  him  occasionally  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  a  mere  mechanical 
repetition  of  his  leading  motives  to 
fill  the  logical  interstices  of  the 
drama. 

Many  spectators  will,  I  imagine, 
have  observed  a  curious  converse 
difficulty  of  the  drama  in  music. 
Music,  I  have  said,  can  spread  over 
a  whole  act  emotions  that  an  actor 
must  express  by  a  glance  or  a  gesture. 
Music  is  so  necessarily  and  naturally 
impelled  to  express  the  emotional  im- 
port of  a  situation  that  it  often  de- 
mands more  time  for  the  purpose  than 
the  actors  can  conveniently  afford  it. 
There  is  in  almost  all  Wagner's  operas 
a  situation  in  which  the  actors  are 
hard  put  to  it  to  know  what  to  do 
with  themselves  while  the  orchestra 
is  discoursing  at  large  of  love  and 
fate,  or  is  interpreting  the  actors' 
emotions  with  incomparable  power, 
but  at  a  length  that  leaves  them 
looking  decidedly  foolish.  There  is, 
for  example,  the  entry  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  when  the  doomed  wan- 
derer and  the  girl  who  has  so  long 
nursed  a  tender  pity  for  his  fate 
meet  for  the  first  time  face  to  face. 
There  is  the  kiss  with  which  Siegfried 
wakes  the  sleeping  Valkyrie  to  mortal 
womanhood  and  mortal  love,  where 
the  embarrassed  actors  remain  with 
their  lips  glued  together  for  a  most 
unconventional  length  of  time  while 
the  fiddles  flutter  into  infinitudes  of 
ecstacy.  There  is  the  fateful  entry  of 
Tristan  into  Isolde's  pavilion  (a  passage 
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so  tremendous,  it  has  been  said,  that 
even  Jean  de  Reszke  hardly  dare  face 
it),  and  the  draining  of  the  cup  of  love 
and  death  that  follows.  The  operatic 
actor  as  a  rule  has  but  a  few  familiar 
gestures  at  his  command,  and  on  these 
occasions  they  compete  ineffectually 
and  with  conspicuous  difficulty  against 
Wagner's  wealth  of  orchestral  ex- 
pression. 

Such,  taken  somewhat  at  random, 
are  some  of  the  differences  between 
opera  and  drama.  The  essential 
difference  indeed  is  so  obvious  that 
I  may  appear  to  have  laboured  it 
needlessly.  Yet  I  cannot  but  think 
that  Wagner  himself  sometimes  missed 
its  moral  and  was,  as  I  have  said,  the 
dupe  of  his  own  desire  to  distinguish 
his  new  musical  drama  from  the  old 
opera.  In  his  zeal  of  controversialist 
and  reformer  to  get  away  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  operatic  conventions 
of  his  day,  he  took  upon  him  some 
burdens  and  made  some  sacrifices 
which  he  was  in  no  wise  bound  to 
make  or  take.  How  many  of  his 
truest  admirers  must  have  regretted 
that  his  dramatic  scruples  banished 
almost  entirely  from  DEE  RING  DBS 
NIEBELUNGEN  and  TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE 
concerted  vocal  music,  for  which  he  had 
before,  as  in  the  second  act  of  TAN- 
HAUSER,  shown,  and  was  again  in  the 
MKISTERSINGER  and  PARSIFAL  to  show, 
so  great  capability.  All  art  has  its 
conventions,  legitimate  so  long  as 
they  heighten,  not  hamper  the  effect. 
The  chorus  is  a  convention  of  opera 
as  of  Greek  drama ;  and  a  convention 
more  or  less  in  opera,  what  is  it  ? 
Even  the  beautiful  arias  introduced 
at  inopportune  moments,  the  common 
scoff  of  Wagnerian  critics,  are  not 
seldom  defensible.  The  question  is 
whether  the  jar  of  improbability  is 
or  is  not  compensated  by  the  musical 
and  emotional  gain.  A  pause  for 
vocal  interpretation  is  at  all  events 
no  less  defensible  than  the  pause  for 


instrumental  commentary.  There 
must,  however,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop 
says,  be  a  decorum  in  these  matters. 
When  as  in  the  celebrated  quartet 
in  RIGOLETTO,  two  persons  inside  a 
house  and  two  outside,  supposed  to 
be  unconscious  of  each  other's  pre- 
sence, harmonise  their  remarks  in 
correct  time  and  tune,  perhaps  the 
limits  of  legitimate  convention  have 
been  overstepped. 

Wagner's  theory  hampered  his  prac- 
tice, again,  in  the  supposed  dramatic 
necessity  of  making  his  music  follow 
his  words  syllable  by  syllable,  without 
repetitions,    as    if    they   were   being 
said    not  sung.      This   practice   does 
undoubtedly  conduce  to  dramatic  pro- 
priety and  effect  in  a  piece  of  narra- 
tive or  logical  dialogue  :  but  it  matters 
little  when  you  come  to  the  emotional 
climaxes.     There  the  music  is  all  in 
all,  given  the  emotional  basis  of  the 
situation.    Emotion  in  language  craves 
repetitions,  and  is  above  logical  cohe- 
rence.    An  Amen  chorus  has  as  much 
dramatic  propriety  as  the  strictest  of 
Wagnerian  settings.     As  Mr.  Robert 
Bridges    has   asked,    because   in   the 
musical    drama    that    must    be    sung 
which  should  be  spoken,  why  try  to 
make  that  seem  to  be  spoken  which 
should    be  sung  1     I  do  not  suppose 
that  one  hearer  in  a  hundred  under- 
stands a  tithe  of  what  Tristan  and 
Isolde  are  talking  about  in  the  great 
duet.     Wagner  happened  at  the  time 
he  wrote  the  piece  to  be  full  of  Scho- 
penhauer and   Buddha  ;  and  he  puts 
into  these  Celtic  lovers'  lips  a  love-talk 
curiously  compounded   of   the  creeds 
of   pessimism   and  nirvana.       As   it 
happens,  it  goes  very  well  not  only 
with  the  sliding  semitones,  but  with 
the    contrast,     conventional    in     the 
troubadours'  love-poetry  and  magically 
revitalised  in  this  ultra-modern  music 
between  the  odious  daylight  of  duty 
and    the   sweet   night-season    of    de- 
liverance.    But  so  far  as   the  words 
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really  matter,  the  lovers  might  be 
simply  calling  each  other  by  name 
in  passionate  antiphonies,  as  Wagner 
so  often  makes  them  do,  with  the 
true  instinct  that  for  the  lover  the 
only  adequate  language  is  the  name 
of  the  beloved.  And  under  the  all- 
embracing  caress  of  the  orchestra, 
logic  is  swallowed  up  in  the  surge 
and  reflux  of  musical  emotion. 

If,  then,  occasionally  the  insistence 
on  drama  misled  the  great  musician 
himself,  much  more  has  it  misled  the 
common  critic  and  ordinary  playgoer.  • 
It  is,  I  believe,  responsible  for  much 
popular  disappointment  and  much 
consequent  popular  condemnation  of 
Wagner.  The  ordinary  man's  notion 
of  what  is  dramatic  (and  that  not 
without  high  critical  authority  to 
back  him)  is  action,  action,  and  again 
action.  Led  to  expect  drama  in 
Wagnerian  opera,  he  goes  expecting 
action,  and  he  indignantly  resents 
duets  that  go  round  the  clock,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  fist  clenched.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  dramatic  action  of 
the  kind  looked  for  is  just  a  thing 
music  cannot  express.  I  suppose 
every  listener  who  is  at  all  musical 
has  felt  the  degradation,  when  the 
music  drops  from  the  reverie  of  Elsa 
and  the  anxious  tenderness  of  Lohen- 
grin to  the  marking  of  the  lists  and 
the  fight  with  Telramund,  or  from 
the  ecstasy  of  Tristan  and  the  yearn- 
ing of  Isolde  to  the  business  of 
barricading  the  gates  against  the 
coming  of  Mark.  People  with  some 
reason  call  this  endless  play  of 
emotion  undramatic,  and  think  that 
thereby  Wagner  stands  condemned 
out  of  his  own  mouth.  Whereas  by 
great  good  fortune  and  the  instinct 
of  genius  he  had  in  the  legend  of 
Tristan  put  his  hand  on  one  of  the 
few  world-stories  perfectly  adapted 
for  opera,  because  essentially  expres- 
sible in  music.  The  idea  of  it  came 


to  him  in  a  flash  when  he  was  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  composition  of 
DEB  RING  DBS  NIEBELUNGEN.  In 
the  autumn  of  1854,  three  full  years 
before  he  set  to  work  on  it,  he  gave 
Liszt  in  a  letter  an  extraordinarily 
just  forecast  of  it ;  it  is  in  the  same 
letter,  by  the  way,  that  he  proclaims 
the  sovereignty  of  Schopenhauer 
among  philosophers. 

As  in  my  life  [he  wrote]  I  have  never 
tasted  the  true  happiness  of  love,  I  mean 
yet  to  raise  a  monument  to  this  most 
beautiful  of  all  dreams,  a  work  in  which 
love  shall  from  beginning  to  end  find  for 
once  its  full  and  perfect  satisfaction.  I 
have  sketched  in  my  head  a  TRISTAN  UND 
ISOLDE,  a  musical  conception  absolutely 
simple  and  at  the  same  time  abounding 
in  sap  and  life ;  and  in  the  black  flag 
which  flies  at  the  close,  I  will  enshroud 
myself — to  die. 

Wagner  changed  his  mind  about 
dying;  happily,  because  the  music 
of  DIE  MEISTERSINGEB,  SIEGFRIED, 

Go'TTERDAMMERUNG,  and  PARSIFAL  Was 

yet  to  come.  He  also  changed  his 
mind  about  the  black  flag  ~(in  the 
legend,  bye-the-bye,  it  is  a  black  sail) 
wisely  rejecting  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce at  the  end  of  his  opera  the 
second  Isolde  of  the  White  Hands. 
Otherwise  the  flash  of  prevision  was 
exact.  The  opera  is  all  compact  of 
the  passion  of  love.  It  is  love  in  the 
first  act,  love  disguised  as  hate  till 
the  constraining  spell  of  the  magic 
cup  sweeps  the  lovers  into  each  other's 
arms ;  love  in  the  second  act  indulged 
and  satiated,  till  it  is  transfigured 
into  devotion  by  the  touch  of  death's 
imminent  wing  ;  love  in  the  last 
act,  in  the  passionate  and  delirious 
memories  of  the  wounded  Tristan,  till 
the  lovers  are  reunited  in  the  tragic 
ecstasy  of  their  death,  a  climax  and 
conclusion  perhaps  unparalleled  in 
art.  This  apotheosis  of  sheer  emotion 
is  for  opera, — not  for  drama. 

W.  P.  JAMES. 
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THE  sights  which  are  presented  by 
modern  Asia  seem  specially  fashioned 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
imagination.  They  are  compact  of 
strange  paradoxes  and  unlikely  con- 
tradictions. Here  is  a  land  of  dark- 
ness under  sun-glare,  of  idyllic  sim- 
plicity and  virtue  cheek  by  jowl  with 
vice,  treachery,  wickedness  unspeak- 
able, cruelty  that  is  satanic,  tyranny, 
misrule,  oppression  ;  a  land  in  which 
barren  places  sprout  into  a  new, 
strong  life  suddenly  at  a  whisper  of 
the  white  man's  will,  and  kingdoms 
old  in  story  decay  and  putrefy  in 
unsightly  abjectness  and  squalor.  It 
is  the  battle-ground  of  the  new  and 
the  old  ;  the  spot  where  modern 
things  and  things  very  ancient  meet 
in  the  death-grapple  ;  where  anti- 
quated notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
fitness  and  unfitness,  die  hard,  as  old 
things  are  wont  to  do,  and  new  ideas 
spring  into  being  and  nourish  with 
the  heartless  insolence  of  youth.  We 
white  men  know  the  good  from  the 
bad.  Our  theories  are  the  result  of 
centuries  of  self-discipline,  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  deep  thought.  The  cus- 
toms and  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  fall 
down  before  our  trumpet-blast  as  did 
the  walls  of  Jericho  of  old ;  and  if  we 
leave  a  train  of  broken  things  behind 
us,  who  among  us  shall  dare  to  doubt 
that  our  revolutions  tend  to  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  ? 

None  the  less,  obtrusive  sentiment 
thrusts  itself  forward  and  will  not  be 
denied.  If  death  be  terrible,  the  act 
of  dying  is  infinitely  more  awful  to 
witness  ;  and  to  any  thinking  man, 
who  stands  for  a  little  space  aloof 
from  the  moving  life  around  him,  and 


watches  with  tenderness  and  com- 
passion the  throes  and  agonies  which 
attend  the  passing  of  Asia's  old  and 
weary  soul,  the  spectacle  is  one  which 
reaches  near  to  the  kind  fount  of 
tears.  The  degradation,  the  plain tive- 
>ness,  the  abject  impotence  of  king- 
doms which  once  were  proud  and 
insolent,  overbearing  to  their  neigh- 
bours, cruel  to  their  foes,  ruthless  to 
all  alike,  and  powerful  and  mighty 
with  a  strength  that  then  defied 
rivalry,  are  felt  to  be  things  mon- 
strous and  contaminating.  A  man 
feels  that  by  merely  witnessing  these 
kingdoms  in  decay  he  is  committing 
an  act  in  itself  indecent  and  merciless; 
that  to  pry  at  ugliness  which  were 
better  hidden  from  the  light  of  day  is 
an  unpardonable  cruelty;  that,  in  a 
sense,  the  degradation  is  contagious  ; 
that  a  man  is  less  a  man  because  his 
eyes  have  looked  upon  things  so  un- 
clean and  so  repulsive  in  their  death- 
agony.  We  all  know  the  sick  horror 
which  seizes  us  when  we  see  some 
hideous  creature,  maimed  and  man- 
gled, twisting  under  foot  in  a  detest- 
able impotence  of  pain,  dying,  but 
dying  with  the  slowness  which  pro- 
longs and  intensifies  the  acuteness  of 
its  misery.  We  all  know  with  what 
a  frenzied  haste  we  strike,  and  strike, 
and  strike  again  to  end  the  horror,  to 
put  the  writhing  thing  beyond  the 
reach  of  pain.  Much  the  same  feeling 
possesses  the  man  who  looks  upon  a 
dying  Asiatic  kingdom  during  the  last 
disgraceful  moments  of  its  repulsive 
existence.  He  longs  to  make  it  cease ; 
to  cleanse  the  world  of  this  stain  upon 
its  fair  fame  ;  to  wipe  out  hurriedly 
the  mildew  whose  foulness  seems  to 
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degrade  humanity  since  it  has  spread 
its  leprosy  over  a  portion  of  our  kind. 
And  yet,  behind  all  this  passion  of 
disgust  there  lurks  another  feeling,  a 
certain  tenderness  and  regret,  born  of 
that  unreasoning  love  of  ancient 
things,  things  with  a  glorious  past, 
which  all  men  know  in  greater  or  in 
lesser  measure.  Shadowy  and  unreal 
the  spectre  of  the  past  rises  and 
hallows  the  meanness  of  the  present. 
In  imagination  we  see  again  the 
mighty  kingdom  dominating  its  world ; 
we  see  the  gorgeous  elephants  trooping 
through  the  streets ;  the  bales  of  rich 
merchandise  which  made  the  wealth 
of  the  land ;  the  serried  ranks  of  the 
brown  warriors  crowding  the  prdhus 
when  the  king  went  forth  to  battle ; 
and  above  all  we  see  men  ruling  men, 
as  men  were  wont  to  be  ruled  in  those 
raw  and  blood-stained  days.  Ichabod, 
Ichabod,  the  glory  hath  departed  ! 
But  its  glamour  clings  to  the  sorry 
rags  of  greatness,  and  its  shadow 
hovers  over  them  chastening  the  ugli- 
ness of  to-day. 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  Brunei,  the 
moribund  kingdom  whose  name,  which 
has  shared  in  its  corruption,  gave  its 
title  to  the  greatest  island  of  the  East. 
Disgust,  horror,  contempt,  repulsion, 
and  an  unreasoning  feeling  of  con- 
tamination, all  held  me  in  their  grip 
as  I  viewed  the  miserable  wreck  of 
past  glory.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
death-rattle  sounded  ceaselessly  in  my 
ears,  that  I  could  catch  the  faltering 
beat  of  a  dying  heart  which  once  had 
pulsed  so  strongly,  that  the  place 
looked  upon  me  with  glazing  eyes  that 
were  like  those  of  a  creature  in  sore 
agony.  My  gorge  rose  at  the  dirt, 
the  squalor,  and  at  things  worse  than 
either,  and  infinitely  worse  than  death 
which  may  come  in  a  moment  of  full 
fruition,  the  splendid  consummation  of 
a  splendid  life.  And  as  the  night  fell, 
and  the  place  sank  to  rest  beneath  the 
sad  moon,  which  rising  there  had 


looked  of  old  upon  so  glorious  a  past, 
the  pity  and  the  sorrow  of  the  land 
rose  too  to  haunt  me  like  a  spectre, 
until  the  flowing  tide  swirled  about 
the  keel  and  gave  us  leave  to  depart 
into  the  clean  and  open  seas. 

My  little  steam-yacht,  rolling 
gently  to  the  rocking  of  the  slow 
swell,  thrust  her  nose  through  the 
long  line  of  driftwood  which  marked 
the  limit  of  the  river's  seaward  flow, 
and  entered  the  zone  of  paler  water 
which  surrounded  the  estuary  of 
Brunei.  Behind  us,  seemingly  afloat 
upon  the  quiet  sea,  lay  little  islands 
smothered  in  foliage  to  the  water's 
edge;  before  us  the  mainland  of 
Borneo  rose  in  a  tumble  of  low  hills, 
grass-grown  or  spattered  with  secon- 
dary scrub,  with  line  upon  line  of 
faint  blue  mountains  set  against  the 
paleness  of  a  white-hot  sky.  As  we 
neared  the  shore  and  began  to  enter 
the  river,  grassy  slopes  on  either  hand 
seemed  to  run  down  to  the  water  to 
meet  us  with  a  kindly  welcome.  In 
them  we  saw  the  first  tokens  of 
departed  wealth.  Once,  long  ago, 
the  strong  stream  of  emigration, 
which  sets  eternally  from  the  crowded 
mud-hovels  of  southern  China,  broke 
in  numberless  waves  upon  the  western 
coast  of  Borneo,  and  Brunei,  the  head 
and  front  of  native  kingdoms,  ab- 
sorbed the  labourers  and  waxed  fat 
upon  their  toil.  All  these  packs  of 
grass-grown  hills  were  then  thriving 
pepper-gardens  or  groves  of  rich 
spices,  and  the  strong  hands  which 
ruled  the  lawless  land  secured  safety 
for  the  folk  who  sought  only  riches, 
and  were  content  to  offer  a  liberal 
tribute.  But  later  there  arose  weaker 
men,  the  effete  offspring  of  a  mighty 
race,  and  the  geese,  which  of  old  had 
laid  such  golden  eggs,  were  killed  or 
plucked,  till  the  survivors  spread 
their  wings  and  left  the  land  to  soli- 
tude, and  to  the  spirits  of  the  jungle 
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who  are  ever  ready  to  resume  their 
own. 

The  river-banks  closed  in  about  us, 
serried  masses  of  vegetation  clinging 
to  the  hill-sides  which  dipped  to  the 
water's  edge.     The  forest  was  dense 
but  mean ;  no  single  giant  tree  lifted 
its    crest   skyward ;    on    every   hand 
there    was    nothing   but   scrub,  half- 
grown  saplings,  wastes  of  rank  grass, 
little    patches    of    bare,    red    earth, 
marking   a  landslip,   a  tiny  clearing 
or  two  nicked  out   of   the   crush  of 
bushes,    and    then    more   hills,    more 
scrub,    and    more   secondary    jungle. 
The  scene  told  its  own  tale  of  desola- 
tion.      The   virgin    forest   had    been 
felled,   every  inch    of   the   land    had 
been  cultivated,  and  abandoned  foot 
by  foot  to  the  slow-creeping  jungle. 
Those  hill-sides,  we  knew,  were  filled 
with  the  memory  of  ancient  tragedies, 
records  of  wrong  and  oppression,  of 
murder   and    ruthless   robbery ;    and 
Nature  was  even  now   slowly  cover- 
ing   from    sight    the    scenes    of    so 
much  wickedness.      I   fancied,    as    I 
gazed  upon  the  unsightly  hills,  that 
I  could  mark  the   struggle  between 
the  patient  toil  and  endurance  of  the 
Chinese    settlers, — the    most    bovine 
and  long-suffering  of  our  kind — with 
their  narrow  eyes  fixed  resolutely  on 
the  distant  wealth  they  hoped  at  last 
to  garner,  and  the  avarice  and  cruelty 
of  a  degenerate  race  of  kings  whose 
one  desire  was  to  live  for  the  moment, 
taking  no  thought  for  the  future  or 
of  the  deluge  which  their  folly  was 
precipitating.     Those  scrub-set  slopes 
represented  a  page  of  obscure  history 
which  will  never  be  written  ;  a  few 
lines  on  the  long,  long  scroll  which 
tells  of  the  endless  war  between  good 
and  evil.     As  the  yacht  flew  past,  to 
me   the  memory   of  that  record  was 
a  thing  very  real.     The  shores  were 
peopled  for  me  with  ghosts,  the  ghosts 
of  dead  endeavour,  dead  hopes,  cruel 
disappointments,  grievous  wrong ;  and 


the  spirits  of  the  patient  dead  seemed 
to  mop  and  mow  at  me  from  the 
river's  banks.  Surely  'tis  only  in  the 
East  that  a  man  may  look  upon  a 
land  wasted  as  is  this,  may  see  its 
tragic  history  written  plainly  on  its 
face,  may  realise  the  human  suffering 
which  it  records,  and  yet  may  know 
that  the  deeds  which  wrought  its 
ruin  called  forth  no  flood  of  execra- 
tion, and  passed  unnoticed  as  the 
common  facts  of  life. 

A  bend  in  the  river,  the  banks  still 
telling  their  tale  of  desolation,  and 
the  town  of  Brunei  lay  sprawling 
upon  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
Dust-coloured  roofs  of  palm-leaf 
thatch  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  heights, 
slopes,  and  degrees  of  crookedness, 
set  at  all  angles,  staggering  in  all 
directions,  with  a  thin  haze,  the 
smoke  of  many  cooking-fires,  hovering 
above  them  like  a  faint  mist, — such 
was  our  first  view  of  the  greatest 
native  city  in  Borneo.  The  yacht 
forged  ahead,  cleaving  the  brown 
waters  into  even  waves  which  turned 
to  tawny  yellow  as  the  sunlight  smote 
them  ;  behind  us  the  wake  showed  in 
a  slim  triangle  flecked  with  foam  and 
swirling  eddies  ;  then  Brunei  opened 
its  ragged  jaws  and  swallowed  us  up. 
To  the  right  and  left  the  same  barren, 
green  hills  dipped  to  the  river,  empty 
shores,  steep  and  inhospitable,  upon 
which  no  human  dwelling  held  its 
foothold.  In  the  river  itself,  narrow- 
ing the  fairway,  the  clusters  of  huts 
which  formed  the  town  tottered  upon 
rickety  legs  whose  feet  were  in  the 
mud  of  the  bed. 

"  Queer  folk,  aren't  they  1 "  said 
one  of  our  number.  "  It  looks  about 
the  last  place  in  the  world  that  a 
sane  man  would  have  hit  upon  as  a 
suitable  site  for  a  town." 

Seen  as  a  whole  Brunei  seemed  to 
sit  upon  the  river's  face  like  some 
vast  patch  of  dust-coloured  weed.  In 
detail  it  was  composed  of  a  perfect 
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maze  of  narrow  waterways  hedged 
about  only  by  the  nibong  piles,  set 
apart  at  irregular  intervals,  upon 
which  the  crazy  verandahs  and  huts 
tottered  uneasily.  In  each  of  these 
lanes  boats  rode  moored  to  ladders  by 
rattan  painters ;  on  either  hand  rose 
buildings  fashioned  of  wood,  bark, 
or  palm-leaf,  inexpressibly  squalid, 
dirty,  irregular,  and  picturesque. 
Here  and  there  a  long  verandah, 
canted  at  a  reckless  angle,  threatened 
to  tip  its  crowd  of  human  beings 
into  the  stagnant  water  below  its 
uneven  flooring;  a  ladder,  lacking 
most  of  its  rungs,  led  to  a  dark  door- 
way, the  only  air-hole  of  a  filthy 
interior;  roofs  rose  to  low  elevations 
in  serried  jumbles ;  floors  showed 
wide  gaps  which  no  man  sought  to 
repair  ;  rubbish  floated  horribly  upon 
the  river's  face ;  decay  peeped  from 
every  corner,  was  visible  on  every 
side,  made  itself  manifest  in  broken 
rails,  rotting  beams,  thatch  that  hung 
limply  from  ragged  eaves,  boats 
broken  and  unseaworthy,  torn  nets, 
floating  pieces  of  mats,  broached 
baskets,  and  the  discarded  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  several  thousand  house- 
holds. Yet  the  place  was  crammed 
with  life.  As  the  yacht  passed  men, 
women,  and  children  thronged  out  of 
every  hut,  crowded  every  verandah, 
climbed  over  one  another  on  rickety 
causeways,  jostled  and  shouldered  on 
unsteady  stagings.  Faces  peeped 
from  narrow  slits  of  window,  budded 
forth  from  the  gloom  of  doors,  peered 
at  the  vessel  from  under  the  arms 
and  legs,  or  from  above  the  bare 
brown  shoulders  of  the  crowd.  On 
every  hand  children  were  seen  in 
clusters,  all  seemingly  of  about  the 
same  age.  One  might  be  tempted 
to  believe  that  there  had  been  a 
heavy  harvest  of  children  garnered 
some  six  years  ago,  and  that  none 
had  been  needed  since,  were  it  not 
that  half  the  women  in  the  crowds 


of  on-lookers  suckled  little  squirming 
things  with  the  open  motherliness  of 
the  East. 

From  a  pack  of  huddled  huts  upon 
our  right,  places  as  squalid  and  mean 
as  their  fellows,  bearing  like  them 
their  dingy  mai-ks  of  decay  and  rot- 
tenness, suddenly  three  calico  flags 
sprang  skywards  to  flutter  at  the  tops 
of  squat  staffs.  The  yellow  one  in 
the  centre  marked  the  palace  of  the 
Sultan  (Ichabod,  Ichabod  !  It  were 
cruel  to  laugh  !) ;  the  black  one  on  the 
left  was  the  badge  of  the  Bendahara, 
the  principal  chief,  and  the  most  evil 
of  the  King's  many  evil  councillors ; 
the  other,  which  had  once  been  white 
('tis  a  colour  that  Brunei  seemingly 
abhors,  and  will  not  long  suffer  to 
maintain  its  pristine  purity),  served 
to  indicate  the  dwelling  of  the 
Pangeran  Peinancha,  a  third  chief  of 
reputation  no  "better  than  the  colour 
of  his  bunting. 

We  looked  around  us  mournfully  : 
at  the  bare  hills  which  bore  stunted 
growths  of  sparse  jungle,  with  one  of 
their  number  here  and  there  more 
thinly  clothed  in  grass  through  which 
the  red  soil  showed  like  a  suggestion 
of  pink  flesh  beneath  a  transparent 
veil  of  gauze ;  at  the  squalid  clusters 
of  unsightly  huts  ;  at  the  crazy  build- 
ings in  which  the  corpse  of  departed 
state  and  greatness  lay  festering 
under  the  stained  squares  of  bunting  ; 
at  the  ruin  and  the  desolation,  the 
filth  and  the  decay ;  the  shattered 
ugliness,  the  picturesqueness  that  in 
itself  seemed  to  stand  as  a  sure  sign 
of  degradation  from  higher  things. 
The  words  of  the  old  chroniclers, 
those  swarthy  Portuguese  adventurers 
who  sailed  of  old  time  so  bravely  into 
the  Unknown,  came  to  my  memory, 
the  tales  they  had  to  tell  of  that 
mighty  Malayan  kingdom  upon  which 
they  chanced  suddenly,  after  many 
weary  days  spent  in  wandering  among 
the  uninhabited  or  sparsely  peopled 
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islands  of  these  Eastern  seas  ;  and  the 
miserable  wreck  before  us  made  those 
words  a  mockery,  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  like  a  merciless  taunt  thrown 
in  the  teeth  of  one  dying  in  misery 
and  utter  abjectness.  Was  it  credible 
that  what  is  now  a  mere  huddle  of 
dilapidated  hovels  was  of  old  time 
a  city,  so  imposing  and  magnificent 
that  it  filled  the  stout  souls  of  even 
those  hard-bit  filibusters  with  awe 
and  wonder  1  Was  it  possible  that 
they  should  willingly  have  squatted 
on  the  floor  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  (they  loved  high-sounding 
titles,  did  those  grandees  of  the  open 
sea),  doing  obeisance  to  his  majesty 
after  the  humble  native  fashion,  nor 
felt  that  their  action  was  an  abase- 
ment of  their  race,  a  degradation  to 
the  colour  of  their  skins  1  As  I 
looked  upon  the  shattered  remnant  of 
the  Brunei  of  their  day,  it  seemed 
impossible  that  such  things  should 
ever  have  been ;  yet,  if  men  spake 
truly,  the  marvel  of  that  new-found 
land  was  sufficient  when  at  its  zenith 
to  command  their  ready  homage. 
Now,  long  since,  the  gorgeous  palaces 
have  crumbled  into  ruin,  the  ruins 
themselves  have  melted  into  dust, 
the  passing  wind,  the  flowing  waters 
have  scattered  even  the  debris  to  the 
hungry  sea ;  and  to  day  we  behold, 
not  Brunei,  the  land  of  ancient 
story,  but  its  shrivelled  mummy 
and  the  grey  ashes  of  its  empire. 
The  old,  strong  race  of  fierce  kings 
has  passed  away  with  the  palaces  in 
which  they  dwelt.  The  puny  sons 
of  that  once  mighty  breed,  the  men 
who  wield  so  feeble  a  sway  in  our 
time,  are  the  mere  lees  left  in  the 
cup  which  held  so  potent  a  draught 
of  kingly  blood. 

And  yet  these  changes  have  not 
been  wrought  by  disastrous  war,  by 
famine,  or  by  pestilence.  They  have 
come  about  gradually,  and  by  the 
twin  action  of  time  and  of  decay ; 


they  are  the  result  of  vice,  con- 
sistent avarice,  short-sighted  folly 
that  bartered  its  birth-right  willingly 
for  every  proffered  dish  of  savoury 
taste,  and  the  degeneration  consequent 
upon  centuries  of  self-indulgence,  lack 
of  self-restraint,  and  loss  of  self-respect. 
Personal  pleasure  has  been  the  fetish 
of  king  after  king.  To  glut  the  maw 
of  this  idol  all  things  have  been  ruth- 
lessly sacrificed.  Fragment  by  frag- 
ment the  vast  territory,  which  was 
once  the  thrall  of  Brunei,  has  been 
bartered  for  shining  dollars  to  the 
pale-skinned  folk  who  once  came  so 
humbly  into  the  royal  presence ; 
river  by  river  the  land  has  passed 
away  from  the  hands  which  could  not 
hold  it  in  their  feeble  grip ;  till  at 
last  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak  annexed 
Limbang,  which  is  the  hinterland  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  itself,  diverted 
the  last  thin  trickle  of  trade  to  his 
own  neat  station,  and  "  broke  the 
rice-pot  of  the  king."  Then,  when  it 
was  too  late  for  action,  the  horror  of 
his  loss  was  made  manifest  to  the 
Sultan,  and  he  whined  and  prayed, 
and  wrung  his  hands  in  his  impotence, 
weeping  like  a  woman,  and  no  man 
heeded.  Thus  empire  and  territory, 
power  and  magnificence  have  vanished, 
and  all  that  remains  is  an  old,  dull- 
witted  man  sitting  amid  the  ruins  of 
his  town,  seeking  vainly  the  pleasures 
which  he  can  no  longer  enjoy,  and 
breeding  idiots  who  represent  in  their 
hideous  persons  the  accumulated  vice 
and  degradation  of  centuries. 

A  messenger  from  the  palace 
brought  me  word  that  the  Sultan 
was  awaiting  me  in  his  hall  of 
state. 

"Thy  Friend  saith,"  quoth  the 
messenger,  "  that  his  heart  is  very 
glad  because  of  thy  coming.  Had 
thy  arrival  been  delayed,  thy  Friend 
would  certainly  have  departed  this 
day  from  Brunei  in  order  that  he 
might  seek  thee  in  Labuan,  and  all 
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things  have  been  made  ready  in 
preparation  for  his  journey." 

"  Cut  the  throat  of  a  fowl  with  a 
knife,  and  the  throat  of  a  man  with 
sweet  words,"  I  said,  quoting  the 
vernacular  proverb.  "  The  Sultan 
had  no  intention  of  leaving  Brunei, 
is  it  not  so  ? " 

"  True,  Tdan,"  answered  the  mes- 
senger. 

I  knew  that  the  Sultan  did  not 
dare  leave  his  shrunken  kingdom 
even  for  a  few  days,  lest  on  his 
return  he  should  find  that  his  throne 
had  been  wrested  from  him  by  some 
faction  of  his  intriguing  court.  I 
was  aware  that,  with  this  fear  in  his 
eyes,  -he  had  not  summoned  courage 
to  risk  stirring  from  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  palace  for  nearly 
a  dozen  years.  The  fact  was  noto- 
rious ;  I  knew  it,  the  King  knew  that 
I  knew,  and  the  herald  also  was  quite 
abreast  of  the  situation.  None  the 
less,  the  conventional  falsehood  tripped 
glibly  from  the  latter's  lips,  and  only 
the  faintest  flicker  of  a  smile  played 
about  his  features  when  the  inevitable 
detection  exposed  the  emptiness  of 
the  royal  message. 

The  gig  was  brought  alongside,  and 
our  party  rowed  ashore  —  no,  not 
ashore,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  at 
Brunei ;  we  rowed  to  the  lop-sided 
ladder,  toothless  with  age,  which 
leads  to  the  long  causeway  giving 
access  to  the  hall  of  state.  Above 
our  heads,  as  we  looked  upward  at 
the  nibong  stagings,  brass  swivel-guns 
grinned  at  us  from  unexpected  corners. 
Some,  with  muzzles  fashioned  like  the 
heads  of  dragons  or  of  gnomes,  glared 
at  us  through  hideous  eyes  under 
tangles  of  metal  mane,  their  fierce 
jaws  agape ;  others  of  more  conven- 
tional pattern,  thrust  sullen  noses  out 
of  gloomy  patches  of  shadow  ;  others 
again  lolled  on  clumsy  wooden  car- 
riages at  the  end  of  a  crazy  pier,  with 
a  dozen  men  fumbling  about  them 


making  ready  for  the  customary 
salute.  With  some  difficulty  and 
with  little  grace  of  attitude  we 
clambered  up  the  unsteady  ladder, 
and  stepping  warily  over  yawning 
abysses  of  broken  flooring,  beneath 
which  black  and  slimy  mud-banks 
were  visible,  we  picked  our  way 
towards  the  presence-chamber. 

"It  is  just  as  well  that  the  royal 
levies  are  not  largely  attended,"  said 
one  of  the  company,  "or  the  whole 
thing  would  resolve  itself  in  a  gigantic 
mudlark,  and  the  loyal  populace  would 
be  floundering  about  down  below  there 
like  '  poor  old  Jack  in  the  water  '  at 
the  end  of  Brighton  pier." 

The  perilous  causeway  ended  in  a 
mean  building  with  a  patched  roof 
of  corrugated  iron.  It  consisted  of 
a  single  oblong  room,  measuring  some 
forty  feet  by  twenty,  broken  up  by  a 
double  row  of  pillars  running  parallel 
to  one  another  down  its  entire  length. 
At  the  far  end  there  was  a  tawdry 
throne,  like  a  dilapidated  sedan-chair, 
covered  with  tarnished  tinsel  and 
garish  paper  soiled  and  torn.  Behind 
the  throne  a  narrow  curtained  door- 
way led  into  the  interior  of  the 
palace  ;  the  remaining  three  sides  of 
the  room  were  open  to  the  air  save 
for  a  low  balustrade  some  two  and  a 
half  feet  high.  Over  the  end  of  this 
which  adjoined  the  causeway  we 
scrambled,  and  a  fat,  pale-faced  man, 
who  somehow  gave  one  £he  impression 
of  complete  sexlessness,  waddled  for- 
ward to  greet  us.  He  wore  a  cotton 
kerchief  on  his  shaven  poll,  a  flowing 
coat  of  white  embroidered  with  tiny 
gold  stars,  a  high  yellow  silk  waist- 
coat, a  huddle  of  silk  cloths  about 
his  waist,  and  long  silk  trousers  ex- 
tending to  his  splay  sandalled  feet. 
The  clasp  of  his  hand  was  nerveless 
and  slack ;  his  skin  was  sodden  to 
the  touch  like  a  fish  that  has  been  too 
long  out  of  the  water.  His  face  was 
broad  and  shapeless,  hanging  in  flabby 
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folds,  creased  and  wrinkled  by  time, 
weakness,  and  vice.  Having  shaken 
hands  with  each  one  of  us  in  turn 
he  waddled  back  up  the  room,  and 
subsided  in  a  limp  heap  on  to  a  chair 
which  stood  a  little  way  to  the  left 
of  the  throne.  This  was  the  last  and 
feeblest  of  Brunei's  kings. 

The  place  was  crammed  with  tables, 
like  an  auctioneer's  show-room.  On 
the  left  hand  stood  a  row  of  chairs 
which  were  presently  occupied  by  a 
crowd  of  dingy  royalties ;  on  the 
right  were  other  chairs  set  ready 
for  our  accommodation.  A  tattered 
carpet  was  underfoot ;  a  soiled  linen 
ceiling-cloth  hung  low  above  us  as  a 
tent ;  the  whole  place,  with  its  upright 
pillars  and  its  nutter  of  sodden  cur- 
tains, resembled  a  large,  old-fashioned 
four-post  bedstead.  The  ragged 
officials  of  the  palace  squatted  in 
knots  on  the  floor  around  us. 

A  native  sauntered  in  and  set  a 
vast  candle  down  in  front  of  me ; 
another  handed  round  a  tray  on 
which  cigarettes,  a  foot  long,  rolled 
in  yellow  palm-leaves  lay  partly  con- 
cealed under  a  grimy  cloth ;  we  lighted 
them,  and  fired  slow  compliments  at 
one  another  like  minute  guns,  be- 
tween the  irregular  detonations  of  the 
swivels  at  the  pier-head.  Then  men 
brought,  in  cheap  Birmingham  cups, 
coffee  that  was  apparently  compounded 
of  eau  sucre  discoloured  by  gritty  ink. 
We  solemnly  p*ut  it  to  our  lips,  but  the 
experience  was  one  that  might  not 
lightly  be  repeated.  Then  the  talk 
rose  in  feeble  flutters,  like  the  flight 
of  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing,  rose 
to  fall  again,  lost  in  a  despondent 
silence.  One  little  effort  was  made 
by  the  King  to  maintain  some  shreds 
of  his  former  state, — the  state  that 
had  belonged  to  his  forebears,  but  had 
vanished  long  ere  his  own  day  dawned. 
In  ancient  times  the  majesty  of  the 
Sultan  did  not  permit  him  to  address 
mere  strangers  directly.  His  golden 


words  filtered  to  common  ears  through 
the  medium  of  interpreters.  Once 
or  twice,  listlessly,  the  King  turned 
to  a  squatting  creature  near  my  chair 
and  bade  him  tell  me  this,  that,  or 
the  other  commonplace;  but  when  I 
refused  to  await  the  slow  interpreta- 
tion and  answered  direct,  using  the 
rounded  phrases  dear  to  Malayan 
custom,  he  cast  away  even  this  poor 
pretence  of  aloofness  from  the  rank 
and  file  of  humanity,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  me  forgetful  of 
ancient  forms. 

Presently,  the  complimentary  period 
of  our  interview  having  sobbed  itself 
to  death,  the  talk  passed  to  business, 
but  of  that  I  need  say  nothing.  It 
was  not  begun  by  me,  for  my  visit 
had  no  ulterior  motive  lying  behind 
it,  and  the  matters  discussed  were  of 
no  importance.  None  the  less  the 
talk  enabled  me  to  see  something  of 
the  utter  mental  destitution  of  the 
rulers  of  Brunei,  of  the  feeble 
thoughts,  the  greed,  the  vacillation, 
the  total  lack  of  self-confidence  which 
has  wrought  the  ruin  of  the  land. 
It  was  an  ugly  glimpse  of  things 
unsightly,  and  I  pass  it  over  as 
quickly  as  I  may. 

At  last  I  rose  to  go,  but  at  the 
request  of  the  King  our  party  started 
on  a  sort  of  hurdle-race  over  balus- 
trades and  low  walls,  severed  each 
from  each  by  rickety  bridges,  until 
at  last  we  found  ourselves  in  a  tiny 
room  somewhere  at  the  back  of  the 
palace.  A  candle  of  immense  pro- 
portions was  set  at  my  side,  an 
honour  with  which  I  could  well  have 
dispensed,  for  the  room  measured  not 
more  than  eight  feet  square,  and  the 
only  doors  were  blocked  by  packs  of 
staring  natives.  After  an  interval 
the  Sultan's  eldest  son  lurched  through 
the  crowd,  seized  my  hand,  and  seated 
himself  almost  in  my  pocket.  One 
glance  at  that  bullet  head,  that  re- 
treating forehead,  those  foolish  goggle 
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eyes,  restless  and  leering,  those  mouth- 
ing blubber  lips,  was  enough  to  brand 
the  creature  for  the  loathsome  thing 
he  was.  This  degenerate  son  of  a 
once  mighty  breed,  this  poor  grimac- 
ing idiot,  babbling  follies,  was  the 
fruit,  over  ripe  with  decay,  of  the 
self-indulgence  and  the  vile  ill-doing 
of  generation  after  generation  of  men 
who  had  recognised  no  law  of  God  or 
man  save  that  of  unchained  inclina- 
tion. He  stood  before  us,  the  awful 
moral  pointed  by  Nature  at  those 
who  dare  to  sin  against  her  will ;  in 
him,  the  epitome  of  his  race,  the 
utter  degradation  of  erstwhile  imperial 
Brunei  was  typified.  He  represented 
the  dotting  of  the  last  i's,  the  cross- 
ing of  the  last  t's  in  the  death-scroll 
which  was  spread  so  broadly  for  our 
inspection. 

Even  at  rest  and  at  a  distance  this 
poor  victim  of  others'  guilt  had  been 
a  thing  horrible  and  revolting ;  but 
here,  close  at  hand  in  the  insufferable 
atmosphere  of  the  room,  seated  almost 
on  the  chair  I  occupied,  with  his 
hideous  face  leering  into  mine,  and 
his  twitching  hands  and  restless  body 
instinct  with  a  disgusting  eagerness, 
he  was  a  sight  to  make  you  catch 
your  breath,  to  set  you  wrestling  with 
a  sensation  of  physical  nausea,  to 
inspire  a  violent  desire  to  destroy  a 
creature  whose  very  existence  seemed, 
for  the  moment,  to  make  the  whole 
earth  filthy.  And  all  this  time  the 
wretch  was  gibbering  and  grimacing, 
writhing  and  squirming,  possessed  by 
a  perfect  passion  of  eagerness.  Over 
and  over  again  he  repeated  breath- 
lessly the  same  muddled  formula, 
umming  on  the  table  with  his 
gers  to  emphasise  his  meaning, 
reaming  his  request  aloud  so  that 
is  voice  trailed  off  into  shrill  falsetto 
d  broke  discordantly.  He  had 
inherited,  together  with  other  things, 
his  forebears'  love  of  money,  and  for 
money  he  now  alternately  wailed  and 
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stormed,  His  eyes  were  alive  with 
the  lust  of  gold  ;  he  seemed  possessed 
by  a  devil  of  avarice  ;  he  sweated  and 
trembled,  stammered  and  raved  in  a 
frenzy  of  desire.  In  a  breath  he  was 
arrogant  and  overbearing,  abject  and 
cringing,  furious  and  piteous.  Money, 
money,  money, — it  was  the  one  pas- 
sion that  the  thieving  years  had  left 
intact  in  the  heart  of  Brunei's  rulers, 
and  this  miserable  idiot,  whose  very 
soul  was  laid  naked  to  our  sight  since 
he  lacked  the  wit  to  conceal  what 
others  hid  more  cunningly,  was  the 
spokesman  of  his  fallen  race.  It  was 
love  of  money  that  had  driven  the 
plundered  Chinese  from  their  thriving 
spice-gardens  ;  it  was  the  love  of 
money  that  had  tempted  successive 
kings  to  part  with  their  land  inch 
by  inch,  till  all  save  a  few  square 
miles  lay  in  the  grip  of  strangers  ; 
it  was  the  love  of  money  that  had 
reduced  this  empire  to  a  mere  mass 
of  charred  cinders ;  and  the  love  of 
money  now  voiced  itself  in  the 
strident  screams  of  this  poor  wreck 
of  Brunei's  manhood. 

From  behind  a  curtain  in  the  dim 
background  I  caught  the  glint  of 
women's  eyes  surmounting  a  sugges- 
tion of  bright  silks  and  gaudy  jewelry, 
the  eyes  of  Malay  women,  the  most 
venal  of  their  sex.  That  was  the 
one  touch  needed  to  make  plain  the 
origin  of  Brunei's  fall.  The  Daughters 
of  the  Horse-Leech,  crying  "  Give !  " 
had  hounded  the  men-folk  to  the 
quest  of  gold,  gold  at  any  price,  so 
be  it  that  the  whims  and  extrava- 
gances of  the  moment's  favourite 
might  be  gratified.  That  suspicion 
of  bright  eyes  and  dainty  draperies 
supplied  the  one  needed  commentary 
to  the  text  which  we  had  studied  with 
such  a  strange  blending  of  pity  and 
contempt. 

More  coffee  was  brought,  more 
gigantic  cigarettes,  more  candles,  and 
the  gibbering  of  the  idiot  never 
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ceased.  As  soon  as  possible  we 
tore  ourselves  away  from  the  in- 
decent spectacle,  scrambled  back  into 
the  hall,  where  the  King  and  his 
nobles  still  sat  in  state,  and  made 
our  adieux.  We  regained  the  yacht 
after  grounding  on  many  evil-smell- 
ing mud-banks,  and  dropped  down 
the  river  for  a  little  distance  in 
search  of  cleaner  air.  Hosts  of  tiny 
dug-outs  pursued  us,  loaded  with 
brass-ware  carefully  pickled  in  brine 
to  give  it  an  appearance  of  age,  with 
hideous  hairy  weapons  from  the  inte- 
rior, with  gaudy  cloths  ostensibly  of 
native  manufacture  and  of  obvious 
Chinese  origin.  The  people  of  Brunei 
have  lost  their  ancient  arts  together 
with  their  ancient  greatness. 

The  ebb  held  us  prisoners,  and  we 
could  not  quit  the  river  till  the  dawn 
was  yellow  in  the  east.  I  took  no 
part  in  the  haggling  for  worthless 
gear,  but  lay  on  deck  far  into  the 
night  and  gazed  at  the  mean  clusters 
of  hovels  squatting  on  the  river's 
bosom  half  a  mile  up-stream.  A 
couple  of  small  fishing-smacks  dawdled 
past,  the  paddles  splashing  rhyth- 
mically, the  steersman  raising  a  thin 


song,  and  the  rowers  taking   up  the 
refrain  listlessly.     These  boats  repre- 
sented the  last  remnant  of  the  vast 
fleets   which   in   olden  days  put  out 
to  sea   fearlessly   for   a   three  years' 
cruise    to    terrorise    the    China    Sea. 
The  moaning  of  the  boat-song,  with 
its  plaintive  refrain  pitched  in  a  heart- 
broken   minor    key,    sounded   in  my 
ears  like  a  dirge  chanted  in  memory 
of  the  dead  past.     Over  the  town  the 
lights  flickered  out  one  by  one,  and 
night   shut   down    upon    the   squalor 
and  the  misery.     As  the  moon  rose 
and  cast  shimmering  lights  upon  the 
waters  of   the  river,  a  low  bank  of 
mist,  white  as  snow  and  soft  as  floss, 
hovered    above    the    town.      As     I 
watched,  it  crept  downwards,  gently, 
tenderly,  covering  all  things,  till   no- 
thing save  the  whitened  waters  run- 
ning  towards   me   from   beneath   its 
fallen     hem    was     visible.       Brunei, 
draped     in     those     soft     folds,    had 
vanished     utterly.       It     seemed     as 
though    the    kind    hand    of    Nature 
had  drawn  the  death-cloth  over  the 
face  of  that  poor  corpse  of  empire. 
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"  THAT'S  what  the  Colonel  zaid : 
'Your  vather  he  wer'  the  best  zoldier 
in  the  hergment '  he  said.  '  Don't  'e 
be  a  vule,  Tom !  If  Lizzie  there's 
worth  thy  having  she'll  wait  var  'e,' 
zaid  the  Colonel." 

The  brown-eyed  girl  slid  her  hand 
into  Tom  Fester's.  "Aye,  lad,  I'll 
wait  var  'e,  zure,"  she  said,  in  her 
soft  Devon  speech. 

"  Thou'lt  make  a  vine  vitty  zoldier, 
Tom,"  said  his  mother,  the  third  of 
the  little  group  in  the  kitchen  of  a 
Devonshire  cottage,  which  had  the 
breath  of  gorse  and  sweet-brier  blow- 
ing in  through  the  open  window. 
"Thee  b'aint  zo  tarl  as  Bill,  belike, 
but  there's  plenty  to  'ee,  and  thou'rt 
smart  and  clane  as  Sergeant  Fester's 
zon  should  be.  Thy  vather  he  meant 
'ee  var  the  Army,  lad,  thee  and  Bill. 
They  was  his  words  when  he  lay 
a-dyin'  when  the  wound  as  that  there 
heathen  spear  give  him  bruk  out.  If 
Lizzie  there  goes  agen  the  wish  of  thy 
vather,  she  b'aint  the  wench  I  allays 
tuk  her  to  be." 

"Nay  I'll  not  hurn  agen  his  wishes, 
nor  thine,  Mother.  Tom's  not  but 
nineteen,  and  I'm  bare  eighteen. 
When  he's  done  his  zeven's,  time 
enough  to  think  of  marr'in'.  I'll 
wait  var  'e  up  to  the  Colonel's,  Tom, 
and  have  a  piece  of  money  zaved,  tu, 
by  the  time  thee  coomes  agen." 

"But  how'll  you  du,  Mother  dear?" 

"  Don't  'e  vret  var  I,  dear  lad," 
said  his  mother,  who  was  barely  fifty, 
and  comely  yet.  "  I  be  strang,  and 
there  be  washin'  up  to  the  Harl ;  be- 
zides,  Bill  be  coomin'  home  zoon." 

So  was  Tom  bidden  God-speed  to 
Exeter  Barracks  as  became  the  son 


of  Sergeant  Pester,  who  had  died  of 
a  wound  from  a  Dervish  spear,  gotten 
when  the  square  was  broken  at  Tamai, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Colonel, 
of  whom  one  and  all  of  his  successors 
in  the  command  of  the  old  llth 
said  that  he  was  the  best  recruiting- 
sergeant  the  regiment  had  ever  had. 
Tom's  pride  was  in  the  bones  of  him, 
bred  there  or  ever  he  opened  his 
eyes  on  the  world,  and  his  mother 
and  the  Colonel  had  taught  him 
what  discipline  meant.  Eighteen 
months  later,  when  he  came  to  say 
good-bye  to  his  mother  and  sweet- 
heart on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  India  (it  was  September,  1898), 
his  arm  bore  the  marksman's  badge 
and  the  stripe  of  a  lance-corporal. 

"  Good-bye,  Tom,  my  lad,"  said  the 
old  Colonel,  pump-handling  away  with 
his  right  arm.  "Keep  away  from  the 
drink  and  the  women, — but  I  needn't 
say  that  to  you ;  be  clean  and  willing, 
and  you'll  make  the  soldier  you  ought 
to  be  by  your  blood.  I'm  prisoner's 
guard  over  Lizzie.  No  chit  of  a  girl 
shall  play  fast  and  loose  with  a  lad 
of  the  old  llth  while  I'm  above 
ground.  She's  proud  of  your  red 
coat,  I'll  warrant.  No  dam'  fool  shall 
look  down  on  the  soldier  in  this 
village  while  I'm  above  ground.  I've 
written  to  Major  Power, — Bill's  his 
servant,  you  know — and  he'll  keep 
an  eye  on  you.  Good-bye,  my  lad, 
God  bless  you." 

Thus  Tom  departed,  to  embark  with 
his  draft  on  board  the  DUNEBA,  bear- 
ing with  him  a  tress  of  Lizzie's  brown 
hair  worked  into  a  housewife  by  her 
own  hands,  and  a  silver  ring  in  which 
stood  out  in  relief  the  word  Mizpah. 
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In  the  Canal  they  passed  the 
DILWARA  homeward-bound,  carrying, 
as  they  knew,  the  time-expired  draft 
of  their  own  regiment.  The  men 
clustered  to  the  bulwarks  as  the  great 
ships  worked  slowly  past  each  other, 
chaff  and  greetings  flying  between  the 
decks.  Tom's  eye  searched  the  line 
till  they  fell  on  the  figure  of  a 
corporal,  nigh  the  stature  of  John 
Ridd,  who  wore  his  helmet  hind-side 
before,  and  disposed  his  arms  so  that 
the  stripes  were  plainly  displayed. 
"  Hullo,  Bill !  "  shouted  Tom. 
"Hullo,  Tom!"  replied  the  Cor- 
poral. "  How's  Mother  an'  Lizzie  1 
I  be  goin'  home  to  look  arter  she 
var  'ee." 

"Don't  thee  get  tryin'  any  o'  thy 
games  there,  or  thee'lt  git  they  girt 
ugly  ears  o'  thine  barxed,"  shouted 
Tom  in  reply,  grinning. 

"Who's  that  there  kid,  Pester]" 
asked  a  comrade. 

"  My  own  little  brother,  a  good  lad. 
He's  left  his  maid  to  home.  I'm  goin' 
to  look  arter  her." 

"Lard!  I'm  glad  it  ain't  mine  you 
be  goin'  to  chappy- rone,  you  Don 
Lothair-i-o." 

Bill  spat  overboard  scientifically. 
"I'll  knock  thy  calf's  head  off  thy 
shoulders  if  thee  gives  I  any  o'  thy 
lip,  Garge  Chiles,"  he  said.  "'Tis  my 
brother's  girl,  and  the  mother's  milk's 
between  us."  But,  nevertheless,  he 
ran .  his  fingers  conceitedly  through 
his  hair,  as  what  Adonis  of  five-and- 
twenty  would  not,  on  hearing  himself 
dubbed  irresistible  ? 

Thus  Bill  went  home  to  be  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  Colonel  s  who 
must  have  him  up  to  the  Hall  of  an 
evening  that  he  might  hear  all  about 
the  regiment.  Also  he  found  Bill  a 
place  about  the  house,  to  look  after 
the  electric-light  engine.  The  mother 
gazed  on  the  sturdy,  erect  figure  of 
her  first-born,  and  felt  her  soul  satis- 
fied within  her,  while  Lizzie  Ireland 


regarded  him  with  something  of  awe 
as  the  biggest,  handsomest,  most 
travelled  man  she  had  ever  seen,  and 
with  something  of  affection  as  Tom's 
brother.  Poor  Tom  !  He  seemed 
silent  and  oafish,  compared  with  this 
easy  man  of  experience,  with  his 
stories  of  strange  cities  and  heathen 
men.  Dear  Tom,  he  would  come  back 
even  as  Bill  was  ;  not  so  big  of  course, 
and  not  quite  so  handsome,  but, — well, 
in  the  meantime,  here  was  Bill. 

No,  she  meant  no  wrong  to  Tom, 
but  here  was  Bill,  and  certainly  Bill 
meant  no  wrong.  So  he  went  and 
took  up  with  that  flaunting  hussy, 
Dorcas  Hewlett.  Lizzie  watched  them 
sweethearting  in  the  lanes,  and  passed 
them  with  her  head  held  rather  high. 
She  was  so  short  with  Bill  if  the 
latter  came  in  (as  he  generally  con- 
trived to  do)  when  she  was  visiting 
Mrs.  Pester,  that  the  latter  took  occa- 
sion to  protest,  with  tears  in  her 
voice. 

"Never  mind  'bout  me  and  Bill, 
Mother,"  the  girl  replied  tartly. 
"  'Tis  Tom's  place  to  look  arter  I,  and 
I  don't  want  no  one's  else's  vine 
words.  Bill  can  keep  'em  var  them 
as  likes  'em.  There  be  plenty  o'  they, 
I  dessay." 

Bill  grinned  with  provocative  self- 
satisfaction,  and  the  girl  arose  and 
left  the  cottage,  without  a  word,  in  a 
fury. 

"  My  sakes  ! "  said  the  mother  in 
amazement.  "  Go  you  arter  her,  Bill, 
and  zee  what  ails  her.  Whatever'll 
Tom  zay  if  she  do  be  to  get  vretty  ? " 

Bill  was  out  of  the  cottage  before 
the  words  had  left  her  lips,  and,  look- 
ing over  the  garden-gate,  saw  Lizzie 
seated  by  the  road-side,  her  head  in 
her  hands.  In  a  moment  he  was 
beside  her,  and  she  rose  to  face  him, 
her  eyes  wet  but  flaming. 

"Why,  little  zister,  whatever  be 
come  to  'ee  ? "  he  said,  passing  his  arm 
round  her  waist  and  bending  down  to 
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kiss  her.  He  had  long  ago  claimed, 
and  been  allowed,  a  brother's  privilege, 
but  his  reward  now  was  a  swinging 
box  on  the  ear. 

"Keep  they  var  Darcas,"  she  panted, 
and,  turning,  ran  from  him  at  the  top 
of  her  pace. 

Bill  fingered  his  ear  in  mute  dis- 
may. Through  the  singing  left  by 
the  blow  he  heard  Tom's  voice  saying : 
"  Don't  'ee  try  any  o'  thy  games  there, 
or  thee'll  get  they  girt  ugly  ears  o' 
thine  barxed."  He  hadn't  tried  any 
games,  he  told  himself,  but  he  had 
had  his  ears  boxed  all  the  same. 

Gradually  comprehension  soaked 
into  his  numskull.  His  thoughts 
came  slowly,  but  seven  years  of  ex- 
perience were  not  thrown  away  upon 
him.  His  smile  grew  more  self- 
complacent  than  before.  "  Jealous," 
he  said  as  he  slowly  unfastened  the 
garden- gate,  and  sat  down  on  a  bench 
to  think.  The  thought  tickled  his 
vanity,  and  vanity  is  more  shameless 
than  Pandarus  of  Troy.  "Jealous," 
he  said  again  twenty  minutes  later, 
when  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe  and  went  indoors. 

Lizzie  kept  away  from  Mrs.  Fester's 
cottage  during  the  whole  winter. 
When  she  met  Bill  and  Dorcas  in  the 
lanes,  as  would  happen  from  time  to 
time,  she  passed  them  with  her  head 
held  high.  Poor  Lizzie  was  very 
elementary. 

But  in  April  the  mother  fretted 
herself  ill.  Tom's  letters  were  full  of 
complaints  that  "  Liz  seemed  changed 
zomewise,"  and  the  simple  mind 
brooded  over  the  girl's  absence  in 
vain.  She  faded  before  the  winds  of 
March,  till  at  length  Bill  sought 
Lizzie  at  the  Hall,  and  told  her 
his  opinion  that  his  mother  would  die 
unless  her  mind  had  rest. 

Lizzie's  conscience  pricked  her  horri- 
bly, and  that  evening  she  spent  at  the 
cottage.  Bill  kept  out  of  the  way, — 
at  the  Beetle  and  Wedge  unfortu- 


nately, which  was  no  habit  of  his. 
He  came  up  the  garden-path  a  little 
unsteadily  as  Lizzie  opened  the  door 
to  depart. 

"Goin',  Liz?"  he  said.  "I'll 
come  with  'ee  to  zee  as  'ee  don't  git 
hurned  away  wi'.  Many  a  chap'd 
be  glad,  I'm  thinkin'." 

"Thee'll  do  nought  of  the  kind," 
snapped  the  girl.  "  I  asks  none  o' 
thy  company." 

"  Nonsense,  Liz,"  said  Mrs.  Pester's 
voice  from  within,  a  little  thin  and 
querulous.  "  Thee'll  not  keep  up 
this  voolishness.  Let  thy  brother 
zee  'ee  to  home,  as  is  respectable." 

"Do'ee  hear,  maid?"  said  Bill, 
glancing  humorously  at  her  angry 
face.  "I  be  to  coome  wi  'ee." 

Liz  made  no  further  protest,  but 
moved  off,  Bill  by  her  side. 

They  walked  on  thus  in  silence 
till  they  came  to  a  stile  at  the  edge 
of  a  copse  through  which  the  path 
ran.  Bill  vaulted  over  first,  and 
extended  his  hand  to  Lizzie.  She 
angrily  refused  it,  and  straightway, 
catching  her  foot  in  her  skirt,  tumbled 
headlong  into  his  arms.  The  laughing 
devil  of  mischief  who  besets  the  foot- 
steps of  the  light-minded  entered  into 
Bill.  He  pressed  her  close  to  his 
breast,  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

"  Oh  Bill,  leave  me  be !  For  the 
dear  Lord's  sake,  leave  me  be  ! "  said 
Lizzie  with  a  sob,  yet  not  escaping 
from  his  arm.  Then  Bill  knew  what 
he  had  only  guessed  before.  He  cast 
all  to  the  winds,  as  passion  reinforced 
the  fumes  of  drink  in  his  brain.  He 
drew  her  closely  against  himself. 
"I'll  never  leave  thee,  Liz,"  he 
whispered  thickly,  "  till  thee  tells 
me  which  it  be, — me  or  Tom." 

"  Coward, — thee  knows  !  "  she 
sobbed,  leaning  on  his  shoulder  as 
she  felt  the  knees  beneath  her  give 
way.  "  Oh,  Bill,  thy  own  brother  !  " 

"  I  know  zure  'nough,  var  I  love 
'ee,  love  'ee,  love  'ee,"  he  replied, 
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"  and  not  a  man,  brother  or  no 
brother,  shall  take  thee  vram  me. 
Tell  the  truth,  Liz — thee'st  boun'  to 
be  mine  ? " 

"  Good  Gard  forgive  us,  I  be 
bound ! " 

Then  she  flung  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  seeking  his  lips  with  her  own, 
abandoned  to  joy  and  despair. 

"  I  be  mendin'  vast,  Bill,"  said  his 
mother,  when  he  entered  the  cottage. 
"  Liz  has  given  me  life  again.  It'll 
be  vine  news  var  Tom." 

"  Aye,  Mother,"  Bill  assented,  with 
conscious  irony,  "  vine  news  var 
Tom." 

In  due  course  Tom  received  his 
fine  news;  and  he  pondered  over  it 
without  replying,  until  a  day  when  a 
certain  order  reached  his  regiment, 
which  set  the  hearts  of  all  men  beat- 
ing. Before  he  left  India  he  sat 
down  and  wrote :  "  I'll  not  becall 
'ee,  and  I  cannot  zay  this  comes 
hoping.  Tis  zuthin  var  I  to  have 
loved  'ee  true.  I've  lived  zober  and 
clean  var  thy  zake,  and  zaved  a  bit 
var  mother  ;  'tis  with  our  Culler- 
Sarjent.  Tis  like  enough  the  Boars 
will  kill  me,  but  I'm  vit  to  vight, 
and  vit,  I  trust  the  Lord,  to  die. 
Mayhap  Bill  won't  mind  your  thinkin' 
of  me  among  the  barenits,  he  zitting 
snug  at  home.  Your  late  Tom." 

Bill  read  the  letter,  and  his  face 
grew  grave  as  he  handed  it  back  to 
the  girl.  "Mayhap  Bill  won't  zit 
snug  at  home,  Liz,"  he  said.  "  I 
dursn't  tell  'ee  till  I  knowed,  but  it's 
got  to  be  told  now." 

"What  do  'ee  mean,  Bill?"  said 
Lizzie  frightened. 

"The  'zerve's  warned  for  service, 
my  girl.  I've  got  to  go." 

"Bill,  Bill,  you  can't  go,"  wailed 
the  girl,  throwing  herself  into  his 
arms,  "  not  and  leave  me  like  this  ! 
Don't  'ee  guess  how  'tis  with  me,  my 
dear,  dear  man  ? " 


"  Liz  !     Do  you  mean —  ?  " 

She  nodded,  looking  up  into  his 
face,  with  eyes  frightened  yet 
trusting. 

"  There's  time  yet,  Liz,"  said  her 
lover.  "  We'll  be  carled  virst  o' 
Zunday  next." 

"  Not  here,  Bill !  Oh  think  of  the 
shame  of  it !  " 

"  'Tis  too  late  to  think,  Liz  ;  we've 
ate  the  zweet  apples,  and  we've  got 
to  zwallow  the  zour,  I  reckon.  Here 
it  must  be  ;  there  ain't  no  time  to  go 
a-field.  Face  it  out  wi'  me,  my 
wife." 

To  one  man  alone  in  General 
Buller's  army  the  thought  of  Lady- 
smith  relieved  brought  not  unmixed 
joy.  Bill  Pester  feared  not  the  bullets 
which  rained  from  the  Tugela  trenches 
and  from  the  frowning  schantzes  on 
the  hills  above.  Not  one  of  all  the 
thousand  hard-bitten  men  of  Devon 
walked  more  unconcernedly  into  the 
jaws  of  death  than  he.  But  victory 
meant  the  meeting  with  Tom,  at  the 
thought  of  which  his  spirit  quailed. 
No  British  army  lay  beneath  smoke- 
wreathed  Bulwana.  There  was  only 
Tom, — Tom,  eating  his  heart  out  (there 
being  little  else  to  eat)  with  rage, 
and  shame  and  grief, — Tom  whom 
he  had  come  six  thousand  miles  to 
save, — Tom  whom  the  cur  within 
him  wished  dead. 

"May  be  Tom's  gone  out.  'Tis 
best  so ! "  That  thought  first  came 
to  him  as  he  walked  back  slowly  and 
with  head  erect  from  the  bullet-swept 
glacis  of  Colenso,  when  the  army, 
cursing  and  raging,  obeyed  the  order 
of  recall. 

He  thought  as  the  nickel  storm  of 
the  Mausers  swept  by  his  head,  and 
he  waited  for  the  one  which  was 
meant  for  him,  of  how  Tom  would 
come  to  Heaven's  gate  to  meet  him. 
Yes,  but  Tom  was  fit  to  die.  He, 
Bill,  had  the  curse  of  Cain  on  him, 
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and  would  go  to  Hell.  The  thought 
lashed  him  to  fury.  He  turned  round, 
and,  dropping  on  his  knee  with  a 
yell,  began  to  empty  his  magazine  in 
the  enemy's  direction.  His  section 
halted  at  his  yell,  and  half  turned 
round. 

"Come  on,  Pester,  you  damned 
fool,"  said  his  captain's  voice  behind 
him ;  "  come  on,  or  by  God  I'll 
court-martial  you ! " 

The  words  recalled  him  to  himself, 
and,  with  a  curse,  he  followed  the 
regiment.  His  captain  died  that  day; 
he  was  untouched. 

But  the  thought  of  Tom  lying  dead 
grew  ever  more  and  more  familiar  : — 
"  Mayhap  Tom's  gone  out ;  happiest 
for  him,  poor  lad  ! "  Such  was  the 
formula  in  which  his  thoughts  ran. 
The  words  rang  in  his  ears  through 
the  gloom  of  the  black  night  when 
the  Devons  covered  the  retreat  from 
Spion  Kop.  They  were  howled  by 
the  shell  and  hissed  by  the  Mauser 
bullets  as  he  lay  on  the  kopje  of 
Vaal  Krantz :  they  were  beaten  into 
his  brain  by  the  rhythm  of  the 
regiment's  footsteps  as  the  army 
coiled  its  way  back  again  to  Chieveley 
Camp ;  and  he  cursed  himself  ever 
more  bitterly  for  the  thought  which 
would  not  be  stifled. 

But  he  knew  his  keenest  agony  on 
January  6th.  He  stood  all  through 
that  day,  being  off  duty,  out  with 
the  furthest  picquets,  listening  to  the 
surf  of  fire  as  it  rose  and  fell,  beating 
against  the  eternal  hills  of  British 
constancy.  How  the  cruel  fear  for 
his  brother  possessed  him  when  the 
lin  of  conflict  rose,  and  the  yet  more 
ruel  hope  racked  him  as  it  died 
iway  ! 

The  news  reached  the  relieving 
u-my  at  last  that  Ladysmith  was 
safe.  The  camp  of  the  Devons 
lummed  with  pride  that  day.  Each 
bronzed  face  wore  its  broadest  grin 

one  told  another  :  "  Our  lads  saved 


it !      'Twas    their    charge    sent    the 
Boers  to  Hell." 

On  the  evening  of  February  23rd 
Bill  Pester,  promoted  sergeant  for 
gallantry  in  action,  lay  on  the  top  of 
Monte  Christo  Hill,  reading  a  letter 
from  his  wife.  "Dere  Bill,"  it  ran, 
"  this  comes  hoping  you  are  well  which 
it  leaves  me  as  well  as  can  be  expected. 
She's  a  rele  buty  Bil,  and  we  sends 
our  lore  to  Dady.  I  had  it  putt  in 
the  Cashulty  lists  Bill  which  I  sends, 
as  seeins  beleavin.  There  she  is  in 
print  bless  her  little  hart, — The  wife 
of  Corpril  William  Pester  of  the 
Devonshire  Regament  so  no  more 
at  present,  From  your  siucear  but 
happy  wife,  Mrs.  William  Pester." 

Bill  rolled  over  on  to  his  back,  and, 
putting  his  two  hands  under  his  head, 
gazed  up  at  the  one  bright  star  which 
burned  through  the  tree  tops.  He 
heard  as  in  a  dream  the  laughter  and 
chaff  of  his  mates  as  they  hauled  on 
the  drag-ropes  of  the  fifteen-pounders, 
or  hoisted  the  blue-nosed  shrapnel  up 
the  slopes  of  Monte  Christo.  They 
grinned  at  him  and  passed  by.  "Bill's 
got  the  pip  to-night,"  said  they.  "Let 
him  be.  He's  done  his  bit  vine  ! " 
for  he  was  popular  with  men  as  with 
officers. 

But  it  was  not  the  pip.  It  was 
only  the  joy  of  fatherhood,  mingled 
with  mortal  dread  that  next  day 
would  close  his  eyes  ere  they  had  seen 
his  baby ;  and,  behind  all,  the  thought 
of  the  meeting  which  victory  must 
bring.  If  he  met  Tom,  Tom  must 
know,  and  how  would  he  take  it? 
May  be  Tom  had  gone  out,  may  be, — 
and  so  back  again  on  the  treadmill 
round  of  thought  till  the  star  began 
to  pale,  and  the  colour-sergeant's 
whisper  sounded  a  cautious  reveille. 

The  day  brought  a  confused  fight. 
Bill  lay  flat  behind  a  stone  just  big 
enough,  so  it  seemed  to  him,  to  hide 
his  helmet.  His  hands  were  blistered 
with  the  red-hot  rifle-barrel,  and  the 
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Mauser  bullets  streamed  overhead, 
glistening  like  telegraph-wires  in  the 
sunlight.  After  that  came  a  day's 
truce,  and  one  more  weary  tramp 
back  over  the  Tugela,  while  the 
remnant  of  the  dogged  Irish  brigade 
clung  to  the  slopes  of  Hart's  Hill. 
Through  those  long,  weary  hours 
Bill  was  sleepless  and  indefatigable, 
and  sleepless  he  lay  during  the 
night  before  the  last  assault.  Two 
officers  passed  by  the  spot  where  he 
lay.  "  If  we  were  a  Scotch  regiment, 
I  should  say  that  Corporal  Pester  was 
'  fey,'  "  said  one  of  them.  "  He's  a 
splendid  section-leader,  and  I  never 
saw  a  man  so  cool  in  action,  but  he 
moves  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream." 

"  He's  got  a  brother  in  Ladysmith 
in  our  First,"  replied  the  other,  "  and 
he  wants  to  relieve  the  town  off  his 
own  bat.  They're  devoted  to  each 
other,  and  both  of  them  splendid 
soldiers.  Their  mother  rents  a  cottage 
on  my  uncle's  estate." 

They  passed  on,  leaving  Bill  writh- 
ing. He  had  a  brother  in  Ladysmith, 
had  he  1  Perhaps  he  had  no  brother. 
He  hoped  to  God  he  had  not !  They 
were  devoted  to  one  another,  and  he 
had  ruined  his  brother's  life !  De- 
cidedly it  were  best, — but  there  was 
another  alternative.  What  a  fool  he 
had  been  not  to  think  of  it  before  ! 
Yet  what  good  to  Tom  ?  There 
occurred  to  him  words  which  he  had 
read  when  the  sermon  seemed  dry, 
and  he  dare  not  sleep  for  fear  the 
parish-clerk  should  knuckle  his  head  : 
"  A  man  may  not  marry  his  brother's 
wife,"  so  they  ran,  "nor  his  ox,  nor 
his  ass — "  no,  that  came  from  some- 
where else — from  the  place  where  it 
said  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit — " 
Tom  had  not  sinned,  why  should  he 
die  ?  He,  Bill,  had  sinned,  and 
"  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die." 
There  was  every  chance.  To-morrow 
that  kopje  in  front  of  them  had 
to  be  stormed,  and  they  would 


be  the  stormers,  if  the  position  of 
to-night  went  for  anything,  Death 
awaited  him.  Of  course  it  did : 
"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  !  "  He 
had  earned  his  wages ;  the  thought 
soothed  him,  and  he  slept.  But  with 
the  light  came  the  news  that  Hildyard's 
brigade  was  held  in  reserve.  Wynne's 
Lancashire  men  and  Barton's  Fusiliers 
were  picked  out  for  the  glorious  peril, 
with  Hart's  heroic  Irishmen  in  sup- 
port on  the  left  flank,  clinging  to  the 
hill-side  they  had  won. 

Bill  went  white  to  the  lips,  and  fell 
in  with  a  curse.  "We'll  be  beat 
again,"  he  said ;  "  back  again  across 
that  damned  river  !  " 

The  booming  of  the  great  naval 
guns  and  the  bark  of  the  fifteen- 
pounders  tore  his  brain,  till  the  con- 
cussion became  acute  pain.  He  lay 
with  his  comrades,  all  straining  their 
eyes  to  watch  the  little  brown  specks 
on  the  slope  opposite.  Checked!  the 
thunder  of  the  guns  became  louder 
than  ever.  Bill  stood  up  in  his  ex- 
citement and  waved  his  rifle.  "  They 
won't  do  it !  "  he  shouted.  "  They 
want  me  ;  they  want  men  as  wants  to 
be  killed  !  "  But  his  voice  was  drowned 
in  the  din. 

Suddenly  the  guns  ceased  firing, 
and  for  the  first  time  a  crackle  of 
rifle-fire  made  itself  heard  to  the 
watchers  on  Monte  Christo.  The 
brown  specks  had  become  a  broad 
band  of  brown.  Then  the  band 
seemed  to  unroll  itself  like  a  coil  of 
ribbon,  leaving  the  earth  behind  it 
brown.  God,  they're  in  !  A  tiny 
sparkle  of  bayonets  on  the  opposite 
ridge  seen  through  the  green  lyddite 
haze,  and  then  the  line  disappeared 
from  view,  proclaiming  its  existence, 
however,  by  the  crashing  volleys  flung 
after  the  retreating  Boers.  Hildyard's 
brigade  sprang  to  their  feet  with  an 
exultant  roar,  and  as  it  died  away  the 
order  came  to  move.  The  waiting 
brigades  filed  over  the  Tugela,  and  up 
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to  their  comrades'  side  on    the  mur- 
derous hill. 

Bill,  sound  and  hale,  looked  over 
the  tin  roofs  of  Ladysmith.  "Alive!" 
he  muttered, — "  wish  to  God  I  were 
dead  ! "  But  the  Boers  were  in  wild 
rout  at  Elandslaagte  station,  and 
Dundonald  was  that  evening  in  the 
streets  of  Ladysmith. 

Next  day  the  brigades  marched  in. 
They  tramped  with  heads  erect, 
silent,  dirty,  ragged,  but  ruddy  with 
health  between  ranks  of  silent  ghosts. 
It  was  the  strangest  triumph  in  which 
victorious  troops  ever  took  part.  The 
Second  Devons  strode  by  the  attenu- 
ated ranks  of  their  first  battalion, 
an  occasional  shout  greeting  one  or 
another  mate  in  the  ranks  of  either. 
Bill  marched  stiffly  erect,  eyes  front ; 
but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from 
seeing  a  wasted  Tom  staring  at  him 
with  big  eyes.  Bill  felt  very  hot. 
Both  brothers  were  alive  and  in  Lady- 
smith  ;  the  meeting  could  not  be 
long  delayed. 

The  battalions  were  dismissed 
opposite  the  Town  Hall.  There  was 
noise  enough  now,  as  the  men  sought 
their  friends  with  tongues  unloosed. 
Bill  stood  digging  the  toe  of  his  boot 
into  the  ground,  not  knowing  which 
way  to  turn. 

"Ah,  Pester,  how  are  you?"  said 
a  voice  behind  him.  "Seen  your 
brother  ?  He's  a  bit  bowled  over  by 
fever,  but  he's  about."  It  was  the 
Major  who  had  been  his  master,  and 
was  now  Tom's. 

"  Ess,  zur,  I  zeed  'un,"  answered 
Bill ;  "  but  he  don't  zim  to  be  here. 
Beg  pardon,  zur,  I  hope  you're  well, 
zur." 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right,  thank  you, 
Pester,  a  bit  underfed  of  course,  but 
sound.  You'll  find  Tom  down  the 
road,  I  believe.  He's  a  good  soldier, 


as  good  as  you  ;  he  led  the  half  com- 
pany on  January  6th,  after  Mr. 
Seaton  was  killed.  Go  and  find  him  ; 
he'll  be  dying  to  see  you.  I  often 
talk  to  him  of  you." 

Bill  saluted,  and  moved  off  slowly. 
What  did  Tom  say  when  the  Major 
talked  of  him  1  He  would  have  given 
worlds  to  ask  the  question.  "  Oh, 
damn  it !  I'd  best  get  it  over,"  he 
muttered.  "  Us  is  bound  to  meet 
zome  day." 

Tom  was  sitting  by  the  road-side, 
his  head  in  his  hands.  Bill's  sun- 
burned face  took  a  deeper  shade  as  he 
halted  before  him,  turned  right,  and 
stood  at  attention.  "  Hullo,  Tom," 
was  all  he  could  find  to  say  after  a 
choking  silence. 

Tom  looked  up.  "  Hullo,  Bill,"  he 
said,  and  the  silence  closed  down 
again.  Bill  felt  the  blood  drumming 
in  his  carotids ;  there  was  a  sensation 
in  his  scalp  like  pins  and  needles. 

"  How's  she  ?  "  Tom  said  at  last, 
abruptly. 

For  answer  Bill  groped  in  his 
pocket  and  produced  first  a  handful 
of  cartridges,  then  his  housewife,  and 
finally  a  crumpled  letter.  "  Read  it," 
he  said. 

His  brother  opened  the  letter, 
smoothed  it  out,  and  read  it  slowly, 
twice  through. 

Bill  felt  himself  shrivelling  up  in 
the  silence  which  made  strange  noises 
in  his  ears. 

Tom  looked  up  at  last,  and  rose 
from  the  ground,  his  eyes  sunken 
into  his  head,  but  with  a  smile  on 
his  lips. 

"My  Guy,  thee'st  not  bin  long!"  he 
said,  handing  the  letter  back  to  his 
brother.  "  Come  on,  I've  got  a  drop 
of  whiskey  saved,  what  the  doctor 
giv  me.  Us'lt  drink  long  life  to  the 
little  'un." 
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GREAT  thoughts  in  a  man  are  like 
the  boiling  water  in  a  kettle, — they 
must  out.  Either  they  force  a  way 
through  his  stammering  lips  as  the 
steam  through  the  quivering  lid,  in 
which  case  they  are  dissipated  at 
once  and  all  is  well  \  or  they  emerge 
hot  and  furious  from  his  pen,  and, 
like  the  water  from  the  kettle's 
spout,  create  much  fuss,  much  mess, 
and  possibly  much  pain  to  persons  in 
the  way.  There  may,  of  course,  be 
a  presiding  genius,  some  good  house- 
wife, who  directs  the  effusion  aright, 
— into  the  teapot  for  instance ;  but 
anyone  who  has  had  experience  of 
kettles,  or  of  thinkers  of  great  thoughts, 
knows  that  this  is  rare. 

Having  to  our  own  surprise  won 
a  way  through  this  complicated  simile, 
we  will  show  that  it  was  well  for  us 
to  do  so.  A  while  ago  we  were  in 
fact  ourselves  not  unlike  the  kettle. 
The  beginning  of  a  new  year  always 
sets  us  off  on  the  old  grievance  of 
the  evils  of  progress  and  the  decay 
of  institutions,  and,  had  we  not  taken 
some  time  wrestling  with  our  initial 
effort,  we  might  by  now  be  massacring 
millionaires  and  wrecking  railways, — 
in  ink,  of  course.  Calmness,  however, 
succeeds  to  strife,  as  many  excellent 
poets  have  observed,  and  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  calmness  to  eschew  the 
more  heinous  crimes.  Not  that  it 
is  impeccable,  far  from  it ;  calm 
though  we  are,  we  propose  to  com- 
mit a  slight  larceny, — also  in  ink,  be 
it  understood.  The  object,  which  we 
covet  and  hereby  annex,  belongs,  we 
believe,  to  a  Cambridge  orator  of 
witty  memory  who  was  a  master  in 
the  science  of  the  unexpected.  In 


full  conclave  this  gentleman  summed 
up  the  state  of  the  universe  in  one 
graphic  sentence  :  "  The  floodgates  of 
anarchy  and  revolution  are  marching 
along  hand  in  hand  to  the  desolation 
of  our  hearth  and  home." 

There  is  virtue  in  a  mixed  meta- 
phor, and  these  gates  retain  for  us 
many  volumes  of  the  Great  Unsaid, 
in  fact,  all  the  turgid  extravagance 
which  was  fortunately  prevented  by 
the  kettle,  and  for  this  we  are  grate- 
ful to  them.  Here,  however,  we  pause 
for  we  would  not  have  it  thought  that 
our  feeling  for  them,  apart  from  the 
slight  personal  service  they  have  ren- 
dered, is  other  than  disapproval. 
How  could  we  regard  them  even 
with  toleration,  when  the  path  of 
progress  along  which  they  have  pur- 
sued their  wild  career  is  marked  at 
every  turn  with  the  clay-cold  corpse 
of  some  dear  old  institution  that  they 
have  trampled  under  foot?  Nothing 
is  safe  from  them ;  the  House  of 
Lords,  Rights  of  Property  and  the 
Bank  of  England  are  tottering  on 
their  pedestals :  we  can  see  the  time 
coming  when  they  will  swallow  the 
Liberal  Party  and  the  war  in  South 
Africa  at  one  fell  swoop,  and  with 
them  our  last  delusion. 

But  we  wander  somewhat,  and 
unless  we  check  ourselves  we  may 
become  a  thought  unintelligible.  Our 
present  purpose  is  not  to  repeat  the 
old  laments  that  have  served  any  time 
this  hundred  years.  There  are  newer 
grievances  which  seem  to  call  for  an 
airing  now  and  then.  Among  them  is 
the  question  of  the  English  language, 
and  what  is  happening  to  it.  If  the 
courteous  reader  (the  matter  affects 
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him  more  than  us  who  are  merely 
writers,)  will  bear  with  us,  we  will 
institute  a  desultory  inquiry  into 
the  case  of  our  mother  tongue  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
floodgates  have  reached  it  yet,  and,  if 
so,  how  much  damage  they  have  done. 
Not  long  ago  we  called  on  our 
friend  the  editor  of  THE  WEEKLY 
INFALLIBLE.  He  is,  of  course,  a 
charming  man, — for  is  he  not  an 
editor  and  our  friend? — but  he  has 
his  little  eccentricities.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  his  method  of  deal- 
ing with  his  correspondence.  Even  in 
the  cause  of  friendship  we  could  not 
say  that  he  reads  his  letters ;  he  tears 
off  the  envelopes,  casts  a  hurried 
glance  at  the  first  page,  and  then 
either  crumples  the  enclosures  up  and 
throws  them  about  the  floor,  or  lays 
them  aside  in  a  basket,  presumably 
for  future  reference.  The  floor  was 
deep  in  rejected  addresses  on  this 
occasion,  but  we  were  not  surprised 
at  that,  for  we  know  him  to  be  a  busy 
and  conscientious  editor ;  our  surprise 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  to  our  enter- 
ing eye  he  appeared  to  be  reading, 
really  reading,  a  letter.  It  was  indeed 
true,  and  he  handed  it  to  us  with  a 
smile  and  the  words :  "It  has  all 
the  grosser  errors,  with  a  few  that  are 
less  common."  We  took  it  and  studied 
it  with  interest :  it  ran  thus. 

DEAR  SIR, 

Please  find  enclosed  short  poems 
CONFUSION  OF  BABYLON  and  MADNESS  OF 
NABUCHODONOSOR,  hoping  you  will  be 
able  to  favourably  consider  same.  If 
suitable,  I  should  be  glad  of  notification 
when  they  will  be  out  by.  If  unable  to 
use  same  I  enclose  stamps  for  return 
at  an  early  date.  I  am  a  large  contribu- 
tor to  —  and  —  etc. 

Yours  faithfully, 

P.S.    Have  no  objection  to  your  sign- 
ing my  name  or  initials  if  you  care  to. 

"  Do  you  frequently  receive  letters 
like  this  ? "  we  said  deferentially  as  to 


a  man  of  wide  experience.  "  Not  very 
often,"  he  answered  with  the  sad  wise 
smile  of  a  sorrow  only  half  revealed ; 
"  but  they  are  becoming  more  numer- 
ous. I  suppose  they  mistake  us  for 
THE  EARLY  SHOUT,  but  I  am  always 
glad  to  see  them ;  they  add  a  piquancy 
to  the  day's  work."  "  We  thought," 
we  said  with  some  diffidence,  "  that 
you  rather  approved  of  a  certain 
unconventionality  in  writing.  Your 
article  on  THE  DANGERS  OF  STYLE 
seemed  to  suggest  it."  "  Yes,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  up  to  a  certain  point  I  don't 
mind  careless  writing,  but  hang  it  all ! 
a  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and 
I  draw  it  at  business  jargon  and 
cacophony." 

The  opinion  of  an  editor  of  a  re- 
putable journal,  whose  business  it  is 
to  furnish  the  public  with  reading 
matter,  is  worthy  of  consideration ; 
and  seeing  that  this  particular  opinion 
avoids  pedantry  on  the  one  hand  and 
licence  on  the  other,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  take  it  as  expressive  of 
that  golden  mean  which  most  persons 
of  taste  would  wish  to  attain  when 
they  write  and  to  find  attained  when 
they  read. 

We  will  not  call  this  opinion  the 
last  word,  for  that  word  on  any  theme 
of  mortal  discourse  can  only  be  spoken 
by  the  last  man,  but  we  will  venture 
to  call  it  the  opinion  of  common-sense 
in  regard  to  style.  He  who  discourses 
on  style  is  in  danger  of  falling  into 
his  own  pits,  but  as  we  have  been  so 
foolish  as  to  employ  the  word  we  must 
perforce  attempt  a  definition  of  its 
implication.  There  is  no  subject 
about  which  people  have  taken  more 
trouble  to  be  epigrammatic,  and  most 
of  the  writers  who  have  touched  on  it 
have  summed  it  up  in  one  sentence. 
Swift  defines  it  as  "  proper  words  in 
proper  places,"  Lord  Chesterfield,  as 
"  the  dress  of  thoughts,"  Schopenhauer, 
as  "the  physiognomy  of  the  mind," 
and  Buffon,  as  "  the  man."  Of  these 
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definitions,  Swift's  is  the  best,  but  it 
needs  elaboration ;  the  others  seem 
incomplete,  for  dress  may  be  dis- 
ordered, a  physiognomy  may  be  far 
from  beautiful,  and  a  man, — well,  a 
man  may  be  anything.  If,  however, 
we  combine  the  four  we  get  something 
like  a  complete  idea  of  what  style  is. 
We  should  combine  them  after  this 
fashion.  The  secret  of  style  is  to  say 
what  is  to  be  said  in  the  most  readable 
manner^  that  is,  in  the  manner  best 
suited  to  the  subject  and  its  treat- 
ment, with  a  due  regard  to  the  sight 
and  sound  of  what  is  written ;  to  this 
we  must  add  our  Buffon,  that  wide 
allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the 
character  of  the  writer  as  it  shows 
in  his  writings,  for  what  is  unreadable 
from  one  man  may  be  fascinating 
from  another.  Many  critics  reprobate 
Carlyle's  Teutonic  style,  as  wild  and 
uncouth  and  full  of  all  that  is  bad  in 
literature.  If  writers  are  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  Procrustean  method, 
this  may  be  true,  but  things  are  for- 
tunately not  yet  come  to  such  a  pass, 
and  we  need  not  appraise  Carlyle  by 
any  standard  but  his  own.  His 
volcanic  writing  is,  after  all,  the 
direct  representation  of  his  volcanic 
character.  An  attempt  to  prune  and 
trim  it  would  leave  it  about  as  effec- 
tive as  an  unloaded  cannon,  potential 
in  theory  perhaps,  but  powerless  in 
effect. 

All  that  this  proves,  however,  in 
respect  of  style  is  that  the  genius 
must  be  left  severely  alone ;  the 
common  man  cannot  improve  even 
upon  his  obvious  oddities  without 
destroying  some  inward  quality  which 
he  is  unable  to  replace.  To  be  sure, 
this  does  not  always  deter  him.  Every 
now  and  then  there  arises  one  who 
calls  himself  a  commentator  armed 
with  a  scholarly  pen  and  a  critical 
faculty,  and  some  hapless  classic 
receives  his  earnest  attention.  The 
most  flagrant  example  in  the  world's 


history  perhaps,  is  Dr.  Richard 
Bentley's  edition  of  PARADISE  LOST. 
Bentley,  the  famous  Master  of  Trinity, 
was  a  great  Latin  scholar,  one  of  the 
greatest  that  England  has  produced, 
and  many  of  his  textual  emendations 
of  Horace  and  Terence  are  miracles 
of  critical  acumen  and  ingenuity.  Yet 
he  stumbled  most  wofully  when  he 
came  to  use  his  powers  on  an  English 
poet.  We  will  take  the  two  last 
lines  of  PARADISE  LOST  and  show  how 
Bentley  dealt  with  them,  acting  in 
his  self-imposed  role  of  editor. 

They,  hand   in  hand,  with  wandering 

steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

In  the  first  place,  Bentley  suggested 
that  they  is  a  printer's  error  for  then, 
which  is  of  course  a  lawful  sup- 
position. Then  he  proceeds  to  a 
consideration  of  the  lines  themselves  : 
"  And  yet  this  distich  .  .  .  falls 
very  much  below  the  poet's  own 
scheme ;  nor  is  the  diction  unexcep- 
tionable." After  citing  a  few  passages 
to  show  that  the  grief  of  Adam  and 
Eve  at  their  eviction  was  not  so  great 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  he  asks : 
"  Why  then  does  this  distich  dismiss 
our  first  parents  in  anguish  and  the 
reader  in  melancholy?  And  how 
can  the  expression  be  justified,  with 
wandering  steps  and  slow  1  Why 
wandering  ?  Erratic  steps  ?  Very 
improper :  when  in  the  line  before 
they  were  guided  by  Providence." 
This  really  sounds  more  like  Hannah 
More  than  Bentley,  but  it  is  he. 
"  Shall  I,  therefore,  after  so  many 
prior  presumptions,  presume  at  last 
to  offer  a  distich,  as  close  as  may  be 
to  the  author's  words,  and  entirely 
agreeable  to  his  scheme  ? 


Then,  hand  in  hand,  with  social  steps 

their  way 
Through    Eden    took,   with    heavenly 

comfort  cheered." 
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Oh  infinity  of  bathos  !  The  curious 
will  find  this  and  a  hundred  other 
masterpieces  of  editing  in  an  edition 
of  PARADISE  LOST,  in  quarto,  dated 
1732.  One  is  forced  to  the  reluctant 
conclusion  that  Bentley  was  not  a 
fitting  person  to  edit  Milton.  Never- 
theless he  was  probably  as  competent 
to  correct  the  themes  of  scholars  of 
Trinity  as  any  Master  has  been,  and 
that  is  about  all  that  the  common 
man  is  competent  to  do. 

The  matter,  then,  is  reduced  more 
or  less  to  the  elements ;  the  genius 
is  put  out  of  court,  and  only  the 
common  man  remains.  Even  he  can- 
not be  taught  how  to  write,  whatever 
the  manuals  may  say ;  he  can  only 
be  warned  that  some  things  should 
be  avoided.  For  instance,  the  author 
of  THE  MADNESS  OF  NABUCHODONOSOR 
could  be  told  that  his  letter  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  influence  an 
editor  had  he  not  employed  certain 
mannerisms  which  savour  of  the  sales- 
man rather  than  of  the  poet.  Possibly 
he  thought  that  a  letter  from  a  poet 
who  was  evidently  a  keen  man  of 
business  would  be  a  guarantee  of  the 
value  of  his  poems,  but  he  was 
entirely  wrong.  The  average  editor 
might  tolerate  please  find  enclosed  : 
he  might  even  pass  over  a  split 
infinitive  (we  apologise  for  the  unclean 
phrase),  but  when  he  came  to  same 
he  would  shudder ;  he  could  not  help 
it;  and  when  he  found  the  unhappy 
word  used  again  in  the  next  sentence 
but  one,  the  poet's  chance  of  having 
his  work  read  would  be  gone. 

The  things  that  really  must  be 
avoided  are  very  few  in  number,  so 
few  that  one  wonders  that  writers 
should  find  them  a  perpetual  stumbling- 
block.  The  first  of  them  is  what  is 
popularly,  or  at  least  journalistically, 
known  as  the  split  infinitive.  We 
read  in  the  papers  a  month  or  two 
ago  how  that  much  quoted  man  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  made  a  characteristic 


(why,  by  the  way,  cannot  another 
epithet  be  found  for  Mr.  Shaw's 
utterances  ?)  defence  of  this  familiar 
part  of  speech  at  a  conference  held 
to  discuss  the  question,  Are  the  Study 
and  Love  of  Literature  Decaying  in 
English  Schools?  No  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  meeting, 
seems  to  have  pointed  out  the  obvious 
fact  that  what  has  never  existed 
cannot  decay,  but  Mr.  Shaw  wisely 
said  that  it  was  impossible  for  school- 
boys to  care  less  about  English 
literature  than  they  did.  He  went 
on  to  defend  the  split  infinitive, 
and  said  that  "the  natural  healthy- 
minded  Englishman  always  splits  his 
infinitives, — so  following  the  genius 
of  the  English  language,  which  was 
to  split  everything."  We  do  not 
quite  follow  the  latter  half  of  his 
defence,  which  surely  sounds  rather 
like  words  for  the  sake  of  wit ; 
but  with  his  statement  that  the 
Englishman  splits  his  infinitives  we 
cordially  agree.  He  does,  though 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it 
arises  from  exceeding  health  of  body 
rather  than  of  mind,  therein  coin- 
ciding with  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  who  is 
especially  the  advocate  of  indigestion 
and  kindred  ills  as  aids  to  compo- 
sition. Why,  then,  does  the  English- 
man maltreat  his  infinitives  thus  ? 
We  suppose  it  is  because  he  has  a 
vague  idea  of  the  importance  of 
emphasis,  and  has  grasped  the  fact 
that  emphasis  in  writing  is  to  a 
certain  extent  attained  by  altering 
the  order  of  words.  Thus  it  comes 
that  any  given  public  body  concerned 
to  put  down  some  nuisance  will  con- 
clude its  report  with  the  words  "  by 
which  they  hope  to  effectually  stop 
it."  It  is  a  laudable  endeavour  to 
express  the  firmness  of  their  action 
in  words,  but  it  produces  less  effect 
in  the  reader's  mind  than  the  natural 
sequence,  "  to  stop  it  effectually," 
which  conjures  up  at  once  police- 
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men,  the  law,  the  bench,  and  even 
fourteen  days. 

In  fairness  we  must  admit  that 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and 
that  here  and  there  it  is  necessary  to 
place  an  adverb  between  the  preposi- 
tion and  the  verb,  both  to  secure 
emphasis  and  to  avoid  awkwardness. 
We  believe  that  our  grammarians 
are  so  bold  as  to  make  rules  to 
govern  exceptions,  and  to  declare, 
when  they  have  made  them,  that 
there  are  no  such  things  as  excep- 
tions ;  but  such  liberties  are  not  for 
us.  We  can  only  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  lawfulness  of  transposing 
verb  and  adverb  seems  to  depend  on 
the  relative  size  and  importance  of 
each.  Thus  if  we  have  to  use  a 
small  weak  adverb  such  as  really 
with  the  sonorous  infinitive  to  sym- 
pathise we  might  put  it  after  to  ;  if, 
however,  the  adverb  is  some  such 
awe-inspiring  word  as  categorically 
we  should  be  horrified  to  find  it  there. 

Having  generously  conceded  cer- 
tain exceptions  we  will  venture  to 
assert  that  they  are  rare,  perhaps 
five  in  a  hundred.  The  chances  are, 
moreover,  that  in  these  five  cases 
the  healthy-bodied  Englishman  would 
refuse  to  take  advantage  of  his 
liberty,  for  the  simple,  and  glorious, 
reason  that  he  is  an  Englishman. 
Thus  ninety-five  times  out  of  a  hun- 
dred he  would  be  wrong,  and  the 
other  five  he  would  also  be  wrong, — 
an  Englishman's  privilege.  We  have 
tried  to  be  fair  to  this  part  of 
speech,  and  therefore  will  not  shrink 
from  a  quotation  which  in  a  measure 
makes  against  us.  The  subject  was 
being  discussed  not  long  ago  in  an 
Oxford  Common-Room,  and  opinion 
was  rather  divided.  Some  said  one 
thing  and  some  said  another,  but 
the  last  word  rested  with  a  gentle- 
man who  observed  that,  "  For  his 
part,  he  would  rather  see  young  men 
splitting  their  infinitives  than  their 


whiskies  and  sodas."  There  is  little 
more  to  be  said,  when  the  whole 
questions  of  ethics  and  language  are 
thus  presented  to  you  in  one  sen- 
tence. We  will  pass  on. 

From  the  split  infinitive  we  will 
turn  to  an  error  even  more  beloved 
of  the  healthy-bodied  Englishman,  an 
error  to  be  found  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty in  nearly  every  page  of  his 
inditing.  We  refer  to  and  which,  the 
terror  of  editors,  because  it  is  so  apt 
to  pass  unnoticed  even  in  proof.  And 
which  has  more  excuse  for  it  than  the 
split  infinitive,  because  it  arises  out 
of  a  genuine  mental  confusion,  and 
it  has  some  justification  perhaps  for 
many  people,  because  it  is  used  by 
not  a  few  of  our  great  writers.  We 
have  met  with  it  in  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  have  found  it  in  George  Borrow's 
books  with  disconcerting  frequency. 
Nevertheless  it  is  an  error  in  the 
common  man,  unless  he  can  write 
like  Scott  and  Borrow  in  other 
respects,  which  we  doubt.  We  will 
take  an  instance  from  THE  GYPSIES 
IN  SPAIN  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to 
fall  into  this  pitfall :  "I  will  take 
the  present  opportunity  of  saying  a 
few  words  about  a  practice  of  theirs, 
highly  characteristic  of  a  wandering 
people,  and  which  is  only  extant 
among  those  of  the  race  who  still 
continue  to  wander  much."  The  con- 
fusion arises,  of  course,  from  the  fact 
that  the  sentence  highly  characteristic 
of  a  ivandering  people  is  relatival  in 
effect,  and  is  equal  to  which  is  highly 
characteristic,  etc.  ;  had  this  been 
written,  the  following  and  which 
would  have  been  correct,  but  as  it  is 
and  is  unnecessary.  To  many  people 
this  may  seem  a  trivial  point,  but 
avoiding  the  unnecessary  is  a  secret 
of  good  writing  and  easy  reading. 
Now  at  the  risk  of  incurring  a  charge 
of  literary  snobbishness  we  will  say 
frankly  that,  while  we  can  forgive 
this  peculiarity  in  Borrow,  if  we 
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found  this  error  in  any  writings  of 
the  common  man  of  which  we  had  the 
editing,  we  would  destroy  them  with- 
out compunction.  It  is  not  so  very 
long  ago,  by  the  way,  that  we  saw  a 
little  pamphlet  written  by  some  Ger- 
man professor  (whose  name  we  regret 
to  have  forgotten),  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  condemning  the  German 
equivalent  of  and  which  used  in  the 
same  way.  He  was  quite  commina- 
tory.  We  are  looking  anxiously  for 
something  of  the  same  sort  in  French, 
for  et  qui  is  much  favoured  in  that 
tongue. 

The  word  same  as  used  by  our 
friend  the  author  of  THE  MADNESS  OP 
NABUCHODONOSOR  condemns  itself  so 
utterly  that  we  need  not  waste  time 
over  it.  His  knack  of  ending  his 
sentences  with  unimportant  preposi- 
tions is  an  offence  against  almost 
every  principle  of  euphony,  emphasis, 
appearance, — in  short,  of  language. 
His  other  peculiarities  arise  out  of 
his  native  genius,  and,  save  as  examples 
of  carelessness  and  bad  grammar,  they 
call  for  no  particular  censure. 

We  warned  the  reader  that  our 
reflections  were  to  be  desultory,  and 
we  shall  make  no  apology  for  the  fact 
that  we  only  choose  an  instance  here 
and  there  of  what  seems  to  us  to  be 
amiss  in  popular  writing.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  our  dislikes  are  the 
result  of  prejudice,  as  many  well- 
considered  authors  make  use  of 
phrases  which  offend  us,  but  we  are 
under  the  impression  that  where  there 
is  dislike  there  is  also  a  reason  for 
it,  inadequate  perhaps,  but  still  a 
reason. 

Not  long  ago  we  read  an  article  in 
one  of  the  Quarterly  Reviews  in 
which  the  writer  seemed  particularly 
fond  of  a  redundant  of  them.  On 
every  possible  occasion,  so  it  seemed 
to  us,  instead  of  beginning  a  sentence 
with  the  natural  they  all,  he  used  all 
of  them,  and  ended  it  in  the  same 


way  instead  of  with  the  natural  them 
all.  It  is  a  slight  matter  no  doubt, 
and  only  noticeable  as  a  mannerism 
when  very  frequently  repeated,  but 
it  jarred  on  us  as  an  unnecessary  and 
unbeautiful  use  of  words.  A  some- 
what similar  mannerism  is  the  use  of 
what  we  may  call  an  enclitic  one  or 
ones :  "  The  pens  of  my  aunt  are 
good"  says  Ollendorf ;  but  the  healthy- 
bodied  Englishman  (and  more  particu- 
larly woman)  in  making  the  same 
brilliant  reflection  says  "  The  pens  of 
my  aunt  are  good  ones."  It  may  be 
fastidious  in  us  to  object  to  ones  here, 
but  it  is  certainly  unnecessary  to  the 
sentence  and  possibly  even  harmful 
to  it;  we  should  be  more  convinced 
of  the  merit  of  the  pens  if  good  were 
allowed  to  have  its  proper  emphasis 
and  value,  while  ones  just  seems  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

A  weekly  journal  lately  discussed 
the  use  of  averse  to,  and  one  or 
two  correspondents  attacked  it  with 
violence.  We  admit  that  its  use  is 
not  justified  by  its  derivation,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
more  euphonious  than  averse  from, 
which  is  a  good  deal  in  its  favour. 
Besides  we  have  already  treated  the 
venerable  Latin  language  so  ill  that 
we  see  no  reason  to  be  pedantic  in 
this  one  instance.  We  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  dead ;  let  us  follow 
the  custom  of  heirs  and  forget  our 
obligations  so  soon  as  may  be. 

From  the  expedient  standpoint  of 
ingratitude,  then,  we  have  a  language 
of  our  own,  and  it  should  be  our 
pride  and  privilege  to  keep  it  reason- 
ably pure.  This  would  probably  be 
easy  enough,  were  it  not  for  another 
language  which  is  not  unlike  it.  To 
the  undiscerning  eye,  indeed,  it  is 
identical  with  English ;  for  many 
purposes  of  journalism  it  serves  just 
as  well,  being  not  altogether  unin- 
telligible to  an  Englishman.  A  little 
practice,  however,  and  a  little  analysis 
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of  the  halfpenny  papers  soon  enable 
a  reader  to  detect  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  two.  We  were  pleased  to  see 
a  discriminating  review  recently,  which 
spoke  of  a  certain  book  as  being 
translated  into  "fairly  fluent  Ameri- 
can." To  be  able  to  detect  fluency 
one  would  need  to  have  studied  the 
language  in  Chicago ;  but,  as  we  said, 
after  a  little  practice  one  can  dis- 
cover the  main  differences  between 
American  and  English  almost  as 
readily  as  between  Italian  and 
Spanish. 

Now  it  might  be  thought  that 
Americans  would  have  been  the  first 
to  acknowledge  that  they  had  a 
language  of  their  own,  and  yet  we 
have  met  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  become  exceedingly  angry 
when  we  ventured  to  tell  them  so. 
"  I  guess,"  said  one  of  them,  "  that 
what  you  call  Amurracan  is  the  only 
form  of  English  which  is  English 
anyway."  This  opinion  is  too  in- 
volved to  be  very  intelligible,  but  we 
seem  to  see  a  meaning  in  it  which 
may  explain  the  American  standpoint. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman,  and  others 
like  him,  regard  English,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  as  a  sort  of  dead  language. 
If  it  is  not  so,  why  should  Americans 
be  angry  when  they  are  told  that 
their  language  is  their  own  ?  It  is 
not  consistent  with  their  attitude  of 
wondering  admiration  of  themselves 
and  all  that  is  theirs,  which  i§  only 
surpassed,  perhaps,  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  by  the  similar  atti- 
tude in  Englishmen  towards  all  that 
is  English, — excepting  only  their 
language. 

It  is  a  noble  dispute  and  worthy  of 
arbitration.  Let  us  turn  to  the  land 
of  scholars  and  ask  its  opinion,  with 
the  comfortable  assurance  that  it  will 
support  us.  Take  any  ten  German 
students  and  congratulate  them  on 
their  knowledge  of  English.  They 
will  all  be  pleased,  but  five  of  them  in 


the  interests  of  truth  will  feel  bound 
to  tell  you  that  they  do  not  know 
English  very  well,  having  only  learnt 
it  from  an  American.  This,  however, 
is  only  a  verbal  confirmation ;  let  us 
also  call  educational  literature  to  our 
aid.  There  is  a  series  of  popular 
handbooks  in  foreign  languages  much 
circulated  in  Germany,  known  as  the 
POLYGLOTT  KUNTZE  series.  In  this 
series  are  issued  two  volumes  side  by 
side,  one  for  DIE  ENGLISCHE  SPRACHE, 
the  other  for  DIE  AMERIKANISCHE 
SPRACHE.  In  the  American  handbook 
there  is  a  Vwwort,  which  according 
to  our  interpretation  contains  in  a 
nutshell  the  German  belief  as  to  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  two  languages. 
It  runs :  "  Jeder,  der  nach  Nord- 
America  oder  Austrcdien  will,  muss 
Englisch  konnen  (Intending  travellers 
to  North  America  [Canada]  or  Aus- 
tralia must  be  able  to  speak  English)  ;  " 
and  this,  being  paraphrased,  implies, 
"They  must  also  purchase  our  com- 
panion instructor  to  the  English 
language."  This  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  a  knowledge  of  American  will 
be  of  no  use  in  Canada  or  Australia. 
To  us  this  is  most  convincing,  and 
for  once  we  are  grateful  to  the 
Germans. 

The  existence  of  this  controversy 
shows  that  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
languages  march  together,  and  that 
the  god  Terminus  has  not  done  his 
duty  in  the  matter  of  landmarks  and 
palings.  However,  we  have  dis- 
covered that  nature  has  been  so  kind 
as  to  separate  the  two  by  a  small 
Rubicon,  which  is  clearly  visible  to 
those  who  have  no  desire  to  trespass. 
Geographers  and  pioneers  are  mostly 
derided  (is  notXHerodotus  the  father 
of  lies  ?),  and  therefore  we  expect  no 
better  fate  for  ourselves.  Neverthe- 
less, we  will  impart  our  discovery  to 
the  incredulous  world.  For  some 
time  we  have  had  suspicions  of  a 
certain  word  which  seemed  to  move 
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in  such  highly  respectable,  we  might 
almost  say  aristocratic,  circles,  that 
we  hardly  dared  to  breathe  our  sus- 
picions even  to  ourselves.  It  was  only 
when  we  discovered  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  made  this  word  peculiarly 
their  own  that  we  made  up  our  mind, 
first  to  discard  it,  and  later  to  attack 
it.  This  word  is  commence.  It  is 
with  regret  as  well  as  diffidence  that 
we  feel  bound  to  assail  it,  for  the 
substantive  commencement  has  an 
honourable  significance  in  the  univer- 
sity at  which  we  once  prosecuted  our 
studies.  Moreover  the  verb  occurs  in 
Shakespeare  some  six  times,  the  noun 
twice,  the  present  participle  once, 
and  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves 
that  our  most  worthy  ancestors  were 
in  the  habit  of  commencing  authors. 

Yet  our  hand  is  to  a  certain 
extent  forced  by  the  realisation  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  we  try 
to  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that  the  word's  antecedents  are  Sot 
worthy  of  much  respect.  On  consult- 
ing authorities  we  learn  that  the 
French  commencer  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  cum-initiare.  Initiare  we 
know, — Cicero  and  Livy  use  it — and 
cum  we  know,  but  what  is  cum- 
initiare  ?  It  sounds  like  a  Latin  word 
derived  from  the  Italian.  When  we 
contrast  this  ancestry  with  that  of 
the  despised  begin,  which  is  traced 
back  by  Kluge  to  a  pre-Teutonic  bhi- 
kenwo  of  which  the  root  ken  is 
decently  Aryan,  we  wonder  that  even 
America  can  hesitate  between  the 
two.  In  its  early  stages  commence 
was  merely  pompous,  but  pomposity 
was  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  genteel. 
"  Persons  of  quality,"  balls,  concerts, 
conversazioni,  in  fact,  all  things  that 
imply  compulsory  evening-dress,  com- 
mence. On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
imagine  the  French  Revolution  or  the 
Roman  Empire  doing  otherwise  than 
beginning.  In  short,  to  us  the  word 
savours  of  that  "  gentility-nonsense  " 
No.  512. — VOL.  LXXXVI. 


of  which  Borrow's  undying  appendix 
is  the  nine  thonged  scourge. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  a 
merely  sentimental  argument.  So  it 
is,  and  why  not  1  Good  English 
sentiment  has  its  uses  in  a  matter 
of  language,  if  only  in  competition 
with  a  cheaper  article  from  America. 
Therefore,  sustained  by  both  reason 
and  sentiment,  we  will  not  hesitate  to 
say  strongly  that  whoso  wittingly 
uses  the  word  commence  in  pre- 
ference to  begin,  will  not  scruple  to 
make  free  use  of  the  resources  of  the 
American  language ;  and  very  likely 
will  split  his  infinitives,  and  generally 
riot  in  all  the  things  that  we  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  condemn. 

We  have  crossed  the  Rubicon,  so 
let  us  take  the  main  road  to  Chicago, 
gathering  as  we  go  such  flowers  of 
speech  as  may  attract  our  notice. 

Before  we  actually  set  out,  how- 
ever, let  us  state  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  find  any  fault  with  colloquial 
American  as  it  is  spoken  by  the 
natives  themselves.  It  has  an  ade- 
quate reason  for  its  existence,  in  that 
it  is  the  effort  of  a  young  race  to 
express  the  energy  and  vitality  which 
are  their  inheritance,  and  moreover, 
it  is  generally  humorous  in  effect, 
if  not  in  intention, — a  cloak  for  many 
sins.  Thus  when  we  meet  a  young 
American  lady  who  constructs  her 
conversational  periods  on  the  follow- 
ing skeleton  :  "  See  here  .  .  . 
reckon  ...  right  along  . 
do  tell  .  .  .  calculate 
some  ...  all  the  time  . 
make  me  tired  .  .  .  any 
a  few  .  .  ."  we  are  pleased,  rather 
than  annoyed,  because  we  feel  that 
it  is  natural  for  a  young  American 
lady  to  speak  in  this  Avay  ;  we  might 
even  be  disappointed  if  she  spoke 
after  the  English  fashion.  Similarly 
we  delight  in  the  odd  phrases  of 
the  American  humourists,  because 
they  have  a  definite  meaning  and 
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suggest  definite  pictures  to  our  mind, 
and  because  the  result  is  that  we  laugh. 
We  only  begin  to  protest  when  we 
find  that  words  of  American  origin 
are  gradually  making  their  way  into 
our  own  language  and,  worse  than 
that,  being  written  down  with 
English  pens  and  printed  in  English 
books  which  aspire,  and  even  attain 
to  some  degree  of  literary  merit.  In 
fact  our  complaint  is  entirely  literary. 
We  do  not  care,  for  instance,  how 
much  stocks  and  shares  "  slump  and 
boom ;  "  from  any  standpoint  higher 
than  that  of  Mammon  it  does  not 
matter  what  they  do.  Terms  of 
trade  and  commerce  are  innocuous  ; 
we  need  not  even  read  the  city 
column,  and  if  we  must,  we  do  not 
look  in  it  for  the  graces  of  writing. 
For  that  we  go  to  the  leading 
article, — no,  we  should  say  we  used 
to  go  to  it,  for  of  late  we  are  dis- 
appointed. We  find  that  even  the 
graceful  leader-writer  booms  and 
slumps  now,  in  inverted  commas  it 
is  true,  but  that  is  only  because 
the  words  are  still  a  species  of  joke 
when  so  tricked  out.  The  canons 
of  good  taste  and  the  unwritten 
laws  of  editorial  decorum  require  that 
to  every  leading-article  there  shall  be 
affixed  two  original  witticisms,  and  the 
writer  knows  that  for  some  time  past 
these  words,  quoted,  have  fulfilled  all 
requirements,  and  that  they  will  pro- 
bably continue  to  do  so  for  a  further 
period,  for  jokes  live  to  a  green  old 
age  in  England.  This  is  quite  as  it 
should  be,  but  all  things  have  an  end. 
Some  day  a  constant  reader  will  find 
that  he  has  seen  the  jokes  before, 
and  will  write  to  say  so ;  or  perhaps 
the  editor  will  suddenly  realise  that 
inverted  commas  in  a  page  are  un- 
sightly. In  either  case  the  poor 
writer  will  have  to  erase  his  quota- 
tion-marks, and  rack  his  brain  for 
new  witticisms,  and  slump  and  boom 
will  become  part  of  our  language. 


This  is  a  typical  process  ;  it  is  a 
new  illustration  of  the  result  of 
familiarity.  Perhaps  someone  will 
say  that  in  a  leading-article  these 
things  do  not  matter,  because  no  one 
reads  leading-articles  except  editors 
and  politicians  searching  for  a  policy. 
We  will  not  labour  the  point,  we  will 
use  the  argumenlum  ad  homitiem  and 
say,  "  Well,  look  at  novels,  you  read 
them  of  course."  It  is  positively 
worse  in  novels,  because  they  are  for 
the  most  part  written  by  persons  of 
weak  intellect  and  small  vocabulary 
who  are  only  too  thankful  to  pick 
up  a  word  here  and  there  as  they 
can  find  it.  We  have  lately  been 
reading  an  American  novel  which 
will  illustrate  our  meaning  admir- 
ably. It  is  a  good  story,  full  of  life 
and  strength,  in  fact  one  of  the  best 
that  we  have  seen  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  This  being  the  case 
it  is  safe  to  assert  that  it  will  find 
imitators  over  here  because  it  deals 
with  a  period  and  a  locality  new 
to  the  English  public.  As  to  that 
we  will  say  nothing,  as  many 
novelists  might  do  much  worse;  but 
we  should  like  to  suggest  to  the 
prospective  imitators  that  they  should 
limit  their  fidelity  to  the  matter  and 
manner  and  not  copy  too  exactly 
the  language  in  which  it  is  written, 
for  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  respect  the  English  tongue  it 
is  not  in  any  way  commendable. 

We  will  take  a  few  instances  at 
random  of  the  abuse  and  invention 
of  words  in  this  book,  in  order  to 
show  what  dangers  lie  before  our 
little  novelists  unless  they  are  careful. 
On  the  second  page  we  find  the 
alarming  adverb  sizzlingly  onoma- 
topoeically  used  in  connection  with 
cooking.  The  word  itself  defies 
comment;  it  is  too  new,  too  Aristo- 
phanic,  but  it  illustrates  a  vicious 
tendency  to  make  adverbs  out  of 
present  participles  whenever  a  riotous 
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fancy  dictates.     We  may  quote  pant- 
ingly,  fumblingly,  half -flutter  ingly,  as 
instances  of  what  this  may  occasion. 
Nor  is    the   past  participle    immune, 
for    we    find    such    odd    adverbs    as 
serriedly  and  embarrassedly  set  seri- 
ously  out   as    words.      Indeed   it   is 
principally  on  adverbs  and  adjectives 
that  young  America  exerts  its  inven- 
tive powers.    Often  the  use  of  curious 
expressions  arises  from  a  praiseworthy 
determination    on    the    part   of    the 
writer  to  make  a  scene  vivid,  which 
blinds  him  to  the  possibility  that  he 
might   make   it  still    more  vivid   by 
being  more  simple.    "  The  well-scoured 
planks  glared  whitely  under  the  after- 
noon  sun,"  says   our  author.      Why 
not  white  ?    Again  "  she  swung  about 
heartsicJdy  back  to  him ;  "  why  not — 
well,  we  confess  we  are  not  sure  what 
the   sentence   means,   except  that,  if 
it   mean   anything   at  all   it  should, 
from  the  context,  mean  exactly  the 
reverse   to  what   it   would   mean   in 
English,    so    we    will     not    suggest 
an   emendation.      "  Her    voice   grew 
breathy   with    terror ; "   if    this    con- 
veys anything  to   one's   mind,    it   is 
hardly    what    the    author    intended. 
"  His  eyes  were  wonted  to  the  dark- 
ness now  ; "  as  the  past  participle  of 
an  active  verb  ivonted  is  new  to  us, 
and  we  must  frankly  own    that  we 
do  not  like  it.     Again  we  find  a  lady 
with  a  coppery  head,  an  attribute  that 
may  commend   itself   to  the  writers 
of   sonnets.     The  Jiero   of   the  book 
does  all  sorts  of  strange  things.     "  He 
vised    himself    to    manual    labour ; " 
other  people  did  it  for  him  too,  for 
when    he   was    in    the    stocks    "  the 
merciless  frame  vised  him  fast ;  "  the 
verb  to  vise  is  a  revelation  to  us,  and 
would  seem  to  be  derived  from  the 
noun  vice   by  false   analogy   (blessed 
words  !)  with  the  verb  advise.     How- 
ever,    the     only     possible     meaning 
we    could    read    into    it    would    be 
expressive    of    what   consuls    do    to 


passports.  Of  course  the  hero  sensed 
things ;  he  could  not  be  in  America 
without  so  doing.  We  suppose  to 
sense  is  a  verb  invented  to  supplement 
the  noun  intuition  ;  well,  it  is  better 
than  to  intuish,  which  we  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  youth.  A  remark- 
able adjective  is  swaggerish,  which 
we  should  really  only  have  expected 
to  find  in  a  book  of  nonsense-verses 
as  a  rhyme  to  liquorish,  and  which 
we  should  not  have  considered  good 
even  then.  Albe  used  for  albeit  also 
sounds  strangely,  as  does  so  he  for 
so  that  he.  The  use  which  has  taken 
our  fancy  most,  however,  occurs  in  a 
scene  where  the  hero  was  being  kind 
to  a  horse  and  in  the  process  fed  it 
apples.  We  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  the  day  will  come  when  the 
Lord  Mayor  will  feed  his  guests  turtles. 
Or  perhaps  this  expression  is  only 
used  of  animals,  and  perhaps  in 
America  a  human  being  would  be 
fed  with  apples;  we  remember  that 
the  Germans  use  different  words  for 
eating,  essen  and  fressen,  according  to 
whether  the  eater  is  man  or  beast. 

Such  are  some  of  the  oddities  to  be 
found  in  even  a  really  good  American 
novel.  From  another  book,  of  the 
smart  sensational  kind,  we  have 
gathered  some  expressions  from  the 
first  few  pages  (as  many  as  wo  could 
read  in  fact)  which  are  not  so  insi- 
dious because  they  are  more  obviously 
vile.  An  adjective  disgruntled  is 
used  two  or  three  times.  It  is  un- 
known to  us,  and  therefore  by  itself, 
meaningless,  but  from  the  contexts 
we  gather  that  when  a  big  man 
walks  hurriedly  down  a  crowded 
street,  pushing  all  comers  out  of  his 
way,  the  result  on  the  persons  pushed 
is  that  they  become  disgruntled. 
There  are  in  the  story  a  silvered- 
haired  old  solon,  and  a  young  gentle- 
man who  is  no  dabster  at  reading 
the  ivays  of  the  •  mutable  woman 
heart,  and  who  determines  to  play 
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the  queen  for  my  whole  stack 
of  chips  in  connection  with  the 
said  heart.  The  gates  ivere  ividely 
ajar,  he  sleekly  smiled,  to  offset  any 
private  researches,  he  refuges  himself, 
are  all  typical  phrases  from  this 
alarming  branch  of  literature,  if  it 
may  so  be  called. 

Concerning  American  spelling  we 
know,  with  Herodotus,  what  our 
opinion  is,  but  would  rather  not 
say.  Many  English  authorities  have 
decided  that  center,  meter  and  so 
forth  are  correct,  though  how  they 
have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  we 
know  not.  Philologists  split  up  the 
Greek  word  /cevrpov  into  root  Kev, 
suffix  rpo,  termination  v.  The  in- 
sertion of  the  e  between  the  t  and 
the  r  appears  to  have  no  justifica- 
tion, save  by  a  resuscitation  and 
abuse  of  the  disease  known  as  epen- 
thesis,  defined  by  Victor  Henry  as 
"  the  spontaneous  development  of  a 
parasitic  sound  which  is  inserted 
between  the  elements  of  a  group," 
which  definition  should  be  enough 
to  frighten  the  boldest.  But  we 
are  no  philologists,  and  there  may 
be  reasons  which  we  cannot  fathom ; 


at  any  rate  for  our  own  part  we 
propose  to  continue  to  write  centre. 
Here  is  a  list  of  American  words, 
on  which  our  only  comment  shall 
be  a  note  of  exclamation.  Defense, 
pretense,  rumor,  dishonor,  labor,  coun- 
selor, traveler,  imperiled,  groveled,  mar- 
veled, untrammeled,  and  maneuver ! 
We  do  not  in  the  least  care  how 
the  Americans  spell,  but  in  these 
days  of  simultaneous  editions  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  see 
danger  to  our  own  spelling,  about 
which  we  do  care.  What  might  save 
the  situation  yet  would  be  the  advent 
of  a  great  American  lexicographer, 
who  should  gather  the  scattered 
threads  and  put  down  once  and 
for  all,  —  in  a  book  —  what  the 
American  language  is  and  what  it 
is  not,  so  that  our  weaker  heads  may 
know  what  to  avoid. 

Let  all  good  men  and  true  join 
together  in  earnest  prayer  that  Con- 
necticut O.  Johnson  (or  whatever  is 
to  be  his  hallowed  name)  may  come 
soon,  and  in  the  meantime  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  pen  to 
pen  in  the  defence,  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  unhappy  language. 
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IT  is  a  natural  tendency  of  man  to 
become  at  certain  periods  in  history 
exceedingly  artificial ;  and  this  ten- 
dency, so  bemoaned  by  those  amusing 
people  who  hold  that  everything  un- 
familiar must  be  vicious,  is  after  all 
only  his  gallant  protest  against  a 
tradition  that  grows  outworn,  his 
assertion  of  that  privilege  of  anti- 
nomianism  which  is  one  of  his  in- 
alienable rights.  When  the  natural 
ceases  to  be  instinctive,  when  the 
tradition  of  it  is  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  and  from  master  to  dis- 
ciple with  painful  piety,  when,  in  fact, 
the  secret  of  life  and  the  secret  of  art 
are  apparently  obvious  at  last,  then 
the  natural  becomes  the  conventional, 
men  fulfil  their  destiny  with  the 
tedious  regularity  of  the  inventions 
of  a  mechanic  or  a  positivist  philo- 
sopher, the  individual  is  sacrified  on 
the  altar  of  the  type,  and  the  mighty 
winds  of  Homer  are  lulled  into  the 
charming  but  attenuated  atmosphere 
of  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil. 

This  is  true,  of  course,  in  life ;  it 
is  true  also  in  art.  For  when  the 
literature,  for  instance,  of  any  country 
has  lost  the  fresh,  fine  creative  spirit 
and  has  begun  to  be  academic,  or 
didactic,  or  basely  dependent  on  tra- 
dition, it  is  not  hard  to  prophesy  a 
period  of  conventional  stagnation,  re- 
markable perhaps  for  its  brilliance, 
its  satire,  and  its  wonderful  and 
horrible  power  of  uttering  moral 
platitudes  as  if  they  were  grand, 
new-found  truths,  but  certainly  re- 
markable also  for  its  entire  lack  of 
that  vital  strength  of  vision,  that 
power  of  distinguishing  eternal  reality 
from  transitory  appearance,  which  we 


call  genius.  The  age  of  small  things 
begins,  now  hieratic,  now  frivolous, 
either  divided  into  cliques  and  coteries 
which  hold  a  great  number  of  meet- 
ings and  achieve  nothing  remarkable, 
or  blindly  obedient  to  the  unchanging 
laws  of  its  dominant  school  of  writers. 
As  we  study  such  dreary  periods 
in  the  unimpassioned  pages  of  the 
literary  historian,  we  think  of  them 
as  artificial,  but  we  scarcely  ever  call 
them  decadent.  This  dreadful  word 
we  reserve  for  another  product  of 
these  epochs  of  exhaustion, — the  band 
of  those  who  are  sick  to  death  of  the 
solemn,  monotonous  rule  of  order,  and 
who,  in  sheer  despair,  fly  to  the  other 
extreme,  break  convention  and  shatter 
sentiment,  and  altogether  behave  like 
abandoned  literary  anarchists.  De- 
cadence, indeed,  though  so  freely  used 
as  a  term  of  reproach  in  our  own 
day,  is  applied  to  the  dead  ages 
with  tremulous  caution  ;  and  perhaps 
the  literary  critic  only  feels  on  really 
safe  ground  when  he  is  dealing  with 
the- late  Roman  writers,  the  dramatists 
who  succeeded  Shakespeare,  and  the 
delightful  and  delicate  prose  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  This  is  rather 
absurd  of  the  literary  critic,  and 
shows  that  he  has  a  feeble  sense  of 
the  period  which  he  happens  to  be 
investigating.  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togeiton  were  the  most  accomplished 
anarchists  of  their  age,  but  his  feeling 
of  reverence  will  blind  him  to  this 
painful  truth ;  and  when  the  LYRICAL 
BALLADS  appeared,  its  authors  would 
assuredly  have  been  damned  as  deca- 
dents, if  the  word  had  been  in  their 
day,  as  it  is  now,  the  most  venomed 
shaft  in  the  critic's  ample  armoury. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  horror 
that  our  critic  would  feel  if  suddenly 
confronted  with  a  contemporary  re- 
view of  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER, 
denouncing  that  noble  ballad  as 
unnatural,  morbid,  and  a  violation 
of  all  the  canons  of  art  and  morality. 
It  is  hard  to  realise  that  the  poems 
of  Wordsworth  were  regarded  by  our 
forefathers  with  deep  suspicion,  just 
as  their  immediate  descendants  looked 
askance  at  the  dangerous  modernity 
of  Tennyson's  earlier  works.  But  so 
it  was ;  everything  unknown  is  sus- 
pected, and  the  tasteless  majority 
have  always  been  distrustful  of  the 
newly  revealed  salt  of  the  earth. 
The  attitude  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
towards  any  new  thing  is  still  the 
attitude  of  those  primitive  peoples 
whose  language  boasted  a  single  word 
to  signify  both  stranger  and  enemy. 

I  will  not  further  sadden  our  critic 
with  a  catalogue  of  all  the  great 
decadents  of  the  world  from  Euri- 
pides to  Milton.  Indeed,  he  would 
not  believe  me,  for  decadence,  appa- 
rently, is  either  the  name  we  give 
to  contemporary  movements  whose 
importance  we  do  not  comprehend, 
or  to  movements  in  the  past  which 
are  strange,  grotesque,  and  inexplic- 
able. But  the  disparaging  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used  has  a  purely 
arbitrary  foundation,  and  is  due  to 
fusion  of  the  moral  with  the  aesthetic 
standpoint.  Certainly,  if  art  is  to  be 
tried  at  the  bar  of  morality,  what  we 
call  decadence  is,  perhaps,  more  often 
in  danger  of  the  judgment  than  any 
other  art-movement,  for  the  decadent 
is  usually  antinomian  with  regard  to 
matter  as  well  as  with  regard  to  form, 
and  finds  a  savage  joy  in  breaking 
free  from  the  charmed  circle  of  petty 
virtues  and  petty  vices  with  great 
alarums  and  excursions.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  particular  reason  why 
these  Moral  Assizes  of  literature 
should  be  held  elsewhere  than  in  the 


pulpit  and  the  Young  Ladies'  Library ; 
and  if  there  is  one,  it  does  not  con- 
cern us  here  :  in  fact,  it  concerns  no 
one  but  the  student  of  absurdity. 
The  rage  of  the  pedantic  against 
religious  doubt  and  sexual  frankness 
has  all  the  charm  of  a  thoroughly 
theatrical  exhibition ;  but  it  is  nothing 
to  their  rage  when  they  perceive  their 
own  faces  in  the  mirror  of  art,  and 
Moliere  spoke  truly  of  them  when  he 
wrote,  in  the  preface  to  that  immortal 
comedy  which  the  hysteria  of  his  age 
sought  to  suppress  with  a  charge  of 
impiety :  "  Those  [the  previous  plays] 
only  attacked  piety,  but  this  one 
attacks  these  people  themselves,  and 
mimics,  and  that  is  what  they  cannot 
endure."  Moral  systems  and  moral 
indignation  are  usually  the  fine 
flowers  of  an  immoral  age. 

But  the  point  of  this  enquiry  is 
not  whether  decadence  is  viciously 
abominable  or  virtuously  glorious,  but 
if,  in  applying  the  name  to  small 
antinomian  and  an  ti -traditional  move- 
ments, we  are  dignifying  these  with  an 
appellation  which  properly  belongs  to 
something  else.  For  this  decadence  is 
often  less  artificial  than  the  age  in 
which  it  makes  its  baleful  appearance, 
the  age  of  the  natural  gone  to  seed. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  arises  wilfully 
through  sheer  weariness  of  old  tradi- 
tions, but  instead  of  returning  to 
nature  like  Wordsworth,  it  takes 
some  minor  development  of  art  as  its 
model,  or  attaches  enormous  impor- 
tance to  singularity  of  form  and 
vagueness  of  matter,  to  the  startling 
and  the  grotesque,  the  terrible  and 
the  fantastic.  There  is  nothing  essen- 
tially artificial  in  these  qualities ;  life 
is  far  more  vague  than  the  verse  of 
the  most  preposterous  and  delightful 
of  our  symbolists ;  the  grotesque  and 
the  terrible  are  real  enough,  but  they 
startle  the  ordinary  person,  and  as 
the  ordinary  person  cannot  account 
for  his  sensations  in  any  other  way, 
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he  pronounces  the  employment  of 
these  methods  to  be  inartistic  and 
wicked,  and  decadence  with  him  be- 
comes a  synonym  for  evil.  He  forgets 
that  a  work  of  art  is  never  evil  unless 
it  is  too  true  to  be  good,  merely 
obscene,  or  horrible  beyond  fear  ;  and 
then  it  is  no  longer  a  work  of  art. 

In  that  curiously  artificial  period, 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  investigator  of  antiqui- 
ties will  not  fail  to  observe  one  of 
these  movements  of  revolt  in  England. 
Its  members  modelled  their  literary 
behaviour  on  those  symbolistes  and 
decadents  who,  in  the  early  eighties, 
made  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel  the 
most  amusing  place  in  Paris, — more 
amusing  even  than  the  Academie 
Frangaise  of  Daudet's  pages,  or  the 
Academie  Frangaise  of  actuality. 
They  read  Gautier  and  Flaubert,  and 
translated  LES  FLEURS  DU  MAL. 
They  hailed  as  brothers  that  ardent 
band,  which,  with  M.  Catulle  Mendes 
marching  suavely  at  its  head,  dis- 
covered the  Horselberg  and  baptized 
it  Parnassus.  Clad  in  the  dyed  gar- 
ments of  foolishness  they  tramped 
across  the  sandy  wastes  of  the  respect- 
able, and  with  Mr.  Whistler  spoke 
unkindly  of  the  sunset,  and  with 
M.  Rimbaud  decreed  the  colours  of 
music.  They  possessed  theories,  not 
only  on  the  art  of  literature,  but  on 
the  art  of  life.  Some  of  their  num- 
ber attempted  to  emulate  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  unfortunate  hero  of 
A  REBOURS,  with  dyspeptic  results. 
Others  lived  only  for  the  higher  con- 
templation, and  were  well  known  in 
the  music-halls.  They  affected  to 
forget  the  duties  and  to  care  only 
for  the  beauties  of  life,  but  their 
thirst  for  the  latter  was  often  easily 
quenched.  Yet  though  we  may  deride 
the  theories  of  life  and  art  so  loqua- 
ciously propounded  by  these  funny, 
wicked  people,  and  though  we  may 
bombard  their  writings  from  the 


frowning  fortress  of  our  morality, 
still,  if  they  produced  works  of  art, 
they  must  escape  our  censure.  Cer- 
tainly they  erred,  for  in  their  eager- 
ness to  show  that  art  had  nothing  to 
do  with  morals,  they  almost  tried  to 
prove  that  immorality,  and  immorality 
alone,  was  its  true  medium.  The 
saying  of  Plato,  that  vice  has  many 
sides,  but  virtue  only  one,  is  perhaps 
their  best  excuse;  but  at  least  they 
are  convicted  of  monotonously  narrow 
sympathies.  It  is  a  warped  aesthetic 
sense  that  cannot  perceive  the  beauty 
of  simplicity  and  goodness.  However, 
angrily  to  condemn  their  work  as  un- 
healthy is  to  commit  a  critical  sole- 
cism ;  to  apply  the  terms  of  physiology 
to  art  is  as  illogical  as  to  appraise 
orchids  by  their  weight  or  roses  by 
the  flavour  of  their  petals.  Art  is 
only  unhealthy  to  those  who  have 
already  the  disease  of  an  inartistic 
mind. 

To  this  kind  of  period,  then,  we 
give  the  name  of  decadence.  But 
does  such  a  small  and  isolated  cult 
of  artificiality  really  merit  this  appel- 
lation ?  Should  we  not  rather  reserve 
it  for  those  epochs  whose  writers  are 
remarkable  for  a  general  and  mournful 
deficiency  of  the  artistic  spirit,  and 
whose  readers  are  callously  contented 
with  the  slovenly  and  the  garish  ? 
When  realism  degenerates  into  a 
chronicle  of  the  unimportant,  and 
romanticism  becomes  a  puppet-show 
of  paint  and  tinsel  whose  limp  figures 
jerkily  obey  the  unimaginative  com- 
mands of  the  archaeologist  or  the 
historian ;  when  the  drama  is  a  show- 
room for  the  dresses  and  doings  of  the 
dull,  or  a  temple  where  the  devout 
can  worship  sham  princes  and  impos- 
sible peers  ;  when  poetry  totters  on 
the  slack  wire  of  convention,  and 
painting  possesses  a  Helicon  of  its 
own  with  a  number  of  prosperous 
gentlemen  for  Muses, — when,  in  fine, 
the  art  of  any  country  not  only 
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becomes  slavishly  imitative  of  anti- 
quity or  firmly  fettered  by  a  dominant 
school,  but  also  gradually  gives  place 
to  the  spurious  products  of  those  who 
are  not  artists,  then,  surely  the  real 
decadence  appears.  The  true  decline 
of  art  begins  with  the  popularity  of 
the  inartistic. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  the 
Greeks  were  naturally  gifted  with  the 
artistic  temperament  has  perturbed 
the  minds  of  many,  and  no  doubt 
there  are  some  who  think  that  when 
the  ANTIGONE  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  at  the  Dionysia,  certain  of  those 
present  testified  their  disapproval  in 
the  emphatic  and  vulgar  manner  of 
a  modern  first-night  audience.  It  is 
always  difficult  for  anyone  to  realise 
that  a  love  of  the  beautiful  was  once 
a  national  attribute ;  it  is  doubly 
difficult  for  us,  who  have  come  to 
regard  such  an  unprofitable  instinct 
with  deep  suspicion,  and  grudgingly 
to  devote  to  art  a  little  tithe  of  our 
little  leisure.  Yet  even  though  dis- 
sentient whispers  may  have  been 
heard  when  the  last  lines  of  the 
masterpiece  of  Sophocles  died  away  in 
the  April  air,  and  though  some  un- 
imaginative leather-seller  or  politician 
of  Athens  may  have  murmured  at  the 
frieze  of  Phidias,  and  some  decadent 
critic  may  have  hurled  his  polemic  at 
the  Embarcation  of  Polygnotos  or  the 
Centaurs  of  Zeuxis,  yet  the  Greeks, 
in  their  finest  period,  were  not  merely 
an  artistic  nation ;  they  were  a  nation 
of  artists.  How  far  evolution  has 
wafted  us  from  such  an  extraordinary 
state  may  be  realised  by  anyone  who 
cares  to  haunt  the  subscription-library, 
or  to  listen  to  the  loud  comments  of 
ignorance  in  our  galleries.  The 
average  consumer  of  fiction  does  not 
care  to  know  if  a  book  be  worth 
reading,  but  if  it  is  being  read ;  and  in 
every  exhibition  may  be  seen 

Somebody  calm  as  Zeno 
At  naked  High  Art, 


even  though  they  are  not 

in  ecstasies 
Before  some  clay-cold,  vile  Carlino. 

In  fact,  the  attitude  of  most  of  us 
towards  literature  and  art  is  either 
anxious  bewilderment,  or  lamb-like 
devotion  to  the  book  or  the  picture 
which  has  been  pronounced  very  good 
by  such  excellent  authority  that  it 
would  really  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
examine  it  closely.  In  a  period  of 
art  that  is  sturdily  independent,  such 
an  attitude,  even  when  it  is  adopted 
by  an  enormous  majority,  matters  but 
little.  That  it  was  the  attitude  of 
the  time  when  Byron  and  Shelley  and 
Keats  wrote  seems  fairly  obvious  from 
contemporary  letters,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  influenced  the  creative 
power  of  those  poets.  But  the  petty 
Giffords  and  Jeffreys  of  our  day, 
though  they  launch  milder  thunder- 
bolts, issue  their  non-placets  in  a  man- 
ner truly  Olympian,  and  often  possess 
all  the  pompous  dogmatism  of  the 
satirist  whom  Hazlitt  satirically  nick- 
named retainer  of  the  Muses  and 
door-keeper  of  learning.  Our  literary 
cliques,  in  fact,  are  really  the  cliques 
of  the  critic,  and  our  admiration  for 
any  book  is  often  only  a  corollary  to 
our  respect  for  a  reviewer.  However, 
I  do  not  desire  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  contemporary  criticism ; 
I  am  aware  that  a  great  many  diligent 
readers  completely  ignore  it,  and  that 
it  is  of  no  avail,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
in  the  case  of  those  mysterious  writers 
who  enjoy  a  truly  Titanic  popularity. 
The  decadence  of  our  literature  does 
not  proceed  from  the  writer's  fear  of 
the  reviewer,  but  from  his  complete 
knowledge  of  what  the  public  wants, 
and  his  complete  ability  to  minister  to 
its  needs. 

For  the  readers  of  England  have 
a  quality  that  is  entirely  distinct  from 
those  of  lamb  like  devotion  and  be- 
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wilderment.  They  will  suddenly  rise 
in  their  thousands,  and,  amid  the  won- 
der of  gods,  men  and  critics,  award  the 
prize  of  their  approval  to  some  lady  or 
gentleman  who  may  seem  to  the  calm 
philosopher  to  be  the  very  last  person 
in  the  world  to  merit  such  an  honour. 
The  student  of  literature  will  stare 
aghast  at  this  strange  deluge  of  ap- 
preciation, and  vainly  endeavour  to 
account  for  it.  It  is  the  one  disease 
which  does  not  admit  of  diagnosis. 
The  readers  of  England  may  be  illite- 
rate, and  the  books  of  their  favourites 
may  be  illiterate  also  ;  but  that  the 
illiteracy  of  the  one  should  so  com- 
pletely harmonise  with  that  of  the 
other,  is  surely  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  these  idols  of  our  day  obtain 
their  popularity  by  chance  rather  than 
by  their  own  cunning.  Their  melo- 
dramatic qualities,  their  affectation  of 
omniscience,  their  light-hearted  pro- 
nunciamentoes  on  questions  which 
give  pause  to  the  profoundest  philo- 
sophers and  subtlest  theologians,  their 
quotations  of  Scripture  to  their  own 
advantage,  and  their  misquotations  of 
the  classics  to  the  advantage  of  no- 
body,— all  these  fearful  features  of 
their  works  may  be  due  to  their  good 
fortune  rather  than  to  their  fault. 
They  may  even  have  imagined  that 
they  were  scrambling  up  the  scarped 
side  of  Helicon,  when  actually  they 
were  gliding  down  towards  the  mephi- 
tic  vapours  of  Avernus,  and  the  offer- 
ings that  they  cast  to  the  Cerberus  of 
popularity  may  really  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo  and  the  Nine.  But 
whatever  their  motives  may  have 
been,  the  result  of  them  is  theatrical, 
pompous,  and  inartistic,  and  the  only 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the 
inartistic,  the  pompous,  and  the  thea- 
trical are  the  qualities  which  are 
dearest  to  the  mass  of  English  readers 
to-day. 

While   we  may  generously  admit, 


however,  that  our  idols  attained  their 
shrines  by  accident,  and  that  they 
won  the  public  adoration  by  being 
not  "wiser  than  they  knew,"  but 
more  inartistic,  they  must  incur  our 
condemnation  on  another  count.  To 
plumb  the  obscure  waters  of  popu- 
larity is  to  accomplish  a  feat  that 
is  as  lamentable  in  result  as  it  is 
wonderful  in  performance;  for  so 
soon  as  the  dreadful  secret  of  shallow- 
ness  is  out,  so  soon  as  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  a  large  class  of  people 
who  are  satisfied  with  debased  litera- 
ture, the  immediate  consequence  will 
be  a  ministering  multitude  of  debased 
writers.  If,  as  the  Greek  proverb 
says,  beautiful  things  are  difficult, 
the  opposite  may  certainly  be  ac- 
counted true;  and  since  ugly  things 
are  so  easily  produced,  the  literary 
arena  will  soon  become  the  scene  of 
barbarian  triumphs,  and  the  success- 
ful and  soulless  candidate  for  popular 
favour,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
his  own  celebrity,  will  give  as  much 
attention  to  the  lyre  of  Apollo  as  any 
other  placid  man  of  business  would 
bestow  on  the  bleating  accordion  of 
an  Italian  mendicant  beneath  his 
window.  Literature  will  pass  from 
the  sphere  of  art  to  the  domain  of 
the  artful,  and  its  honours  will  be 
showered,  not  on  those  who,  in 
Matthew  Arnold's  words,  make  a 
study  of  perfection,  but  on  those  who 
can  estimate,  with  a  nicety  that 
sometimes  seems  almost  a  perverted 
kind  of  genius,  the  exact  nature  of 
the  demand  of  the  moment.  Some  of 
these  cunning  people  frankly  admit 
that  they  write  "with  an  eye  on 
the  public," — an  attitude  which  may 
perhaps  account  for  their  tortured 
syntax  and  stale  phraseology  :  others 
solemnly  assert  that  literature  is  the 
slave  of  the  reader,  and  art  the 
minion  of  the  many ;  but  whether 
they  confess  or  extenuate  their  crimes, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  greater  part 
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of  the  creative  work  of  to-day,  when 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  litera- 
ture of  all  dead  centuries,  is  jejune 
and  unimaginative.  We  may  call  it 
art ;  but  the  laughter  of  the  Muses 
echoes  among  the  hollows  of  their 
hill. 

Mere  popularity,  however,  is  not 
the  only  reward  sought  by  these 
writers.  The  Cerberus  to  whom  they 
cast  their  offerings  guards,  not  the 
palace  of  Pluto,  but  the  treasury  of 
Plutus,  and  the  author  of  a  popular 
novel  observes  his  work  from  a  point 
of  view  as  mercenary  as  that  of  the 
publisher,  and  far  more  inartistic 
than  that  of  the  printer  or  the  binder. 
The  ignoble  science  of  making  books 
has  assumed  all  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
fession, and  has  attracted  to  its  ranks 
many  whom  Fate,  in  her  blindness, 
destined  to  the  Bar  and  the  Bishopric. 
Thither  go  the  mute,  inglorious  politi- 
cians, the  soldiers  guiltless  of  a  foe- 
man's  blood,  and  the  gentlemen  whose 
fine  instinct  for  business  would  have 
better  employment  east  of  Fleet 
Street.  Thither  go  the  ignorant  of 
life  and  the  ignorant  of  art,  who  none 
the  less  possess  a  beautiful  intuition 
as  to  what  is  vendable.  "Into  the 
night  go  one  and  all,"  duped  by  the 
glitter  of  a  petty  popularity,  caring 
nothing  for  patience,  and  the  study 
of  perfection,  and  the  toil  after 
beauty;  anxious  only  that  their 
books,  in  Mr.  Kipling's  exquisite 
phrase,  should  sell  like  hot  cakes. 

There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  an 
author  should  not  be  paid  directly  for 
his  writings,  but  there  are  surely 
grave  objections  to  his  writing  di- 
rectly for  pay.  People  are  accustomed 
to  quote  the  example  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith in  support  of  the  theory  that 
a  man  of  genius  may  be  at  once  a 
hireling  of  Grub  Street  and  a  con- 
summate artist,  forgetting  that  the 
case  of  that  kindly  sentimentalist  is 
almost  unique  in  the  whole  history  of 


letters.  It  was  not  by  means  of  THE 
CITIZEN  OP  THE  WORLD  and  THE 
VICAE  OF  WAKEFIELD  that  Goldsmith 
endeavoured  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  creator  of  his  purple  silk  breeches 
and  his  scarlet  roquelaure,  or  to 
pacify  the  upholsterers  of  his  elabo- 
rate apartment  in  Brick  Court,  but 
with  the  proceeds  of  his  second-hand 
Histories,  his  forgotten  Brevities,  and 
his  Abridgements.  He  affords  us  the 
pathetic  yet  not  inadmirable  spectacle 
of  a  single  being  who  could  actually 
produce  both  highly-finished  prose 
and  ordinary  journalism.  He  is  the 
literary  forerunner  of  Stevenson's  Dr. 
Jekyll.  But  the  example  that  he  set 
should  not,  and,  I  think,  cannot  be 
followed.  To  possess  at  once  a  prose 
style  and  a  desire  for  riches  is  to 
keep  a  lamb  in  the  cage  of  a  wolf. 

With  the  question  of  actual  want 
we  need  not  concern  ourselves.  Is 
there,  indeed,  anyone  in  whose  heart 
the  question  remains  unanswered  ? 
Personal  privations  may  perhaps  be 
borne,  but  the  artist  who  lets  his 
children  starve  for  the  sake  of  an 
ideal  must  be  judged  in  a  higher 
court  than  that  in  which  I  plead. 
The  point  which  I  wish  to  assert  is 
not  that  it  is  always  wrong  to  earn 
money  by  writing,  but  that  when  a 
great  portion  of  what  is  called  litera- 
ture is  produced  to  supply,  if  I  may 
so  phrase  it,  some  long-felt  want  of 
the  writer  ;  when  well-meaning  people 
gravely  publish  books  entitled  How 
TO  WRITE  FOR  THE  MAGAZINES  under 
the  somewhat  cumbrous  signature  of 
Five  Hiindred  a  year  by  it;  when 
pseudo-literary  journals  devote  a  great 
deal  of  their  valuable  space  to  silly 
gossip  about  the  very  ordinary  private 
life  of  very  ordinary  men  of  letters, 
and  piously  chronicle  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Smith  bought  his  old  castle  with 
the  proceeds  of  forty  editions  of  FROM 
THE  SINK  TO  THE  SCEPTRE,  and  Mr. 
Brown  obtained  his  new  Raphael 
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with  the  rewards  of  A  CAREER  OP 
CRIME  ;  when  we  are  told  that  novels 
must  be  of  a  certain  length  to  sell 
adequately,  and  that  exquisite  form 
of  art,  the  short  story,  sells  very 
little,  and  poetry  won't  sell  at  all, — 
then,  surely,  the  financial  element 
has  assumed  too  great  an  importance 
to  be  anything  but  ominous  to  honest 
art.  It  may  be  urged  that  these 
ephemeral  offenders  have  nothing  to 
do  with  literature,  and  that  in  a  few 
years  their  works  will  be  as  com- 
pletely unknown  to  the  ordinary 
reader  as  the  pamphlets  of  Martin 
Marprelate  or  the  dull  polemics  of 
Gabriel  Harvey.  But  the  writer 
who  is  not  on  the  side  of  art  is  art's 
enemy,  for  if  he  is  read  at  all  he 
furthers  the  decline  of  the  public 
taste  that  he  has  so  ably  estimated. 
Like  other  vices,  the  love  of  unworthy 
literature  becomes  more  insistent 
through  being  gratified,  and  each 
illiterate  book  that  is  hailed  as  a 
masterpiece  may  be  accounted  the 
active  enemy  of  contemporary  or 
future  works  of  genius. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  from  the 
contemplation  of  these  apostates  to 
the  more  gracious  task  of  observing 
those  writers  who  certainly  cannot 
be  classed  with  them,  but  who  are 
popular  among  people  with  more  or 
less  rational  pretensions  to  literary 
judgment.  However  debased  the 
greater  part  of  public  opinion  may 
be,  it  will  be  said  that  the  mainten- 
ance of  our  literary  traditions  is  safe 
in  the  careful  hands  of  such  a  writer 
as  Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  and  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  caprice  of  our 
gods  of  clay.  This  is  perfectly  true  ; 
and  if  the  writers  who  are  engaged  in 
the  anxious  task  of  producing  work 
that  may  be  considered  representative 
of  our  epoch  are  entirely  guiltless  of 
all  the  faults  of  their  base  brethren, 
then  to  proclaim  the  period  decadent 
is  to  be  self-condemned  as  an  alarmist. 


But  there  is  some  excuse  for  agitation 
when  the  flamens  and  vestals  of  our 
temple  of  art  show  signs  of  a  lament- 
ably secular  behaviour,  seeking  to 
gratify  an  ignoble  desire  for  the 
sensational,  or  a  foolish  pleasure  in 
bald  truth  to  the  unimportant  details 
of  contemporary  manners,  or  using  a 
form  of  art  purely  as  a  medium  for 
moral  didacticism. 

The  craving  for  the  sensational, 
that  deeply  rooted  characteristic  of 
humanity  which,  apparently,  in  Spain 
finds  its  satisfaction  in.  witnessing 
great  slaughter  of  bulls  and  horses, 
and  in  France  in  fighting  innocuous 
duels,  has  extended  in  England  from 
the  cock-pit  and  the  prize-ring  to  the 
theatre  and  the  library;  and  the 
English  play-goer  who  seems  capable 
of  appreciating  a  vast  amount  of  placid 
dullness,  is  nevertheless  often  delighted 
with  superfluous  emotional  horseplay. 
The  rather  incomprehensible  beha- 
viour of  Maldonado  in  the  last  act  of 
IRIS  at  least  proved  to  us  that  Mr. 
Pinero,  whatever  may  be  his  defi- 
ciencies as  a  student  of  the  dramatic 
art,  has  little  to  learn  as  a  student  of 
the  modern  audience;  and  he  is  not 
the  only  one  of  our  dramatists  who 
has  realised  that  although  the  pre- 
sentment of  a  broken  heart  may  leave 
his  critics  cold,  real  furniture  realisti- 
cally shattered  will  instantly  awaken 
all  their  deep,  though  dormant,  emo- 
tions. How  often,  too,  in  fiction, 
is  unity  of  outline  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  the  startling;  how  often  is 
our  pleasure  in  a  strongly-conceived 
plot  marred  by  the  interpolation  of 
thrilling  but  unnecessary  incidents ! 
Some  of  our  novelists  and  essayists, 
indeed,  scorning  more  vulgar  methods, 
resolve  to  startle  us  solely  by  means 
of  the  extraordinary  form  of  their 
prose ;  but  the  result  of  their  in- 
tention is  for  the  most  part  merely 
depressing.  The  serious  writings  of 
Mrs.  Meynell  are  often  like  a  sadly 
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formal  children's  party ;  her  adjectives 
play  at  General  Post  to  the  music  of 
faint  flutes,  or  dance  listlessly  with  in- 
appropriate past  participles ;  and  Mr. 
Bernard  Capes,  having  chiselled  some 
really  striking  figures  from  the  marble 
of  his  imagination,  becomes  ashamed, 
apparently,  of  their  exquisite  nudity, 
and  hastily  swathes  them  in  a  strange 
cerement  of  obscure  diction. 

And  how  many  of  our  writers, 
refusing  to  realise  that  the  common- 
place details  of  life  are  only  materials 
for  fiction,  and  that  art,  as  Aristotle 
pointed  out,  deals  not  with  what  has 
actually  come  to  pass  but  with  what 
should  and  may  happen,  seek  to  usurp 
the  realm  of  the  chronicler,  and  re- 
produce with  a  truly  painful  accuracy 
the  unimportant  maladies  of  their 
day  !  There  are  certain  readers  who 
think  that  a  book  is  proved  to  be 
excellent  when  they  are  able  to  ex- 
claim that  it  is  just  like  life ;  but  the 
exclamation  proves  nothing  except 
the  mournful  truth  that  they  are 
completely  ignorant  of  the  distinction 
between  art  and  history.  The  careful 
pictures  which  our  novelists  draw  of 
music-halls,  and  railway  stations,  and 
theatres,  and  all  the  other  places 
where  we  loiter  tediously,  may  be  of 
great  value  to  the  archaeologist  of  the 
future,  and  their  excruciating  repro- 
ductions of  modern  slang  may  amuse 
the  yet  unborn  philologist,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of 
literature  their  cleverness  will  seem 
entirely  wasted.  It  is  true  that  some 
great  writers  have  described  with 
minute  care  every  detail  of  the  towns 
where  their  characters  dwelt  or  wan- 
dered, and  it  may  be  asserted  that 
M.  Zola,  or  if  not  M.  Zola,  that 
Balzac  has  set  a  precedent  worth 
observance.  But  what  reader  of  ILLU- 
SIONS PERDUES  or  SPLENDEURS  ET 
MISERES  DBS  COURTISANES  has  not 
sighed  when  compelled  to  forsake  the 
tragedy  of  Lucien  de  Rubempre  or  of 


Esther  for  long  descriptions  of  the 
printing  establishment  of  Se'chard  or 
les  anciennes  galeries  de  bois  du  Palais 
Royale  ?  It  is  not  on  account  of  his 
descriptive  details,  but  in  spite  of 
them,  that  Balzac  is  immortal;  and 
as  for  M.  Zola, — from  being  the 
Baedeker  of  Sin  he  has  become  the 
Baedeker  of  Lourdes  and  Rome  and 
Paris.  He  crushes  his  unhappy 
characters  beneath  an  avalanche  of 
descriptive  debris ;  whenever  they 
attempt  to  move  he  promptly  anni- 
hilates them  with  a  fact.  Even  Mr. 
George  Moore  has  forsaken  him,  and 
has  passed  among  the  planets  of  the 
Celtic  twilight. 

Description  is  only  tolerable  when 
it  is  vitally  connected  with  the 
characterisation  and  development  of 
the  story  that  contains  it.  It  is  of 
no  use  for  me  to  depict  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  third-class  carriage 
in  which  my  hero  is  travelling,  unless 
that  arrangement  is  a  reason  for  his 
being  slain  or  safe  when  an  accident 
occurs.  But  just  as  careful,  un- 
necessary descriptions  please  certain 
readers  immoderately,  so  characters 
which  talk  in  a  normal  way  and  act 
as  very  ordinary  human  beings  act 
are  certain  to  delight  them.  The 
more  that  the  people  in  a  book  re- 
semble the  people  of  their  acquain- 
tance, the  better  pleased  they  will  be; 
and  as  their  acquaintances  are  usually 
of  unemotional  exterior,  and  say  and 
do  nothing  very  extraordinary,  they 
have  a  great  liking  for  impeccable 
stories  which  flow  mildly  on  to 
a  gratifying  conclusion,  containing 
characters  excellently  drawn  from 
certain  common  modern  types, — the 
benevolent  rector,  the  fussy  old  lady, 
the  slangy  youth,  or  the  pretty, 
female  financier.  They  prefer  the 
comfortable  customs  and  truths  of 
to-day  to  the  tumultuous,  eternal 
verities  and  passions ;  they  like  flirta- 
tions, and  small  disappointments,  and 
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quiet  successes;  in  fact,  they  regard 
human  existence  as  a  pleasant 
mountain-slope  caressed  by  zephyrs, 
and  try  to  ignore  the  volcanic  fires 
roaring  within  it. 

But  though  we  may  find  a  real 
pleasure  in  studying  the  faithful  re- 
flection of  our  mode  of  life,  and 
though  an  artist  may  occasionally 
discover  his  material  in  petty  social 
details,  and  may  construct  a  master- 
piece out  of  the  comedy  of  class- 
distinctions  or  the  tragedy  of 
vulgarity,  still,  this  kind  of  writing 
usually  has  the  same  relation  to 
literature  that  photography  has  to 

inting.  It  eliminates  the  per- 
sonality of  the  writer  and  limits  the 
freedom  of  his  imagination,  and  one 
cannot  help  comparing  the  novelist 
who  wastes  his  powers  on  transitory 
details  to  a  Michelangelo  who  fashions 
a  masterpiece  in  fleeting  snow.  The 
fault  of  slavish  truth  to  detail  is  that 
it  exalts  the  accidental  at  the  expense 
of  the  eternal;  and  the  fault  of  those 
comfortable  sluggish  books  which  are 
obviously  written  by  the  respectable 
for  the  respectable  is  that  they  banish 
passion  in  favour  of  a  placid  senti- 
mentality. There  is  a  third  error, 
— that  of  ignoring  the  distinction 
between  the  spoken  and  the  written 
language.  To  write  as  ordinary  people 
talk  is  to  commit  the  solecism  of  using 
a  temporary  and  slovenly  dialect  in- 
stead of  standard  literary  English  ; 
and  perhaps  this  last  fault  is  the 
most  common  of  the  three.  Even 
that  flamen  Dialis  of  our  literary 
Capitol,  Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  whose 
delicate  sense  of  comedy  and  fluent, 
polished  style  were  certainly  meant 
for  fantastic  fairy  tales  and  romances 
too  preposterous  to  be  anything  but 
perfectly  delightful,  has  lately  fallen  a 
victim  to  this  common  malady.  Many 
of  the  characters  in  TRISTAM  OP  BLENT 
no  longer  talk  like  the  comely  people 
in  that  charming  world  which  Mr. 


Hope  has  given  us,  and  though  the 
noble  disdain  and  fiery  resolution  of 
Harry  Tristram  are  proof  against  the 
new  method  of  his  creator,  even  that 
obstinate  hero  lapses  too  often  into 
the  bald  language  of  life.  We  could 
perhaps  forgive  him  if  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  real  person  ;  we 
cannot  forgive  him  when  he  is  a 
character  in  fiction ;  least  of  all  can 
we  forgive  him  when  he  lives  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope. 

The  student  of  decadence  will  not 
fail  to  note  this  ominous  feature  in 
the  prose  of  a  graceful  writer.  He 
will  observe,  too,  the  cloying  aristo- 
cratic atmosphere  which  the  novels 
of  John  Oliver  Hobbes  have  inherited, 
apparently,  from  those  of  the  great 
Oriental  whom  she  admires  so  wisely, 
and  will  regret  that  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris 
is  far  too  contented  with  the  irre- 
proachably good  manners  of  the 
people  of  his  pages.  He  will  regard 
with  suspicion  Mr.  Seton  Merriman, 
whose  heroes  and  villains,  being  either 
too  iniquitous  to  be  wicked  or  too 
virtuous  to  be  good,  have  become 
mere  types  of  excellence  or  evil,  like 
the  medieval  puppets  labelled  Invidia, 
or  Gula,  or  Virtus,  and  who  leads 
one  by  the  hand  through  perfectly 
safe  places  with  a  wonderful  air  of 
melodrama  and  mystery.  He  will 
not  rejoice  because  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  has  constituted  himself  the 
didactic  arbiter  of  our  military 
methods ;  and  if  he  does  not  look 
askance  at  the  neo-realistic  and  neo- 
romantic  schools  of  Scotland,  it  will 
be  because  Scotland  is  such  a  very 
remote  country  that  no  Englishman 
can  pretend  to  understand  why  the 
chorus  of  the  kailyard  should  or 
should  not  be  drowned  by  the  bag- 
pipes of  Mr.  Neil  Munro  and  of  all 
the  writers  who  strive  to  flaunt  the 
tartan  of  Stevenson.  He  will  not 
concern  himself,  I  fancy,  with  the 
enormities  of  the  lady  and  gentleman 
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who  are  the  most  popular  novelists 
of  to-day,  for  the  catalogue  of  their 
crimes,  duly  edited  by  our  reviewers, 
has  become  as  tedious  as  the  list  of 
their  accomplishments ;  they  must  be 
left  to  near  posterity  and  the  Record- 
ing Angel.  But  he  will  certainly 
deplore  the  irreverence  of  those 
writers  who  take  for  their  subject 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  world,  and, 
by  their  feeble  and  shallow  treatment 
of  his  character,  tear  the  diadem  from 
the  brow  that  history  has  crowned, 
and  brand  themselves  wicked  icono- 
clasts ;  and  if  he  studies  our  senti- 
mental and  melodramatic  plays,  he  will 
realise  that  there  is  only  one  true 
tragedy  to  be  observed  nowadays  in 
our  theatres,  and  that  is  the  audience 
which  goes  in  its  thousands  to  see 
a  modern  comedy. 

For,  after  all,  what  kind  of  life 
is  it  that  the  more  abandoned  of  our 
novelists  and  dramatists  mirror  so 
faithfully1?  Can  such  reproductions 
of  petty  social  aspects  in  truth  be  said 
to  deal  with  life  at  all  ?  The  shallow 
hedonism  and  somewhat  undignified 
luxury  of  that  chosen  band  which  has 
been  described  as  consisting  of  "  those 
dreadful  people  whose  names  are 
always  in  the  papers,"  may  conceal, 
but  cannot  kill  the  old  virtues  of 
courage  and  kindliness,  and  the  men 
who  apparently  live  only  for  pleasure 
are  not  afraid  to  die  for  their  country. 
Beneath  the  dull  conventionality  and 
petty  ideals  of  our  mighty  middle 
classes  the  eternal  passions  are  latent 
but  not  lost;  love  and  death  cannot 
be  lived  down,  and  our  hearts  are 
still  the  fields  where  good  and  evil, 
desire  and  restraint,  selfishness  and 
altruism,  wage  their  ancient  warfare. 
But  the  novel  of  society  and  the  bour- 
geois comedy  care  for  none  of  these 
things,  and  are  callously  content  to 
reproduce  the  vapid  atmosphere  of 
unimportant  cliques  and  fleeting 
fashions.  They  ignore  the  body  in 


their  study  of  its  garments ;  they 
forget  man  in  their  careful  investi- 
gation of  his  manners. 

Our  life  has  become  a  conflict  of 
ceaseless  activities.  The  national 
struggle  for  mercantile  supremacy  is 
mimicked  in  miniature  by  the  in- 
dividual struggle  for  wealth,  and  our 
children  are  taught  both  by  example 
and  by  precept  that  the  first  duty  of 
man  is  to  acquire  a  large  income. 
But  though  such  an  epoch  of  competi- 
tion may  foster  the  excellent  qualities 
of  swiftness  and  shrewdness,  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  amenable  to 
the  growth  of  the  contemplative 
spirit ;  and  it  is  contemplation,  the 
child  of  a  restful  period,  that  is  the 
parent  of  art.  It  was  the  age  of 
Pericles  which  saw  the  sculptors 
chisel  the  honey-pale  marble  of  Pen- 
telican  quarries  into  forms  so  perfect 
that  the  tooth  of  Time  and  the 
vandalism  of  Ottoman  and  Venetian 
were  alike  powerless  to  destroy  their 
majesty ;  and  our  own  golden  epoch 
came  to  us  when  England  was  com- 
paratively tranquil  in  the  confidence 
of  her  newly-discovered  strength. 
But  in  these  more  complex  days  we 
are  always  face  to  face  with  the 
actual ;  we  are  beset  every  moment 
with  questions  of  utility  and  gain ; 
we  hurry  hither  and  thither  with  our 
eyes  cast  on  the  ground  and  our  mind 
fixed  on  the  unimportant ;  our  lips 
are  wan  with  the  worship  of  false 
gods,  and  sleek  prosperity  sits  in  the 
inmost  shrine  of  our  temples.  We 
are  so  active  that  we  never  have  time 
to  think,  or  so  torpid  that  we  cannot 
even  dream.  We  have  conquered  the 
seas,  no  doubt,  but  have  we  not  lost 
some  sense  of  their  beauty  ?  We 
build  our  palaces  upon  the  mountains, 
but  do  we  ever  look  at  the  splendours 
of  the  sunset  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  we 
should  become  a  nation  of  aesthetes, 
and  trick  ourselves  out  in  bilious 
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velvets  ;  I  only  plead  that  the  love  of 
the  beautiful,  which  is  as  natural  and 
sane  a  quality  as  the  desire  for  food 
or  warmth,  should  not  be  treated 
with  scornful  intolerance  or  hasty 
patronage.  It  is  only  by  cultivating 
this  almost  vanished  sense  that  we 
can  create  a  white  temple  to  which 
we  may  retire  when  weary  of  the 
grimy  facts  of  life,  or  a  palace  of 
colossal  passions  and  heroic  actions, 
in  whose  contemplation  we  may  for- 
get the  meanness  that  so  often,  alas, 
is  our  modern  heritage.  Not  that  I 
desire  to  sneer  aesthetically  at  life ; 
life  is  still  lovely,  in  spite  of  modernity. 
The  former  beauties  of  the  world  are 
with  us  yet ;  the  roses  blossom  in  the 
length  of  the  lanes,  and  the  divine 
sunlight  is  on  mountain  and  valley 
as  of  old ;  but  we  fix  our  eyes  on  the 
ledger,  and  the  feet  of  night  steal 
unmarked  across  the  hills,  and  the 
roses  die  unmourned.  We  are  taught 
to  laugh  at  philosophic  hedonism,  but 
are  we  not  the  most  lamentably  ludi- 
crous of  all  ascetics  1  It  is  good  to 
play  one's  part  in  a  complex  civilisa- 
tion, but  it  is  good  also  to  stand  aside 
occasionally  and  meditate  on  the  real 
value  of  the  success  that  we  seek,  and 
on  the  renunciation  which  the  search 
necessitates.  There  is  little  ignoble 
in  our  labours  but  the  manner  in 
which  we  approach  them,  and  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty 
the  commonplace  and  tiresome  details 
of  life  will  become  fair  once  more  ; 
we  shall  no  longer  regard  existence 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  dubious 
stockbroker,  but  shall  survey  it  with 
the  quiet  happiness  of  an  athlete  who 
contends  in  some  mighty  conflict  for 
love  of  the  fine  exhilaration  that  his 
efforts  give  to  him.  Life  will  cease 
to  be  a  trade  and  will  become  a  fine 
art. 

And  after  the  revival  of  this  lost 


sense  our  readers  will  no  longer  be 
content  with  base  truth  to  petty 
detail,  and  baser  sentimentality  which 
is  true  to  nothing  in  the  world. 
They  will  demand  books  that  are 
beautiful ;  for  a  novel,  after  all, 
should  appeal,  not  to  those  who  are 
stupidly  curious  concerning  a  period 
or  a  person,  nor  to  those  who  delight 
in  morality  made  palatable  or  ob- 
scenity clad  in  seductive  garments, 
but  to  those  who  can  appreciate  the 
portrayal  of  humanity,  freed  from 
all  unimportant  atmosphere,  and  seen, 
glowing  and  vivid,  with  all  its 
strength  and  all  its  weakness,  through 
the  illuminating  lens  of  a  great 
imagination.  The  ignoble  army  of 
the  students  of  popular  need  will  flee 
discomfited,  for  the  popular  need  will 
be  no  longer  theirs  to  gratify,  and  the 
work  of  those  who  followed  the  lonely 
path  of  beauty  will  be  appreciated  at 
last.  Art  will  not  be  conquered  by 
science,  as  that  amusing  degenerate 
Dr.  Max  Nordau  predicts,  but  will 
make  even  science  lovely  by  with- 
drawing it  from  the  dreary  domain 
of  pedantic  specialists. 

And  when  that  perfect  period 
dawns,  and  our  journalists,  harmless 
at  last,  sell  daffodils  and  pipe  on 
slender  reeds  in  Fleet  Street,  and  no 
one  will  write  about  art  because 
everyone  will  be  an  artist,  some 
gentle  antiquary  who  has  discovered 
this  essay  in  the  dusty  archives  of 
the  British  Museum  will  return  smil- 
ing to  his  study,  and  will  contemplate 
the  shelf  on  which  are  ranged,  in 
mutually  glorious  proximity,  the  works 
of  William  Shakespeare,  Anthony 
Hope,  John  Milton,  and  Lucas  Malet. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  peculiar 
scorn  of  his  smile ;  but  then,  after 
all,  he  will  be  only  an  antiquary. 

ST.  JOHN  LUCAS. 
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AMERICAN  novelists  appear  suddenly 
to  have  realised  the  picturesqueness  of 
early  American  history,  of  the  day.j 
when  America  was  not  yet  American. 
From  Mr.  Allen's  CHOIR  INVISIBLE 
onward  there  has  been  a  succession 
of  books  describing  the  life  of  civilisa- 
tion set  in  a  wilderness  ;  not  so  much 
the  existence  of  military  outposts, 
of  trappers  and  backwoodsmen  which 
Cooper  made  his  own,  as  the  life  of 
settlers,  tillers  of  the  soil  in  a  coun- 
try still  virgin.  And  among  all  these 
books  none  have  been  more  remark- 
able than  those  written  by  a  lady 
who  is,  we  are  told,  still  quite  young, 
— Miss  Mary  Johnston.  Her  three 
novels,  THE  OLD  DOMINION,  BY  ORDER 
OF  THE  COMPANY,  and  AUDREY  show 
a  very  surprising  range  of  knowledge 
and  invention.  In  one  respect  in- 
deed she  is  wisely  limited  :  she  writes 
always  of  the  State  that  she  knows 
best,  Virginia  of  the  rich  tobacco- 
bearing  levels,  of  the  deep  forests  and 
the  winding  creeks ;  but  she  writes 
of  it  at  various  stages  of  its  eventful 
history,  from  the  days  of  Captain 
John  Smith  and  Pocahontas,  Sir 
Edwyn  Sandys  and  his  Company, 
when  Englishmen  precariously  held 
a  foothold  about  the  river-mouths, 
down  to  the  prosperous  and  settled 
time  before  grave  trouble  had  yet 
arisen  between  the  mother-country 
and  her  offshoots, — the  time  when 
a  Virginian  gentry  rivalled  the 
fashions  and  the  sports  of  English 
noblemen  and  squires,  and  sent  their 
sons  across  the  Atlantic  for  college 
training. 

The  subject  naturally  abounds  in 
contrast  :  civilisation  beside  savagery, 


tilled  land  beside  forest,  races  set 
in  juxtaposition,  black,  red,  and 
white ;  and  all  of  these  contrasts 
Miss  Johnston  draws  out  most  skil- 
fully, as  others  have  done  before 
her.  It  abounds  in  beauty  too,  in 
occasions  to  suggest  a  picture  ;  and 
by  these  also  Miss  Johnston  profits, 
as  she  profits  by  the  opening  for 
violent  incidents  of  Indian  warfare, 
the  old  romance  of  a  hidden  or  a 
followed  trail.  Yet  in  all  these 
things  she  has  had  forerunners  and 
must  recal  a  comparison,  which  in- 
deed she  is  well  able  to  support.  But 
her  essential  originality  lies  in  her 
developing  of  a  factor  which  others 
had  overlooked, — the  presence  in  this 
strangely  situated  community  of  white 
men  and  women  sold  into  slavery. 
That  was  the  central  idea  of  her  first 
book,  THE  OLD  DOMINION,  and  a 
moment's  thought  shows  how  rich 
a  vein  of  possibilities  she  had  struck. 
Placing  her  story  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  she  had  a  Vir- 
ginia already  fully  established  in  pros- 
perity ;  a  generation  of  rich  planters, 
lords  of  the  soil,  working  their  estates 
with  labour  drawn  from  three  classes, 
— from  the  African  negro,  from  the 
convicted  criminals  of  England,  and 
lastly  from  the  transported  political 
prisoners,  Commonwealth  men  pun- 
ished after  the  Restoration.  Add  to 
this,  in  Virginia  itself,  among  the 
landed  proprietors,  a  certain  element 
of  persons  who  had  willingly  submitted 
to  the  Commonwealth's  rule  and 
accepted  Republican  principles.  Any 
and  every  society  of  slave -owners 
sits  on  a  volcano ;  here  the  eruption 
was  daily  menacing,  and  a  servile 
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insurrection  might  have  one  of  two 
characters.  It  might  be  the  mere  out- 
break of  wild  beasts  half  domesticated, 
or  it  might  be  the  calculated  political 
uprising  of  men  who  ten  years  earlier 
had  been  the  rulers  of  England.  And 
Miss  Johnston  shows  a  fraction  of 
this  society  threatened  simultaneously 
by  both  perils,  and  saved  by  the 
opposition  of  one  underground  force 
to  the  other. 

Her  hero,  Godfrey  Landless,  is  a 
connecting  link  between  the  two  classes 
of  white  servants.  Son  to  a  man  who 
was  Cromwell's  friend,  and  himself 
one  of  the  victors  at  Worcester,  he  is 
nevertheless  not  a  political  outlaw ; 
he  has  been  sentenced,  wrongfully, 
for  forgery,  and  he  comes  to  the 
colony  with  a  shipload  of  the  refuse 
from  English  gaols.  Purchased  in 
Jamestown  by  Colonel  Verney, — 
"  trader,  planter,  magistrate,  member 
of  the  Council  of  State,  soldier,  author 
on  occasion,  and  fine  gentleman  all 
rolled  into  one  after  the  fashion  of 
the  time  " — Landless  comes  to  Verney 
Manor,  the  great  house  looking  on  to 
Chesapeake  Bay,  in  a  sloop  whose 
arrival  Mistress  Patricia  Verney  stands 
expecting,  for  it  brings  boxes  from 
London  with  new  dresses.  With  Miss 
Verney  is  her  cousin,  Sir  Charles 
Carew,  the  associate  of  Sedley  and 
Roscommon,  who  thinks  to  repair  his 
gaming  losses  by  a  marriage  to  beauty 
and  hogsheads  of  tobacco ;  and  Sir 
Charles  has  come  by  the  ship  that 
brought  the  cargo  of  convicts,  and  has 
on  the  voyage  noticed  the  man  who 
had  seen  better  days,  and  made  it  a 
pleasure  to  bait  him.  These  are,  in 
first  outline,  the  elements  of  the 
drama ;  others  fall  quickly  into  place. 
With  Landless  come  two  other  con- 
vict servants,  purchased  also  by 
Colonel  Verney,  one  a  thief,  the  other 
a  cut  -  throat ;  and  the  three  are 

t flung  into  a  great  body  of  men  like- 
wise    situated     on     the     plantation. 
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Landless,  working  on  the  tobacco- 
plants  under  a  glaring  sun,  sees  a  big 
Indian  bitten  by  a  snake,  sucks  the 
wound  which  the  Indian's  own  lips 
cannot  reach,  and  makes  a  friend, 
before  the  overseer's  lash  falls  on  him, 
for  the  first  time.  Then,  as  he  still 
quivers  from  resentment,  he  hears 
himself  addressed  by  the  next  worker. 
Here  is  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  figure 
that  his  eyes  fall  on. 

Upon  a  skeleton  of  extraordinary  height 
was  set  a  head  bare  of  any  hair.  Scalp, 
forehead  and  cheeks  were  of  one  dull, 
ivory  hue  like  an  eastern  carving.  Upon 
the  smooth,  dead  surface  of  the  right 
cheek  sprawled  a  great  red  R,  branded 
into  the  flesh,  and  through  each  large 
protruding  ear  went  a  ragged  hole.  For 
the  rest,  the  lips  were  of  iron,  and  the 
small,  deep-set  eyes  were  so  bright  and 
burning  that  they  gave  the  impression 
that  they  were  red  like  the  great  letter. 
It  might  have  been  the  face  of  a  man  of 
sixty  years,  though  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  tell  wherein  lay  the  semblance  of 
age,  so  smooth  was  the  skin  and  so 
brilliant  the  eyes. 

This  personage,  bearing  on  his  body 
the  sign  of  so  many  thwarted  at- 
tempts to  escape,  is  a  Muggletonian 
fanatic,  whose  purpose  to  be  free  is 
unshaken  but  whose  plan  is  altered. 
He  it  is  who  brings  Landless  by  night 
to  the  hut  of  another  servant,  a 
dreamer  of  dreams  and  plotter  of 
plots,  the  centre  of  a  great  conspiracy 
among  the  Oliverians  and  victims  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  to  establish  a 
Republic  in  Virginia.  And  this  con- 
spiracy can  only  succeed  by  leaguing 
itself  with  an  insurrection  of  the 
slaves.  Godwyn,  the  dreamer  and 
plotter,  is  confident  that  the  God- 
fearing men,  Oliverians  and  religious 
martyrs,  will  be  strong  enough  to 
hold  in  the  rabble  they  lead.  But 
Landless  doubts ;  he  shrinks  from  the 
chances  of  such  a  hell  let  loose,  and 
all  Godwyn's  entreaty  cannot  prevail 
on  him  to  join.  But  a  few  days  later 
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he  is  in  Verney's  house,  employed  as  a 
scribe  in  the  absence  of  a  recognised 
secretary ;  and  writing  in  a  screened 
corner  of  the  library  he  is  the  un- 
willing witness  to  Patricia's  rejection 
of  Sir  Charles  Carew  before  his  pre- 
sence is  detected.  Then  follows  a 
scene  where  the  free  man  taunts  the 
convict,  till  a  blow  answers  the  insult. 
Two  days  later  Landless  comes  to 
Godwyn's  hut,  his  back  scarred  from 
the  lash,  and  gives  in  his  adherence  to 
the  conspiracy. 

The  plot  which  follows  is  too  intri- 
cate to  detail ;  the  cardinal  point  is 
that  Godwyn  is  murdered  in  his  hut 
for  the  sake  of  treasure  stored  there, 
and  Landless  succeeds  to  the  leader- 
ship. But  among  the  conspirators  is 
one,  a  mulatto,  who  has  other  pur- 
poses and  is  designing  an  outbreak  of 
slaves  and  felons  leagued  with  the 
Indians  of  the  backwoods.  His 
scheme  is  to  let  the  Oliverians  and 
the  masters  cripple  each  other,  and 
then  come  down  on  the  spoil ;  but  at 
the  eleventh  hour  the  Oliverian  plot 
is  discovered.  Patricia  Verney,  led 
by  a  mad  girl,  overhears  the  plotters 
at  their  rendezvous  and  finds  that 
Landless,  who  has  saved  her  from 
drowning  and  of  whose  innocence  she 
has  become  convinced,  is  their  leader. 
By  her  adroitness  the  plotters  are 
seized  and  Landless  is  a  prisoner  in 
Verney  Manor  when  he  learns  that 
the  slaves'  outbreak  is  imminent. 
Securing  a  promise  of  pardon  for  all 
but  himself,  he  enlists  the  Oliverians 
to  defend  the  house,  and  a  great  fight 
follows  in  which  the  slaves  and  their 
Indian  allies  are  driven  back ;  but 
in  the  melee  Patricia  is  seized  and 
carried  off  by  the  mulatto  and  his  red- 
skins. Pursuit  follows;  Landless, 
refused  a  part  in  it,  escapes,  and  sets 
out  lone-handed,  but  is  joined  by  the 
Iroquois  whom  he  had  saved  from 
snake-poison.  The  rest  of  the  story, 
— how  he  and  the  Indian  caught  up 


the  trail,  rescued  the  girl,  and  were  in 
turn  pursued — up  to  the  catastrophe 
pathetic  rather  than  tragic,  is  ex- 
cellent reading,  and  very  astonishing 
writing  to  come  from  a  young  lady. 
If  it  be  true,  as  we  have  heard,  that 
the  writer  is  not  only  a  lady  but  an 
invalid,  it  is  the  more  surprising  that 
she  should  create  such  vivid  scenes 
of  physical  hardship  and  rude  forest 
adventure. 

In  her  second  volume,  —  which 
leaped  at  once  into  one  of  those  enor- 
mous successes  of  which  America  pro- 
vides the  possibility — Miss  Johnston 
again  struck  on  a  very  good  historic 
suggestion.  Her  heroine  comes  to 
Virginia  with  the  cargo  of  "  poor 
maids  "  whom  Sir  Edwin  Sandys 
shipped  off  to  provide  wives  for  the 
newly  established  settlers.  But  the 
Lady  Jocelyn  Leigh  is  a  bird  of  other 
feather  than  the  rest.  A  ward  of 
James  the  First,  and  by  him  promised 
in  marriage  to  his  favourite,  Lord 
Carnal,  she  has  seized  the  only  chance 
of  escape ;  and  the  man  who  has 
asked  and  taken  her  in  marriage  is 
a  gentlemen  of  family,  a  Percy  of 
Northumberland,  but  of  no  influence 
at  court.  Nor  can  the  Governor, 
however  well  disposed,  back  him  in 
resistance,  when  Lord  Carnal  follows 
in  a  ship  of  war  to  claim  the  lady, 
for  the  Company  depends  on  the 
King.  Delay,  however,  is  possible, 
and  the  matter  is  referred  back  to 
England.  During  the  delay  there 
occur  strange  and  hairbreadth  escapes 
from  kidnapping,  from  poisoning,  and 
the  like.  But  at  last  the  King's  man- 
date comes  and  Percy,  denied  justice, 
makes  to  escape  with  his  wife.  Then 
follows  a  series  of  wildly  fantastic  ad- 
ventures on  board  a  pirate-ship,  ending 
with  the  return  of  all  the  chief  person- 
ages to  the  Colony.  In  their  absence 
trouble  has  been  brewing,  and  the  book 
ends  with  a  fine  description  of  Indian 
revolt.  Opechancanough,  the  treacher- 
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ous  emperor  of  the  tribes,  is  strongly 
drawn,  and  a  figure  still  more  im- 
pressive is  that  of  Nantauquas,  his 
kinsman,  who  has  loyally  accepted 
civilisation  and  lived  as  a  friend 
among  the  white  men,  but  now  at 
the  last,  when  it  comes  to  open  war, 
joins  with  his  own  people,  after  warn- 
ing his  friends  in  the  other  camp. 
The  whole  story,  if  melodramatic,  is 
throughout  strongly  and  picturesquely 
wrought ;  the  personages  stand  boldly 
out,  and  pervading  the  whole  is  a 
real  sense  of  beauty.  It  would  be 
hard  to  better  the  scene  where  Nan- 
tauquas  arrives  in  time  to  rescue 
Captain  Percy  and  his  man  from  the 
stakes  where  they  are  tied,  and 
declares  to  the  baffled  Indians  that 
he,  the  son  of  Powhatan,  has  now 
been  reconciled  to  Opechancanough 
and  speaks  with  the  voice  of  the 
house-royal.  And  the  following  pages, 
which  tell  how  Opechancanough  him- 
self detained  the  two  white  men, 
hiding  treacherous  intent  under  a 
show  of  ceremonious  rejoicing  and 
wild  festival,  fully  maintain  the  high 
pitch  at  which  the  incident  has  been 
set.  Of  all  the  savage  peoples  with 
whom  the  unrolling  map  has  brought 
Englishmen  into  contact  none  have 
been  so  romantic  as  the  Red  Indians. 
Equal  to  the  Maories  in  eloquence 
and  in  bravery,  they  have  surpassed 
them  in  terror.  In  plain  truth,  once 
armed,  they  have  been  a  match  for 
the  European,  and  were  subdued 
eventually  by  firewater  rather  than 
by  the  rifle.  And  Miss  Johnston 
has  known  how  to  avail  herself  to 
the  full  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  their  treachery,  their  fidelity,  their 
cruelty,  and  their  valour. 

In  the  last  of  her  books,  however, 
she  dispenses  with  this  element  of 
romance.  The  Indian  still  figures 
there,  but  only  the  half-breed,  en- 
dowed with  the  vices  of  both  bloods, 
contemptible,  yet  still  dangerous. 


She  dispenses  also  with  the  aid  of 
arbitrary  adventure,  and  though  she 
still  writes  romance  it  is  the  romance 
of  character,  of  love  and  hate  that 
finds  no  outlet  in  violent  action  till 
the  tragic  close.  But  Audrey,  the 
girl  who  gives  her  name  to  the  book, 
is  a  figure  of  pure  romance,  and  the 
dawn  of  womanhood  in  her  is  beauti- 
fully rendered.  Her  story  is  this. 
The  company  of  gentlemen  adven- 
turers who  set  out  with  Governor 
Spotswood  to  explore  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains and  earn  his  badge  of  the 
Golden  Horseshoe,  fell  upon  a  cabin 
in  a  valley,  where  lived  a  pioneer,  his 
wife,  and  two  daughters,  one  a  mere 
child.  The  pretty  face  of  the  elder 
daughter  tempted  one  of  the  adven- 
venturers,  Marmaduke  Haward,  from 
his  quest,  and  after  a  few  hours' 
riding  he  turned  feigning  a  lameness. 
Losing  the  trail,  he  and  his  negro 
wandered  all  night  seeking  the  cabin, 
and  when  they  found  it,  flames  guided 
them.  Indians  had  passed  there,  and 
the  only  living  creature  left  was  the 
little  girl  cowering  in  the  grass. 
Haward  took  her  home,  riding  long 
days  through  the  forest,  and  left  her 
with  the  minister  of  his  parish, 
providing  money  for  her  maintenance. 
He  himself  went  to  England  and 
forgot  her. 

Ten  years  later,  in  the  last  days  of 
George  the  First,  he  came  back,  and 
appeared  at  a  May-day  merry-making, 
squiring  the  beautiful  Mistress  Evelyn 
Byrd  whom  he  designed  to  marry. 
Evelyn  Byrd  gave  away  the  prizes,  and 
she  gave  a  guinea  to  the  light-heeled 
lass  known  as  Darden's  Audrey  who 
won  the  foot-race.  Coming  home  in 
her  coach  through  the  woods,  she 
refused  to  marry  Haward  because  he 
did  not  love  her, — and  because  she 
loved  him.  Haward,  vexed  at  the 
rebuff,  went  home,  found  his  store 
kept  by  an  exiled  Jacobite,  flotsam 
from  the  field  of  Preston,  and  his 
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library  tenanted  by  a  tippling  school- 
master with  branded  palms.  On  the 
next  morning  he  bethought  him  to 
visit  the  parsonage,  and  Audrey.  It 
was  in  a  nest  of  her  own,  sheltered 
among  trees,  away  from  the  drunken 
parson  and  his  shrew  of  a  wife,  that 
Haward  found  her,  sitting  like  a 
Dryad.  He  found  a  girl  who  had  made 
of  her  unknown  half-remembered  bene- 
factor a  hero  and  something  of  a  saint ; 
a  girl  with  the  imagination  developed 
by  books,  for  the  drunken  parson  and 
the  thievish  schoolmaster  were  both 
scholars,  and  had  taught  a  willing 
pupil ;  and  lastly,  a  girl  who  saw  in 
him  the  refuge  from  hardship,  rough 
blows,  and  hateful  courtship.  And 
he,  living  lazily  through  a  Virginian 
summer,  finds  immense  content  in  the 
society  of  this  imaginative  child  who 
comes  to  him  among  the  flowers  of  his 
garden,  worships  him,  talks  to  him, 
and  reads  to  him  with  a  surprising 
talent  for  rendering  the  passion  of 
verse.  So  the  idyll  goes  on,  while 
outside  its  charmed  circle  rage  other 
actors, — Jean  Hugon,  the  drunken 
cross-breed,  half  Indian  half  Huguenot, 
whose  mind  is  set  on  winning  Audrey  ; 
and  the  beautiful  Evelyn  Byrd,  who 
waits  in  her  father's  house  for  the 
promised  visit  from  the  man  who  has 
declared  that  he  will  urge  his  suit 
again.  To  Audrey  Evelyn  is  the 
princess  in  a  story,  who  must  naturally 
crown  the  fortunes  of  her  wonderful 
prince ;  to  Evelyn  Audrey  is  a  minx 
and  a  wanton.  Finally  the  outside 
actors  break  in  on  the  idyll.  Hugon 
plots  to  murder  Haward  by  the  help 
of  a  rope  across  the  road,  as  he  rides 
home  at  "  the  planter's  pace."  Audrey 
learns  the  plot  and  runs  to  stop  the 
rider  ;  but  Haward  comes  in  company 
with  Colonel  Byrd,  who  checks  his 
desire  to  push  on  and  ride  down  the 
ambush.  So,  taking  another  road  for 
home,  Haward  sets  the  girl  behind  him 
still  tense  with  the  strain  of  danger. 


The  passage  which  follows  is  a  good 
example  of  Miss  Johnston's  writing. 

The  lightning  was  about  them,  and 
they  raced  to  the  booming  of  the  thunder. 
Heavy  raindrops  began  to  fall,  and  the 
wind  was  a  power  to  drive  the  riders  on. 
Its  voice  shrilled  above  the  diapason  of 
the  thunder;  the  forest  swung  to  its 
long  cry.  When  the  horses  turned  from 
the  wide  into  the  narrow  road,  they  could 
no  longer  go  abreast.  Mirza  took  the 
lead,  and  the  bay  fell  a  length  behind. 
The  branches  now  hid  the  sky ;  between 
the  flashes  there  was  Stygian  gloom,  but 
when  the  lightning  came  it  showed  far 
aisles  of  the  forest.  There  was  the  smell 
of  rain  upon  dusty  earth,  there  was  the 
wine  of  coolness  after  heat,  there  was  the 
sense  of  being  borne  upon  the  wind,  there 
was  the  leaping  of  life  within  the  veins  to 
meet  the  awakened  life  without.  Audrey 
closed  her  eyes,  and  wished  to  ride  thus 
for  ever.  Haward,  too,  travelling  fast 
through  mist  and  rain  a  road  whose  end 
was  hidden,  facing  the  wet  wind,  hearing 
the  voices  of  earth  and  sky,  felt  his  spirit 
mount  with  the  mounting  voices.  So  to 
ride  with  Love  to  doom  1  On,  and  on, 
and  on  I  Left  behind  the  sophist,  the 
apologist,  the  lover  of  the  world  with  his 
tinsel  that  was  not  gold,  his  pebbles  that 
were  not  gems  1  Only  the  man  thunder- 
ing on — the  man  and  his  mate  that  was 
meant  for  him  since  time  began!  He 
raised  his  face  to  the  strife  above,  he 
drew  his  breath,  his  hand  closed  over  the 
hand  of  the  woman  riding  with  him.  At 
the  touch  a  thrill  ran  through  them  both  ; 
had  the  lightning  with  a  sword  of  flame 
cut  the  world  from  beneath  their  feet,  they 
had  passed  on,  immortal  in  their  happi- 
ness. But  the  bolts  struck  aimlessly,  and 
the  moment  fled.  Haward  was  Haward 
again  ;  he  recognised  his  old  acquaintance 
with  a  half-humorous  half  disdainful 
smile.  The  road  was  no  longer  a  road 
that  gleamed  athwart  all  time  and  space  ; 
the  wind  had  lost  its  trumpet  tone  ;  Love 
spoke  not  in  the  thunder,  nor  seemed  so 
high  a  thing  as  the  lit  heaven.  Audrey's 
hand  was  yet  within  his  clasp ;  but 
it  was  flesh  and  blood  that  he  touched, 
not  spirit,  and  he  was  glad  that  it 
was  so.  For  her,  her  cheeks  burned, 
and  she  hid  her  eyes.  She  had  looked 
unawares,  as  by  the  lightning  glare, 
into  a  world  of  which  she  had  not 
dreamed.  Its  portals  had  shut ;  she  rode 
on  in  the  twilight  again,  and  she  could 
not  clearly  remember  what  she  had  peen. 
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But  she  was  sure  that  the  air  of  that 
country  was  sweet,  she  was  faint  with 
its  beauty,  her  heart  beat  with  violence 
to  its  far  echoes.  Moreover,  she  was 
dimly  aware  that  in  the  moment  when 
she  had  looked  there  had  been  a  baptism. 
She  had  thought  of  herself  as  a  child,  as 
a  girl ;  now  and  for  evermore  she  was  a 
woman. 

That  ends  the  idyll.  Colonel  Byrd 
that  night  puts  his  interpretation 
openly  on  Haward's  relations  with 
the  girl ;  and  Haward,  man  of  the 
world,  with  his  own  designs  on  life, 
his  own  doubts  of  the  r6le  of  King 
Cophetua,  goes  with  Colonel  Byrd  to 
Westover  as  Evelyn's  suitor.  When 
he  meets  Audrey  again,  it  is  not  in 
his  home  or  hers,  but  at  Williams- 
burgh,  when  the  whole  colony  is 
gathered  to  welcome  a  new  Governor, 
and  to  attend  his  first  ball.  Audrey 
is  there  as  the  guest  of  some  players, 
acquaintances  of  Mistress  Darden's, 
Haward  as  one  of  the  chief  gentlemen 
in  Virginia,  the  glass  of  colonial 
fashion.  Throughout  the  book,  which 
is  a  novel  of  character  not  of  incident, 
much  turns  on  the  drawing  of  this 
man ;  brave,  honourable,  gifted,  suc- 
cessful in  many  ways,  yet  essentially 
discontented  with  life ;  a  man  who  can 
fill  without  effort  the  admirable  posi- 
tion assigned  to  him,  whose  existence 
does  not  give  full  play  to  his  person- 
ality. Audrey  wakens  in  him  some- 
thing that  apart  from  her  does  not 
stir ;  she  gives  him  st  wider  range 
and  keener  emotions.  And  the 
meeting  with  her  augments  his  dis- 
taste for  the  ceremonial  side  of  life ; 
sickening  already  for  a  fever,  he  is 
indisposed  to  play  his  part  of  fine 
gentleman  at  the  ball.  A  caprice 
sends  him  instead  in  his  fine  clothes 
to  visit  Audrey  in  the  home  of  the 
players,  and  then  another  whim  takes 
hold  of  him, — to  array  the  girl  in 
stage-trappings  and  take  her  with 
him  to  the  ball.  One  need  not  follow 
out  in  detail  the  torments  inflicted  by 


Evelyn  Byrd,  the  virtuous  lady,  on 
her  rival,  the  supposed  wanton,  nor 
all  the  agony  of  suffering  which  finally 
drives  Audrey  to  seek  shelter  with 
the  player-woman  and  to  find  her 
vocation  on  the  stage.  One  need  not 
speak  of  her  reconciliation  with 
Haward,  her  one  hour  of  happiness, 
and  the  tragic  triumph  of  her  death. 
But  through  all  these  scenes  the  book 
keeps  its  charm  and  freshness  of 
suggestion  with  a  real  touch  of  ima- 
ginative and  romantic  portraiture. 

To  praise  Miss  Johnston's  work  in 
its  broader  aspect,  as  a  picture  of  the 
most  picturesque  among  the  American 
colonies  in  days  when  Virginia  had  a 
courtly  charm  that  has  never  wholly 
departed  from  the  Southern  States,  it 
will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  reader 
will  have  no  cause  for  resentment 
when  he  finds  in  these  pages  the 
names  (and  no  more)  of  Colonel 
Esmond  from  the  Virginian  Castle- 
wood.  It  would  be  of  course  un- 
reasonable to  suggest  any  comparison 
between  this  young  authoress  and  the 
creation  of  ESMOND  ;  yet  this  at  least 
Miss  Johnston  has  in  common  with 
Thackeray,  a  fine  sense  of  fitness  in 
adapting  the  diction  of  her  characters 
to  their  period.  She  steers  adroitly 
between  the  Scylla  of  pedantry  and 
the  Charybdis  of  anachronism.  This 
is  the  more  commendable  because  the 
modern  novelist  is  apt  to  fancy  that 
an  effect  of  energy  is  produced  by 
putting  the  slang  of  to-day  into  the 
mouth  of  some  one  presumed  to  have 
existed  centuries  ago.  Take  for  ex- 
ample Mr.  R.  W.  Chambers,  a  writer 
of  considerable  talent  who  is  doing 
in  his  last  book  CARDIGAN  precisely 
the  sort  of  thing  that  Miss  Johnston 
did  before  him.  One  idiom  indeed 
which  recurs  repeatedly  throughout 
CARDIGAN  might  as  well  belong  to 
the  eighteenth  as  the  twentieth 
century,  being  equally  strange  to  us 
in  either,  the  use  of  the  verb  conduct 
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as  equivalent  to  behave.  "Felicity, 
will  you  promise  te  conduct  as  be- 
comes your  station  ?  "  But  the  point 
we  have  to  make  touches  rather  such 
a  passage  as  follows  : 

"Where  is  your  mate?"  asked  Rolfe 
anxiously. 

"  Hiram  ?  Full  of  war-arrows  t'other 
side  of  Crown  Gap." 

"  Scalped.?  "  asked  Eolfe  in  a  low  tone. 

"  I  reckon  he  is.  He  never  knowed 
nothing  after  the  third  arrow.  Them 
Wyandottes  done  it." 

"  You  orter  be  glad  you  got  through, 
Ben  Pince,"  said  Rolfe  grimly. 


"  I  am — drat  that  boy  1  where's  my 
beer  ?  Gimme  the  pot  and  quit  gaping. 
Hain't  you  never  seed  a  express  before  ?  " 

This  in  a  book  where  the  characters, 
of  George  the  Third's  time,  are  fre- 
quently made  to  speak  in  a  stilted 
English  more  suggestive  of  Common- 
wealth days.  From  such  defects  of 
workmanship  Miss  Johnston  is  free. 
But  better  than  her  lack  of  defects 
is  her  positive  quality  of  imagina- 
tion, of  invention, —  in  a  word,  of 
romance. 
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IN  dealing  with  the  question  of 
securing  our  hold  on  South  Africa 
after  the  war  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  enter  into  any  controversy  of  a 
party  character.  Both  political  par- 
ties,— those  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  late  Government — are  agreed 
that  we  must  maintain  our  hold  on 
South  Africa  if  the  Empire  is  to  con- 
tinue to  exist.  Even  our  Continental 
critics,  who  devote  so  much  of  their 
attention  to  our  affairs,  and  exhibit 
so  much  of  vicarious  humanitarianism 
in  their  criticism  of  our  conduct  in 
the  war,  admit  that  the  Empire  is 
entitled  to  regard  its  existence  as 
legitimate,  and  that  we  are  not  quite 
to  be  ranked  in  the  category  of  the 
pirate  States  of  Barbary — hostes 
humani  generis.  We  must  be  thank- 
ful for  such  small  mercies. 

The  Progressive  party  among  the 
burghers  of  the  two  Republics  in 
Pretoria  and  Bloemfontein,  with 
whom  I  was  associated  for  some  years, 
recognised  in  full  the  legitimacy  of 
the  existence  of  the  Empire,  its  bene- 
ficent mission  in  carrying  the  banner 
of  justice  and  humanity  through 
Africa;  but  much  more  than  that, 
they  recognised  their  duty  of  co- 
operating with  the  policy  of  the 
Imperial  Power  which  guarded  the 
seas  and  kept  the  peace  of  South 
Africa  for  all  its  inhabitants,  whether 
British  or  Dutch,  German,  French,  or 
of  Huguenot  descent.  The  policy  of 
that  Progressive  party  was  to  welcome 
all  European  immigrants  as  equals, 
and,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir 
John  Brand,  President  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  for  twenty-five  years,  to 
build  up  in  the  Republics  of  the  Vaal 


and  the  Orange  River  a  great  State, 
destined  to  fuse  in  a  confederation  all 
South  Africa  under  Imperial  protec- 
tion and  guidance. 

We  must  all  regret  that  the  wise 
and  enlightened  principles  of  this 
party  were  not  followed.  It  casts  a 
deep  gloom  of  tragedy  over  the  pre- 
sent prolonged  struggle  to  reflect  that, 
as  Lord  Kitchener  has  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  despatch  to  President  Steyn, 
the  leaders  of  that  party  of  progress 
and  enlightenment  are  among  the 
most  gallant  of  our  opponents  in  the 
field,  deeming  it  their  duty  when 
war  came, — a  war  they  had  opposed 
— to  take  sides  with  their  own  people. 
This  is  a  sentiment  which  we  can 
heartily  wish  were  more  widely  felt  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

For  the  purposes,  therefore,  of 
excluding  from  our  consideration  all 
pending  controversies  which  might 
have  a  bearing  on  party  politics,  I  do 
not  propose  to  consider  here  any 
question  of  negotiation  with  the 
enemy  before  the  end  of  the  war,  or 
any  steps,  legislative  or  administra- 
tive, to  be  taken  by  the  civil  or 
military  authorities  before  peace  is 
restored.  For  the  same  reason  I  pro- 
pose to  omit  any  consideration  of  the 
wide  question  of  re-organising  naval  or 
military  administration  at  home  ;  not 
so  much  because  these  are  necessarily, 
or,  indeed,  usually,  associated  with 
party  politics,  as  that  they  affect  the 
stability  and  the  general  defence  of 
the  Empire  all  over  the  world,  and 
not  South  Africa  in  any  greater 
degree  than  Canada,  Australia,  or 
India. 

The    conditions    of    the    problem, 
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therefore,  of  retaining  our  hold  on 
South  Africa  after  the  war, — limited 
in  the  manner  I  have  already  de- 
scribed by  the  elimination  of  questions 
lending  themselves  to  party  politics, 
or  to  questions  affecting  the  general 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  Empire, 
and  not  of  South  Africa  alone — may 
briefly  be  stated  to  be  concerned  with 
a  consideration  of  the  relative  num- 
bers and  military  efficiency  of  the 
Boer  and  the  British  population  at 
the  present  moment,  and  for  a  genera- 
tion to  come. 

Let  us  first   consider  the    relative 
numbers    of    the    Boer   and    British 
population.     Roughly    speaking,    the 
Boer     population     in    South   Africa, 
taking  all  the  Colonies  together,  from 
the  Zambesi  to  the  sea,  number  about 
350,000  ;  the  British-descended  popu- 
lation   number    less    than    300,000. 
That  disproportion    itself   is   formid- 
able, but   it   becomes  more  so  when 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  Boer  population.     Precisely  as 
the    Germans    predict    their    future 
supremacy  over  France  as  a  result  of 
their  rapidly  increasing   numbers,  so 
do  the  Boers  look  forward  to  a  time 
when,    by   sheer  weight  of  numbers, 
their  influence  will   become  predomi- 
nant among  the  European  population 
of  South  Africa.     To  illustrate   this 
proportionate  increase,  it  is  sufficient 
to   recall    the    fact   that   in    1898    a 
Bill  was  introduced  into    the  Trans- 
vaal Volksraad  on  lines  such  as  those 
of  the  recent  legislation  of  the  French 
Assembly  and  the  ancient  legislation 
of    the  later    Roman    Empire.     This 
Bill    provided    that    burghers    with 
large  families    should    be  assisted  by 
the   grant  of  a  farm  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.     A  large  family  was  de- 
fined to  mean  one  consisting  of  more 
than  twelve  sons  capable  of  bearing 
arms  for  the  Republic. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  pro- 
bable attitude    of    the    Boer   people 


towards  British  administration  and 
their  British  fellow-citizens.  To  put 
it  briefly,  I  may  say  that,  after  a 
long  association  with  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Boer  people,  their 
attitude  will  be  determined  by  the 
numbers  and  the  military  efficiency 
of  the  mass  of  the  British  civilian 
population.  No  Government  relying 
merely  on  the  protection  of  a  profes- 
sional army  will  ever  be  regarded  by 
the  Boers  as  other  than  a  temporary 
military  domination.  One  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  war  was  the  con- 
tempt felt  by  the  Boers  for  the 
average  British  civilian,  who  did  not 
know  how  to  ride  a  horse  or  to  use 
a  rifle,  to  measure  distances  with  his 
eye,  or  to  take  cover.  Incidentally, 
perhaps,  there  was  much  that  was 
reasonable  in  this  attitude  of  mind, 
having  regard  to  the  presence  in 
South  Africa  of  overwhelming  masses 
of  a  subject-race,  outnumbering  the 
European  by  ten  to  one,  whose  sub- 
ordination must  necessarily  depend  in 
the  long  run  on  the  possession  by  the 
Europeans  of  commanding  military 
force. 

There  is  also  to  be  remembered  the 
stubborn  and  resolute  character  of  the 
Boer  people, — the  descendants  of  the 
Hollanders  who  fought  against  Alva 
at  the  fortress  of  Briel,  of  the  French 
Huguenots  who  followed  Henry  of 
Navarre  at  Ivry,  and  of  the  German 
peasant  who  gathered  spears  at  Sem- 
pach.  Their  religious  fanaticism  will 
last  for  our  time  and  generation ; 
their  conviction  that  they  are  the 
Lord's  elect,  and  that  His  sword  will 
smite  not  in  vain,  will  continue.  So 
will  continue  their  estimation  of 
British  inconsistency, — the  unfortu- 
nate heritage  of  our  well-meaning  but 
vacillating  policy,  blown  about  by 
every  wind  of  party.  They  will  still, 
and  for  our  time,  continue  to  hope 
that  one  Imperial  administration  will 
reverse  the  acts  of  its  predecessor. 
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Paardeberg  has  clouded,  but  not  ex- 
tinguished, the  memory  of  Majuba 
Hill. 

Another  factor  in  the  situation,  to 
be  steadily  borne  in  mind,  is  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  disarming  the 
Boers.  Many  rash  suggestions  to  this 
effect  have  been  made  in  the  colonial 
and  home  press,  such  as  that  the 
Boers  should  only  be  allowed  to  carry 
shot-guns  or  sporting  rifles.  Anyone 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  realise  either 
the  physical  or  social  conditions  of  the 
country  will  see  that  to  carry  out 
these  suggestions  would  be  as  impolitic 
as  impracticable.  It  is  a  sheer  neces- 
sity of  life  that  every  European  in  a 
community  overshadowed  by  an  over- 
whelming Kaffir  majority  of  ten  to 
one  should  be  armed  ;  neither  life  nor 
property  would  be  safe  otherwise.  It 
may  surprise  some  home  -  staying 
Britons  to  learn  that  in  Bulawayo, 
Johannesburg,  and  other  places, 
women's  revolver- clubs  have  been 
formed.  Besides  this  consideration, 
it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  it 
would  be  physically  impossible  to 
restrict  the  Boers  to  the  possession  of 
shot-guns  and  sporting  rifles.  On 
account  of  the  length  of  the  frontier 
of  the  new  Colonies,  the  vastness  of 
the  territory,  and  the  facilities  for 
concealing  arms  and  ammunition,  gun- 
running  could  not  be  checked  from 
the  German  and  Portuguese  border. 
So  long  as  a  farmer  is  willing  to  give 
£25  in  money  or  money's  worth  for  a 
rifle  which  can  be  bought  for  £5  in 
Hamburg,  commercial  enterprise  may 
be  relied  upon  to  blend  profit  with  a 

triotic  blow  at  perfidious  Albion. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  present 
condition  of  the  British  civilian  popula- 
tion. The  British- descended  colonists 
are  usually  good  shots  and  scouts  if 
brought  up  in  the  country.  This  is 
especially  the  case  among  the  English- 
speaking  farmers  in  the  Eastern 
Colony,  but  not  necessarily  so  with 


regard  to  the  British  residents  in  the 
coast  towns,  although  during  the  war 
the  formation  of  Town  Guards  has 
somewhat  modified  this  condition. 

The  case  of  the  British  immigrant 
stands,  of  course,  on  an  entirely 
different  footing.  Owing  to  well- 
known  historical  causes, — chiefly  the 
insular  position  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  British  reliance  on  the  Navy, 
the  organisation  of  the  professional 
Army  by  George  the  Third,  the 
growth  of  industrialism,  and  the 
herding  of  the  people  in  the  great 
towns — the  British  people  have  be- 
come disarmed,  without  realising  the 
enormous  political  consequences  of 
this  unconscious  step,  more  especially 
on  our  action  and  prestige  abroad. 
That  some  of  the  dangers  of  this 
position  are  being  realised  is  becoming 
evident  from,  among  other  things, 
Lord  Salisbury's  call  to  learn  the  use 
of  arms,  through  the  formation  of  rifle 
clubs,  issued  to  the  civilian  population 
at  home. 

Among  both  of  these  classes,  the 
South  African  born  and  British  immi- 
grant, the  birth-rate  is  not  so  high  as 
among  the  Boers.  Among  the  Boers 
a  large  family  means  that  the  head  of 
the  family  is  a  person  of  considerable 
importance  and  power  in  the  com- 
munity, as  all  his  sons  are  capable  of 
acquiring,  and  usually  do  acquire, 
farms.  The  Bywoner  class  (the  sub- 
tenants on  the  farm  of  another),  is  a 
recent  growth  in  the  Republics,  and, 
be  it  said  in  passing,  an  ominous  and 
significant  one,  due,  as  regards  the 
late  Republics,  to  the  stoppage  of  the 
trek  by  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes's  annexation 
of  Rhodesia,  and  elsewhere  partly  to 
the  Roman-Dutch  law  of  equal  par- 
tition of  land  among  co-heirs,  and 
partly  to  the  absence  of  a  Homestead 
Exemption  Act  preventing  farmers 
being  expropriated  for  debt.  Possibly 
the  newer  economic  conditions  arising 
from  residence  in  the  vast,  undeveloped 
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country  of  South  Africa  may  lead  to 
an  increase  in  the  birth-rate  of  the 
British-descended  colonists  and  of  the 
British  immigrant ;  but  no  certain 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  anti- 
cipation, since  we  can  see  by  reference 
to  Australian  experience  that  a  most 
regrettable  tendency  in  the  other 
direction  is  noticeable.  Taking  pre- 
sent factors  as  constant,  it  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  within  the  present 
generation  the  Boer  majority  will 
become  overwhelming,  unless  direct 
Imperial  action  be  taken  to  prevent  it. 
Such  action  can  only  take  the  form 
of  the  active  promotion  by  the  State 
of  immigration  from  home  and  the 
British  Colonies.  This  leads  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  the  presence  of  a  British 
civilian  population  is  essential  to  the 
retention  of  the  Imperial  hold  on 
South  Africa. 

It  will  appear  to  anyone  who  dis- 
passionately considers  the  subject  that 
it  is  impossible  to  retain  our  South 
African  dominion  by  relying  exclu- 
sively on  the  services  of  professional 
soldiers,  whether  of  the  Imperial 
Army,  or  of  local  corps  such  as  the 
South  African  Constabulary.  In  the 
first  place,  the  enormous  cost  is  to  be 
considered.  A  corps  of  25,000  men, 
such  as  the  South  African  Constabu- 
lary under  Major-General  Baden- 
Powell,  receiving  pay  at  the  rate 
of  five  shillings  per  day,  will  cost 
£2,000,000  a  year;  100,000  paid  at 
the  same  rate  would  need  £8,000,000 
a  year.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
incidence  of  taxation  necessary  to 
raise  such  enormous  sums,  two 
dangers  have  specially  to  be  guarded 
against,  —  one  political,  the  other 
economic,  in  character.  If  all  or 
most  of  such  taxation  be  levied  on 
the  British  taxpayer  at  home,  we 
must  expect  to  encounter  not  alone 
active  opposition  to  the  levying,  which 
might  end  in  lowering  the  efficiency  of 


the  Imperial  Army  as  regards  numbers 
or  equipment,  but  also  further  vacilla- 
tion in  the  Imperial  policy,  leading  to 
ill-judged  attempts  to  conciliate  the 
irreconcilables  in  South  Africa,  with 
the  object  of  reducing  the  military 
expenditure.  An  opponent  of  the 
Imperial  policy  has  been  good  enough 
to  place  on  record  his  opinion  that, 
when  the  income-tax  is  two  shillings 
in  the  pound,  there  will  be  a  good 
many  pro-Boers  in  England.  Without 
sharing  in  this  opinion, — the  Empire 
has  shown  its  readiness  to  sacrifice 
untold  millions  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  war — it  is  still  our  duty  to  re- 
member that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
render  the  retention  of  the  Empire  in 
South  Africa  unpopular  on  account  of 
the  excessive  taxation  involved  in  its 
maintenance. 

If  it  be  said,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  would  be  unnecessary,  in  order 
to  uphold  a  large  standing  army  in 
South  Africa,  to  resort  to  the  purses 
of  the  British  taxpayers,  and  that  the 
gold  mines  of  the  Transvaal  present 
a  readier,  and  indeed  inexhaustible, 
source  from  which  to  draw,  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  the  present  out- 
put of  those  mines  is  by  no  means  an 
inexhaustible  source  to  provide  for 
taxation,  amounting  as  it  does  to 
£11,000,000  a  year,  taxed  to  the 
amount  of  £4,000,000;  and  if  the 
taxation  were  increased  to  a  point 
which  would  not  allow  of  returns  to 
shareholders,  the  mines  would  cease 
to  be  worked.  Another,  and  equally 
important  consideration  is  this,  that 
an  unduly  heavy  taxation  on  the 
output  would  check  the  development 
of  hitherto  unworked  gold-areas — a 
matter  the  importance  of  which 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  is  well- 
known  that  there  are  enormous  tracts 
of  undeveloped  mineral-bearing  areas 
throughout  the  Transvaal. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  see 
that,  relying  solely  on  a  professional 
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army  to  retain  South  Africa  by 
military  force  is  impracticable ;  and, 
as  military  force  is  absolutely  essential 
in  the  face  of  the  anticipated  opposi- 
tion of  the  Boers,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  method  of 
retaining  our  armed  hold  is  to  en- 
courage and  organise  immigration 
from  home  and  the  Colonies,  and  to 
procure  the  universal  arming  of  all 
British  colonists. 

To  equalise  the  proportion  of  British 
and  Dutch-descended  inhabitants  in 
South  Africa,  it  is  essential  to  estab- 
lish a  British  Board  of  State-aided 
immigration  of  those  destined  to 
settle  on  the  land  as  agriculturists. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  immigration 
of  the  urban  and  industrial  popula- 
tion, State  interference  is  hardly 
necessary ;  the  inducement  of  high 
wages  to  be  obtained  at  the  mines, 
and  in  connection  with  the  various 
trades  and  industries  in  the  towns, 
will  prove  an  amply  sufficient  attrac- 
tion, without  any  form  of  artificial 
encouragement.  But  it  is  different 
in  the  case  of  agriculturists.  The 
isolated  individuals  who  usually  emi- 
grate of  themselves  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
the  capital  wherewith  to  purchase  the 
land  for  agricultural  cultivation,  nor 
the  skill  to  select  it,  nor  the  infor- 
mation as  to  the  conditions  necessary 
to  successful  farming,  having  regard  to 
the  exceptional  plagues  which  harass 
the  South  African  farmer,  such  as 
locusts,  horse-sickness,  and  rinderpest. 
Information  on  all  these  subjects  can 
easily  be  collected  and  distributed  by 
a  Board  of  Government  experts. 

Now,  the  political  importance  of 
settling  as  much  of  the  British  popula- 
tion on  the  land  as  possible  is  almost 
self-evident.  A  time  must  come, 
within  a  few  short  generations,  when 
the  gold  of  the  Rand  mines  will  be 
exhausted  ;  and  if,  by  that  time,  a 
considerable  majority  of  the  British 
farmers  be  not  settled  on  the  land, 


we  shall  revert  to  the  condition  of 
things  existing  prior  to  1881,  and 
find  the  British  population  in  a  small 
minority  as  contrasted  with  the  Boers ; 
for,  of  course,  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  gold  the  urban  population  will 
tend  to  disappear  also.  If,  however, 
at  present,  while  the  large  population 
of  the  mining  cities  exists  to  supply 
an  immediate  market  for  agricultural 
produce  at  the  door,  advantage  be 
taken  of  this  opportunity  of  settling 
the  country  with  agriculturists,  agri- 
culture will  have  had  a  fair  start 
before  the  gold  can  disappear. 

The  precedent  of  1821  shows  how 
successful  as  a  political  measure,  and 
how  free  of  ultimate  cost  to  the 
Government,  State-aided  immigration 
to  Africa  may  be.  The  Eastern  Pro- 
vince of  Cape  Colony,  the  outcome 
of  that  scheme  of  immigration,  affords 
the  only  example  of  a  completely 
English-speaking  community  in  South 
Africa.  Any  other  policy  than  that 
of  settling  agricultural  colonists  on 
the  new  lands  will  simply  end  in 
leaving  Johannesburg  and  Barberton 
so  many  Zimbabwes,  with  nothing 
left  of  the  once  thronged  city  but  the 
hills  of  the  blue-grey  dust  of  the  tail- 
ings and  the  hideous  pits  of  the  dis- 
used shafts.  On  the  veld  the  Boer 
would  flourish  in  unrestrained  pre- 
dominance ;  and,  with  the  departure 
of  the  British  urban  population  would 
disappear  the  British  flag. 

Several  Commissions  would  need 
to  be  appointed  to  carry  out  this 
policy  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale. 
A  Land  Commission  in  South  Africa 
would  be  required  to  select  laud  suit- 
able for  agriculture,  much  more  of 
which  is  available  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  erroneous  impression 
that  the  territories  of  the  new  Colonies 
contain  little  agricultural  land  is  due 
to  more  causes  than  one.  In  the  first 
place,  as  part  of  a  political  propa- 
ganda, this  idea  has  been  sedulously 
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spread  with  the  object  of  checking 
British  immigration.  In  the  next, 
the  Boers  have  never  been  agricul- 
turists to  any  considerable  extent, 
with  the  exception  of  the  farms  of 
what  used  to  be  known  as  the  Con- 
quered Territory  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  being  a  portion  of  Basutoland, 
the  granary  of  South  Africa,  annexed 
by  the  Orange  Free  State  in  1869. 
Again,  the  British  population  has  not 
taken  to  agriculture,  being  attracted 
by  the  high  wages  of  the  mines  and 
the  rapid  fortunes  to  be  made  by 
speculation  in  them.  Besides  this, 
the  adventurous  spirits  who  are 
tempted  to  pioneer  in  new  countries 
are  rarely  those  to  whom  the  quieter 
life  and  smaller  profits  of  agriculture 
afford  attractions.  Then  again,  the 
total  absence  of  irrigation-works  on 
a  large  scale  prevents  great  tracts 
of  land  being  cultivable.  Between 
the  reef  of  the  Witwatersrand  and 
Johannesburg  and  the  Magaliesberg 
mountain-range  beyond  Pretoria,  a 
distance  of  forty  miles,  stretches  a 
wide  tract  of  land  which  only  requires 
irrigation  to  bloom  like  a  garden.  In 
this  tract,  immediately  to  the  north 
of  Johannesburg,  stands  an  extensive 
wood,  miles  in  circumference,  called 
the  Sachsenwald,  only  nine  or  ten 
years  old,  the  trees  in  which  have 
acquired  a  growth  which,  I  am  in- 
formed, would  require  thirty  years  in 
England. 

As  to  the  land  to  be  selected,  there 
are  very  considerable  districts  not  in 
the  hands  of  Boer  farmers.  These 
consist,  on  the  one  hand,  of  Govern- 
ment land,  with  which,  of  course,  the 
Land  Commission  could  immediately 
deal,  and,  on  the  other,  tracts  in  the 
possession  of  various  land-companies 
with  whom  arrangements  could  be 
entered  into  by  the  Government.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  case 
of  any  difficulty  being  found  in  fixing 
reasonable  terms  for  such  transfers, 


though  there  is  hardly  any  reason  to 
anticipate  such  a  contingency,  there 
is  always  the  reserve  legislative  power 
of  the  Government,  such  as  has  been 
exercised  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  to  provide  for  the  resump- 
tion of  uncultivated  lands  into  the 
hands  of  the  State  from  which  the 
land  had  been  originally  acquired. 

Another  Commission  would  be  re- 
quired,— an  Immigration  Board  to 
sit  in  England — for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  suitable  families  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Africa.  Associated  with 
this,  agricultural  training-colleges 
would  be  also  necessary ;  and  an  in- 
cidental advantage  of  this  would  of 
course  be  the  relieving  of  the  congested 
population  of  many  of  the  cities. 

Personally  I  should  be  in  favour 
of  founding  agricultural  villages  in 
South  Africa,  with  general  powers  of 
supervision  over  agricultural  methods. 
With  this  system  the  Boers  are 
already  familiar,  in  the  case  of  agri- 
culture conducted  on  the  lands  of  the 
townships.  Besides  ensuring  uni- 
formity of  cultivation  and  the  adoption 
of  improved  methods  of  farming,  this 
would  also  act  as  a  great  stimulus  to 
immigration,  by  preventing  the  isola- 
tion and  dulness  which  are  the  chief 
deterrents  to  the  adoption  of  the  life 
of  a  farmer.  In  an  excellent  book  by 
Mr.  W.  Bleloch,  of  Johannesburg, 
this  matter  of  village  cultivation  is 
considered. 

There  is  less  necessity  for  entering 
at  length  into  the  formation  of  an 
Irrigation  Board,  as  it  has  been 
already  announced  that  such  a  Board 
has  been  formed  in  the  new  Colonies, 
and  that  steps  have  been  taken  to 
organise  an  extensive  system.  It  is 
fortunate  that  in  the  expert  service 
of  India  and  Egypt  the  Government 
of  the  new  Colonies  has  material  to 
draw  upon  wherefrom  to  obtain  the 
soundest  advice,  and  officials  of  wide 
experience. 
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In  advocating  the  universal  arming 
of  all  British  colonists  in  South  Africa 
— of  the  whole  civilian  white  popula- 
tion— it  will  be  seen  that  I  have 
confined  myself  to  considerations 
peculiarly  affecting  South  Africa  as 
an  integral  portion  of  the  Empire. 
Lord  Salisbury's  call  to  civilians  of 
the  Empire  to  learn  the  use  of  arms, 
if  our  existence  is  to  be  maintained, 
•of  course  lends  additional  weight  to 
these  considerations,  peculiarly  affect- 
ing a  country  containing  a  large  and 
disaffected  minority  of  Europeans  and 
such  an  overwhelming  number  of  the 
subject  race.  No  serious  politician 
•ever  dreams  that  the  training  of  every 
citizen  of  the  Empire  to  be  a  good 
rifle-shot  in  the  least  diminishes  the 
importance  of  maintaining  our  com- 
mand of  the  seas  by  the  Imperial 
Navy,  and,  as  our  second  line  of 
defence,  an  efficient  and  highly- 
trained  Army.  No  one  imagines  that 
a  million  of  civilian  rifles  would,  in 
actual  warfare,  unless  directed  by 
professionally  trained  soldiers,  be 
other  than  Prince  Bismarck's  "  mob 
of  men  with  guns."  Indeed,  one  of 
the  most  urgent  questions  of  the  hour, 
as  soldiers  and  sailors,  I  understand, 
are  generally  agreed,  is  the  raising 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  proficiency  the 
professional  training  of  officers  of  the 
Imperial  Army, — the  rendering  the 
profession  in  every  respect  the  serious, 
absorbing,  and  life-long  pursuit  of 
those  citizens  who  elect  to  follow  that 
method  of  serving  the  State.  And, 
of  course,  in  the  furtherance  of  that 
od,  the  widening  of  the  sphere  of 
selection  on  which  the  State  can 
draw,  by  increased  pay,  and  in  other 
ways,  creating  that  carrier e  ouverte 
talents  which  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Napoleon  the  First  the 
materials  for  his  wonderful  corps  of 
officers. 

For  South  Africa,  therefore,  I 
would  advocate  the  appointing  of  a 


Commission  to  be  specially  charged 
with  the  arming  of  all  British  colon- 
ists. Volunteer  corps  are  at  present, 
it  is  announced,  being  organised  out 
of  the  Imperial  Light  Horse  and  the 
other  irregular  corps  who  have  vin- 
dicated from  Elandslaagte  to  Mafe- 
king,  from  Paardeberg  to  Pretoria, 
the  high  courage  of  the  Uitlanders  of 
Johannesburg.  But,  besides  this,  the 
organisation  of  rifle-clubs,  on  the 
model  suggested  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
is  quite  feasible  for  all  the  civilian 
population  of  the  towns  of  Johannes- 
burg, Barberton,  and  the  other  mining 
centres,  and  is  in  fact  much  more 
easy  of  accomplishment  than  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  veld  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  rifle-ranges 
of  sufficient  size ;  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  use  Morris  Tubes* 

As  a  prelude  to  this  training  of 
the  adult  population,  cadet  corps 
should  be  organised  in  all  schools. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  every 
Boer  boy  of  fourteen  is  counted  as 
a  soldier,  under  the  command  of  the 
field-cornet  of  his  district. 

Of  course,  all  these  measures  I  have 
advocated  must  necessarily  proceed 
on  the  Boer  model,  rifles  and  ammu- 
nition being  provided  free  of  charge 
by  the  State.  Obviously,  also,  com- 
petitions should  be  organised,  and 
prizes  offered  to  stimulate  the  main- 
tenance of  efficiency. 

The  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  two 
late  Republics  is  a  subject  which  covers 
a  very  wide  field,  and  one  on  which 
very  much  might  be  said ;  but  hardly 
with  immediate  relevance  to  the 
question  with  which  I  am  mainly 
dealing,  namely,  that  of  British  immi- 
gration. On  some  future  occasion 
I  hope  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject 
comprehensively;  but  what  I  here 
wish  to  point  out  is  that  all  the  laws 
of  the  two  Republics,  in  accordance 
with  our  invariable  practice  when 
acquiring  new  territories,  whether  by 
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conquest  or  cession,  remain  in  force 
until  they  are  repealed. 

Now,  many  of  these  laws  are  inten- 
tionally framed  to  exclude  British 
immigration,  even  though  that  is  not 
their  apparent  purpose.  Further- 
more, a  deliberate  omission  to  enact 
laws  has  often  been  dictated  by  pre- 
cisely the  same  motive. 

To  take  an  instance  of  the  former 
category  of  laws.  The  Gold  Law  of 
the  Transvaal  Republic  is  so  framed 
that,  without  making  any  reference 
to  British  immigration,  it  is  calculated 
to  exclude  it.  The  policy  of  the  law, 
while  apparently  only  aiming  at  secur- 
ing the  revenue  of  the  State,  is  really 
calculated  to  throw  the  ownership  of 
the  mining  areas  into  as  few  hands 
as  possible.  The  policy  of  the  ruling 
class  was  to  make  the  Uitlander 
European  population  as  small  as 
possible.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
taxing  of  the  mining  claims.  Mining 
claims  were  obliged  to  pay  a  tax, 
whether  they  were  being  worked  or  not. 
This,  at  first  sight,  appears  equitable 
enough ;  yet,  if  this  taxation  had 
been  adjusted  to  the  actual  output, 
while  the  revenue  of  the  State  would 
have  been  as  great  or  greater,  the 
number  of  European  immigrants  hold- 
ing mining  properties  would  have 
been  vastly  increased. 

In  this  manner  the  law  worked. 
As  the  tax  on  the  mining  claims  had 
to  be  paid  whether  they  were  being 
worked  or  not,  the  result  was  that 
in  times  of  depression  the  poorer 
holders, — in  many  cases  the  actual 
discoverers  of  the  mine — became  un- 
able to  pay  these  dues;  and  conse- 
quently, under  the  law,  the  property 
lapsed  to  the  State.  What,  then, 
became  of  those  claims?  Under  the 
law  they  were  obliged  to  be  put  up 
to  auction  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  In  times  of  commercial  de- 
pression necessarily  the  highest  bid- 
ders, and  indeed  the  only  bidders, 


must  be  the  great  financial  corpora- 
tions, already  in  possession  of  large 
mining  areas.  In  this  way  so  many 
possible  British  rifles  were  being 
steadily  excluded.  But,  it  may  be 
asked,  why  could  not  the  poorer 
claim-holders  dispose  of  their  claims 
in  times  of  prosperity,  and  before 
times  of  depression  came  ?  The  answer 
is  simple  :  in  all  the  financial  centres 
of  Europe,  the  incidence  of  the  Boer 
Gold  Law  was  perfectly  understood  ; 
and  financiers,  knowing  that  the- 
properties  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
the  poorer  men,  would  either  refuse 
to  buy  at  all,  waiting  for  times  of 
depression,  or  else  compel  the  seller 
to  dispose  of  his  claims  at  their  own 
price,  it  may  be  at  one-twentieth  part 
of  their  value,  being  well  aware  that 
time  was  running  against  him,  and 
that  he  was  in  reality  selling  in  a 
forced  market.  If  the  Boer  law  were 
otherwise,  and  the  tax  was  levied  on 
the  gold-output  and  not  on  the  claims, 
the  financiers  would  know  that  time 
was  not  running  against  the  poorer 
vendor,  and  that  he  could  not  be 
forced  to  sell  at  a  loss  by  waiting  for 
times  of  depression. 

Thus,  the  object  of  the  Boer  Gold 
Law  to  exclude  British  immigration 
was  effected,  whether  in  times  of 
prosperity  or  of  depression. 

Similarly,  a  deliberate  abstention 
from  proclaiming  new  gold-areas  was 
a  consequence  of  the  law  which  left 
such  proclamation  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  instead  of  allowing  any 
prospector  to  acquire  possession  of 
gold-mines  wherever  he  found  them. 
Several  districts  in  the  Transvaal  are 
known  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  and  the 
proclamation  of  these  districts  has 
been  steadily  refused,  with,  of  course, 
the  same  effect, — the  checking  of 
British  immigration. 

Other  laws  might  be  adduced  in 
this  connection ;  but  it  will  here  be 
sufficient  to  notice  the  Customs  Law, 
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which,  by  raising  unduly  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  repressed  the 
growth  of  the  British  urban  popula- 
tion, while  it  had  no  effect  on  the 
Boer  dwellers  on  the  veld,  who  never 
wished  to  do  more  than  raise  the 
small  quantities  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce which  practically  sufficed  for 
their  subsistence. 

To  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  a 
thorough  policy  of  consolidating  the 
Imperial  dominion  in  South  Africa, 
and  laying  broad  and  deep  its  founda- 
tion, steps  should  be  taken  without 
delay  to  facilitate  the  formation  of 
that  Federation  of  South  Africa  which 
has  been  the  object  of  so  many  Im- 
perial statesmen  in  the  past,  and  the 
record  of  which  design  furnishes  us 
with  such  a  warning  as  the  names  of 
Sir  George  Grey,  Sir  Philip  Wode- 
house,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  bring 
to  our  minds, — a  record  of  Imperial 
vacillation,  infirmity  of  purpose,  and 
vicarious  magnanimity. 

On  the  general  desirability  of 
Federation  in  South  Africa  all  parties, 
loyal  to  the  Empire,  are  agreed.  The 
only  objection  raised  to  the  proposal 
being  considered  at  the  present  time 
is  the  suggestion,  made  in  some 
quarters,  that  we  should  wait  until 
the  various  States  of  which  South 
Africa  is  composed  should  voluntarily 
combine.  To  this  objection  I  would 
reply  that  to  wait  for  unanimity  on 
this  question  is  to  relegate  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  to  the  unending 
future.  Unanimity  on  a  measure 
such  as  this,  intended  to  strengthen 
the  Imperial  hold  on  South  Africa, 
can  never  be  anticipated  by  any  man 
who  understands  fully  the  conditions 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  many  of  these  ter- 
ritories, such  as  Basutoland  and 
Bechuanaland,  are  Native  Reserves ; 
and  that  the  vast  subject  native  popu- 


lation of  6,000,000  being  unfit,  and, 
as  I  believe,  destined  for  ever  to  re- 
main unfit,  for  representative  insti- 
tutions, cannot  and  should  not  be 
consulted  at  all.  In  the  next  place, 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  very 
large  section  of  the  European  popu- 
lation,— some  people  might  say  even 
half — of  Boer  blood  and  speech,  are 
disaffected  towards  the  Empire,  and 
are  not  likely  to  acquiesce  in  any 
step  intended  to  strengthen  its  hold  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will  make  every 
endeavour  to  weaken  it.  Again, 
looking  at  the  existing  constitution 
of  Cape  Colony,  and  the  large  number 
of  voters  under  the  sway  of  the 
Afrikander  Bond,  no  consent  of  a 
Parliament,  so  largely  representing 
anti-British  sentiment  that  its  sitting 
has  had  to  be  suspended  during  the 
war,  can  be  expected  in  our  time  or 
generation.  Interminable  intrigues 
and  ultimate  rejection  of  the  proposal 
might  safely  be  counted  on  ;  exactly 
as  the  Federation  scheme  of  Lord  Car- 
narvon and  Mr.  Froude  was  rejected 
through  Afrikander  influence.  In 
the  case  of  the  loyal  Colonies  of 
Natal  and  Rhodesia,  no  difficulty 
need  be  anticipated. 

On  the  other  hand,  supreme  legis- 
lative power  is  now  vested  in  the 
High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa. 
He  governs  in  Basutoland  through 
the  Resident,  who  is  his  delegate, 
in  the  Orange  River  Colony  through 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  Rhodesia 
through  the  Deputy  High  Commis- 
sioner, in  the  Transvaal  directly  as 
Governor.  Legislation  is  exercised 
by  proclamation  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner. It  is,  therefore,  clearly 
within  his  competence  to  create,  by 
proclamation,  a  Council  consisting 
of  members  from  all  the  States  and 
Territories  of  South  Africa,  in  the 
first  instance  nominated ;  later  on, 
when  order  is  completely  restored, 
and  all  parties  in  the  community 
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have  recognised  the  inevitable,  the 
members  might  be  wholly  or  partly 
elected. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  not 
attempted  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  various  subjects  here  touched 
upon.  Nor  have  I  advocated  British 
immigration,  the  arming  of  civilians, 
and  the  federation  of  South  Africa  as 
the  sole  measures  needed  to  make  our 
hold  on  South  Africa  secure.  There 
are  others,  dealing  with  matters  of 
moment,  on  which  I  have  written 
elsewhere,  and  hope  to  write  more 
fully  in  the  future.  Such  are  the 
necessity  for  the  immediate  formation 
of  a  thoroughly  representative  com- 
mission for  the  revision  of  the  laws  in 
the  new  colonies,  especially  the  gold- 
laws,  the  compensation  to  be  granted 
to  the  loyalist  Uitlanders,  the  terms 
to  be  granted  to  the  Boer  burghers 
(captured,  surrendered,  or  in  the 
field),  the  necessity  of  establishing 
English  as  the  sole  official  language, 
the  Native  question  (of  vital  import- 
ance), the  question  of  Asiatic  immi- 
gration (of  hardly  less).  Here  I  have 
merely  indicated  what  seemed  to  me 
three  of  the  most  salient  features  in 
the  present  problem,  and  the  mea- 
sures in  regard  to  these,  which  ought 
to  be  taken  without  delay  if  we  keep 
steadily  in  view  the  object  which 
ought  to  dominate  the  mind  of  every 
loyal  citizen  of  the  Empire  who  con- 
tributes to  the  public  discussion  of 
this  one  engrossing  topic  of  the  hour. 

No  one  conclusion  has  been  more 
clearly  borne  to  my  mind,  after  many 
years'  consideration  of  the  problem, 


than  that  upon  the  retention  of  the 
Imperial  hold  on  South  Africa  de- 
pends the  existence  of  the  Empire 
itself.  Such  is  the  universal  convic- 
tion of  all  Canadians,  Australians, 
and  New  Zealanders  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  the  question ;  and 
such  is  the  settled  belief  of  all  those 
great  States  who  have  sealed  their 
conviction  with  their  blood  in  this 
war.  Any  weakening  of  our  hold, 
any  wavering  in  our  determination, 
must  inevitably  be  the  beginning  of 
a  centrifugal  movement  which  will 
dissolve  the  Empire  into  its  com- 
ponent parts.  The  secession  of  Canada 
to  the  United  States,  the  indepen- 
dence of  Federated  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  must  inevitably  follow  the 
conviction,  which  would  be  borne  in 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  those 
States,  that  the  ruling  class  of  the 
United  Kingdom  had  become  un- 
worthy of  the  high  task  committed 
to  them  by  Providence.  I  do  not 
propose  to  dwell  here  upon  the  loss 
to  all  the  races  of  men,  which  would 
be  the  result  of  such  a  calamity  as 
the  dissolution  of  that  Empire  which 
has  hitherto  borne  so  great  a  part  in 
the  task  of  all  the  European  race,  of 
spreading  justice  and  humanity  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  I  refrain 
because  I  am  convinced  that  our 
people  will  rise  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, and  will  hand  down  undimmed 
and  unimpaired  our  heritage  of  the 
past, — the  sword  and  shield  of  justice, 
which  are  the  symbol  of  our  rule. 

M.  J.  FARBELLY. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  You  have  been  beating  these 
marshes  a  long  time  till  the  game 
rose,  good  fellow  ? " 

Fiamma  stood  upright  in  the  gon- 
dola, resting  a  hand  on  the  low  black 
roof  of  the  cabin.  The  sense  of  one- 
ness with  her  part  which  is  the  in- 
spiration of  successful  acting  had 
come  to  her,  curling  her  lip  with  a 
slight  insolent  smile,  not  out  of 
character  as  she  purposely  empha- 
sised the  Florentine  accent. 

The  gondolier,  driving  his  craft 
forward  in  its  undulating  sweep, 
answered  with  a  respectful  gesture. 
"  By  the  wych-hazel,  messer,  ever 
since  the  Vulcans  in  the  Merceria 
hammered  out  yester-even  from  the 
clock-tower !  Beating  the  marshes 
it  was  truly,  for  it  was  not  known 
at  what  point  of  the  lagoons  your 
Excellency  would  break  cover." 

At  the  familiar  adjuration  Fiamma 
turned  sharply,  recognising  old  Car- 
paccio  by  word  and  gesture.  Attired 
in  the  tight-fitting  garments  of  a  go 
dolier  the  astrologer  showed  a 
vigorous  figure,  but  the  furtive  glance 
which  he  sent  along  the  looming  sand- 
shoals  recalled  his  characteristic  of 
normal  deprecation.  "  Best  stoop  to 
enter  the  felze,  messer,"  he  said  in 
a  low  tone.  "  We  shall  soon  leave 
these  dead  lagoons  behind,  and  there 
are  eyes  that  never  sleep  in  Venice." 
No.  513. — VOL.  LXXXVI. 


Fiamma  still  leaned  negligently  on 
the  cabin-roof.  "  You've  journeyed 
fast  to  come  so  far,  my  friend,"  she 
said  lightly ;  "  faster,  I  dare  swear, 
than  any  lady's  litter." 

"  A  lady's  litter  can  go  fast  when 
driven  by  a  woman's  will.  My  mis- 
tress was  bent  on  outstripping  you, 
messer,  for  she  guessed  shrewdly  (by 
the  sign  that  the  coat-of-mail  was 
proved  workmanship  of  Milan)  that 
after  receiving  the  latest  love-token 
from  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  you  would 
take  wing  for  Venice  to  witness  the 
grand  doings  that  are  like  to  be,  as 
you  once  swore  to  her  whom  I  serve 
to  do  in  such  a  case, — to  dash  them 
to  the  ground  when  at  their  height 
by  crying  in  the  face  of  all  men  : 
'There  stands  wife,  harlot,  traitress, 
but  no  widow  ! '  "  The  astrologer's 
voice  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  whisper. 
"But  one  who  loves  your  thinnest 
nail-paring  more  than  her  own  soul, 
conjures  you  not  to  risk  yourself 
needlessly,  signore ;  she  swears  by  the 
Trinity  that  the  vengeance  you  seek 
will  fall  ripe  at  your  feet  without 
your  needing  to  move  a  hand.  Be 
warned,  signore ;  Venice  for  you  is 
as  a  pest-house  for  a  sound  man;  a 
thousand  chances  to  one  that  its 
breath  is  death  !  " 

"  And  what  curtain  has  your  mis- 
tress for  me  to  lurk  behind,  while 
she  feasts  the  eyes  of  Venice  on  her 
puppet-show  of  vengeance  ?  "  Fiamma 
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asked,  breathless  with  amazement  that 
her  brother  should  have  been  liable  to 
such  flaws  of  passion  as  often  shook 
her  own  mood,  that  a  boundary  should 
have  existed  somewhere  in  the  com- 
plaisance of  the  adventurer,  who  to 
all  eyes  had  taken  his  separate  road 
with  never  a  resentful  glance  for  that 
one  into  which  his  wife  had  struck. 

"  A  curtain  thick  as  it  needs  to 
be,"  returned  Carpaccio.  "  Venice, 
like  many  another  old  wife,  has  her 
secrets,  which  those  who  know  her 
best  can  wile  from  her  at  times. 
And  she  whom  I  serve  knows  Venice, 
none  better,  since  the  years  which 
brought  a  lithe  light-footed  woman  to 
consume  her  youth  over  the  crucible's 
glow,  and  to  glean  wisdom  from  the 
alchemist  who  found  no  man  of  them 
all  like  Cassandra,  his  sister's  child, 
for  a  daring  treading  in  his  steps. 
But  she  trod  too  fast,  the  scholar 
with  the  man's  brain  under  the  girl's 
gold  curls ;  and  the  price  of  her 
quickness  was  the  long  years  which 
have  chained  her  to  her  couch,  blasted 
by  the  poison  from  which  all  her  cool 
wit  barely  kept  her  life.  Yet  she 
makes  her  puppets  dance  for  her,  as 
you  said  but  now,  messer."  The 
astrologer's  voice  took  a  subtly 
satirical  intonation.  "  The  past  is 
an  old  story,  like  all  old  stories  good 
for  nothing  but  a  way-mark,  and 
known  to  you  as  to  all  men;  but 
what  you,  and  all  men,  hunger  and 
thirst  to  know  is  the  future.  Ma- 
donna Bianca  has  trysted  Cassandra 
to  Venice,  since  through  my  reading 
of  the  stars  my  mistress  foretells  her 
widowship  of  a  great  change  to  befall 
her  here." 

The  figure  to  whom  he  spoke  threw 
itself  with  a  gasp  of  excitement  on 
the  soft  cushions.  The  sunset  had 
faded  from  the  air  that  now  began  to 
be  slightly  resonant  with  the  hum  of 
men's  business  and  pleasure,  the  throb 
of  life  beating  through  the  veins  of 


a  town.  Low  cries  drifted  across  the 
ripples,  the  warning  notes  of  the  gon- 
dolas that  flitted  past  in  the  dusk, 
sowing  the  water  with  wavering  crim- 
son gleams  from  the  lanterns  swung 
on  the  rowers'  poles.  Across  the 
water  Venice  was  stealing  on  them. 

"  So  far,  so  good,  but  I  have  no 
mind  to  be  trysted  by  madonna  Cas- 
sandra yet,"  Fiamma  reflected.  "  The 
reckoning  called  by  an  angry  woman 
is  apt  to  be  heavy ;  better  that  she 
should  think  me  a  careless  lover  for 
the  present." 

A  jar  running  through  the  boat's 
length  roused  her  to  reality ;  and,  as 
she  looked  up,  she  saw  that  the  gon- 
dola was  caught  on  the  edges  of  a 
shoal  of  others  lying  to  before  a 
palace-front  incrusted  with  coloured 
marbles.  Lights,  streaming  through 
the  doorways,  threw  a  cloth  of  gold 
on  the  water  heaving  against  the 
porphyry  stairway,  and  up  the  stair- 
way pressed  a  crowd  of  figures, 
dotted  here  and  there  by  masks  and 
dominoes. 

Carpaccio  was  intent  on  his  steer- 
ing. As  his  craft  lay  for  an  instant 
along  the  wet-gleaming  stones,  his 
passenger  threw  the  end  of  her 
mantle  about  her  face  and  boldly 
stepped  out  on  the  palace  stairs. 
"Should  he  even,  here  and  now, 
turn  his  head  and  miss  me,  he  will 
not  cut  my  throat  and  his  own  with 
his  tongue,"  she  guessed  shrewdly. 

Among  the  groups  ceaselessly  swirl- 
ing through  each  other,  the  unbidden 
guest  mingled  unnoticed,  though  with 
a  certain  instinct  she  avoided  a  lofty 
presence-chamber  which  for  light  and 
colour  might  have  been  the  heart  of 
the  rainbow.  Under  the  scintil- 
lating candelabra  the  host  of  the 
night  entertained  a  few  specially 
favoured  guests  on  a  dais  hung 
with  purple  and  green.  Fiamma's 
quick  eyes  soon  perceived  a  scarcity 
of  ladies  in  the  scene,  those  present 
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being  apparently  matrons  of  long- 
standing, their  charms  scarcely  need- 
ing the  protection  of  the  glittering 
yellow  veils  which  they  arranged 
incessantly  over  their  bare  shoulders. 

"The  daughters  of  St.  Mark  seem 
to  have  reached  years  of  discretion," 
squeaked  a  mask  in  her  ear,  with  a 
laugh  that  the  conventional  falsetto 
could  not  hinder  from  sounding  start- 
lingly  familiar.  The  black  domino 
told  no  tales,  but  a  sudden  vision  of 
the  bare  guest-room  of  the  inn  at 
Bologna  blotted  out  the  light  of  the 
candles  from  Fiamma's  sight,  while 
a  strange  leap  of  her  pulses  choked 
the  speech  from  her  lips. 

"  The  damsels  who  sun  their  curls 
on  the  balconies  are  better  worth  eye- 
ing," the  mask  went  on  ;  "  but  they 
are   invisible,  save  at   Ascension-tide 
when  they  go  to  see  the  new  fashions 
set  out  on  the  puppet  in    the  Mer- 
ceria.     Will  you  wait  till  Ascension 
to   choose    a    fair   lady,    or   are   you 
suited  already  1 "  he  added,   with  an 
insistence    that    made   Fiamma   sure 
that  her  silence  had  been  wise.     She 
drifted  with  the  crowd,  but  the  tall 
mask  kept  his  place.     "Perhaps  the 
palace-door  will  shut  out  a  Venetian 
beauty  into  your  arms,"  he  continued, 
the  eyes  within  his  mask  fixing  them- 
selves intently    on  Fiamma's   muffled 
face.     The   allusion   was    obvious    to 
the    wind-blown    door,    which,    folks 
said,  had  barred  the  Capelli  palace  to 
Bianca's   return   on  the   night   when 
she  had   dared  all  to  snatch  an   in- 
terview   with    her    Florentine    lover. 
Fiamma  was  sufficiently  on  her  guard 
to  maintain  a  careless    silence  as  of 
one     wearied     by     an     importunate 
talker.         She    turned    towards    the 
outer  vestibule,  taking  advantage  of 
the  increasing  crowd  to  slip  from  her 
companion's    side,    the   multitude    of 
dark    figures    around    rendering   pur- 
suit difficult. 

"  Could  I  but  procure  me  a  gon- 


dola it  would  be  easy  enough  to  play 
hide  with  him,"  she  thought,  moving 
with  those  about  her  into  a  balcony 
opening  on  the  water.  "That 
Englishman  haunts  me  like  a  ghost ; 
I  would  I  might  lay  him  with  the 
charm  of  the  crucifix  !  " 

A  shrill  cry  interrupted  her  medi- 
tations. Framed  in  the  twisted 
pillars  of  one  of  the  balcony  arches 
an  extraordinary  figure  stood  at  bay, 
a  woman  dressed  in  a  rose-coloured 
doublet  and  puffed  hose  slashed  with 
silver,  a  train  of  darker  crimson  fal- 
ling from  her  shoulders.  Fair  hair 
frizzled  into  two  horns  above  her 
forehead,  added  to  a  supernatural 
height  that  bewildered  Fiamma  till 
she  perceived  the  woman  to  be 
mounted  on  huge  silver  chopines, 
raising  her  above  the  heads  of  the 
crowd,  but  rendering  her  incapable 
of  moving  a  step  without  support. 
Hemmed  in  by  a  knot  of  gondoliers 
(most  of  them  the  worse  for  wine) 
she  turned  her  head  here  and  there 
with  the  gesture  of  some  hunted 
animal  searching  for  a  way  of  escape 
from  the  gibes  and  rough  caresses  of 
her  tormentors. 

With  a  woman's  instinctive  chivalry 
Fiamma  had  shouldered  her  way  to 
the  front,  before  she  reflected  that 
the  move  might  render  her  danger- 
ously conspicuous.  The  aspect  of  a 
gentleman  was  sufficient  to  rout  most 
of  the  aggressors,  the  rest  lounging 
away  with  rude  jests,  as  their  victim 
stretched  out  imploring  hands  to  the 
new  comer. 

"  I  pray  you,  cavaliere,  lend  me 
your  shoulder  till  I  reach  my  gondola. 
A  couple  of  minutes  in  the  company 
of  Carnation  of  the  Calle  will  do  you 
no  harm,  even  though  you  are  as  good 
as  your  face  promises ;  or  if,  as  is 
more  like,  you  are  sinner  instead  of 
saint,  why  then,  they  won't  hurt  you 
either." 

The  face,  white  with  fear  as  the 
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lace  ruff  about  the  woman's  neck, 
appealed  to  Fiamma  more  than  the 
mocking  words.  Still  the  mustering 
glances  of  the  guests  filled  her  with 
apprehension,  as  the  strange  figure, 
steadying  herself  upon  her  chopines  by 
a  grip  of  Fiamma's  shoulder,  steered 
herself  and  her  companion  towards 
the  gondolas  moored  to  stakes  in  the 
canal.  As  the  pair  passed  over  the 
mosaic  pavements  the  woman  glanced 
about  her  resentfully.  "  Before  now 
the  Capelli  has  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  bid  me  to  a  gayer  masquerade 
than  this,"  she  said  angrily.  "How 
should  I  know  that  to-night's  was  a 
statelier  affair  than  scores  of  others, 
when  these  noble  ladies  airing  their 
ropes  of  pearls  in  the  candlelight  made 
room  by  their  absence  for  fairer  faces, 
while  they  moped  like  caged  birds  in 
the  dull  rooms  looking  out  on  the 
rio  ?  No  doubt  the  Capelli  wishes 
to  dazzle  Venice  with  his  splendour, 
before  bird  Bianca, — she  who  fluttered 
out  for  a  space  from  the  dove-cote 
— turns  home  to  have  her  plumes 
whitened, — a  pretty  pigeon  of  St. 
Mark's,  truly  !  " 

The  bitter  words  went  by  Fiamma 
unheeded,  her  mind  piecing  the  start- 
ling fact  of  her  having  stumbled  on 
the  Capelli  palace  with  that  of  the 
Englishman's  presence  in  it.  She 
questioned  the  possibility  of  some 
capacity  connecting  him  with  the 
house,  and  her  heart  leaped  in  her 
side  as  she  remembered  that,  in  their 
first  meeting  among  the  Apennines, 
he  had  spoken  of  leaving  Venice. 
Absorbed  in  a  suspicion  that  her  track 
had  drawn  him  back,  which  his  recent 
almost  verbal  identification  of  herself 
with  Pietro  Bonaventuri  seemed  to 
confirm,  Fiamma  stood  motionless  on 
the  marble  steps,  watching  the  out- 
lines of  Carnation's  gondola  merge 
into  the  darkness,  before  she  roused 
herself  to  the  conviction  that  she  had 
rushed  into  the  jaws  of  a  danger 


from  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
escape. 

Already  her  act  of  knight-errantry 
had  drawn  an  ominous  attention  to 
her,  and  as  an  eddy  in  the  ehifting 
groups  showed  a  mask  taller  than  the 
others  steadily  working  his  way  to- 
wards her,  the  girl  felt  that  the  pass- 
ing minute  held  her  last  chance  of 
safety.  For  an  instant  she  stood 
irresolute.  The  hour  for  discarding 
the  masks  had  struck ;  some  of  the 
soberer  guests  were  already  departing. 
Fiamma  saw  the  one  possibility  of 
escape  opened  to  her.  An  ecclesiastic, 
presumably  of  high  office,  to  judge 
from  his  embroidered  robes,  had  just 
passed  by  ;  he  was  about  to  step  into 
his  gondola  when  Fiamma  touched 
his  arm.  "  Father,"  she  whispered 
hurriedly,  "  I  have  a  secret  touching 
a  great  house  in  Venice.  Would  it 
please  you  to  hear  it  in  confession  1 " 

The  priest  nodded,  adroitly  screen- 
ing by  his  spreading  robes  her  descent 
into  the  gondola.  The  boat  glided 
into  the  darkness,  Fiamma  palpitating 
over  the  success  of  her  daring  impulse 
as  much  as  at  the  new  difficulty  of 
escaping  from  her  companion.  The 
cry  of  the  gondolier  beat  musically 
through  the  tangle  of  her  thought, 
as  the  craft  turned  into  a  side-canal, 
across  which  the  breath  of  clematis 
floated  on  a  freshening  wind  which 
told  of  an  open  space  of  water  near 
at  hand.  Gondolas  still  flitted  past 
theirs,  but  a  certain  terror  lest  some 
lonely  lagoon  encircling  a  solitary 
monastery  might  lie  ahead  urged  her 
to  another  desperate  expedient. 

A  boat,  with  a  lady  on  the  side 
nearest  to  Fiamma,  was  for  an  instant 
next  them,  the  figures  outlined  in  the 
starlight.  With  a  reckless  laugh 
Fiamma  shot  her  hand  forward,  clutch- 
ing at  the  woman's  veil  as  though  in 
insolent  gallantry.  The  man  beyond 
sprang  up,  a  flash  of  light  darting 
from  the  rapier  in  his  hand ;  but  the 
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churchman  had  already  given  a  swift 
order,  and  his  gondola  flew  ahead  like 
a  sea-swallow,  darting  from  one  narrow 
water-lane  into  another,  till  the  shouts 
of  the  pursuit  were  dulled  by  dis- 
tance. 

"  What  madness  has  bitten  you, 
young  man  "? "  exclaimed  the  priest  in 
a  fierce  whisper.  "  That  cavalier 
whose  lady  you  so  wantonly  insulted 
is  nephew  to  one  of  the  Ten  ;  you 
had  better  at  once  have  dropped  your 
name  into  the  Lion's  Mouth.  Even 
if  he  does  not  denounce  you,  in  all 
likelihood  we  have  not  yet  shaken  off 
the  foes  roused  by  your  hot-blooded 
folly,  and  by  the  skin  flayed  from  the 
blessed  Bartolommeo  I  refuse  to  be 
an  instant  longer  in  the  company  of 
one  against  whom  so  much  as  a  dog 
of  the  Ten  bears  a  grudge,  if  your 
confession  concerned  Pope  Paul  him- 
self !  You  had  best  take  shelter 
quickly  at  the  Black  Hat  yonder, 
where,  if  you  are  wary  in  dropping 
no  hint  of  the  power  of  the  enmity 
you  have  aroused,  I  make  no  doubt 
you  will  be  initiated  into  some  hiding- 
hole  framed  for  mad  lads  like  your- 
self to  escape  the  consequences  of 
their  drinking-bouts." 

The  gondola  slackened  as  he  spoke 
at  a  cavernous  doorway,  pushing  off 
again  into  the  shadow  before  Fiamma, 
triumphant  over  her  shrewd  guess  as 
to  the  pacific  prudence  of  churchmen, 
had  fairly  sprung  on  the  stone  slab  of 
the  threshold.  The  innkeeper  proved 
alert  at  her  first  hurried  sentences, 
conducting  her  to  a  chamber  which 
communicated  with  the  roof,  furnish- 
ing at  need  a  way  of  escape. 

Left  alone,  the  girl  unlatched  the 
casement  that  bowed  above  a  narrow 
street.  A  red  spark  of  light  glim- 
mered in  the  corner,  casting  a  dim 
glow  over  a  Virgin  with  seven  swords 
in  her  heart.  The  sight  recalled  the 
crazed  wanderer  in  the  rice-swamps 
to  the  girl's  mind  ;  and  a  shudder 


checked  her  breath  as  she  realised 
that  the  past  day  had  brought  herself 
within  reach  of  the  terrible  silent 
power,  before  whom  she,  by  the  part 
she  had  undertaken  to  play,  was 
already  a  sentenced  criminal.  "  Faith, 
the  odds  are  heavy,"  she  thought, 
stretching  the  limbs  stiff  and  bruised 
by  her  wanderings  ;  "  one  girl  against 
all  Venice  !  Heigho,  if  that  English- 
man were  for  me,  I  should  not  fear 
his  keen  eyes  and  cool  smile  as  I  do 
now  !  I  think  sooner  than  face  them 
I  would  pluck  the  beards  of  all  the 
Ten."  She  writhed  in  the  blackness 
of  the  canopied  bed  with  a  sudden 
causeless  impatience.  "The  plague 
catch  him  !  Why  am  I  pitted  against 
him  of  all  men  ?  He  will  baulk  me 
if  he  can  j  the  hardness  of  the  eyes 
within  his  mask  told  me  as  much.  I 
seem  to  him  like  a  clumsy  country 
lad,  and  I  must  continue  to  seem  so 
if  I  would  not  hear  a  convent-grate 
fall  behind  me  as  dull  as  earth  on 
a  coffin-lid.  He  must  wonder  at  the 
Capelli's  taste,  yet  she  found  Pietro 
handsome  enough  to  follow  him  over 
marsh  and  mountain,  —  until  she 
murdered  him  that  she  might  step 
on  his  dead  body  to  a  throne."  The 
soft  young  face,  still  rosy  in  its 
womanly  flushings,  grew  set  and 
stern.  "  What  are  a  man's  blue  eyes 
to  me  in  the  scales  against  a  brother's 
blood  1  I  will  revenge  dead  Pietro  in 
spite  of  him."  Her  thoughts  grew 
misty  with  coming  sleep.  "  Yet  I 
wish  they  had  not  cut  my  hair  at 
the  convent,  perhaps  he  would  have 
thought  me  fairer  if  he  had  seen  it 
rippling  to  my  knees — " 

CHAPTER  IX. 

SHE  slept  long  and  heavily,  waking 
for  the  first  time  in  many  days  to 
a  leisure  to  think  and  plan  at  ease. 
The  effect  of  her  late  hardships  had 
not  entirely  vanished,  and  she  decided 
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on  hiring  a  gondola  by  way  of  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  town  likely  to 
prove  useful  to  her  plans. 

Tolerably  confident  in  the  certainty 
that  previous  to  the  elopement  with 
the  Capelli  which  had  stirred  all 
Venice,  Pietro  Bonaventuri,  the 
merchant's  clerk,  had  been  unlikely 
to  attract  the  smallest  notice,  so  that 
her  person,  except  to  Cassandra's 
agents,  was  probably  unknown  to  any 
chance  passer-by,  she  sallied  forth 
at  last,  to  drift  in  an  amazement  that 
dulled  thought. 

Through  the  shadowed  street  on 
which  she  had  looked  last  night 
she  passed  into  a  sun-steeped  square, 
breaking  at  the  furthest  end  into  a 
dazzle  of  blue  water  and  ramparted 
on  its  other  three  sides  with  marbles 
dazzling  as  drifted  snows,  or  mellowed 
into  dusky  tints  of  yellow  as  though 
translucent  with  bygone  sunlight. 
Silken  banners,  streaming  from  poles 
stained  with  Venetian  red,  called 
the  eye  in  an  imperious  summons 
to  the  gilded  domes  of  St.  Mark. 
Beneath  the  statued  horses  of  the 
portico,  in  the  shadow  of  the  triple- 
arched  doorway,  jugglers  tossed 
golden  balls,  brown-skinned  loungers 
gambled  with  quick  movements  of 
supple  fingers,  women,  with  copper 
water-vessels  hung  from  the  yokes  on 
their  shoulders,  paused  to  listen  to 
the  improvisatore  leaning  against  a 
pillar  with  its  mosaic  peacocks  and 
lions.  Further  away  white  colonnades 
seemed  to  float  on  a  hazy  vista  of 
water,  as  though  the  clouds  had 
marshalled  themselves  in  a  mirage  of 
kings'  palaces. 

Keeping  her  mantle  carefully  about 
her  face  Fiamma  passed  beneath  the 
sheer  height  of  the  Campanile,  from 
which  the  buildings  around  fell  back 
as  though  in  homage  to  its  springing 
stateliness,  and  stepped  with  no  fore- 
boding shiver  through  the  slender 
columns  where  death,  the  Ten  had 


decreed,  waited  for  Pietro  Bonaventuri 
should  he  again  set  foot  in  Venice. 

Yet  the  keen  glitter  was  absent 
from  the  girl's  eyes,  as  the  gondola 
on  which  her  choice  had  fallen  oared 
its  length  along  sleeping  water-ways, 
sliding  by  marble  stairs  leading  up 
into  the  shadow  of  palaces,  or  beneath 
balconies  where  gay-feathered  birds 
rocked  on  gilded  hoops.  The  winding 
of  the  canals  which  diapered  the 
narrow  streets  in  a  green  network 
were  impressed  on  a  watchful  brain ; 
yet  at  times,  when  the  sweetness  of 
some  patch  of  flower-garden  flung 
itself  over  a  jealous  wall,  or  a  fair  face 
gleamed  for  an  instant  through  the 
fretted  balustrades  of  a  balcony,  an 
unrest  stirred  in  the  young  blood 
at  a  thought  of  the  blue-eyed  English- 
man loitering  perhaps  in  some  flower- 
sweet  garden-ground,  with  some 
flower-fair  face  beside  him.  "  Mary 
Mother,"  she  cried,  noting  the  quiver- 
ing of  the  slender  strong  fingers  laced 
on  her  knee,  "  why  should  my  heart 
flutter  like  a  bird's  that  fears  the 
fowler's  grasp  ?  I  scarce  owe  his 
blue  eyes  a  passing  hate,  and  yet  he 
seems  to  move  beside  me,  as  though 
he,  and  not  the  Capelli,  were  the  one 
in  Venice  for  me.  Ah,  I  hate  that 
woman  with  her  slow  smile  and  sunny 
hair  !  No  doubt  her  white  loveliness 
will  fool  him,  and  she  will  have  a 
stiletto  for  him  too  unless  I  end  her 
plots.  But  I  will  end  them,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  woman  of  his  coun- 
try who  doubtless  waits  his  coming,  a 
woman  pale  as  a  corpse,  with  fog  and 
not  sun  in  her  blood  ;  they  are  all  like 
that  in  England,  old  Marco  used  to 
say.  do,  the  sun  beats  on  this  float- 
ing blackness  like  hammer  on  anvil ! 
I  will  seek  the  twilight  of  yonder 
church  and  vow  a  candle,  long  and 
white  as  the  Englishwoman  herself, 
to  St.  John  Baptist  if  he  will  help  a 
Florentine." 

The   gondola  had    turned    into  an 
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alley-like  canal  on  which  the  side  door 
of  a  church,  frescoed  in  dim  faded 
colours,  opened  almost  to  the  water's 
level.  Fiamma  signed  to  the  gondola 
to  await  her,  and  pushing  the  leathern 
curtain  aside,  passed  into  the  shadow 
of  the  church. 

Her  first  steps  revealed  a  spacious 
interior  apparently  undergoing  resto- 
ration, for  a  space  on  the  wall  opposite 
was  occupied  by  an  artist's  scaffold, 
on  which  a  female  figure,  in  a  dress  of 
white  linen  falling  in  straight  folds 
to  its  feet,  lay  extended,  the  head 
pillowed  on  its  arm.  At  the  sight  of 
the  sleeping  face  against  its  back- 
ground of  fair  curling  hair,  Fiamma 
recognised  at  once  the  woman  whom 
she  had  befriended  the  night  before 
in  the  Capelli  palace. 

Not  caring  to  be  noticed  Fiamma 
knelt  down  indifferently  at  an  altar  in 
the  shadow  of  a  massive  column  not 
far  from  the  rough  woodwork  deserted 
at  present  except  for  the  sleeping 
model.  A  drowsiness,  induced  by  the 
coolness  spiced  with  lingering  breaths 
of  bygone  incense,  was  stealing  over 
her  when  she  was  roused  by  a  voice 
sounding  distinct  though  far  away. 
"  By  the  gondola,  he  has  entered  here  ! 
The  poppe  who  rows  it  swears  it; 
slender,  dark  curls,  bright  keen  eyes 
as  I  noted  him  last  night  when  he  in- 
sulted my  wife.  No  scandal,  things  go 
smoother  without  it, — cast  the  cloak 
over  him  as  he  comes  out ! " 

With  the  acute  perceptions  of  the 
hunter  that  instinct,  even  more  than 
education,  had  planted  in  her  nature, 
Fiamma  remained  on  her  knees,  ven- 
turing only  by  gradual  stealthy  move- 
ments to  slide  beyond  the  pillar  with 
the  strange  acoustic  properties  either 
in  itself  or  in  the  adjoining  portion 
of  wall.  Assuring  herself  by  furtive 
glances  that  the  side-chapel,  in  which 
she  was,  screened  her  from  observa- 
tion, she  crouched  at  last  by  the 
model's  side,  pressing  her  hand  firmly 


on  her  mouth.  "  Hist!"  she  breathed, 
leaning  her  face  almost  on  the  other's. 
"An  enemy  waits  for  me  at  yonder 
doorway.  By  the  service  I  rendered 
you  last  night,  show  me  if  you  can, 
how  I  can  give  him  the  slip." 

The  sleepy  brown  eyes  she  looked 
into  kindled  with  intelligence.  "If 
you  can  cross  the  pavement  to  that 
image  of  the  Madonna,  you  are 
safe,"  whispered  the  woman  hurriedly. 
"Twist  the  third  blossom  from  the 
top  of  the  lily-bud  in  her  hand,  and 
then  follow  the  stairway  fearlessly ; 
the  third  is  key  to  the  whole."  She 
paused,  frowning  in  an  effort  of 
thought.  "Aha,  I'll  screen  your 
passage  ;  go  quickly  and  trust  Car- 
nation ! " 

She  stepped  off  the  platform,  giving 
Fiamma  an  imperative  thrust  towards 
a  life-size  image  of  the  Virgin  which 
stood  against  a  fluted  column  at  some 
distance.  Fiamma  was  about  to  trust 
all  to  a  desperate  dash  when,  with  a 
shrill  scream,  Carnation  rushed  for- 
ward, pointing  as  she  ran  to  the 
farthest  entrance.  "Thieves,  thieves ! " 
she  cried.  "  He  has  stolen  the  colours 
from  the  master's  store  and  a  kiss 
from  me  !  Quick  !  He  cannot  have 
gained  the  campo  yet." 

At  her  cry  a  couple  of  men 
appeared  at  the  door  giving  on  the 
canal,  and  dashed  at  right  angles  to 
her  towards  the  main  entrance.  Car- 
nation in  her  rush  adroitly  fouled  one 
of  them,  the  two  rolling  ignominously 
on  the  threshold. 

Like  a  lapwing  Fiamma  had  flown 
across  the  pavement  in  the  confusion 
created  by  the  model's  stratagem. 
She  wrenched  the  ivory  lily-bud  in 
the  Virgin's  hand,  and  at  the  clutch 
the  blue  robe  of  the  figure  opened 
aside  from  the  waist  downwards, 
disclosing  a  spiral  staircase  in  the 
interior.  The  panel  closed  behind 
her,  leaving  Fiamma  on  the  brink  of 
a  chasm  of  inky  blackness. 
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Voices  within  the  church  pene- 
trated to  her  ear,  spurring  her  to 
stretch  out  a  foot  to  the  stair  below. 
Once  started,  the  descent  lost  its 
terrors,  though  it  led  through  a 
blackness  that  might  be  felt,  at 
times  the  wash  of  water  coming  to 
the  girl's  watchful  ears  with  a  dark 
suggestion  of  a  sliding  canal  without. 
A  narrow  passage  suddenly  super- 
seded the  stairs,  and  the  way  now 
tended  upwards.  Fiamma  hurried 
on,  leaving  the  lapping  water  behind 
her,  till  her  groping  hands  came 
smartly  in  contact  with  a  blank  wall 
barring  further  progress.  A  gasp  of 
anger  burst  from  her,  as  she  stood 
helpless  in  the  musty  air  of  the  blind 
alley.  As  her  fingers  felt  the  out- 
lines of  the  stones  she  dragged  her 
hands  inch  by  inch  over  the  masonry 
in  painful  examination,  hoping  that 
some  crack  might  tell  of  a  door  art- 
fully concealed.  The  smooth  brown 
skin  was  torn  and  bleeding  from  the 
harsh  stone-work  when  at  last  she 
cast  herself  down,  panting  and  sullen 
as  a  wild  beast  in  a  trap,  likely  to 
be  as  dangerous  in  a  last  stand  for 
life. 

The  void  eternity  of  the  darkness 
seemed  to  annihilate  time.  Fiamma 
could  not  tell  how  long  she  had  sat 
crouched  together,  the  hand  at  her 
breast  grasping  the  charm  by  which 
she  would  foil  her  enemies'  malice, 
when  with  electric  suddenness  a  ray 
of  light  fell  about  her.  She  was  on 
her  feet  in  an  instant  with  a  lift 
of  poised  muscles,  the  blade  of  the 
crucifix  in  her  hand,  only  to  per- 
ceive, outlined  against  the  dusty 
sunshine,  the  face  of  the  woman 
whom  in  her  purgatory  of  waiting 
she  had  cursed  between  her  teeth  for 
tricking  her  into  the  snare. 

"  My  bird  is  fairly  caged,"  the 
model  called  down  through  the  opened 
trapdoor.  "  Come,  sir,  borrow  a  trick 
from  my  popinjay  and  climb  up  the 


wall  of  your  cage  to  your  mistress. 
Nay,"  as  Fiamma  maintained  silence, 
"  Carnation  means  well  by  you,  and 
if  you  possessed  even  the  wit  of  a 
popinjay,  you  might  by  now  have 
been  free  to  flutter  where  you  will. 
Did  I  not  tell  you  the  threes  were 
key  to  the  whole,  and  you  did  but 
twist  the  third  lily-bud  and  thought 
no  more  of  my  words  1  Truly  I  don't 
wonder  that  she  of  Sheba  came  from 
afar  to  see  the  wisdom  of  a  man  ;  the 
sight  would  be  worth  a  journey." 

Fiamma's  level  brows  knitted  in 
bewilderment. 

"Press  on  the  third  stone  on  the 
middle  of  the  wall,"  Carnation  went 
on,  checking  her  mocking  laugh.  "  Not 
as  if  you  were  touching  a  lute,  my 
hero;  lend  your  strong  wrist  to 
it.  There,  it  moves;  put  the  toe  of 
your  dainty  shoe  in  the  space  it  dis- 
closes, and  spring,  as  more  than  once 
I  have  had  to  do  on  a  stirrup,  that 
the  cavalier  riding  to  the  tournament 
might  take  good-luck  from  my  lips." 

Fiamma  had  already  obeyed,  feel- 
ing with  anxious  hand  for  the  third 
stone  from  her  foot.  Carnation 
laughed  provokingly.  "The  lady 
who  waits  you  o'  nights  on  her 
balcony  will  have  time  to  grow  old 
before  you  climb  up  to  her,  my  son  ! 
Lift  yourself  by  your  hands ;  so, 
that's  well, — help  yourself  with  your 
KD.GG)  •"""" 

"  I  faint,  I  fall  !  "  Fiamma  gasped. 
The  strained  muscles  of  her  side, 
wrenched  again  by  the  wide  distances 
between  the  stones  revolving  on  secret 
pivots,  spoke  to  her  with  sharp  pain. 
For  an  instant  longer  her  clutching 
fingers  maintained  her  painfully  in 
position  ;  then,  as  the  woman  above 
flung  herself  flat,  catching  with  a 
strong  grasp  at  the  hands  almost 
wavering  out  of  reach,  with  a  last 
brave  stretch  she  responded  to  the 
aid,  and  succeeded  in  bracing  her  knee 
on  the  sill  of  the  trap. 
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Unable  to  speak  or  move  for  deadly 
faintness,  she  felt  as  in  a  dream  Car- 
nation's movements,  as  with  an  effort 
the  model  dragged  the  limp  body  into 
the  chamber  and  closed  the  trap-door. 
As  the  Venetian's  eyes  rested  approv- 
ingly on  the  slim  young  figure,  with 
the  pale  face  framed  in  its  clustering 
curls,  Fiamma  felt  the  warmth  of  the 
full  red  lips  pressed  to  hers  in  a 
sudden  kiss  of  womanly  pity. 

Carnation  knelt  down  by  her,  rub- 
bing her  temples  with  essences,  in 
a  moment  fumbling  at  the  fastenings 
of  the  doublet.  In  a  frenzy  of  re- 
sistance the  girl  tried  to  summon  her 
heavy  limbs  to  their  obedience,  but 
the  swoon  on  her  crept  upwards  to 
its  flood.  The  tinkle  of  the  silver 
essence-flask  falling  to  the  ground 
came  distinctly  to  her  ears,  as  sud- 
denly the  other  woman  leaped  back 
to  the  opposite  wall,  staring  thence 
with  wide  amazed  eyes  at  the  pro- 
strate figure. 

A  great  terror  beat  in  upon  Fiamma, 
drifting  her  further  out  on  a  misty 
sea  ;  but  when  Carnation  moved  again 
it  was  not  to  summon  servants  to 
remove  the  woman  whose  masquerade 
had  won  its  way  into  her  dwelling. 
Gently  she  covered  the  brown  graceful 
neck,  and  with  an  effort  that  tasked 
the  entire  woman,  lifted  the  uncon- 
scious girl  upon  the  canopied  bed  near, 
drawing  a  coverlet  stiff  with  tarnished 
gold  tenderly  over  her. 

The  swooning  stupor  held  its  cap- 
tive through  the  hours  of  the  summer 
afternoon,  but  Carnation  kept  patient 
ward,  lying  negligently  across  a  couch 
drawn  underneath  the  window  with 
a  square  of  painted  glass  in  the  centre 
of  its  thick  greenish  quarrells.  With 
the  lengthening  shadows  the  chiming 
of  bells  made  themselves  heard,  as 
though  the  hours  of  the  long  day 
were  some  silent-footed  flock  wander- 
ing homewards  at  the  bidding  of  their 
shepherdess  Night.  The  swing  of 


the  bells  seemed  to  send  a  cooler  air 
stealing  over  the  water,  refreshing 
Fiamma  as  her  senses  came  back  to 
her  once  more.  She  sat  up,  sweeping 
the  locks  from  her  forehead  with  a 
brown  hand.  "  You  hold  my  secret," 
she  said  faintly,  but  with  her  boyish 
directness. 

"  I  have  held  weightier  handfuls 
in  my  time,"  the  model  retorted,  with- 
out stirring  from  her  careless  attitude. 
"  Truly  you  play  your  part  well,  sweet 
one,  and  it's  a  feather  in  your  cap  to 
have  cheated  Carnation  of  the  Calle. 
But  what  has  brought  this  pretty 
ship  sailing  under  false  colours  into 
Venetian  waters?  As  we  in  the 
lagoon  challenge  strange  vessels,  'What 
do  you  bring  for  St.  Mark  1 '  A  cargo 
of  love  with  a  rosy  Cupid  speeding 
a  dart  after  the  handsome  gallant 
who  has  kissed  and  ridden  away,  I 
wager  my  silver-gilt  chopines  ! " 

"  Then  lose  your  chopines,"  Fiamma 
made  answer  shortly.  The  clever 
eyes  of  the  elder  woman  questioned 
her  face.  "There  is  another  tune 
which  we  women  dance  to,"  she  said 
in  a  lower  tone.  "  Maybe  the  hand- 
some gallant  will  find  that  she  whom 
he  has  kissed  and  cast,  has  a  last 
gift  for  him.  Women  hate  best  where 
they  have  loved  best.  Trust  Carna- 
tion ;  does  the  pretty  ahip  come  with 
death  under  its  sails  ? " 

"My  business  is  with  a  woman," 
Fiamma  said  slowly,  driven  to  speech 
by  the  necessity  of  conciliating  one 
who  already  knew  so  much.  "  By 
carrying  my  masquerade  too  far  last 
night  I  have  won  the  enmity  of  one 
of  the  houses  of  the  Ten." 

"  That  was  worse  luck  than  if  you 
had  handled  a  quail  on  a  Friday," 
commented  the  Venetian  parentheti- 
cally. 

"And  but  for  you  I  should  have 
been  in  my  death-room  sealed  by  the 
water  of  the  canal,  and  with  slimy 
eels  for  my  hosts."  Fiamma  ended 
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with  a  shudder.  She  rose  impulsively, 
though  weakly  enough  still,  to  bend 
over  and  kiss  her  cheek. 

Carnation  pushed  her  back .  ' '  Bring 
your  kisses  to  another  market,  my 
biassed  virgin ! "  she  said  with  a 
short  laugh.  "  In  her  time  Carnation 
of  the  Calle  was  fair  enough  for  half 
the  palaces  from  the  Delle  Salute  to 
the  Rialto  to  show  their  teeth  to  the 
other  half,  to  win  a  smile  from  her, 
but  not  one  of  the  dainty  ladies, — 
whose  husbands  would  not  trust  them 
abroad  without  ell-long  chopines  clog- 
ging their  heels,  that  they  may  not 
walk  a  step  without  the  spying  of  the 
old  hags  on  whose  heads  they  must 
lean  their  hands  when  they  would 
totter  to  mass  round  the  corner — not 
one  of  them  all,  I  say,  would  let  so 
much  as  the  shadow  of  their  gondolas 
fall  on  mine.  If  I  served  you  this 
morning  it  was  but  the  small  change 
for  what  your  knighthood  did  for  me 
last  night,  and  so,  bastat  with  your 
secret  for  a  love-token  ! " 

Fiamma  stood  uncertain.  "  I  do 
not  think  with  those  ladies  who  keep 
one  measure  for  their  own  sins  and 
another  for  their  neighbours,"  she 
said.  "You  have  shown  yourself 
kind  to  me  when  one  such  Venetian 
lady  has  injured  me  and  mine  past 
all  praying  for." 

The  model  rose  quickly  from  her 
lounging  attitude.  "Why,  here's  a 
pearl ! "  she  cried.  "  A  woman  who 
does  not  try  to  whiten  herself  by 
blackening  another!"  She  caught 
Fiamma  in  a  strait  passionate  em- 
brace. "Nay,  ladybird,  you  have 
won  Carnation  for  your  servant,  and 
perhaps  her  wit  may  be  as  keen  as 
the  Ten's  arm  is  strong  and  long,  and 
the  pearl  as  safe  in  this  house  as 
in  any  oyster-shell  of  the  Adriatic." 
She  signed  to  the  casement  at  their 
backs.  "This  window  faces  a  de- 
serted palace  across  the  rio,  but  there 
are  few  in  Venice  who  care  to  neigh- 


bour with  me.     Twenty  years   back 
one,  who  has  long  paid  his  fare  in 
the  death-gondola,  won  on  me  by  the 
coinage    of    honey-sweet   words    and 
ways  to  roost  in  this  old  house,  and 
contrived  that  it  should  be   marked 
without  with  the  red  signs  that  warn 
of  a  dwelling  infected  with  the  plague, 
and  therefore  left  to  owls  and  spiders. 
A  sword  to  guard  the  Paradise,  he 
said."     She  laughed  harshly,  but  the 
laugh    hid    a    sigh.       "Paradise   has 
long  since  turned  to  Purgatory,   but 
I  dwell  here,  well-pleased  that  few  in 
Venice  know  where  Carnation  houses." 
The  girl,  standing  within  the  circle 
of  her  arm,  did  not  answer.     Through 
the   open   window    a   gleam   from   a 
lamp  in  the  palace,  which  Carnation 
had  spoken  of  as  deserted,  shone  like 
a  lambent   ruby  through   the  dusk; 
the  moon  struck  the  edges  of  a  great 
silver  mirror,  hanging  from  the  window 
behind  which   the   lamp   burned,    in 
such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  the  stars 
powdering   the   blue   night.      Gazing 
down  into  the  mirror  with  eyes  that 
seemed  eager  to  tear  a  secret  from  its 
heart  a  woman   leaned  on   a   white 
bare  arm,    and,    as    the    moon    rose 
higher,    the    face    of    Cassandra   the 
Florentine  showed  wan  on  the  night. 

CHAPTER  X. 

AT  the  vision  towards  which  the 
crowding  events  of  the  last  four  and 
twenty  hours  had  led  her,  Fiamma 
started  back  from  the  window.  Car- 
nation, whose  eyes  had  been  curiously 
fastened  on  the  new  tenant  of  the 
palace,  turned  at  the  abrupt  move- 
ment. "  What  charm  does  the 
mirror  hold  ?  "  she  asked  in  her 
usual  mocking  tone.  "Is  it  to  study 
her  fair  face, — even  I,  woman,  and 
at  the  first  glance,  must  say  it's  fair 
in  spite  of  its  paleness — that  she 
leans  over  it,  or  is  it  to  tell  by 
the  stars  how  soon  the  path  of  the 
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lover  who  has  crossed  hers  once  will 
turn  towards  her  again  1 "  Her  full 
glance  challenged  Fiarnma.  "  Is  that 
she  with  whom  you  have  business,  my 
little  puppy,  for  by  that  start  of  yours, 
this  has  not  been  your  first  glimpse  of 
her?" 

"  My  business  with  her  lies  in 
keeping  out  of  her  sight,"  Fiamma 
whispered  hastily.  "  Hush,  for  sound 
carries  well  across  the  water,  and  the 
spice  which  yon  golden-haired  star- 
gazer  could  throw  into  my  broth 
would  spoil  the  boiling." 

Carnation  shook  her  head  slowly 
from  side  to  side.  "Well,  well,  secrets 
are  as  plenty  with  you  as  eggs  on 
Shrove-Tuesday.  I  will  meddle  by  no 
finger  with  the  flax  on  your  distaff; 
perhaps  some  day  will  put  the  right 
end  into  my  hand  without  getting  me 
into  the  tangle  that's  like  to  be  the 
web  you'll  spin."  Her  huff  evaporated 
in  a  careless  laugh.  "  Nay,  little  one, 
never  look  pale  on  my  prophecies; 
small  harm  will  come  to  you  in  this 
world  if  you'll  but  take  advice  war- 
ranted to  keep  you  safe  from  the  two 
mortals  who  can  hurt  you  the  most 
surely." 

"  And  their  names,  and  your 
advice?"  questioned  Fiamma,  with  a 
deepening  of  her  long  dimple. 

"  The  woman  who  hates  you  and 
the  man  whom  you  love,"  Carnation 
returned  tersely.  She  leaned  her  full 
pliant  figure  forward,  in  caricature 
of  some  fortune-telling  crone,  raising 
her  forefinger  with  an  affectation  of 
mystery.  "  And  the  spell  by  which 
you'll  go  unscathed  for  all  of  them 
is,  if  you  have  the  ill-luck  to  have 
a  heart  by  you,  that  you  put  it  up 
for  sale  in  the  Broglio,  our  street  of 
bargains.  But  if  no  one  will  bid  you 
an  empty  snail-shell  for  it, — and  it's 
like  they  won't,  for  hearts  go  cheap 
enough  for  the  asking — row  out  be- 
yond the  Lido,  and  drop  it  into  the 
deepest  part  of  the  sea.  'Twill  be 


safe  there,  among  the  golden  rings 
with  which  our  Doges  wed  the 
Adriatic  and  the  bones  of  dead  men 
whom  the  fair  bride  has  chilled  in 
her  embrace."  She  straightened  her- 
self with  a  whimsical  smile,  and 
turned  to  latch  the  casement,  starting 
back  however  in  her  turn  with  a 
gesture  of  disgust.  "  Jesu  Maria  ! 
what  spawn  of  the  pit  does  that 
woman  keep  beside  her  ?  " 

Standing  well  back  within  the 
darkening  room,  Fiamma  peered  over 
her  shoulder.  As  the  pair  looked 
the  silver  mirror  was  withdrawn  into 
the  opposite  chamber,  the  moonlight 
revealing  the  hairy  arms  and  muscular 
hands  of  its  remover,  before  a  flash 
of  white  eyeballs  set  in  a  shrivelled 
brown  countenance  reminded  Fiamma 
of  the  uncanny  being  she  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Florentine  gateway. 

"  Tis  Piccolo,  her  dwarf,"  she  whis- 
pered, drawing  her  companion  further 
back  into  the  friendly  dusk.  "In 
his  three  feet  of  shrivelled  manhood 
lies  the  strength  which  his  mistress 
has  lost  from  the  dead  limbs  that 
fetter  her  to  that  ebony  couch,  and 
the  cunning  that  lurks  under  her 
golden  hair  is  the  spring  of  his  do- 
ings. I  have  been  warned  of  him, 
and  I  own  that  I  have  less  fear  of 
two  men  such  as  struck  on  my  trail 
to-day  in  yonder  church  than  of  a 
thing  like  that." 

The  model  shuddered  suddenly  in 
the  evening  chill.  "His  looks  are 
warning  enough,"  she  said,  breaking 
a  moment's  silence.  "Were  I  the 
wise  woman  I  played  but  now,  I 
I  should  believe  that  a  whisper  in  my 
blood  tells  me  that  such  a  shrunken 
mannikin  will  be  the  rock  on  which 
my  boat,  that  has  beaten  up  and 
down  stormy  seas,  will  be  rent  and 
shattered.  Well,  the  boat  has  sailed, 
and  the  morning  sunshine  in  which 
it  set  forth  has  long  since  faded — " 
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The  sentence  was  finished  in  a  slow 
sigh,  and  the  women  stood  silent, 
each  busy  with  the  problem  which 
Fate  had  set  for  each  upon  life's  slate. 
Carnation  was  the  first  to  rouse  her- 
self, fastening  and  curtaining  the 
window  through  which  the  red  lamp- 
light could  no  more  be  seen. 

"  Madonna  has  gone  to  her  supper 
before  it  gets  as  cold  as  the  stars," 
she  said,  kindling  a  lamp  swinging 
from  chains  of  fine  brasswork  from 
the  ceiling.  "  Who  she  is  and  how 
she  came  to  dispute  their  lodging 
with  bats  and  spiders,  is  a  question 
which,  it  seems,  I  must  ask  of  you, 
my  cavcdiere,  for  I  have  never  seen 
man  or  mouse  in  the  old  palace  till 
this  hour ;  but  our  teeth  before  our 
tongues  !  Wait  for  me  ;  I  must  play 
cook  and  sewer,  scullion  and  house- 
wife, like  the  jugglers  in  the  Piazza, 
who  keep  five  golden  balls  a-dance  in 
the  air  at  once." 

The  sweep  of  her  white  draperies 
vanished  through  a  doorway  as  she 
spoke,  and  Fiamma  employed  her 
solitude  in  an  inspection  of  her  new 
quarters.  The  room,  tolerably  large, 
was  comfortless  as  a  cell,  the  gaunt- 
ness  of  the  fourpost  bed  hidden  by  no 
hangings,  the  graceful  lines  of  an 
ivory-inlaid  couch  only  relieved  by 
some  cushions  of  faded  purple.  One 
corner  alone,  occupied  by  a  huge 
alabaster  shell  supported  on  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  a  tarnished  kneeling 
angel,  was  as  oddly  discordant  with 
the  rest  of  the  chamber,  as  the  shell's 
present  function  of  washing-basin 
was  with  its  evident  ecclesiastical 
character  as  receptacle  for  holy  water 
in  some  lapsed  church. 

Still  weak  from  her  long  swoon, 
the  girl  sank  upon  the  couch,  aban- 
doning herself  to  the  languors  of 
coming  sleep  with  a  confidence 
strange  to  the  self-reliant  nature,  too 
weary  to  analyse  the  instinct  of  trust 
placed  in  a  stranger's  faith.  In  the 


silent  room  the  tall  Englishman 
seemed  to  stand  before  her,  the  care- 
less laugh  in  his  blue  eyes  softening 
into  a  smile,  before  which  the  colour 
drew  rosily  into  the  sleeping  girl's 
face.  His  breath  came  warm  upon 
her  cheek  as  he  bent  lower,  till  caress- 
ing lingering  lips  brushed  her  fore- 
head in  a  kiss.  The  keen  sweetness 
of  the  dream  stirred  through 
Fiamma's  sleep ;  she  started  with 
outstretched  fluttering  hands  towards 
the  figure  that  gave  back  at  her 
movement. 

Carnation,  standing  over  her, 
laughed.  "  La,  la,  the  right  one 
borrowed  my  mouth  for  the  chance 
in  your  dream  !  "  she  said.  "  Never 
blush,  or  rather  keep  your  roses  till 
the  market  morning  when  such  wares 
are  sold  for  kisses  in  the  campo  of 
Love,  Come,  let  us  eat  four  grains 
of  rice,  and  then  to  bed, —  for  such 
another  dream,"  she  added,  drawing 
the  girl  forward  to  the  table  where 
platters  of  minestra  (soup  thickened 
with  rice  and  vegetables),  minnows 
and  fried  cakes  were  set  out  with  a 
certain  daintiness  of  arrangement. 
"You  think  the  plenishing  of  my 
chamber  something  scanty,"  she  con- 
tinued, as  she  motioned  her  guest  to 
one  of  the  two  claw-footed  chairs. 
"  Once  it  was  a  fit  casket  for  the 
jewel  it  held ;  but  since  those  days 
its  treasures  have  one  by  one  been 
offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  the  Holy 
Hill,  with  the  palle  of  the  Medici  for 
its  shield." 

The  child  of  the  mountain  village, 
ignoitnt  of  the  existence  of  Monti  di 
Pieta,  cast  a  glance  askance  at  her 
companion. 

"Ah,  you  thought  like  the  rest  of 
the  world ! "  cried  the  other,  with 
the  bitterness  of  one  confronted  by 
an  old  unjust  suspicion.  "  Gold  and 
Carnation, —  you  put  them  together 
in  the  scales  of  your  thought,  and  of 
course  the  woman  would  sink.  But 
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you  are  wrong,  my  sheep  in  wolf's 
clothing!  Any  dauber  of  paints  on 
a  palette  in  Venice  can  for  a  gold 
piece  buy  the  face  that  once  won 
Paradise  for  itself,  and  no  noble,  with 
his  eight  cloaks  for  the  seasons  and 
the  festasy  can  buy  more.  It's  true 
that  the  plumage  you  saw  me  in  last 
night  is  that  of  the  night-birds,  but 
you  should  best  know  that  the 
feathers  do  not  always  make  the 
bird.  No  other  garments  in  Venice 
ive  freedom  to  a  woman  to  come 

.d  go,  to  sit   in   a   gondola   loosed 

>m  the  painted  stake  of  some 
t  house,  or  to  gather  the  men 
ho  make  the  time  in  her  cham- 
All  things  have  their  price, 

d  if  Carnation  of  the  Calle  could, 
days  gone  by,  hold  men's  hearts 
,nd  secrets  in  her  hand  without  rob- 
bing one  who  had  called  her  his,  yet 
the  price  of  such  power  is  the  being 
flouted  by  such  as  you  saved  me  from 
last  night,  in  being  called  sister  by 
women  who  have  slipped  off  the  nar- 
row causeway  which  runs  above  the 
world's  slime,  in  being  whispered 
pestilence  at  by  women  who,  keeping 
the  causeway,  would  fain  jostle  others 
from  it.  Yet  'tis  the  price,  and 
those  who  think  to  make  Carnation 
pay  but  a  grosso  beyond  find  their 
mistake.  And  the  power  was  worth 
it  while  it  lasted,  though  now  'tis 
fading,  like  the  face  that  was  once 
the  fairest  in  Venice." 

She  broke  off  with  a  sob  which 
closed  a  subject  never  again  revived 
between  them.  In  later  times  Fiamma 
was  glad  to  remember  that  she  had 
laid  her  hand  caressingly  on  the  cheek 
of  the  woman  who,  in  a  misery  of 
desolation,  had  snatched  recklessly  at 
the  reins  of  secret  intrigue,  careless 
that  the  wheels  which  she  aspired  to 
drive  should  spatter  her  good  name 
with  slander.  Now,  the  gesture,  in- 
spired by  that  sympathy  which  in  its 
strongest  current  is  apt  to  sweep 


speech  away,  was  nevertheless  exe- 
cuted with  the  awkwardness  of  the 
young  creature  startled  by  the  stir- 
rings of  the  soul  moving  to  life  within 
itself. 

"You  will  not  try  these  snails 
stewed  in  chicken's  blood  ? "  asked 
Carnation  after  some  minutes'  pause. 
"  Perhaps  none  but  Venetian  palates 
can  find  sauce  for  them,  and  the 
odour  of  Signor  Tiziano's  paints  hangs 
cloyingly  in  my  nostrils,  so  that  I 
cannot  savour  them  to-night.  I  shall 
be  glad  when  that  St.  Barbara  of 
his  is  finished ;  the  master  Benvenuto 
Cellini  was  better  company  to  sit  to, 
though  I  lacked  the  wit  to  see  how  so 
ardent  a  fingerer  of  his  beads  could  be 
so  glib  with  his  dagger.  Come,  pretty 
one,  if  you  will  eat  no  more,  lay  your- 
self to  rest  in  yonder  bed ;  I  am 
neighbour  with  you  in  my  chamber." 

But  though  Fiamma  obeyed  her 
readily,  she  slept  but  little ;  and  the 
pain  in  her  strained  side  added  to  her 
sense  of  weariness  as  on  the  next  day 
she  rose,  pale-cheeked  and  heavy-eyed, 
to  begin  the  unseen  vigil  on  Cas- 
sandra's windows  that  she  guessed 
would,  sooner  or  later,  afford  some 
indication  of  the  Capelli's  advent  in 
Venice ;  a  slender  chance  which, 
however,  in  her  present  plight  seemed 
to  promise  the  only  opportunity  for 
her  mission.  The  better  to  hide  their 
secret  Carnation  continued  as  usual  to 
spend  her  days  abroad,  and  the  long 
hours  of  loneliness,  in  their  maddening 
monotony,  wore  the  Florentine's  stock 
of  patience  threadbare. 

CHAPTEE   XI. 

SOME  days  had  passed  thus,  when 
one  afternoon  the  rapid  splashing 
of  an  oar  from  the  canal  without 
throbbed  through  the  drowsiness 
of  the  watcher  crouched  beneath  the 
window.  Fiamma  stealthily  raised  her- 
self to  obtain  a  view  of  the  occupants, 
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Beneath  the  doorway  of  Cassandra's 
lodging  the  gondola  pulled  up  with 
the  suddenness  peculiar  to  Venetian 
rowers,  the  jar  of  its  pause  seeming  to 
send  the  torrent  of  the  spectator's 
blood  over  cheek  and  brow  and  chin, 
staining  even  the  round  young  throat 
with  angry  crimson.  For  there,  her 
fair  beauty  enhanced  by  the  straight 
lines  of  the  long  black  silk  cloak  that 
formed  the  everyday  dress  of  Vene- 
tian ladies  abroad,  stood  Bianca 
Capelli,  her  scarlet  lips  pouting  into  a 
smile  as  she  surrendered  her  dimpled 
hand  for  support  to  Mark  Talbot, 
the  careless  laugh  for  once  absent 
from  his  eyes. 

Trembling  under  the  leap  of  her 
pulses,  Fiamma  leaned  against  the 
casement,  her  breath  coming  hard 
through  the  storm  of  anger  that  swept 
down  upon  her,  as  a  flaw  of  wind 
lashes  a  mountain  lake  into  sudden 
foam.  The  pair  landed  from  the 
gondola  and  passed  from  her  sight. 
Impatient  of  the  curtains  that 
shortened  her  view  by  the  tenth  of  a 
second,  the  girl  pushed  it  aside, — to 
meet  a  gaze  of  sudden  exultancy  and 
wild  beseeching  love  flashed  on  herself 
by  the  paralysed  Cassandra. 

At  the  same  instant  Fiamma 
dropped  the  curtain,  lulling  her  but 
half-stirring  alarm  with  the  assurance 
that  the  momentary  glimpse  which 
was  all  that  Cassandra  could  have 
had,  was  not  sufficient  to  settle  any 
question  of  identity.  The  encounter 
of  eyes  was  indeed  immediately  blotted 
from  her  mind  by  the  anger  that  con- 
tinued to  shake  her  in  every  fibre,  as, 
with  the  stern  patience  of  some  forest 
creature  waiting  on  its  prey,  she 
crouched  afresh  beneath  the  window, 
with  eyes  and  ears  only  for  the 
moment  in  which  Bianca  should 
emerge  again  into  the  sunlight  with 
Talbot. 

More  than  an  hour  had  passed  and 
the  girl's  limbs  were  stiffening  in 


their  cramped  position,  when  the  light 
laughter  which  Fiamma  had  heard  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Oricellari  broke 
again  on  her  ear.  "With  the  evening 
sunlight  setting  an  aureole  on  her 
golden  hair,  the  Capelli  came  forward, 
her  languishing  eyes  reflecting  the 
smile  with  which  she  was  whispering 
to  Talbot,  though  the  usual  care- 
less trait  was  in  the  glance  that  the 
Englishman  turned  on  the  fair  face 
inclined  temptingly  towards  him. 

Bianca  had  been  handed  to  her 
place  on  the  cushions  before  she  turned 
with  a  sudden  recollection  towards  the 
second  couple  standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  house.  "  Good  Master  Carpaccio," 
she  said,  "  come  not  till  the  stars  begin 
to  shine.  Should  the  beryl  fail,  though 
madonna  vows  that  it  will  not,  per- 
haps it  will  be  given  you  to  spell  out 
from  the  glittering  scroll  above  when 
I  shall  be  made  known  to  the  world  as 
the  daughter  of  St.  Mark." 

The  tall  figure  of  the  old  astrologer 
bent  assentingly,  though  with  a  quick 
gesture  of  silence,  as  he  handed  an 
elderly  waiting-woman  to  the  place 
opposite  her  mistress.  The  space 
beside  the  Capelli  was  reserved  for 
Talbot,  and  Fiamma  set  her  white 
teeth  hard,  noticing,  as  the  boat  shot 
forward,  the  alluringly  careless  move- 
ment with  which  the  woman  let  her 
hand  fall  on  the  brown  well-shaped 
fingers  lying  on  her  companion's  knee. 
"Daughter  of  St.  Mark!  Daughter 
of  Judas  rather ! "  she  muttered, 
stumbling  to  her  feet.  "  Perhaps  by 
now  she  has  made  that  blue-eyed 
squire  of  hers  into  a  father-confessor ; 
so  fair  a  penitent  will  be  believed 
though  she  counted  a  sin  for  eveiy 
bead  of  her  rosary.  •  The  worse  the 
woman,  the  more  cleverly  she  can  blind 
the  men,  as  though  the  rank  breath  of 
a  rotten  soul  were  a  mist  to  dim  the 
keenest  eyes." 

She  seated  herself  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed,  the  angry  flush  dying  from 
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her  face  as  she  stared  unse  singly  in 
front  of  her.  Gradually  her  head 
took  its  old  confident  poise,  and  the 
fine  nostrils  dilated  under  the  pressure 
of  some  exciting  thought.  When  a 
gleam  of  lamplight  fell  at  last  through 
the  opening  door,  the  girl  rose  to 
confront  Carnation  with  a  vigour  of 
resolution  in  every  line  of  her  face. 

"  Has  Carnation  of  the  Calle  charm 
enough  to  draw  a  gondolier  from  his 
boat  and  his  passenger? "  she  demanded 
gaily. 

The  model  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  Scarce  as  much  charm  as  lurks  in 
a  flask  of  red  wine  after  the  vintage," 
she  answered,  with  deft  hands  begin- 
ning to  lay  the  table  for  supper. 
"  What  plan  is  hatching  under  those 
brown  curls  of  yours,  my  knight  ? 
Have  you  seen  a  fair  damsel  whom 
you  would  fain  relieve  her  family  from 
the  care  of  for  a  week  or  so? "  she 
added  in  her  reckless  way. 

"  Nay,  my  fair  damsel  is  a  grey- 
beard whose  gondola  I  would  fain  row 
for  him,"  Fiamma  returned.  "  A 
gondola  will  wait  at  sunset  under  this 
window,  and  could  you  but  tempt  the 
rower  from  his  post,  I  will  stand  ready 
to  replace  him." 

Carnation  patted  her  cheek  rally- 
ingly.  "  You  were  surely  born  on  the 
Day  of  the  Innocents,  my  chicken  ! 
How  would  you,  who  have  scarce 
snuffed  the  saltness  of  the  lagoons  for 
a  week,  handle  a  gondolier's  pole  with- 
out drawing  on  yourself  half  a  dozen 
quarrels  from  your  brotherhood  of  the 
poppa,  whose  warning  hails  have  gone 
by  you  disregarded  and  whose  keel- 
water  you  have  taken  !  "  she  exclaimed 
laughingly. 

The  daring  fell  from  Fiamma's  face, 
but  the  resolution  underlying  it  did 
not  weaken.  "  I  forgot  to  look  at 
my  standing-ground  in  my  haste  to 
take  the  leap,"  she  said  frankly, 
beginning  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
room.  "  Yet  I  must  not  miss  the 


opportunity  that  a  chance  has  given, 
though  I  set  my  life  upon  the  stake." 

"My  wits  have  no  fancy  to  play 
blindman's  buff,"  Carnation  responded 
somewhat  shortly.  "  If  you  cannot 
trust  me  to  peep  into  your  mysteries, 
you  had  best  not  lean  on  my  ad- 
vice." 

Fiamma  stopped  in  front  of  her, 
laying  both  hands  on  hers.  "  I  have 
trusted  you  with  my  life,"  she  said 
warmly,  "and  it  was  more  for  your 
sake  than  aught  else  that  I  have 
kept  back  the  nature  of  my  errand 
in  Venice.  Yet  to  one  who  has 
already  baulked  the  Ten  for  me —  " 

The  day  died  slowly  in  the  dusty 
room  as  the  women  whispered,  the 
younger  face  growing  ever  sterner 
and  more  resolved,  the  elder  express 
ing  ever  more  sympathy  and  amaze- 
ment. As  the  girl  who  was  daring 
all  Venice  rose  to  her  feet,  Carnation 
rose  also,  with  the  look  of  one  who 
had  enlisted  the  strength  that  was 
in  her  to  lessen  the  odds,  if  the  thing 
might  be,  on  the  weaker  side. 

"  She  meted  out  death,  and  to  a 
husband,  without  a  moment's  shrift," 
Fiamma  concluded.  "  I  will  but  bind 
white  hands  to  which  the  stain  of 
blood  is  a  jest,  and  the  strands  of  my 
rope  must  be  haste  and  secrecy.  If 
I  cannot, — and  I  cannot — play  the 
gondolier,  what  plan  can  you  frame 
to  carry  me  unobserved  into  the 
palace  ? " 

"  One  simple  as  a  first  confession," 
returned  Carnation  promptly.  "  The 
fair  lady  who  is  to  be  whited  by  a 
miracle  of  St.  Mark  will  hardly  let 
it  be  set  abroad  in  Venice  that  she 
has  dealings  with  aught  that  smells 
of  magic  ;  master  Star-gazer  is  a 
ware  that  needs  deft  smuggling. 
'Twill  be  the  easier  to  bid  him  seek 
his  pretty  patron  on  foot,  instead  of 
taking  boat  for  her."  She  paused 
reflectively.  "  Come,  you  shall  stand 
on  a  poppa  after  all  ! "  she  cried. 
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"  Had  we  time,  I  would  send  for  one 
who  has  acted  the  part  of  gondolier 
in  many  a  mystery-play  of  mine,  but 
it's  drawing  on  to  sunset  already. 
If  we  die  to-day  we  shall  pass  easier 
through  Purgatory  than  if  we  lived 
till  to-morrow ! "  She  muffled  her 
white  garments  under  a  black  cloak, 
and  twisted  a  gay  scarf  round 
Fiamma's  waist.  "There,  you're  a 
proper  young  steersman  for  a  lady  !  " 
she  laughed.  "  Now  take  your  stand, 
so,  when  you  step  on  a  gondolier's 
deck,  throwing  your  weight  forward 
on  your  pole  as  though  about  to  row 
a  good  stroke." 

With  a  hasty  glance  at  the  empty 
windows  opposite,  Fiamma  obeyed 
her  beckoning  gesture,  following  with 
light  feet  down  stairs  and  through 
passages  that  since  her  coming  she  had 
neither  had  the  physical  nor  mental 
vigour  to  explore.  More  than  once 
indeed  Carnation  stopped  before  seem- 
ingly blank  pavements  or  solid  panels, 
till  a  touch  on  secret  springs  laid 
bare  cunningly  hidden  openings,  which 
sometimes  closed  so  noiselessly  behind 
them  that  Fiamma,  looking  back,  was 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  their  existence. 
Somewhere  on  a  ground-floor  her 
companion  stood  still  at  last,  signing 
for  her  help  in  sliding  back  the 
heavy  bolts  of  a  door  set  into  the 
wall. 

Under  the  women's  hands  the 
bars  creaked  into  motion,  admitting 
a  radiance  of  hazy  sunlight  through 
the  door  opening  upon  a  narrow 
water-way,  across  which  a  flight  of 
steps  led  diagonally  up  into  a 
labyrinth  of  alleys  overhung  by 
crumbling  walls.  Within  the  door- 
way, beached  in  a  niche  in  the  wall 
apparently  destined  for  the  purpose, 
lay  a  gondola  on  which  Carnation 
was  already  laying  impatient  hands. 

"  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  land- 
ing-place so  near,"  said  Fiamma, 
stooping  to  second  Carnation's  efforts 


to  launch  the  boat  over  the  threshold 
into  the  canal. 

"Near  and  far  enough,"  returned 
the  other,  panting  a  little  under  her 
strenuous  attempts.  "  More  than 
one  house  and  covered  gallery  lies 
between  you  and  the  roof  under 
which  you've  slept  these  nights  past. 
Such  paths  are  by  no  means  rare 
in  old  buildings  like  this  nest  of 
warehouses  on  the  water-side,  and  I 
will  swear  that  whoever  borrowed 
the  tricks  of  a  spider's  web  in  plan- 
ning them,  thought  as  much  of  a 
secret  way  for  pretty  feet  to  enter  as 
for  smuggled  bales  of  merchandise. 
But  trade  has  languished  in  Venice 
since  the  Portuguese  have  held  the 
highways  of  the  seas  to  the  Indies, 
and  these  warehouses,  like  many 
another,  have  been  left  to  crumble 
on  their  piles.  The  Jew,  from  whom 
one  bought  the  house  that's  your  ark 
of  refuge,  my  dove,  revealed  its 
secrets,  some  of  them  devised  in  a 
dead  past,  he  said,  by  a  prior  of  the 
church  into  which  your  luck  led  you 
the  other  morning."  She  interrupted 
herself  with  a  petulant  movement. 
"  I  chatter  worse  than  the  apes 
tethered  for  sale  on  the  ledges  of  the 
Rial  to,"  she  exclaimed,  again  bending 
over  the  gondola.  With  a  soft  splash 
it  slipped  into  the  water,  Carnation 
bringing  it  alongside  the  threshold 
by  a  dexterous  snatch  at  the  silk 
rope  fastened  to  the  brass  sea-horses 
at  each  side  of  the  boat.  "  Quick, 
step  on  to  the  deck  behind  thefelze, 
and  when  he  you  want  comes  by, — 
come  he  must  to  gain  the  main 
channels — drop  your  pole  into  the 
water  that  I  may  know  him  for  the 
right  bird  to  lime,"  she  said,  glancing 
at  the  mists  beginning  to  float  like 
beeswings  on  the  rosy  evening  air. 

Upon  Fiamma's  ear,  as  she  obeyed, 
the  swish  of  an  oar  plying  down 
stream  came  faint  but  distinctly. 
Another  moment  brought  the  sound 
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to  Carnation;  with  the  satisfied  nod 
of  one  whose  calculations  have  har- 
boured no  hitch  in  them,  she  swung 
the  gondola  with  the  prow  pointing 
for  the  landing-stairs,  stepping  in 
herself  with  a  deft  kick  that  sent  it 
across  the  narrow  stream.  The  warn- 
ing cry  of  an  approaching  boat  rang  out 
through  the  sunset,  as  Carnation 
threw  herself  half  over  the  side  of 
her  craft,  dragging  it  up  to  the  steps 
by  grasping  an  iron  ring  in  the  stone- 
work. 

"  Next  time  I'll  borrow  the  puppet 
from  the  Merceria  to  pair  with  my 
young  gondolier,"  she  whispered  mis- 
chievously, leaning  back  in  her  seat 
as  quietly  as  the  gondola  lay  on  the 
sluggish  water. 

Half  dazzled  by  the  flood  of  rosy 
light  that  filled  the  sky,  Fiamma 
stood,  gazing  up-stream  through  her 
lashes  at  the  boat  which  had  skimmed 
round  the  corner  of  the  canal.  The 
black  cabin  hid  the  passenger  from 
her  till,  in  the  moment  in  which  the 
boats  lay  alongside,  the  outlines  of 
Carpaccio's  gaunt  figure  became  visible, 
and  quick  as  thought  she  dropped 
her  pole  into  the  water,  turning  her 
back  squarely  on  the  new  arrival 
as  she  stooped  to  recover  it.  With 
a  good-natured  laugh  the  other 
gondolier  used  his  pole  as  a  boathook, 
while  Carnation  leaned  boldly  towards 
the  astrologer. 

"  She  who  keeps  the  eyes  of  Venice 
busy  in  these  days  fears  the  tongues," 
she  whispered.  "A  gondola  with 
you  for  freight  had  best  not  be  seen 
on  the  water  flowing  by  the  door 
that  once  shut  out  another  secret 
on  the  world.  By  the  token  of  the 
beryl,  on  foot  I" 

She  pointed  imperatively  up  the 
alleys  already  black  in  shadow,  and 
threw  herself  back,  shrouding  her 
face  in  her  cloak.  Carpaccio  bent 
forward,  endeavouring  to  scrutinise 
the  person  of  the  mysterious  messenger 
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but  the  attempt  failed.  The  women 
waited  in  breathless  tension  as,  after 
a  gesture  of  pause  to  the  rower,  he 
still  evidently  hesitated,  then,  glancing 
at  the  stars  beginning  to  show  through 
the  evening  dusk,  he  signed  again, 
his  gondolier  accidentally  sending  the 
other  boat  into  midstream  as  he 
worked  his  craft  up  to  the  steps. 

Carnation  moved  restlessly  on  her 
cushions.  Already  their  boat  was 
drifting  towards  the  wider  canal 
below,  where  the  woman's  dexterity 
of  push  and  swing,  which  had  served 
in  this  mere  water-line,  would  avail 
for  nothing.  Carpaccio  had  landed 
arid  was  mounting  the  steps,  pre- 
paring to  shape  his  course  by  the 
stars  at  which  he  still  gazed  thought- 
fully. His  gondolier,  busy  over  the 
moorings  of  the  boat,  raised  his  head 
at  an  ejaculation,  in  time  to  see 
Fiamma's  once-recovered  pole  floated 
now  out  of  reach. 

"  do  I  art  poling  your  boat  with 
an  eel,  brother  ? "  he  cried  good- 
humouredly.  "  I'll  pull  your  lady  in," 
he  added,  laying  a  muscular  hand  on 
the  gondola. 

Carnation  tossed  him  some  coins, 
bursting  at  the  same  time  into  shrill 
scolding,  effectually  covering  the 
silence  which  seemed  to  Fiamma  wise 
in  face  of  her  total  ignorance  of  the 
brotherhood's  lingo.  With  masculine 
cowardice  under  a  feminine  tongue 
Carpaccio's  rower  made  haste  to  secure 
his  craft,  and  strolled  up  the  alley. 
The  bent  figure  of  the  tall  old  man 
could  still  be  seen  faintly  through  the 
gloom  ahead. 

"Quickly  after  him,  and  remember  I 
await  you  at  the  stairs  of  the  Madonna 
of  the  Swords,"  whispered  Carnation, 
wrapping  the  girl  in  a  dark  mantle. 
The  words  stirred  some  germ  of  memory 
in  Fiamma's  brain,  but  her  thought 
did  not  brood  over  it  to  warm  it  into 
life.  The  zest  of  the  hunter  tingled 
in  her  as,  keeping  in  the  shadow  of 
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the  high  houses,  she  slipped  forward 
on  the  astrologer's  track,  concentrated, 
as  her  habit  was,  on  the  imme- 
diate present.  On  went  the  two, 
the  tracker  now  and  then  swerving 
aside  from  the  tongues  of  flame  dart- 
ing into  the  night  from  the  doorway 
of  some  metal  worker's  shop,  within 
which  bronze  figures  moved  about  the 
furnaces  or  twisted  lengths  of  glowing 
iron  with  great  pincers.  Smells  of 
frying  fish  and  the  strong  savours  of 
garlic  and  leeks  hung  on  the  evening 
air,  and  the  rough  scent  of  wine 
rushed  out  through  the  open  wooden 
shutters  behind  which  sturdy  gondo- 
liers watched  their  portion  of  cooking 
with  a  anticipatory  relish,  while  the 
cadences  of  some  story-teller  droned 
through  the  rattle  of  dice  or  the 
grunts  of  the  moro-players.  Deep- 
bosomed,  heavy-lidded  women  lounged 
on  the  door-steps,  soaking  a  com- 
panion's long  hair  in  milk,  prepara- 
tory to  weaving  it  into  plaits,  or 
again  teasing  with  sly  touches  some 
handsome  fellow  sleeping  on  their 
knees,  the  morning's  carnation  or 
dahlia  still  drooping  on  the  crisp 
black  curls  behind  his  ear.  The  daily 
revolution  of  a  world  had  brought  the 
lower  strata  of  humanity  in  their  turn 
uppermost ;  but  these  denizens  of  a 
city  where  a  man's  safety  was  best 
secured  by  sealing  ears,  eyes,  and 
tongues  took  no  apparent  heed  of 
the  figures  thrown  at  intervals  out 
against  the  velvety  blackness  of  a 
Venetian  night  by  the  glimmer  of 
tapers  burning  beneath  the  little 
shrines  fastened  at  almost  every 
corner. 

The  walk  was  long.  Once  and 
again  Fiamma,  crouching  in  some 
deep-moulded  doorway,  or  on  steps 
leading  to  some  wine-cellar,  watched 
Carpaccio  doubling  back  upon  the 
way  already  taken,  his  simply-subtle 
face  showing  at  such  times  the  be- 
wilderment of  an  habitually  absent 


man  accustomed  to  walk  blinded  by 
the  mists  of  his  thought  through 
daily  life. 

The  starlight  was  striking  like 
lance  points  upon  the  dark  water 
when  the  old  man,  in  a  species  of 
exhausted  patience,  finally  came  to  a 
stand.  It  was  the  moment  for  which 
Fiamma  had  waited  through  the  last 
half-hour ;  she  daringly  stepped  to 
his  side  and  touched  his  elbow. 
"  How  soon  did  you  miss  the  pas- 
senger from  your  gondola  the  other 
evening  1 "  she  asked  coolly.  "  With 
your  help  to-night  I  shall  not  fail, 
as  I  failed  then,  to  snatch  five 
minutes'  secret  speech  with  the 
woman  awaiting  you.  Help  me  to 
this,  and  I  warrant  that  she  whom 
you  serve  will  forgive  you  the  basket 
which  you  brought  home  that  night, 
empty  of  the  goods  that  should  have 
been  smuggled  in  from  the  marshes." 

The  unexpected  voice  seemed  to 
penetrate  but  slowly  to  the  astro- 
loger's brain.  "By  the  wych- hazel, 
Old  Carpaccio  will  for  once  speak 
naked  truth,  instead  of  the  juggleries 
for  which  he's  hired  to  be  the  mouth- 
piece ! "  he  said  then  earnestly.  "  If 
you  continue  to  go  and  come  thus  like 
a  wandering  star,  it  were  more  merci- 
ful to  fashion  you  a  waxen  image  of 
my  mistress  and  set  it  to  peak  and 
pine  before  a  fire  fed  with  dead  men's 
bones,  rather  than  to  consume  the 
living  woman's  soul  in  the  furnace  of 
love  fed  with  dead  hopes.  Since  Cas- 
sandra caught  sight  of  you  at  yon 
window  to-day,  she  has  writhed  like 
a  spirit  in  torment  on  the  couch 
that's  a  coffin  to  her,  biting  her  long 
tresses  that  she  may  stifle  the  moan- 
ing of  your  name, — a  moaning  that, 
as  the  sailor-men  of  the  lagoons 
would  say,  is  like  to  foretell  storm." 
He  swayed  his  head  slowly  from  side 
to  side,  bending  over  Fiamma  with 
furtive  abruptness.  "  Look  you, 
Excellency,  by  long  obedience  to  the 
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will  of  her  I  serve  a  fear  has  grown 
on  me  till  I  would  sooner  cross  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius  than  her  pleasure; 
but  I  am  an  old  man,  and  the  sins  of 
another,  which  I  have  lifted  no  finger 
to  hinder,  have  come  to  gnaw  cor- 
rodingly  into  my  own  soul.  If  you 
do  not  wish  the  fair-haired  woman 
whose  lodging  you  share  to  pay  for 
your  passing  fancy  with  her  heart's 
blood,  you  will  leave  her  with  short 
farewells," 

The  stirrings  of  pity  for  the 
maimed  creature,  on  whom  she  had 
indirectly  and  unconsciously  brought 
misery,  with  which  Fiamma  had 
hitherto  listened,  were  changed  by  the 
last  words  into  an  angry  fear.  "  Tell 
your  mistress  that  if  the  butterfly  is 
driven  from  one  blossom  it  will  but 
settle  on  another."  she  retorted  arro- 
gantly. "  If  but  the  hem  of  my 
pretty  Venetian's  cappa  is  ru filed, 
madonna  Cassandra  may  make  sure  of 
having  seen  me  for  the  last  time." 

The  insolent  masterfulness  of  the 
tone  failed  to  divert  Carpaccio  from 
his  mood  of  warning.  He  came  a  step 
nearer,  laying  his  slender  old  hand  on 
the  other's  shoulder.  "Give  the  old 
man  an  alms  of  patience,  messer,"  he 
pleaded.  "Since  Cassandra  found 
that,  but  for  an  anxious  woman's  gift 
of  a  coat  of  mail,  your  dead  body 
would  have  been  carried  in  good  truth 
out  of  the  Oricellari  gardens, — instead 
of  Florence  being  tricked  by  blood- 
stained grasses,  an  empty  coffin,  and 
the  Capelli's  mourning  weeds — she 
has  sworn  by  the  soul  of  her 
bargain- coin  that  she  will  no  longer 
set  her  heart  in  the  scale  to  be  over- 
thrown by  the  breath  of  such  a  one 
as  the  woman  whom  she  has  fooled 
long  enough."  The  hand  on  Fiamma's 
wrist  grew  strangely  chill.  "By 
Bianca's  reading  of  the  beryl  to-night 
she  will  learn  that  which  will  leave 
the  path  clear  between  Cassandra  and 
yourself  j  but  if  at  the  eleventh  hour 


you  are  false  to  the  vows  which  you 
have  told  a  glib  score  of  times  on 
love's  rosary,  I  bid  you,  look  to  your- 
self! " 

He  threw  out  his  ten  fingers  with 
an  odd  menacing  gesture,  once,  twice, 
and  thrice,  turning  on  his  heel  with 
an  abruptness  that  contrasted  ludi- 
crously enough  with  his  sudden  be- 
wilderment at  the  recollection  of 
having  lost  his  way. 

"  Old  stories  tell  that  the  prating 
of  geese  saved  Rome  from  a  danger, 
and  so  you  would  fain  have  it  with 
me,"  Fiamma  returned  mockingly. 
"  But  if  the  geese  had  but  dreamed  of 
a  danger,  and  thereupon  wearied  the 
ears  of  those  about  them  with  their 
clacking,  they  had  been  like  to  find 
their  necks  wrung  by  some  impatient 
hand.  Prate  no  more,  good  Carpac- 
cio, but  let  us  seek  the  house  which 
we  must  enter  to-night." 

Her  senses,  trained  through  a  life- 
time by  the  slight  indications  of  hill 
and    woodland    paths,     had    already, 
through  the  narrowing  lines  of  various 
side-alleys,      recognised      the      broad 
waters  which   blocked  the  vistas    for 
the   great  canal  up  which  Carpaccio 
himself  had  steered  her  on  the  night 
of   her   entrance  into   Venice.      The 
astrologer  accommodated  his  steps  to 
her   rapid  movements,  as,    casting   a 
keen  look  or  two  around,  she  plunged 
confidently  down  a  street.     Her  guess 
was  unexpectedly   successful.      From 
the  further  end  of  the  street,  against 
which  the  furrows  ploughed   by  pass- 
ing  keels    lapped  slowly,  a  narrower 
path  branched  to  the  right ;    with  a 
guttural    exclamation   of    relief   Car- 
paccio moved  from  her  side,  stooping 
to  pick  up  a  blossoming  branch  appa- 
rently   broken    from    the   Judas-tree 
swaying  over  a  wall  hard  by.      "  The 
Capelli  told  us  that  this  token  would 
show  the  road  by  which  I  could  enter 
from  the  canal  unobserved,"  he  whis- 
pered   exultantly.       "Now,     messer, 
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since  you  seem  to  stick  to  your  will 
like  wax,  follow  me." 

The  girl's  excitement  was  growing 
on  her  as  Carpaccio  paused  before  a 
small  door  in  the  wall  crested  by  the 
Judas-tree.  "To  heel,  messer,  and 
silence,  if  we  would  not  sleep  on  the 
bed  of  the  canal  to-night  with  sacks 
for  our  bedclothes  ! "  he  breathed. 

The  door,  left  on  the  latch,  swung 
easily,  to  Fiamma's  dissatisfaction, 
her  conductor  pausing  to  secure  it 
with  a  key  which  he  took  from  his 
purse.  The  almond-scented  fragrance 
of  the  tree  overhead  filled  the  tiny 
garden  which  Carpaccio  crossed,  bend- 
ing his  tall  old  head  to  enter  a  second 
doorway  obscured  by  a  flying  buttress 
of  the  grim  wall  of  the  actual  palace. 
As  the  breath  of  the  purple  blossoms 
died  away,  some  strange  .electricity  of 
memory  set  Fiamma  standing  once 
more  in  the  white-gleaming  pavilions 
of  the  Florentine  gardens.  The  fair 
face  of  Bianca  Capelli  dawned  with 
maddening  distinctness  on  her 
thought,  bringing  the  tremor  of  fierce 
quick  anger  upon  her,  till  she  came 
to  an  instant's  panting  pause  in  the 
dark  passage,  along  which  the  astro- 
loger was  pressing  with  steps  suddenly 
grown  confident. 

But  the  vision  which  thrilled  her 
to  such  passion  did  not  pass  away. 
On  the  darkness  through  which  her 
eyes  had  been  peering,  as  her  longing 
for  revenge  might  strain  through  the 
near  future,  the  hated  face  smote 
suddenly  luminous  on  a  background 
of  light.  With  one  white  hand  hold- 
ing back  a  curtain  the  Capelli  stood 
bending  eagerly  forward,  a  frown 
lining  the  smooth  forehead  over  which 
tendrils  of  the  golden  hair  strayed 
seductively. 

"Good  master  Carpaccio,  you  are 
late  !  "  she  cried  in  a  pettish  remon- 
strance, perceiving  the  astrologer  ad- 
vancing upon  her.  The  instant's 
check  alone  had  saved  Fiamma  from 


being  swept  into  the  rapid  searching 
glance  of  the  unexpected  apparition. 

"  Excellency,  the  stars  were  not 
favourable  till  this  hour,"  Carpaccio 
returned  gravely.  He  passed  with 
Bianca  into  the  room  beyond,  the 
curtain,  as  it  fell,  blotting  out  the 
candle-light. 

Noiselessly  as  a  thought  Fiamma 
stole  forward.  To  crouch  beside  the 
curtain,  and  gauge  the  right  moment 
for  appearing  in  the  chamber  beyond, 
was  her  first  idea ;  but  as  she  stretched 
a  cautious  hand  to  the  heavy  velvet, 
the  snuffle  of  a  lapdog  on  the  other 
side  struck  as  alarmingly  on  her  ear 
as  a  lion's  roar  might  have  done. 
Hastily  she  gathered  herself  up, 
becoming  aware,  as  she  did  so,  of  a 
draught  of  air  which  a  further  grop- 
ing progress  revealed  as  blowing  down 
a  narrow  stair  some  three  feet  beyond 
the  doorway.  A  faint  glimmer  of 
light  summoned  Fiamma  to  the  ascent, 
step  after  step  being  achieved  with 
that  absolute  poise  of  muscle  which 
ensures  noiseless  movement.  As  she 
mounted,  the  light  resolved  itself  into 
gleams  falling  through  a  pierced  screen 
of  carved  wood  into  a  small  gallery 
on  which  the  stairs  gave  entrance. 

Quietly  the  girl  crept  onward,  press- 
ing her  face  at  last  against  the  grating 
forming  the  front  of  the  little  space. 
She  found  herself  looking  down  into 
a  small  chapel  hung  with  embroidered 
silks  and  bright  with  candles  burning 
in  brazen  holders.  But  the  details 
of  the  scene,  where  apparently  for 
better  secrecy  the  Capelli  had  given 
tryst  to  the  astrologer,  went  by  the 
watcher  unheeded,  as  her  eyes  fas- 
tened on  the  figure  which,  in  a  white 
woollen  garment,  knelt  with  unbound 
golden  hair  upon  the  altar-step. 

The  swimming  blue  eyes  were 
turned  raptly  on  the  great  Christ 
above  the  altar,  the  dimpled  hands 
clasped  in  an  attitude  of  completest 
submission ;  but  the  instincts  im- 
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planted  in  pure  natures,  which  vibrate 
surely  as  a  divining-rod  in  the  pre- 
sence of  what  is  unexpected  by  the 
passing  crowd,  thrilled  Fiamma  to  a 
loathing  of  such  devotion.  As  she 
looked  her  glance  was  distracted  by 
the  hangings  being  pushed  aside  from 
a  window  opening  on  the  night,  from 
whence  Carpaccio  turned  back  into 
the  chapel.  The  old  man's  wandering 
hazel  eyes  shone  almost  black  in  the 
paleness  of  his  face.  A  white  woollen 
garment,  similar  to  that  clothing  the 
kneeling  woman  at  the  altar,  seemed 
to  increase  the  height  of  his  spare 
figure,  to  which  a  mantle  of  purple 
and  a  tall  cap  blazoned  with  strange 
signs  gave  an  appearance  of  priestly 
dignity. 

"  Excellency,"  he  whispered  with 
an  odd  trembling  eagerness,  "I  read 
strange  things  in  the  stars  to-night. 
As  I  looked,  my  star  rushed  down 
the  heavens  and  disappeared,  and 
yours,  though  it  mounts,  advances 
towards  danger.  Excellency,  there 
is  anger  in  the  stars.  Forego  your 
purpose  of  looking  into  the  beryl ;  it 
is  a  great  sin  to  take  upon  us." 

His  warning,  feigned  or  not,  woke 
the  Capelli's  cruel  smile  on  lips 
seemingly  parted  by  just-breathed 
prayers. 

"The  anger  of  the  stars  is,  like 
themselves,  at  a  safe  distance,"  she 
said.  "  Since  Cassandra  sent  me 
word  that  to-night  is  the  night  in 
seven  years  on  which  the  spirit  of 
the  beryl  must  bear  himself  submis- 
sive to  her  will,  I  have  scarce  had 
patience  to  bear  with  the  moments 
crawling  towards  this  hour  slowly  as 
snails  up  a  gondola-stake.  What  is 
it  to  me  if  your  star,  with  a  score 
of  farthing  rushlights  like  it,  is 
quenched  by  some  wandering  wind  ? 
Mine  rises  and  will  rise,  till  the  moon 
itself  is  shamed  by  its  splendour." 

Her  light  tinkling  laughter  filled 
the  pause  which  fell  on  her  arrogant 


speech,  till  the  astrologer  ended  it 
by  a  sudden  imperative  sign.  As 
though  in  obedience  to  a  signal 
from  that  law  of  circumstance  which 
marshals  the  puppets  on  life's  stage, 
he  seemed  to  have  merged  his  per- 
sonality in  the  part  for  which  he  had 
been  cast. 

"  Bathe  your  naked  feet  and  hands, 
then,  in  this  holy  water  from  the 
well  of  Bethlehem,  which  alone  can 
cleanse  the  stains  of  sin  at  touch  of 
which  the  blessed  beryl  would  spring 
into  a  thousand  atoms,"  he  com- 
manded. Fiamma,  from  the  gallery 
above,  could  not  tell  whether  the 
flicker  of  the  candles  shifted  lights 
and  shadows  over  the  old  face,  seem- 
ing to  writhe  the  features  into  a 
mocking  play. 

A  coquettish  gasp  followed  on  his 
words,  as  Bianca  shook  the  slippers 
wrought  with  seed-pearls  from  arched 
rosy-white  feet,  which  touched  the 
water  in  the  silver  basin  daintily  as 
small  fluttering  birds  might  do.  Once, 
twice,  seven  times  in  obedience  to  Car- 
paccio's  finger,  she  dipped  them,  and 
then  knelt  again  upon  the  altar-step. 

Carpaccio  turned  to  the  altar, 
taking  thence  a  sphere  of  pale-green 
beryl  set  within  a  silver  zone.  "  With 
pure  hands  take,  with  pure  eyes  read, 
with  pure  heart  learn  the  lesson 
which  the  beryl  holds  for  you,"  he 
said  slowly. 

A  shower  of  drops  flew  from 
Bianca's  wet  hands  as  she  extended 
them  in  an  eager  gesture.  Hardly, 
however,  was  the  transparent  globe 
in  her  hands  than  the  golden  head 
was  thrown  back  in  a  shuddering 
aversion.  "  Ah,  what  a  stifling 
odour ! "  she  murmured  petulantly, 
with  all  a  Venetian  woman's  morbid 
sensibility  to  even  the  most  subtle 
perfumes. 

"  Haste,  the  spirit  of  the  beryl 
strives  already  against  the  yoke ! " 
ejaculated  the  astrologer. 


The  Cardinal's  Pawn, 


The  Capelli  fastened  her  gaze  upon 
the  globe  which  she  held  as  far 
from  her  as  possible.  In  her  devour- 
ing curiosity  the  watcher  in  the 
gallery  raised  her  head  above  the 
parapet.  Carpaccio  had  moved  back 
beside  the  altar. 

As  the  three  looked,  the  beryl 
began  to  fade,  chilling  in  the  warm 
hands  on  which  it  rested  to  a  clouded 
whiteness.  Then  the  livid  colour  was 
suddenly  branded  by  lurid  letters  leap- 
ing to  life  within  the  stone :  Harlot 
and  murderess  I 

Startled  beyond  prudence  Fiarnma 
bent  breathlessly  over  the  carved  rail, 
which  creaked  beneath  her  weight. 
The  sound  seemed  to  pierce  through 
the  Capelli's  stupefaction ;  she  glanced 
upwards,  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
face  glimmering  whitely  through  the 
shadows  she  sprung  with  a  shriek 
of  fear  and  anger  to  her  feet,  fling- 
ing the  beryl  from  her  full  into 
Capaccio's  face.  The  old  man  stag- 
gered, swayed,  and  fell  among  the 
fragments  of  the  stone. 

As  Bianca  rushed  from  the  chapel 
Fiamma  had  taken  the  staircase 
almost  at  a  bound,  in  the  hope  of 
cutting  off  her  flight;  but  she  was 


too  late ;  the  Capelli  had  vanished. 
As  her  foot  was  on  the  last  step  the 
sharp  howl  of  the  lapdog,  whose  snuffle 
had  startled  her  before,  struck  her 
ear.  As  she  raised  the  chapel-curtain 
the  little  beast  dashed  past  her,  its 
whimper  swelling  again  in  its  out- 
stretched throat.  Fearful  lest  it 
should  sound  an  alarm  to  the  house- 
hold, Fiamma  stooped  to  lay  hold  of 
it,  but  at  the  instant  it  staggered 
over  on  its  side,  its  little  body 
twitching  in  a  convulsion. 

Shivering  under  some  vague  fear 
Fiamma  stood  in  the  doorway,  sending 
a  whisper  hissing  into  the  darkness. 
"Are  you  in  love  with  the  strap- 
pado, master  wizard,  that  you  tarry 
here?" 

There  was  no  movement  of  the 
silent  figure,  face  downward  on  the 
altar-step.  The  limp  hands  lay  upon 
the  fragments  of  the  beryl,  as  though 
the  astrologer  kept  seisin  of  his  magic 
to  the  last. 

With  a  low  sound  that  was  half- 
prayer,  half-cry,  Fiamma  was  about 
to  rush  across  the  intervening  space, 
when  a  hand  was  laid  upon  her 
shoulder.  She  turned,  to  look  straight 
into  the  eyes  of  Mark  Talbot. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    INFLUENCE    OF    PURITANISM    ON    AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


IT  is  a  much  debated  question  how 
far  the  work  of  American  writers 
deserves  the  name  of  a  national  litera- 
ture. It  is  asserted,  and  with  some 
plausibility,  that  American  literature 
is  but  the  shadow  of  a  name,  that 
the  products  of  American  thought  are 
not  in  any  way  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  literary  work  of  con- 
temporary England,  and  that  where 
any  diversity  is  discoverable  it  is  but 
a  local  manifestation  which  has  had 
no  permanent  effect  in  stamping  the 
hall-mark  of  nationality  on  the  litera- 
ture of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

At  first  sight  there  may  appear 
to  be  good  grounds  for  the  assertion. 
In  England  and  America  are  found 
two  peoples  sprung  originally  from 
a  common  stock,  with  a  common 
history  and  speaking  a  common 
tongue  ;  and  in  such  a  case  a  similarity, 
superficial  at  least  and  probably 
actual,  will  inevitably  appear  in  the 
written  examples  of  their  common 
thought.  A  close  study  of  American 
literature,  however,  will,  partially  at 
any  rate,  clear  the  student's  mind  of 
the  prejudices  which  this  argument 
has  implanted.  In  the  end,  though 
he  may  protest  that  her  literature 
is  not  yet  fully  developed,  he  will 
be"  forced  to  admit  that  it  exists, 
and  that  reared  as  it  has  been  in 
a  climate  and  amid  circumstances 
wholly  diverse,  this  literature  has 
attained  to  many  characteristics 
which  cannot  be  associated  to  any 
considerable  extent  with  her  English 
sister. 

There  is  one  influence  in  particular 
which,  while  it  may  have  lightly 


touched  those  literatures  of  an  older 
growth,  has  affected  that  of  America 
in  an  altogether  different  degree.  In 
America  the  history  of  her  literature 
is  the  history  of  her  religious  develop- 
ment, and  consequently  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  the  history  of 
Calvinism,  the  religion  of  her  youth. 

The  foundation  of  the  American 
colonies  was  effected  at  a  period 
when  English  literature  was  richer 
and  more  varied  than  it  had  ever 
been  before  or  has  ever  been  since. 
The  brilliance  and  versatility  of  the 
Elizabethans,  culminating  in  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare,  had  attained 
for  England  the  foremost  place  in 
literary  Europe.  No  other  period 
of  the  modern  world  has  in  one 
nation  produced  so  many  masters 
whether  in  poetry,  drama,  history, 
philosophy,  or  travel,  whose  fame  has 
survived  the  inexorable  judgment  of 
time.  But  the  settlers  of  America, 
though  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Elizabethans,  carried  little  but 
the  spirit  of  this  literature  to  their 
new  home.  The  gentlemen  adven- 
turers who  established  themselves 
in  Virginia  and  the  South,  though 
their  leader  was  the  gifted  Raleigh, 
were  themselves  men  rather  of  the 
sword  than  of  the  pen ;  and  if  some 
of  them,  like  gallant  James  Smith, 
have  left  records  of  their  experiences, 
their  writings  approach  more  nearly 
the  uncouth  baldness  of  the  skipper's 
log  than  the  polished  prose  of  the 
courtiers  of  Elizabeth.  And  if  the 
first  colonists  were  rough  and  ready, 
their  successors  were  only  too  often 
luckless  redemptioners  or  the  sweep- 
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ings  of  the  English  gaols.  The 
Northern  colonists,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  of  a  different  type.  The 
first  of  them  were  Puritans  of  the 
Puritans,  and  as  such  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  carry  to  the  Promised 
Land  the  taint  of  that  literature 
which  they  regarded  with  abhorrence 
as  the  subtlest  instrument  of  Belial 
himself. 

In  these  circumstances,  save  in 
so  far  as  they  could  claim  a  share 
in  the  glories  of  the  past,  the 
American  people  started  their  national 
life  and  continued  throughout  nearly 
two  centuries  without  producing  any- 
thing which  could  in  any  way  deserve 
the  name  of  literature.  So  far  as 
the  South  is  concerned  there  appears 
to  have  been  literally  no  productive 
thought.  The  more  considerable 
families,  it  is  true,  living  an  almost 
feudal  existence  each  in  what  became 
an  ancestral  domain,  preserved  out 
of  a  certain  pride  of  birth  some 
standard  of  literary  education.  But 
it  was  wholly  with  the  literature  of 
the  past  that  they  were  familiar ; 
the  thoughts  of  contemporary  Europe 
touched  them  not  at  all ;  the  events 
which  shook  the  foundations  of  the 
elder  world  were  to  them  but  the 
echoes  of  a  distant  storm,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  Revolution  that  they 
aroused  themselves  to  a  sleepy  interest 
in  aught  that  lay  beyond  their  im- 
mediate borders. 

In  the  North  things  were  some- 
what better.  Here,  under  the 
nominal  rule  of  royal  governors, 
there  existed  in  fact  a  theocracy. 
The  Calvinist  divines  were  the  real 
rulers  ;  and  each  in  his  own  church, 
a  church  generally  synonymous  with 
the  township,  held  almost  undis- 
puted sway  over  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  his  flock.  With  them 
Calvinism  was  carried  to  further 
extremes  than  had  been  possible  in 
Elizabethan  England.  All  outside 


its  communion  were  not  merely 
heretics  but  rebels,  upon  whom  the 
Church  was  not  unwont  to  vent 
its  righteous  indignation ;  and  the 
severity  of  its  punishments  appears 
again  and  again,  not  only  in  spasmodic 
outbursts  like  the  trials  for  witch- 
craft at  Salem,  but  in  the  legal  codes 
of  the  provinces  whose  extremest 
example  is  the  famous  Blue  Laws  of 
Massachusetts. 

At  the  same  time  Calvinism  and 
its  ministers  were  the  only  force 
which  to  any  appreciable  degree  kept 
alive  in  the  land  the  flickering  flame 
of  learning.  Harvard,  the  first  and 
gpofttefit  of  the  American  universities, 
was  founded  in  1636  by  the  Calvinist 
divines,  in  the  avowed  hope  that 
there  the  most  promising  of  the  new 
generation  should  be  educated  in  the 
tenets  of  the  Calvinistic  faith,  and 
be  ready  upon  the  death  of  their 
fathers  to  take  their  places  as  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  people.  But 
Harvard  at  its  inception,  although  its 
course  included  the  elements  of  educa- 
tion, was  in  effect  a  school  of  theology 
alone.  It  served  the  purpose  of  its 
founders  indeed  excellently  well,  for 
its  alumni,  even  such  of  them  as  were 
unlearned  in  all  else,  were  yet  deeply 
instructed  in  the  dogmas  of  Calvinism, 
and  capable  in  the  highest  degree  of 
carrying  on  the  fight  against  heresy  and 
schism  in  which  the  orthodox  Church 
was  soon  to  be  strenuously  engaged. 
Until  the  foundation  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity some  sixty  years  later,  Harvard 
was  the  one  centre  of  light  in  a  land 
of  literary  darkness.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions the  graduates  who  passed 
from  its  shelter  into  the  Church  were 
the  only  men  of  literature  in  the 
Northern  colonies,  and  for  at  least 
a  hundred  years  almost  the  only 
writings  which  could  boast  of  any 
literary  form  were  the  voluminous 
works  of  these  Calvinist  preachers. 

Of   these   same   preachers    one    at 
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least,  Cotton  Mather,  had  something 
approaching  a  European  reputation. 
His  cast  of  mind  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the 
judges  at  the  Salem  trials,  while 
his  literary  activity  will  appear  from 
the  number  of  his  works  of  which 
between  the  years  1678  and  1728  he 
published  some  four  hundred  volumes. 
The  bulk  of  these  were  entirely  theo- 
logical, and  the  burden  of  all  appears 
to  have  been  the  glorification  of  the 
sect  of  which  he  was  the  most  zealous 
leader. 

Before  his  death  the  theocracy  had 
fallen,  the  priesthood  had  lost  its 
power,  and  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury his  greatest  successor,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  was  driven  from  church  to 
church  by  the  advance  of  those  liberal 
opinions  which  the  best  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  combating.  For 
the  inevitable  reaction  had  already 
arrived.  The  country  was  no  longer 
inhabited  only  by  the  immediate  de- 
scendants of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who 
were  accustomed  to  suffer  gladly  the 
yoke  of  their  spiritual  masters.  Other 
colonists  had  followed,  men  of  a  lighter 
faith.  The  Scotch-Irish  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  had  spread  them- 
selves along  the  verge  of  the  western 
wilderness  from  north  to  south,  and 
in  the  heart  of  New  England  a  large 
influx  of  German  immigrants  threat- 
ened in  places  to  submerge  the  original 
colonists  and  assume  their  powers. 
In  these  circumstances  the  Calvinist 
ascendency  could  not  be  maintained. 
An  opposition  sprang  up  formed  by 
a  combination  of  all  those  of  more 
liberal  views  on  whom  the  priestly 
domination  pressed  most  hardly.  The 
University  of  Yale  was  founded  in  1701 
as  a  counterbalance  to  the  Calvinist 
college  at  Harvard,  and  by  degrees  the 
liberal  principles  there  inculcated  took 
root  and  flourished,  until  they  found  a 
resting-place  not  only  in  Yale  but  in 
the  very  seat  of  Calvinism  itself. 


In  purer  letters  the  position  of  the 
North  was  not  much  better  than  that 
of  the  South.  In  the  domain  of 
poetry  Mrs.  Ann  Bradstreet,  known 
as  the  Tenth  Muse,  gained  some  local 
fame,  while  Michael  Wigglesworth 
compiled  the  Bay  Psalm-Book,  a 
metrical  paraphrase  of  the  psalms 
and  published  several  volumes  of 
very  villainous  English  verse.  In 
history  and  biography,  too,  some  few 
works  appeared,  but  such  examples 
of  general  literature  as  these  are 
hardly  now  of  any  interest  even  as 
literary  curiosities.  So  far  as  the 
poetry  is  concerned  it  was  well  nigh 
entirely  of  a  sacred  character,  while 
the  history  and  biography  were,  in 
effect,  if  not  in  form,  the  history  of 
Puritanism  and  the  biographies  of 
her  leading  divines. 

Up  to  the  revolutionary  times, 
therefore,  there  appeared  not  only  no 
evidence  of  national  literary  thought, 
but  no  work  of  importance  which  was 
even  a  fairly  worthy  imitation  of  the 
literature  of  the  mother  country.  The 
standard  of  individual  education  was, 
it  is  true,  far  higher  than  in  England, 
for  actual  illiteracy  was  practically 
unknown  ;  but  this  education,  though 
good  in  itself,  produced  little  creative 
thought  except  in  the  dusty  region  of 
theological  polemics,  and  by  reducing 
all  men  to  a  dead  level  of  unimagina- 
tive knowledge  was  rather  an  adverse 
than  a  favouring  influence. 

With  the  approach  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, however,  came  a  new  phase. 
The  place  in  American  thought  once 
occupied  by  theology  was  now  held  by 
politics ;  the  preacher  yielded  place 
in  the  national  estimation  to  the 
orator,  and  though  oratory  is  not 
literature,  the  orators  were  the 
nearest  approach  to  literary  men 
that  the  period  produced. 

The  best  example  of  the  new  era 
is  Benjamin  Franklin.  Born  in 
obscurity,  self-educated,  and  self- 
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made,  he  yet  attained  a  world-wide 
celebrity  not  only  as  a  champion  of 
American  independence,  but  as  a 
dignified  representative  of  his  country 
at  the  polished  courts  of  Europe, 
while  in  the  domain  of  science  his 
attainments  have  never  perhaps  been 
adequately  recognised.  As  a  man  of 
letters,  too,  he  was  by  no  means 
contemptible.  His  autobiography, 
if  not  a  monument  of  literary  art, 
is  a  considerable  advance  on  anything 
that  preceded  it,  but  some  of  his 
best  work  was  done  in  his  letters  and 
political  pamphlets  in  which  his  prose 
is  of  almost  Addisonian  dignity  ;  and 
one  letter  in  particular  to  the  English 
papers,  in  which  he  declares  that 
"  the  grand  leap  of  the  whale  up  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  is  esteemed  by  all 
who  have  seen  it  as  one  of  the  finest 
spectacles  in  nature,"  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  first  example  in  literary 
history  of  what  is  now  generally 
recognised  as  American  humour,  a 
humour  whose  main  characteristic 
is  the  exaggeration  of  nonsense  in 
the  midst  of  the  soberest  sense.  In 
other  respects  Franklin  is  perhaps 
best  known  as  the  author  of  POOR 
RICHARD'S  ALMANAC,  whose  now  hack- 
neyed aphorisms,  such  as  "  Honesty 
is  the  best  Policy,"  and  "  God  helps 
them  that  help  themselves,"  have 
passed  into  the  proverbial  language 
of  both  England  and  America. 

Nor  was  Franklin  alone  among  the 
Revolutionary  leaders  in  producing 
stately  and  dignified  prose.  Jefferson, 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  many  other 
leaders  of  the  nationalist  movement, 
adorned  even  the  political  pamphlets 
which  they  published  in  such  pro- 
fusion with  a  dignified  grace  of  style 
savouring  more  of  the  English  essayists 
of  the  previous  century  than  of  the 
crude  utterances  which  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  the  ephemeral 
literature  of  politics.  Even  while 
they  prated  of  the  rights  of  man,  of 


liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  their 
writings  are  permeated  for  the  most 
part  with  the  unexpected  but  ever 
saving  grace  of  common-sense. 

The  political  essay,  then,  was 
brought  at  this  time  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection  ;  but  neither  politics  nor 
oratory  can  supply  the  place  which 
literature  leaves  unfilled,  and  of  pure 
literature  in  all  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  colonies  there  was  still  hardly 
a  vestige.  Although  theology  had 
been  for  the  time  superseded  in  men's 
minds  by  the  more  practical  calls  of 
politics,  the  leaders  of  the  people  were 
the  same  as  of  yore.  The  public  hero 
was  the  orator,  but  the  orator  was  as 
often  as  not  the  preacher  also,  and 
if  in  any  case  it  were  not  so,  it  would 
probably  be  found  upon  enquiry  that 
he  came  of  a  preaching  stock  and  had 
passed  his  youth  beneath  the  iron 
hand  of  the  Calvinist  faith. 

In  the  years  that  succeeded  the 
Revolution  the  conditions  were  much 
the  same.  Such  writers  as  there  were, 
and  writers  of  the  first  rank  were 
almost  altogether  absent,  were  de- 
rived almost  exclusively  from  New 
England,  the  home  of  Puritanism,  and 
were  affected  more  or  less  directly  by 
their  religious  environment.  Among 
the  men  of  the  higher  class  Timothy 
Dwight,  the  President  of  Yale,  pub- 
lished several  books  of  verse  in  the 
manner  of  Pope,  for  whose  more 
slovenly  work  they  might  indeed  have 
been  mistaken ;  and  a  select  coterie, 
who  have  since  gained  the  title  of  the 
Hertford  Wits,  did  their  utmost,  with 
little  power  and  less  success,  to  pro- 
duce a  taste  for  literature  in  their 
contemporaries.  The  net  result  of 
their  labours  was  of  small  importance, 
but  their  style  was  remarkably  good, 
and  as  has  been  said  of  another 
assembly,  while  they  did  nothing  in 
particular  they  did  it  very  well. 
There  was  in  truth  nothing  living. 
Form  there  was  in  plenty,  but  even 
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this  was  borrowed  for  the  most  part 
from  the  English  writers  of  a  previous 
age.  The  styles  of  Goldsmith,  Pope, 
and  Samuel  Butler  were  at  a  premium, 
and  beneath  the  swelling  periods  there 
were  stagnation  and  death. 

With  the  new  century,  however, 
there  came  a  new  birth.  The  spirit 
of  literature  was  reincarnated,  and 
from  this  time  the  consideration  of 
American  literature  really  commences. 
At  last  American  thought  ceased  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  an  effete 
civilisation  and  struck  out  a  new  line 
for  herself.  By  this  time  the  strict 
Calvinism  which  had  formerly  held 
undisputed  sway  in  the  North  had 
fallen  to  the  ground  before  the  ad- 
vance of  more  liberal  opinions,  and 
had  ceased  to  hold  the  literature  of 
the  country  in  its  icy  grasp.  Brock- 
den  Brown,  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  Washington 
Irving,  and  Edgar  Allen  Poe  were 
the  first  prophets  of  the  new  era,  and 
of  these  neither  Brown,  Cooper,  nor 
Poe  was  influenced,  unless  indirectly, 
by  the  Puritan  spirit. 

These  five  writers  are  all  associated 
more  or  less  closely  with  the  middle 
States  of  the  Union,  and  all  spent  the 
best  part  of  their  literary  lives, in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  York.  Poe,  it 
is  true,  is  claimed  by  the  South, 
whence  his  father  came  and  where 
part  at  least  of  his  youth  was  spent, 
but  his  work  was  almost  wholly  done 
further  north. 

Bryant  is  a  poet  of  some  standing, 
who  has  his  admirers  even  in  England. 
Mr.  Steadman  has  applauded  him  as 
the  Father  of  American  Song,  but  he 
appears  in  general  to  be  too  burdened 
by  the  literary  traditions  to  which  he 
succeeded.  His  poems  a^  pretty  but 
uninspired,  sweet  but  shallow  and 
lifeless,  perfect  in  form  but  lacking  in 
substance.  Lowell,  in  the  FABLE  FOR 
CRITICS,  describes  him  as  a  "  smooth 
silent  iceberg,"  a  description  which 


might  be  applied  with  almost  equal 
justice  to  many  of  his  contemporaries 
in  American  poetry ;  and  although 
the  writer  was  perhaps  only  half  in 
earnest,  the  criticism  is  not  far  from 
the  truth. 

Washington  Irving,  again,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  his 
style  in  which  he  certainly  excelled 
contemporary  English  authors ;  but 
except  in  this  respect  there  is  little 
to  distinguish  his  work  as  natively 
American,  while  Poe,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  more  original  genius 
struck  out  a  new  and  powerful  line 
for  himself,  little  affected  either  by 
English  models  or  American  tradition. 

New  England,  with  her  Puritan 
heritage,  had  for  the  time  lost  the 
literary  ascendency  which  she  had 
held  in  default  of  a  competitor  in 
the  previous  century ;  but  she  lost 
it  only  for  the  time.  Even  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  century  there 
was  growing  up  within  her  borders  a 
circle  of  writers  who  in  their  prime 
forty  years  later  represent  the  literary 
splendour  of  American  history.  In 
the  meantime  the  preparations  for 
their  advent  were  not  lacking.  The 
growth  of  periodical  literature  was 
enormous,  writers  of  the  second  class 
were  numbered  by  the  score,  and  after 
1819  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
modern  languages  at  the  universities 
familiarised  the  people  with  the  great 
masters  of  Europe  and  prepared  them 
to  recognise  and  welcome  the  masters 
who  were  to  arise  in  their  midst. 

The  first  product  of  the  revival  of 
learning  was  the  historian.  Parkman 
is  a  writer  whose  work,  except  to 
students,  seems  to  be  much  less  known 
than  it  should  be  beyond  his  own 
country ;  but  Prescott  and  Motley 
have  world- wide  reputations  both  as 
historians  of  authority  and  masters 
in  literature.  The  former  suffers 
somewhat  from  an  exuberance  of 
language,  and  his  physical  disabilities, 
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as  was  the  case  also  with  Parkman, 
prevented  his  work  having  that  exact- 
ness which  the  study  of  history 
demands,  while  Motley,  though  more 
exact,  allows  himself  too  often  to  be 
carried  away  by  religious  prejudice. 
His  Spaniard,  though  he  smile,  is 
always  a  villain,  while  his  Dutchman, 
like  the  Boer  of  Continental  imagina- 
tion, is  an  angel  almost  unawares. 

In  the  meantime  the  place  in 
popular  favour  once  occupied  by 
Calvinism  had  now  been  taken  by 
Unitarianism ;  and  with  Unitarianism, 
and  arising  out  of  it,  there  appeared 
that  system  of  philosophy  known  as 
Transcendentalism,  which  in  its  ex- 
cesses has  hardly  found  a  parallel  in 
the  regions  of  the  old  world.  But 
the  influence  of  Puritanism  still  made 
itself  felt.  Its  lofty  standard  of 
thought  and  life  survived  though 
under  a  different  name,  and  the  com- 
munity at  Concord  really  based  its 
rules  of  life  upon  the  Puritan  ideal. 
Taken  as  they  were  from  the  very 
strongholds  of  the  Puritan  faith, 
cradled  in  many  cases  in  the  homes  of 
Puritan  preachers,  and  educated  often 
in  the  schools  of  the  strictest  sect,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  leaders  of  the 
new  movement,  even  when  giving  way 
to  its  excesses,  should  cut  themselves 
altogether  adrift  from  the  ideals  which 
birth  and  education  had  implanted  in 
their  hearts. 

In  its  more  moderate  courses  the 
new  philosophy  had  great  results,  for 
it  produced  a  new  era  of  speculative 
thought.  To  have  produced  Emerson 
alone  would  have  made  it  worthy  of 
respect,  and  he,  although  the  greatest, 
was  not  by  any  means  alone  among 
its  great  supporters.  But  he  at  least 
was  truly  great,  perhaps  the  greatest 
man  America  has  produced  ;  and  he 
possessed  a  moderating  quality  of 
common-sense  in  which  many  of  his 
followers  were  conspicuously  lacking. 
In  many  respects  he  resembles  more 


the  great  philosophers  of  the  past 
than  any  of  our  moderns.  He 
"  hitched  his  wagon  to  a  star,"  and 
was  rather  the  prophet  and  teacher 
than  the  artist  and  literary  man, 
while  both  in  prose  and  verse  he  had 
the  limitations  which  his  position 
entailed.  He  confines  himself  almost 
entirely  to  Nature  and  abstract 
thought ;  humanity  is  almost  alto- 
gether absent  from  his  work;  it  is 
wanting  in  life,  action,  and  passion. 
His  seat  is  set  aloft,  and  his  gaze  is 
too  steadily  fixed  upon  the  stars  to 
reck  of  the  storms  of  life ;  and  while 
he  inspires  awe  and  respect,  he 
cannot  arouse  sympathy  or  stimulate 
enthusiasm. 

No  other  of  the  Transcendentalists 
even  approached  the  position  of 
Emerson.  His  best  known  followers 
were  Thoreau  and  Alcott,  and  one  is 
sometimes  puzzled  to  know  whether 
to  treat  them  with  respect  or  ridicule. 
In  his  studies  of  Nature,  in  WALDEN 
for  instance,  Thoreau  is  a  writer  of 
acknowledged  power ;  but  his  eccen- 
tricity was  so  pronounced  as  to  dwarf 
all  other  attributes,  and  he  is  re- 
membered to-day  rather  as  the  inspired 
tramp  than  as  the  man  of  letters ; 
while  Alcott  was,  among  these  new 
philosophers,  the  man  of  all  others 
who  best  justified  Lowell's  satirical 
indictment. 

About  this  time  there  arose  a 
movement  which,  even  from  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view,  has  had  greater 
effect  and  wrought  better  work  than 
any  other  in  American  history.  The 
new  wave  of  thought  which  produced 
the  excesses  of  Transcendentalism, 
produced  at  the  same  time  a  spirit  of 
reform,  and  that  spirit  seized  imme- 
diately upon  the  question  of  slavery, 
the  subject  which  lay  nearest  to  its 
hand. 

American  literature  has  always 
suffered  from  the  narrowness  of 
American  national  experience,  and 
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this  narrowness  has  been  accentuated 
by  the  early  Puritanism  which  at 
one  stroke  ruled  out  of  life  a  great 
part  of  the  joy  of  existence.  It 
tended  always  to  become  parochial 
and  unsympathetic.  The  anti-slavery 
movement,  and  the  civil  war  in  which 
it  culminated,  provided  it  with  new 
ideas  and  infused  into  it  for  the  first 
time  an  approach  to  passion.  The 
movement  had  its  origin  in  New 
England  the  home  of  Puritanism,  and 
its  prophet  was  before  all  things  a 
New  Englander. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was  the 
poet  of  New  England,  and  he  suffered 
like  all  his  predecessors  from  his  en- 
vironment. The  circumscribed  limits 
of  his  life  combined  with  a  lack  of 
humour  to  make  much  of  his  writings 
superficially  commonplace.  His  sup- 
port of  the  Abolitionist  cause  was 
at  once  his  literary  gain  and  loss,  for 
all  that  there  is  of  fire  and  passion 
in  his  work  can  be  traced  to  his 
enthusiasm  in  this  movement,  and  at 
the  same  time  all  that  is  most 
imperfect,  most  formless,  and  most 
ephemeral.  Had  he  remained  un- 
influenced he  would  have  been  per- 
haps the  better  poet.  He  would 
have  been  simple,  sincere,  and  at 
times  fervent ; .  his  work  would  have 
been  more  perfect  in  form,  but  like 
that  of  Bryant  it  would  have  re- 
mained cold,  provincial,  and  common- 
place. 

Apart  from  Whittier  himself  the 
leaders  of  the  anti-slavery  party  were 
rather  orators  than  men  of  letters, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  move- 
ment profoundly  affected  all  the  great 
writers  of  the  day  and,  in  common 
with  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
and  Holmes  owed  to  it  much  of  the 
power  and  many  of  the  best  qualities 
that  their  works  possess.  Longfellow 
to  a  considerable  extent  shares  the 
faults  of  Whittier.  He  is  indeed 
picturesque  at  times,  but  his  imagina- 


tion was  never  creative.  Infinitely 
simple  and  infinitely  sweet  he  may 
be,  but  it  is  with  the  sweetness  that 
too  often  cloys. 

Over  all  the  writers  of  the  New 
England  school  there  hovers  the 
shadow  of  Puritan  influence.  Even 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  always 
tilting  with  a  certain  bitterness  at 
the  ghost  of  an  influence  which  he 
himself  had  felt,  and  in  no  American 
writer  does  it  show  its  power  more 
plainly  than  in  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
the  artist  of  the  group.  In  all  his 
work  it  stands  for  ever  in  the  back- 
ground making  its  presence  felt  in 
an  air  of  dread  solemnity,  an  atmo- 
sphere of  mysterious  melancholy 
which  fastens  on  every  character 
and  holds  the  story  itself  in  its 
relentless  grasp.  For  fifty  years 
Hawthorne  lived  in  his  native  pro- 
vince, never  leaving  it  for  long,  and 
he  never  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the 
burden  of  his  Puritan  birth.  But 
though  as  a  result  the  range  of  his 
vision  was  limited  and  his  habit  of 
thought  provincial,  by  so  much  the 
more  he  gained  in  individuality  as  the 
foremost  of  native  American  novelists, 
for  he  was  left  the  natural  product 
of  his  time  and  country  untouched 
by  the  fashions  of  an  elder  world. 
His  style  has  a  dignity  of  its  own, 
which  is  perhaps  increased  by  the 
brooding  melancholy  of  his  themes; 
and  it  is  only  on  occasion  that  one 
regrets  the  broader  thought  and 
wider  vision  which  might  have  been 
his  in  another  environment. 

The  New  England  school  ended 
with  the  lives  of  its  first  members. 
The  centre  of  power  in  America  has 
long  been  slowly  shifting  westwards, 
and  this  is  true  of  literary  power  no 
less  than  of  commercial  or  political. 
New  York  had  for  a  time  been 
shadowed  by  the  literary  glow  of 
Concord  and  Boston,  but  it  had 
never  been  totally  eclipsed.  Even 
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in  the  palmiest  days  of  THE  ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY  and  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
REVIEW  the  periodical  literature  of 
New  York  was  of  the  highest  repute, 
and  among  her  literary  men  were 
Dana,  Curtis,  Raymond,  Bayard 
Taylor  and  Walt  Whitman,  the  apostle 
of  Anarchy.  With  the  change  in 
the  literary  centre  the  literature  of 
America  was  withdrawn  from  the  influ- 
ence which  had  for  so  long  mastered 
its  course ;  and  now  that  influence  only 
remains  as  a  tradition,  a  survival  from 
the  past  which  is  fast  disappearing  in 
the  march  of  time. 

While  the  North  had  been  making 
a  literature  for  itself,  the  South  had 
remained  almost  stationary  in  its  old 
condition  of  literary  stagnation.  Its 
social  constitution  was  not  one  cal- 
culated to  encourage  the  growth  of 
a  literary  class,  and  the  civil  war, 
while  it  destroyed  the  constitution, 
destroyed  with  it  the  means  of 
gratifying  whatever  literary  taste 
had  existed  before.  Of  the  few 
poets  the  South  produced,  Sims, 
Ticnor,  Timrod,  and  Sidney  Lanier, 
the  last  alone  can  be  credited  with 
anything  like  genius.  Like  Poe,  his 
work  has  a  warmth  and  colour  hardly 
to  be  found  in  the  North,  and  over 
some  of  his  poems  there  is  a  glamour 
which  is  strangely  fascinating. 

Since  the  setting  of  those  literary 
stars  whose  brilliance  illumined  the 
middle  decades  of  the  last  century, 
American  literature  has  been  be- 
calmed. Little  in  her  poetry  tempts 
comparison  even  with  the  work  of 
our  English  poets ;  her  philosophers 
are  scarcely  known  beyond  her  own 
borders,  and  in  one  region  alone,  the 
region  of  fiction,  has  she  improved 
upon  her  position  in  the  past. 

Half  a  century  ago  it  appeared 
possible  and  even  probable  that  the 
efforts  of  a  few  men,  the  giants  of 
American  literature,  would  in  time 
produce  an  American  school  which 


should     have     distinctive     American 
characteristics,    and    in    due    course 
should  cut  itself  free  from  the  shackles 
of  English  tradition  and  work  out  its 
own  salvation  by  following    national 
methods  in  evolving  a  national  style. 
The    gods,    however,    were    adverse. 
So    long    as    literary   America    con- 
sisted but   of   a  mere  strip   of   land 
upon  the  Atlantic  coast,   so  long  as 
there  were  but  two  nations,  the  cold 
North  and  the  sunny  South,  to  har- 
monise into  a  consistent  whole,  there 
was  still  hope  for  the  national  school. 
The   genius   of   Bryant   and   Poe,   of 
Whittier  and   Lanier,  though  distant 
as  the  poles,  might  in  time  find  one 
common  denominator ;  but  with    the 
march  of  time  the  possibility,  or  at 
least     the    probability,    has    passed. 
The  America  of  to-day  is  far   other 
than  the  America  of  yesterday.     She 
has  stretched  her  borders  to  Mexico 
in  the  South  and  to  the  Golden  Gate 
in  the  West.     By  conquest  or  coloni- 
sation she  has  brought  under  her  flag 
Spaniard,   Indian,  and    Negro,   while 
immigration  and  expulsion  from  older 
lands  has  given  her  a  motley  horde 
of   citizens,  Irish,   Italians,   Magyars, 
Teutons,  Poles,  and  Russians,  a  very 
Penticostal  crowd,  whose  strange  and 
often  savage  blood  she  must  assimilate 
with  her  own  before  she  can  become 
a   single    and    united    nation.     And 
although  the  task  may,  and  no  doubt 
will,    in   time    be   accomplished,    the 
question   of   a  single  national  litera- 
ture will  still  remain  untouched.     The 
country  is  too  big.     The  South  looks 
with  suspicion  on  the  West,  and  both 
are   leagued    against    the    East ;    the 
desires  of  New  Orleans  are  not  the 
desires  of  Chicago,  and  the  ideals  of 
Vermont  would    be   scouted   as   out- 
worn upon  the  soil  of  Colorado.     It 
may  be  centuries  before  the  work  of 
all  these  warring  factions,  spread  over 
half   a  world,  can  be  welded  into  a 
single  homogeneous  literature. 
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What  has  been  the  value  of  the 
Puritan  influence  upon  American 
literature  as  a  whole1?  If  yet  but 
half  developed  this  literature  cer- 
tainly exists,  and  the  first  and 
most  powerful  influence  which  has 
moulded  its  youth  has  been  the  all- 
pervasive  shadow  of  that  austere 
Calvinism  which  has  affected,  if  not 
on  the  surface  at  least  by  under- 
currents, the  work  of  well  nigh  every 
writer  who  was  born  under  its  ban. 
Some  of  its  effects  have,  indeed,  been 
excellent.  One  is  a  certain  moral 
cleanness  which  distinguishes  the 
works  of  American  writers  over  those 
of  every  other  nation,  and  stands  out 
in  marked  contrast  to  much  of  the 
literature  of  England,  and  still  more 
of  that  of  the  Continent.  But  on 
the  other  hand  Puritanism  has  much 
to  answer  for.  To  its  influence  can 
be  traced  many  of  the  defects  that 
are  observaole  in  American  literature. 
In  that  literature  in  general  there  is 
little  that  is  rich  or  rare,  too  much 
that  is  common-place  and  simple. 
Cold  Calvinism  has  chilled  the  ima- 
gination, and  it  is  only  where  the 
warmer  blood  of  the  South  has  had 
play,  as  in  Poe  or  Lanier,  that  a 
more  generous  colour  has  been  given 
to  the  work. 

In  other  climes  literature  traces  its 
origin  from  the  spontaneous  songs  and 
ballads  of  the  people.  The  German 
was  born  in  the  NIEBBLUNGEN  LIED 
and  the  songs  of  the  wandering 
Minnesingers.  Celtic  literature  begins 
with  the  poems  of  Ossian,  while  the 
literature  of  England  is  based  in  great 
part  on  the  fragmentary  ballads  which 
are  preserved  in  Percy's  RELIQUES  OF 
ANCIENT  POETRY.  In  America  it 
was  otherwise.  There  literature  was 
a  blind  child  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  joys  of  youth.  Separated  from 
it  by  two  hundred  years,  it  was  full 
grown  when  its  eyes  were  opened  to 


the  beauties  of  the  universe.  Con- 
tinuity with  the  traditions  of  the 
past  was  lost,  and  without  the  inspira- 
tion of  an  historic  past  Americans 
have  evolved  a  literature  of  their 
own ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  were 
aided  by  history  at  all,  it  was  only 
by  the  unhallowed  history  of  the 
present.  In  America  Calvinism 
appears  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
those  traditions  which  in  other  lands 
have  infused  life  and  colour  into 
literature  ;  and  though  here  and  there 
individuals  have  cast  off  the  closer 
of  its  toils,  they  have  never  entirely 
escaped  from  the  environment  of 
youth,  and  "  suckled  in  a  creed  out- 
worn," have  been  in  after-life  ever 
haunted  by  its  sombre  shadow. 

On  the  whole  the  influence  of 
Puritanism  has  not  been  an  altogether 
favourable  one.  Little  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan brilliance  has  survived.  All 
that  was  cut  off  by  a  century  of 
Puritan  ascendancy,  and  little  was 
given  in  exchange.  Dignity  perhaps 
has  been  gained,  clearness  of  diction 
too  and  purity  of  thought,  but  the  fire 
that  purified  is  dead  and  the  cold 
greyness  of  the  ashes  is  all  that 
remains.  One  cannot  undertake  a 
study  of  the  literature  of  America 
without  some  longing  for  a  greater 
warmth,  brighter  colour,  a  more 
fervid  imagination. 

Whether  these  qualities  will  be 
supplied  in  the  future  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  younger  writers  of 
America  certainly  possess  them  to  a 
degree  undiscoverable  in  those  of  the 
past.  Over  some,  perhaps  over  the 
majority  of  them,  the  Puritan  tradi- 
tion, in  so  far  at  least  as  it  was  evil, 
seems  to  have  lost  its  power.  It  is 
to  them  that  American  literature  looks 
for  her  future  strength.  May  they 
not  be  found  wanting. 

H.  SHEFFIELD  CLAPHAM. 
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The  forest  music  is  to  hear  the  hounds 
Bend  the  thin  air,  and  with  a  lusty  cry 
Awake  the  drowsy  echoes  and  confound 
Their  perfect  language  in  a  mingled  voice. 


IN  Threlkeld  churchyard,  at  the 
foot  of  Saddleback  or  Blencathra,  is 
a  remarkable  cenotaph.  It  is  quite 
modest  in  stature  and  unpretentious 
in  design,  but  in  other  respects  there 
is  not  the  like  of  it  within  the  limits 
of  this  kingdom.  Around  the  four 
sides  of  this  simple  monument  of 
stone  are  engraved  the  lines  from 
Gay  which  head  this  page,  while 
on  its  face  we  may  read :  "A  few 
friends  have  contributed  to  raise 
this  stone  in  loving  memory  of  the 
undernamed  who  in  their  generation 
were  noted  veterans  of  the  chase,  all 
of  whom  lie  in  this  churchyard." 
Then  follow  the  names  of  nearly  forty 
local  worthies,  statesmen,1  villagers, 
tenant-farmers,  all  of  whom,  as  the 
dates  assure  us,  have  passed  away 
within  the  last  two  score  years.  A 
space  below  is  being  gradually  filled 
up  with  the  names  of  their  surviv- 
ing comrades,  or  of  those  who  may 
be  thought  worthy  to  figure  on  this 
unique  scroll  of  fame. 

This,  be  it  noted,  is  a  genuine 
expression  of  local  feeling,  and  could 
only  be  possible  where  fox-hunting 
is  the  passion  of  the  people  not  the 
sport  of  the  privileged  and  the  few. 
And  the  Lake  Country  is  the  only 
corner  of  Great  Britain  where  such 
an  attitude  exists.  There  is  no 
literary  or  artistic  posing  in  the 
motives  that  erected  this  stone,  or 
any  ulterior  designs  on  the  imagina- 

1  The  term  statesman  in  the  Lake  Country 
is  equivalent  to  freeJiolder. 


tion  of  the  passing  tourist,  who,  I 
fancy,  knows  nothing  of  it  or  of  the 
strong  local  traditions  it  so  curiously 
emphasises.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
Gay  for  once,  not  "Wordsworth, 
is  the  bard  drawn  upon  by  the 
authors  of  the  memorial,  and  thus 
one  is  spared  what  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  been  a  deplorable  in- 
congruity. And  who  shall  say  that 
the  men  who  raised  this  stone  were 
not  poets  too,  and  many  of  those 
whose  names  are  on  it,  after  their 
fashion,  which  does  not  happen  to  run 
freely  to  words  or  pen  and  ink  ? 

Anything  farther  removed  from  the 
conventional  notion  of  a  fox-hunter 
than  these  sportsmen  and  their  equally 
ardent  and  hardy  successors  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.  Not  one  of 
them  ever  donned  pink  or  crossed  a 
horse  while  in  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
pastime.  Yet  what  most  of  these 
men  did  not  and  do  not  know  about 
hunting  is  not,  as  the  saying  goes, 
much  worth  knowing.  An  acknow- 
ledged authority  on  these  matters  has 
somewhere  stated  that  about  half  the 
men  in  England  who  go  hunting  do 
so  because  they  like  it ;  the  motives 
that  send  the  other  half  into  the  field 
being  mixed  and  easy  of  enumeration 
for  any  ordinary  man  of  the  world, 
but  of  no  importance  here.  Of  the 
more  genuine  Nimrods  it  is  further 
suggested  that  about  five  out  of  every 
six  hunt  for  the  riding  alone  and  care 
little  for  the  sport  itself,  of  which  they 
practically  know  nothing.  I  have  a 
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vague  notion  that  masters  of  hounds 
and  hunt-servants  would  take  a  more 
cynical  view  even  than  this.  Still  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  modern 
conditions  and  needs  of  hunting  in 
most  countries  have  done  away  with 
much  of  the  interest  attached  to  the 
old  methods  of  long  slow  runs,  and 
early  mornings  on  the  cold  drag. 

At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  the 
Fell  fox-hunter  can  only  have  one 
possible  motive  for  taking  the  field, 
namely  to  see  hounds  hunt.  Beagles 
and  otter-hounds,  since  late  hours 
became  the  fashion,  attract  troops 
of  followers  all  over  England  and  of 
both  sexes,  who  like  to  meet  their 
friends,  lunch  out  perhaps  in  pleasant 
company,  kill  time  cheerfully,  and 
together  prove  their  devotion  to  sport 
and  be  in  the  vogue  generally.  But  I 
do  not  think  any  of  these  gentle 
stimulants  have  much  to  do  with  col- 
lecting the  small  groups  of  enthusiasts 
who  accompany  the  five  packs  of 
hounds  which  hunt  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  Lake  Country. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  are  only 
two  communities  in  the  world  who 
hunt  the  fox  on  foot  for  pure  sport 
and  with  the  ardour  of  an  hereditary 
passion.  The  second  is  to  be  found 
in  Virginia,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
States  who  caught  the  fever  from  her, 
while  she  herself  of  course  brought  it 
from  England  in  early  Georgian  times. 
The  Virginians,  it  is  true,  usually 
hunted  on  horseback,  but  not  with 
any  view  to  horsemanship,  and  where 
the  country  was  too  rough  they  fol- 
lowed on  foot  with  equal  ardour.  But 
whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback  their 
whole  interest,  like  that  of  the  Lake- 
men,  was  in  their  hounds,  of  which, 
however,  owing  to  the  wooded  char- 
acter of  the  mountains,  they  did  not  see 
anything  like  so  much.  Yet  I  have 
known  small  farmers,  men  of  no  sub- 
stance, waste  half  their  lives  in  this 
profitless  sport,  while  deer,  bear,  small 
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game  or  fish  within  their  reach  would 
have  furnished  a  valuable  addition  to 
their  livelihood  if  pursued  with  the 
same  assiduity.  There  must  surely  be 
some  magical  fascination  about  the 
pursuit  of  the  fox,  wholly  distinct 
from  the  steeple-chasing  part  of  the 
business  with  which  it  is  nowadays 
mainly  associated. 

The  five  packs  which  divide  the 
Lake  Country  between  them  hunt 
from  Ullswater,  Threlkeld,  Coniston, 
Loweswater,  and  Eskdale  respectively. 
Each  have  simple  but  effective  estab- 
lishments, and  between  them  all  just 
contrive  to  keep  down  the  stock  of 
mountain  foxes  sufficiently  for  the 
needs  of  the  sheep-farmers,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  themselves  ardent 
sportsmen,  and  would  stretch  a  point 
before  resorting  to  baser  methods  of 
protecting  their  lambs.  By  not  sparing 
vixens  with  cubs,  and  waging  war  on 
Reynard  to  the  knife,  so  far  as  hounds 
can  wage  it,  the  happy  mean  is  just 
maintained,  and  a  hearty  zest  and 
popularity  given  to  the  sport  which 
has  no  parallel  in  countries  where 
foxes  have  to  be  preserved  by  favour, 
by  vigilant  diplomacy,  and  a  much 
disputed  damage-fund,  for  a  few  rich 
people  to  ride  after.  Moreover 
poisoning  foxes  in  a  country  where 
the  sheep-dog  is  ubiquitous  and  an 
extremely  valuable  member  of  society 
would  not  be  the  easy  method  of 
destroying  them  that  it  is  elsewhere. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  unfair  to  the 
three  last-named  packs,  of  which, 
however,  I  know  nothing,  to  cite  the 
Blencathra,  kennelled  near  Threlkeld, 
and  the  Ullswater  quartered  in  Pat- 
terdale,  as  the  chief  of  them.  The 
first  boasts  the  oldest  master  of 
hounds  in  the  kingdom,  to  wit  Mr. 
Crozier,  whose  reign  has  lasted  for 
over  sixty  years,  while  the  Ullswater 
for  a  very  long  period  have  had  the 
services  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
best  known  huntsman  in  the  Lake 
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Country,  Joe  Bowman,  a  veteran 
whose  physical  endurance  is  a  matter 
of  fireside  anecdote  even  in  a  country 
where  such  qualities  are  general,  and 
whose  skill  in  hunting  is  not  less 
pre-eminent. 

As  the  head  of  Ullswater  is  justly 
held  by  great  numbers  of  people  to 
be  the  pearl  of  all  the  Lake  Country, 
the  visitor  who  would  see  something 
of  mountain  fox-hunting,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  other  days  in  his  mind, 
could  not  do  better  than  throw  in  his 
lot  with  the  hounds  that  are  kennelled 
there,  and  take  up  his  quarters  at 
Glenridding,  or  near  by.  Here, 
with  the  rugged  summits  of  the  Hel- 
vellyn  range  towering  upon  his  left, 
the  long  and  winding  lake  shining 
before  his  face,  and  the  wild  deer 
forest  of  Martindale  lifting  its  lonely 
uplands  on  his  right,  he  should  be 
happy  enough  as  the  shy  spring  of  the 
North  steals  over  the  glorious  scene. 
For  April,  strange  though  it  may 
sound  for  the  moment,  is  the  most 
active  month  of  all  among  the  moun- 
tain packs,  and  for  the  visitor  on 
hunting  bent  beyond  any  doubt  the 
right  season.  Few  of  the  obstacles 
that  April  brings  to  an  ordinary 
hunting  country  exist  on  this  wild 
region  of  rock  and  sheep-fed  turf; 
while  the  very  real  terrors  of  storm 
and  mist  which  destroy  much  of  the 
pleasure  of  a  mountain  hunt,  even 
when  hounds  can  go,  are  less  immi- 
nent at  this  dawn  of  spring.  Vixens 
and  litters,  too,  are  not  here  a  matter 
of  regard,  while  lastly  the  bitter  cry 
of  the  sheep-farmer  comes  at  this 
lambing  season  from  various  quarters 
and  stimulates  the  huntsman  to  even 
greater  endeavours  than  are  implied 
in  the  regular  programme.  Then 
again,  even  were  not  this  in  itself 
so  delectable  a  spot,  it  is  well  to  be 
near  the  kennels,  when  arrangements 
are  sometimes  made  from  day  to  day 
and  hours  are  early. 


Mr.  Hasel  of  Dalemain,  near  Pen- 
rith,  is  master  of  the  Ullswater  pack, 
taking  up  a  partial  subscription.  This 
kind  of  hunting,  however,  makes  the 
huntsman  of  necessity  a  more  inde- 
pendent functionary  and  leaves  him 
a  good  deal  to  himself.  He  has  to 
reach  distant  fixtures  on  foot,  spend 
many  nights  away  at  inns  and  farm- 
houses with  his  pack  who  have  not 
only  the  big  Ullswater  and  Shap  dis- 
trict, but  the  distant  Pennines  often 
as  the  scene  of  their  operations ;  and 
Bowman's  sonorous  voice  is  well 
known  as  far  away  as  the  slopes  of 
Crossfell  and  the  moors  round  Kirby 
Stephen.  The  Ullswater  hounds  have 
run  foxes  not  only  into  Yorkshire  and 
killed  them  there,  but  on  many  occa- 
sions have  carried  them  as  far  afield  as 
the  sources  of  the  Tees  and  breasted 
the  deep  heather  of  the  Durham  and 
West  Northumbrian  grouse-moors. 

Bowman  and  his  charges  are  domi- 
ciled when  at  home  at  the  foot  of 
Grisedale,  the  narrow  vale  so  familiar 
to  the  scores  of  tourists  who  in 
August  cross  the  Helvellyn  range 
from  Grasmere  into  Patterdale.  Grise- 
dale, however,  is  lonely  enough  in 
April,  and  possibly  the  few  tourists 
who  pass  down  that  way  will  hardly 
notice  the  grey  stone  kennels  across  the 
beck  with  their  paled-in  yards,  unless 
the  lumps  of  horseflesh  dangling  from 
the  trees  around  them  should  arrest 
their  curious  gaze.  April  is  per- 
haps a  trifle  early  for  all  but  the 
crag-climber,  the  fox-hunter,  or  the 
fisherman.  The  beautiful  woods  of 
Patterdale,  which  clothe  the  foot  of 
Grisedale  and  touch  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  are  as  yet  but  sprinkled 
with  the  early  green  of  the  larch. 
The  sycamore  and  the  birch  almost 
alone  show  the  touch  of  spring  on  a 
close  inspection.  The  beech,  the  oak, 
and  the  alder  by  the  streams  are  still 
as  black  as  in  winter,  though  by  this 
very  tardiness  they  allow  of  many  a 
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glimpse  of  gleaming  foam  and  loud- 
voiced  cataract  that  in  the  leafy  season 
is  wholly   hidden.     The    narrow    rib- 
bons of   meadow    that   wind    up    the 
dales  into  the  sombre  wild  beyond  are 
bright    enough    themselves    in    their 
fresh  carpet  of  green,  and  are  freely 
spangled  with  the  white  flecks  of  the 
Herdwick  lambs  which  prove  so  sore 
a  temptation  to  poor  Reynard  at  this 
very  moment  when  his  family  larder 
needs    the     choicest    dainties.       The 
heights  above  and    beyond   are  grim 
and  sullen  still  as  winter  left  them. 
The  snow-crushed  bracken  is  bleached 
and  brown  ;   the  bilberry  and  the  up- 
land sod  have  not  yet  quickened  ;  and 
the  tawny,  frost-bitten,  bent  grasses  of 
the  moorland  do  little  as  yet  to  light 
the  shoulders  of  the  gloomy  crags  that 
give  the  eastern  face  of  the  Helvellyn 
group  a  dignity  that,    in  shadow  at 
any   rate,  is  proof   against  compara- 
tive statistics  from  Europe,  Asia,  or 
America.     The  snow,  too,  will  be  lying 
in  patches   on  the  northern    side  of 
Dolywaggon  and   St.   Sunday's    crag, 
in  many  a  sunless  cranny  upon  Strid- 
ing Edge,  will  be  stretched   in  white 
streaks  across   the   gloomy  face    and 
laid  like  a  spotless  cloth  upon  the  top- 
most crest  of  the  great  mountain  itself. 
I  love  the  becks,  too,  in  early  spring, 
when  they  run   both  full  and    clear, 
shining  bravely  in  the  meadows  before 
their  currents  shrink  and  their  voices 
dwindle,    and   the  bordering  verdure 
half  smothers  them  beneath  the  suns 
of  June.     And   the  ghylls,  those  fit- 
ful   children   of    the    mountain    tops, 
will  be  active  now,  falling  like  threads 
of  silver  from  the  cliff  edges  and  roar- 
ing in  their  black  channels.     It  is  not, 
to  be  sure,  a  season  for  basking  on 
mountain  slopes,  but  it  is  a  fine  one 
for  walking,  and  above  all  for  hunting. 
A  look  inside   the   kennels,   when 
Bowman's  charges  are  at  home,  would 
probably   surprise    most    people    who 
were  only  familiar  with  the  country 


they  hunted.  The  old  Virginian 
hound,  their  only  fellow-workman,  I 
have  contended,  in  the  world,  and  with 
whose  doings  I  have  some  familiarity, 
is  a  little  weedy  fellow  of  about  two 
and  twenty  inches  ;  but  here  we  have 
a  pack  scarcely  lower  or  smaller  of 
bone  than  the  Pytchley  or  the  Quorn. 
Indeed  there  is  a  good  deal  of  War- 
wickshire blood  among  the  fourteen 
couple  now  on  the  flags,  and  still 
more  of  the  old  Welsh  foxhound  with 
its  characteristic  marking  of  pale 
lemon  and  white.  The  latter  stock 
would  seem  more  in  harmony  with 
this  branch  of  the  business,  but  I 
fancy  their  collateral  relatives  from 
Monmouth  and  Glamorgan  would  be 
nearly  as  much  at  a  loss  upon  these 
mountains  as  the  other  ones  from  the 
Shires. 

It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  there 
is  no  organised  mountain  fox-hunting 
in  Wales,  where  both  the  area  and 
facilities  for  it  are  virtually  the  same. 
To  be  precise,  I  believe  Mr.  Jones 
of  Ynysfor  near  Harlech,  when  not 
engaged  in  lower  latitudes  on  other 
quarry,  does  sometimes  give  the  foxes 
of  Snowdonia  a  rattle  :  Mr.  Doyle 
again  winds  up  his  harrier  season 
on  the  Black  Mountains  of  Brecon 
with  a  campaign  against  the  foxes 
in  lambing-time ;  and  an  acquaint- 
ance of  my  own  on  the  edge  of  the 
Carmarthen  and  Cardigan  wilderness 
has  the  remnants  of  a  hereditary  pack 
of  regular  mountain  foxhounds,  which 
remnant,  failing  other  encouragement, 
hunts  a  good  deal  upon  its  own 
account. 

To  return  to  Grisedale,  however, 
and  to  Bowman : — his  half  dozen 
terriers  would  no  doubt  be  catalogued 
as  a  wonderful  scratch  lot  by  the 
hypercritical  Southern  expert ;  but 
terriers  who  are  called  upon  to  thread 
the  dark  and  devious  ways  that  the 
mountain  foxes  find  refuge  in,  and 
to  grapple  with  their  sinewy  foe  in 
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the  bowels  of  Helvellyn  are  outside 
all  show  -  bench  or  conventional 
standards,  and  may  regard  alien 
criticism  with  complaisance.  They 
seem  to  be  rated  by  the  deeds  rather 
than  the  genealogy  or  appearance  of 
their  ancestors,  and  are  known  by 
local  credentials.  At  any  rate  there 
would  be  no  room  here  for  a  tyke  of 
only  ordinary  abilities  and  average 
courage.  Some  of  the  holts  in  the 
cliffs  where  these  Fell  foxes  find  refuge 
are  of  a  kind  such  as  these  little 
dogs,  if  they  could  speak,  could  tell 
gruesome  tales  of.  Scarcely  one  of 
them  but  has  had  subterranean  ad- 
ventures that  would  have  long  ago 
turned  their  blue  or  sandy  coats 
white,  had  they  been  capable  of  look- 
ing beyond  the  terror  of  the  moment 
or  been  given  to  reflection.  Yonder 
little  tan  and  white,  rough-coated 
fellow  for  instance,  blinking  mildly 
at  us  as  if  he  would  not  hurt  a 
mouse,  spent  eight  days  and  nights 
not  long  ago  in  the  heart  of  a  gloomy 
precipice  overlooking  Blea  tarn  in 
Mardale.  There,  again,  is  a  hound 
not  yet  fully  recovered  from  a  five 
days'  imprisonment  beneath  the  base 
of  Kidsty  Pike.  Both  dogs  and  foxes, 
more  particularly  the  former,  when 
young  and  inexperienced,  are  apt  to 
get  binked,  and  as  bink  is  an  almost 
extinct  border-word  for  a  shelf, 
further  explanation  of  the  hunting 
term  will  be  superfluous.  When  a 
hound  or  terrier  gets  himself  thus 
landed  on  a  ledge  from  whence  he 
can  escape  neither  up  nor  down,  ropes 
are  brought  into  play  for  his  rescue. 
When  more  rarely  a  fox  is  driven 
into  such  a  situation  the  summary 
method  of  rolling  rocks  down  on  him 
is  resorted  to.  On  June  2nd,  the 
last  day  of  this  season,  Bowman  spent 
six  hours  extricating  as  many  hounds 
who  had  got  themselves  binked  on 
Castle  Crag  in  Mardale. 

But   to   return   for   a   moment  to 


the  terriers  : — sometimes  volunteers 
of  adventurous  and  sporting  inclina- 
tions attach  themselves  to  Bowman's 
team.  One  such  enterprising  tyke 
holds  the  record  of  the  hunt  in  the 
matter  of  the  nether  world.  He 
was  the  property  and  pet  of  a 
statesman's  wife  near  Watermillock, 
and  having  no  doubt  some  of  the 
right  blood  in  his  veins  joined  the 
hounds  whenever  they  came  into  his 
country.  One  day,  however,  this 
zealous  amateur  having  gone  to 
ground  after  a  fox  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  business  failed  to  return,  and 
the  usual  efforts,  which,  I  may  add, 
are  always  vigorous  and  prolonged 
whatever  the  value  of  the  dog,  were 
of  no  avail.  The  few  days  during 
which  hope  for  his  return  might  be 
reasonably  cherished  passed  away, 
and  the  little  dog,  who  had  lived 
in  the  house  and  slept  on  the  hearth, 
was  numbered  with  the  dead  and 
duly  mourned  by  a  sorrowing  mistress. 
Four  weeks  had  elapsed  and  the  edge 
of  the  old  lady's  grief  had  worn  off, 
when  one  morning  a  dreadful  appari- 
tion, without  a  hair  on  its  body  or 
any  flesh  on  its  bones,  apparently 
blind  and  only  just  able  to  drag 
one  leg  after  the  other,  crawled 
into  the  cottage,  staggered  towards 
the  hearth,  and  flung  itself  down  on 
the  rug.  There  was  positively  nothing 
but  this  intimate  proceeding  to  identify 
the  miserable  wreck  with  the  long- 
lost  terrier,  such  a  pitiful  object  had 
it  become.  The  dog  was  saved  by 
careful  treatment,  and  lived  for  some 
time  afterwards. 

Another  incident  of  more  recent  date 
has  a  grimly  humorous  as  well  as  a 
tragic  side.  In  this  a  hound  and 
two  terriers  were  the  actors,  being 
all  three  lost  track  of  underground 
for  several  days.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, the  hound  and  one  terrier  arrived 
together  at  the  kennels,  the  former  so 
fat  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable,  the 
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atter  quite  poor  and  lean ;  and  the 
darkest  suspicions  were  entertained  by 
those  best  able  to  judge  of  the  matter 
that  the  missing  terrier,  who  was  never 
recovered,  had  in  fact  come  up  inside 
the  hound ! 

The  secret  of   these  long  survivals 
below    ground    may  often    be  looked 
for  not  only  in  the  food  afforded  by 
the   carcass  of  the  fox  itself  but  in 
the   remnants    of   old   supplies,    such 
as   would    help    to  keep   life  at   any 
rate   in    a   starving  dog.     It  is   not 
often  that  a  hardy  dog  dies  from  two 
or  three  hours'  exposure  to  a  storm 
in  this  country  and  in  the  day-time 
too.      People    whose    walks    abroad 
do   not    lie   upon    mountain    tops   in 
winter    will    probably   think    it    in- 
credible  such    a   thing   could    be   in 
our   temperate    clime.     Nevertheless, 
it    actually    did    happen    this    very 
winter   just  past  and  on  these  very 
hills.         Bowman     was    hunting    in 
Mardale  at  the  time  and  the  hounds 
had   gone   forward    on   a   drag    over 
the  High   Street  towards   Kirkstone, 
when   a   storm  from    the   north-west 
struck    the    mountains    with    terrific 
force    and    an     almost    arctic     tem- 
perature.    The  huntsman  was  travel- 
ling  along  the   higher  summits  with 
a   couple  of   terriers,    and   the   little 
dogs    could   make   no   stand    at    all 
against  the  storm.     Bowman  himself, 
whose    feats    of    endurance    I   have 
already     remarked     are     proverbial, 
began  after  a   time   to   feel   anxiety 
on  his  own  account.     He  picked  up 
one  terrier,   however,   and   carried  it 
forward   in   his    arms,  the   other    he 
was  compelled    to  leave   to  its   fate, 
and  it  succumbed ;    indeed   he   came 
within  measurable  distance  of  meet- 
ing  his   own,    being   so   numbed    by 
cold  that  he  dare  not  put  the  dog  he 
was  carrying  down   to  rest  his  arms 
lest  he  should  be  unable  to  pick  it  up 
again,  and  was  himself  badly  frozen 
about  the  face  and  hands.     A  moun- 


tain huntsman  meets  at  times  with 
strange  adventures,  though  they  have 
not  often  much  flavour  of  humour 
about  them,  But  one  Sunday  after- 
noon lately  we  found  the  veteran 
complaining  of  a  stiff  neck.  It 
seemed  that  a  day  or  two  previously 
a  couple  of  hounds  had  jumped  from 
a  crag  above  on  to  the  top  of  his 
head,  knocked  him  down,  stunned 
him  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  very 
nearly  rolled  him  off  the  narrow  ter- 
race on  which  he  was  standing.  This 
was  a  novel  experience  in  his  long 
career,  and  he  was  chuckling  over 
the  recollection  of  it  in  spite  of  the 
shock  he  had  receired  and  the  pain 
in  his  neck. 

After  these  sombre  pictures  of 
Fell-hunting  it  will  be  a  cheerful 
change  to  turn  out  with  Bowman 
and  his  hounds  on  a  sunny  April 
morning.  And  there  is  no  better  bit 
of  country  for  seeing  them  run  than 
the  great  deer-forest  of  Martindale 
which  stretches  from  the  eastern 
shores  of  Ullswater  over  the  long 
ridge  of  the  High  Street  and  drops 
down  the  further  side  of  it  to  the 
brink  of  Haweswater  and  the  ro- 
mantic hamlet  of  Mardale.  Here  is 
a  perfect  mountain  wilderness  of  some 
eighty  or  a  hundred  square  miles 
in  area,  and  here,  too,  the  only  herd 
of  indigenous  red  deer  in  England, 
save  that  on  Exmoor,  still  run  wild  to 
the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred. 
The  fox- hunter,  however,  will  not  see 
much  of  them,  but  when  rambling 
alone  on  the  hills,  or  fishing  by  the 
becks  and  tarns  you  may  often  get 
a  sight,  and  a  fine  one  it  is,  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  of  these  noble  beasts 
careering  up  a  mountain-slope,  or  a 
group  of  the  stags,  perhaps,  standing 
out  against  the  sky  upon  the  crest 
of  some  rocky  steep.  They  are  the 
property  of  the  Squire  of  Dalemain, 
the  master  of  the  foxhounds,  and 
have  curious  forest-rights  pertaining  to 
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them.  They  are  shot  in  due  season, 
and  now  and  then  their  enterprise, 
jumping  powers,  and  predatory  habits 
create  some  friction  and  a  little 
lively  disputation  about  their  borders. 
It  will  be  nearer  six  than 
seven  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  appointed  for  harrying  the 
foxes  of  Boredale,  Bannerdale,  and 
Martindale,  when  Bowman's  horn 
wakes  such  few  stray  tourists  as  there 
may  be  resting  around  the  head  of 
Ullswater;  and  gives  some  of  them, 
no  doubt,  a  moment's  panic  that  they 
have  overslept  the  morning  coach. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
these  primitive  hours  are  not  ob- 
served by  the  Fell- hunters  from  any 
rooted  dislike  to  lying  in  bed  or  from 
any  spite  against  those  who  do,  but 
for  the  simple  reason  that  Mr.  Fox 
in  this  case  is  not  waiting  obligingly 
in  a  ten  or  twenty  acre  covert  till 
such  time  as  his  pursuers  see  fit  to 
come  and  bustle  him  out  of  it.  The 
trail  of  his  nightly  or  early  morning 
wanderings  has  to  be  hit  off,  and  he 
has  to  be  hunted  on  the  drag,  which 
is  every  moment  growing  colder,  to 
his  lair  among  the  rocks  or  screes, 
or  sometimes  to  ground.  It  is  a 
pretty  sight  as  the  little  company 
wend  their  way  along  the  valley 
road  ;  the  veteran  huntsman  in  his 
official  scarlet  coat  and  velvet  cap, 
surrounded  by  eleven  or  twelve 
couple  of  active  high-conditioned 
hounds  and  the  varmint-looking, 
much  be-scarred  terriers  trotting  at 
his  heels.  The  proverbial  breeze  of 
morning  has  not  yet  come  to  ruffle 
the  glassy  waters  of  the  lake,  and  as 
we  cross  the  valley  at  the  head  of  it, 
the  smoke  from  every  farm-house 
chimney  is  rising  in  blue  columns 
untouched  by  the  least  breath  of  air. 
The  after-breakfast  climb  is  always 
the  worst,  and  the  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet  which  present  them- 
selves immediately  in  the  shape  of 


Placefell  Side  serve  to  remind  some 
of  us  at  any  rate  that  we  are  no 
longer  in  our  callow  youth.  The 
summit,  which  is  in  fact  the  rim 
of  the  wilderness,  achieved,  there  is 
much  excuse  for  lingering  a  moment 
to  look  down  on  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenes  in  all  the  district,  with 
the  whole  upper  reach  of  Ullswater 
reflecting  rocks,  woods,  and  mountains 
as  in  a  mirror ;  the  long  and  narrow 
Vale  of  Patterdale,  with  the  Goldrill 
twisting  down  it  from  Brother's- 
water  like  a  silver  coil,  and  the 
numerous  lateral  glens  climbing  up- 
ward into  the  heart  of  the  Helvellyn 
range  which  snow-capped,  rugged,  and 
wintry  of  aspect  looks  always  from 
this  particular  point  about  double  its 
actual  altitude. 

But  the  hounds  are  now  loosed  off, 
as  local  usage  has  it.  The  steep  brown 
ridges  of  Boredale  and  Martindale 
rise  before  us  with  the  far-reaching, 
dominating  wall  of  the  High  Street 
filling  in  the  background.  It  is  a 
grand  bit  of  country,  with  its  lonely 
dales  peopled  only  by  sheep  and 
red  deer  and  the  stout  varmints  we 
have  come  in  quest  of,  and  watered 
by  buoyant  becks  which  glimmer  far 
below  amid  the  russet-coloured  waste, 
as  they  hurry  down  to  Howtown  Bay, 
to  lose  themselves  in  the  depths  of 
Ullswater. 

Down  the  rough  slopes  of  the 
nearest  of  these  wild  glens  the  whole 
pack,  save  the  freshly  entered  puppies 
which  Bowman  keeps  in  couples  with 
him,  go  ranging  busily.  There  are 
definite  and  still  distant  points  where 
a  fox  is  expected  to  be  actually  lying 
at  this  time,  but  in  the  meanwhile 
the  dogs  may  hit  off  a  drag  at  any 
moment,  a  fact  to  which  they  seem 
by  their  actions  to  be  sufficiently  alive. 
'They  make  a  beautiful  show  in  the 
morning  sunlight,  ranging  in  wide 
extended  order  over  the  bare  slope  of 
the  mountain-foot ;  but  not  a  whimper 
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comes  from  them  as  yet,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  break  the  silence  of  the  hills 
save  the  faint  sound  of  falling  water, 
the  occasional  croak  perhaps  of  a  raven, 
the  yap  of  some  distant  sheep-dog,  or 
the  bleating  of  his  charge.  It  is 
Comely  and  Stormer  who  first  speak 
to  a  drag,  away  down  on  a  green 
patch  by  the  beck-side,  and  one  after 
another  the  scattered  pack  from  the 
slopes  above  rally  to  the  cry.  Then 
for  a  time  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
close  hunting,  and  a  good  deal  of 
intermittent  music  concentrated  on 
an  acre  or  so  of  ground,  where  a  fox 
has  beyond  any  doubt  been  disport- 
ing himself  at  some  time  or  other 
between  this  and  the  preceding  mid- 
night. There  is  a  great  deal  of  inde- 
pendent casting,  however,  many  false 
starts,  and  much  perplexity  before 
they  can  get  away  on  a  true  line. 
When  at  last,  however,  they  hit  it  off 
there  is  not  a  touch  of  uncertainty 
in  the  fashion  in  which  they  stream 
away  down  the  valley,  slanting  up 
the  mountain-slope  as  they  go  and 
making  the  cliffs  above  ring  with 
a  fine  burst  of  melody.  A  low  head- 
land close  by,  dividing  two  branching 
valleys,  offers  an  admirable  post  of 
observation,  and  the  old  hands  decide 
that  it  could  not  be  improved  on  in 
respect  to  the  probable  line  of  this 
fox.  Experience  does  much  in  keep- 
ing hounds  in  view  in  this  country, 
but  luck  has  something  to  say  to  it 
also,  and  on  this  occasion  we  are 
highly  favoured.  For  fully  three 
miles  down  the  dale  we  can  watch, 
with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  strong  field- 
glasses,  which  most  fox-hunters  here 
carry,  every  movement  of  the  hounds 
as  they  work  out  the  tortuous  line 
of  their  game  over  the  rough  ground. 
Every  dog  in  the  pack  is  well  known, 
of  course,  to  its  regular  followers,  and 
their  doings  are  eagerly  watched  and 
commented  on  as  at  a  varied  pace, 
and  with  frequent  slight  checks  and 


much  pretty  hunting,  they  carry  the 
line  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  fringe 
of  civilisation  which  touches  Ulls- 
water.  For  a  moment  now  they  look 
like  breasting  the  hill  and  going 
wrong  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  ; 
but  fortune  still  befriends  us  and 
after  a  brief  disappearance  in  some 
far-away  hollows  the  glasses  bring 
them  into  view  again  descending  the 
hill-side  at  a  most  inspiriting  pace, 
and  making  for  the  beck  at  the 
bottom.  Bowman  in  the  meanwhile, 
with  his  terriers  and  coupled  -  up 
puppies,  had  pressed  along  the  oppo- 
site ridge  at  that  deceptive  gait  of 
his  which  has  been  the  undoing  of 
so  many  loud-vaunting  pedestrians, 
and  must  be  almost  in  touch  with  his 
hounds.  Presently  his  whereabouts 
is  most  unmistakeably  proclaimed, 
though  it  is  not  every  voice  would 
carry  it  in  such  fashion ;  and  we  know 
that  he  has  viewed  the  fox  and  that 
the  hounds  have  sprung  him.  Better 
still,  it  is  soon  evident  that  they  are 
bringing  him  back  to  us,  though  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  glen  from  that 
down  which  they  hunted  his  drag. 
For  we  just  begin  to  hear  them  now, 
though  hidden  from  view  by  a  pro- 
jecting shoulder  of  the  hill  along 
whose  face  they  are  pushing  their 
fox  at  an  evidently  rapid  rate.  It  is 
a  glorious  outlook  in  the  direction 
on  which  our  eyes  and  glasses  are  so 
eagerly  fixed.  Away  beyond  the 
opening  of  these  converging  glens  the 
lower  half  of  Ullswater  gleams  in  the 
now  widening  sunshine.  Beyond  the 
water  the  rolling  lowlands  of  Cum- 
berland, red-tinted  always  amid  its 
greys  and  greens,  fade  into  distance 
and  the  misty  outlines  of  the  Scottish 
hills. 

But  no  one  is  thinking  of  the  back 
ground  at  this  moment.  Every  eye  is 
fixed  on  the  sloping  ridge  of  rocks  out 
of  which  the  fox  may  burst  at  any 
moment  on  to  the  smooth  slope  that 
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for  nearly  a  mile  shows  its  face  to  us 
so   plain   and  so   near  that  scarce  a 
living  thing  could  traverse  it  unseen 
in  this  clear  light.     It  is  obvious  a 
fox  could  not  do  so,  and  it  is  almost 
equally  certain  that  this  one  is  com- 
ing out  on  to  it.     But  on  the  russet 
carpet  that  still  drapes  the  mountain 
at  this  season  even  a  big  dog-fox  is 
not  marked  instantly  by  the  keenest 
of  eyes.     It  is  not  till  a  bunch  of  grey 
Herdwick  sheep  suddenly  scatter,  as 
if   a   shell   had    fallen   among   them, 
and  scurry  along  the  hill-side  that  we 
know  the  fox  is  out  and  find  a  mark, 
so  to  speak,  to  turn  our  glasses  on. 
Then  indeed  the  red  rascal  looms  big 
enough,  and  one  wonders  at  even  this 
slight  delay  in  finding  him  out.     At 
the  same  moment  the  leading  hounds 
come  pouring  out  of  the  rocks  on  to 
the  turf,  a  couple  of   hundred  yards 
perhaps  behind   their   quarry.      And 
now,  immediately  in  sight  of  us,  and 
so  plainly  to  be  viewed  that  had  we 
laid    the   trail    to   suit   our   post   of 
observation   we   could    not   have   im- 
proved upon  it,  an  exhilarating  spec- 
tacle is   vouchsafed    us,    which   is    in 
no  way  lessened  by  the  wildness  and 
beauty  of  the  stage  upon  which  the 
game  is    played.     At   a  racing  pace, 
and    both   extended    to   their  utmost 
powers,  fox  and  hounds  sweep  across 
the   long    stretch   of   open  turf,    the 
former  making  for  a  waste  of  screes 
that    just    in    front    of   our  station 
breaks  the  smoothness  of  the  moun- 
tain  and   stretches   half-way   up    its 
face.     For  several  hundred  yards  too 
the  panic-stricken  sheep,  now  further 
scared  by  the  approach  of  the  hounds, 
race  along  unconsciously  in  the  very 
company  of   their  hereditary  foe,  till 
losing  their  short  wind   or  regaining 
their  senses  they  suddenly  open  like 
a  fan,  scuttling  up  or  down  the  slope 
with  a  great  rattle   of   loose   stones, 
and    let    the    hounds    pass    through 
them. 


Reynard  has  lost  ground  in  this 
mile  or  so  of  fast  work  in  the  open, 
and  now  prepares  to  make  it  up  again 
as  he  leaps  into  the  rocky  stretch, 
just  below  our  noses  and  scarce  a 
hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  leading 
hounds.  It  is  fine  to  see  the  hunted 
beast  twist  and  turn  among  the 
boulders,  and  finally  face  the  sloping 
cliffs  that  overhang  them,  steal  up 
one  of  the  gullies  in  their  sides,  and 
gaining  the  open  moor  above  leap 
a  six-foot  wall  and  disappear  over 
the  brow.  It  is  prettier  still,  with 
the  exact  line  of  the  fox  in  one's 
eye,  to  watch  these  big  hounds  dash 
into  the  rocks  and  follow  it  out  with 
unerring  nose  and  the  nimble  action 
of  dogs  not  only  bred  to  mountain- 
climbing  but  with  the  blood  of  gen- 
erations of  Fell-hunting  ancestors  in 
their  veins.  Here,  again,  the  work 
of  individual  hounds,  so  finely  tested 
and  so  beautifully  illustrated  at  close 
quarters,  is  a  matter  of  infinite  in- 
terest to  the  excited  group  of  their 
friends  above.  But  in  such  a  rugged 
place  it  is  inevitable  that  the  fox 
should  gain  some  ground,  and  it  is 
two  or  three  minutes  after  he  has 
disappeared  over  the  wall  on  the 
mountain  brow  before  the  leading 
hounds,  after  falling  back  from  one 
or  two  futile  attempts,  clear  the 
obstacle  and  vanish  on  his  tracks. 

There  must  always  be  stragglers  in 
these  mountain-packs — there  neither 
is,  nor  could  be  any  whipping-up.  The 
very  independence  and  self-reliance  of 
dogs  who  have  in  a  great  measure  to 
hunt  themselves  make  the  discipline 
and  concerted  action  of  more  artificial 
hunting  in  low  countries  impossible. 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  these  older 
dogs,  for  instance,  that  has  not  at  one 
time  or  another  run  and  killed  his  fox 
single-handed.  It  is  inevitable,  too, 
that  in  such  a  country  the  pack  should 
often  divide  on  separate  drags,  and 
kill,  or  run  to  ground,  separate  foxes ; 
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nor  is  there  any  particular  drawback 
here  to  such  casual  and  unorthodox 
proceedings.  There  are  no  squadrons 
of  impatient  horsemen  fretting  for  a 
gallop,  some  of  them  thinking  per- 
haps, if  not  bold  enough  to  say  so,  with 
the  late  Lord  Alvanley  of  facetious 
memory,  what  grand  sport  hunting 
would  be  were  it  not  for  those 
damned  hounds. 

There  are  not,  however,  many  strag- 
glers or  truants  to-day.  The  hunting 
has  been  close  and  fast  the  whole 
time.  A  solitary  puppy,  who  has 
lost  both  his  master  and  his  com- 
panions, is  seated  on  a  high  ledge 
of  rock  howling  in  most  pathetic 
fashion ;  but  the  rest  have  all  gone 
on,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  follow 
them,  and  after  such  an  easy  and 
delightful  morning  it  would  be  ill 
complaining  of  a  further  clamber  of 
a  few  hundred  feet. 

When  we  reach  the  brow  of  the 
mountain  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
learning  that  we  saw  almost  all  of 
this  admirable  run  that  was  worth 
seeing.  In  the  middle  of  a  peat- 
bog, just  behind  the  topmost  ridge, 
Bowman  and  a  couple  of  farmers 
are  standing  at  their  ease  amid  the 
hounds,  and  on  such  a  spot  the  sight 
could  only  mean  a  kill.  The  fox,  it 


seems,  was  harder  pressed  even  than 
we  thought,  and  for  want  of  some- 
thing better  ran  into  a  peat-hole 
just  deep  enough  to  give  the  terriers 
the  opportunity  they  were  doubtless 
chafing  for.  One  of  them,  indeed, 
might  well  be  reconsidering  his  zeal, 
for  his  head  is  decorated  with  five  or 
six  deep  and  bloody  gashes,  and  his 
legs  and  shoulders  bear  fresh  marks 
of  honourable  combat.  The  body  of 
Reynard  himself  lies  on  the  heather, 
his  coat  and  brush  soaked  in  black 
peat-mud  and  bearing  small  re- 
semblance to  the  red  and  glossy 
garment  he  bore  so  bravely  across 
the  mountain  sward  and  up  the 
screes  a  short  half-hour  ago.  These 
hounds,  by  the  way,  do  not  tear  and 
eat  their  foxes,  nor  do  they  in 
Virginia.  Once,  however,  in  the 
latter  country  I  saw  a  pack  of 
hounds,  who  had  never  done  such  a 
thing  in  their  lives  before,  tear  up 
and  eat  a  fox  almost  to  the  last 
mouthful  under  the  insistent  and 
excited  appeals  of  a  now  well-known 
English  sportsman,  who,  in  his  then 
youthful  ardour,  did  not  consider  the 
termination  of  a  fine  run  complete 
without  this  closing  ceremony. 

A.  G.  BRADLEY. 
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A  STONE  lodge  on  a  hill-side  high, 
Beneath  a  vast  and  silent  sky, 
Where  billowy  undulations  rolled 
Of  upland  glebe  and  sombre  wold. 

Around  it  rose  no  mountains  wild, 
Below  no  fairy  waters  smiled  ; 
Yet  charm  imbued  it,  peace  possest, 
You  came, — you  entered  into  rest. 

A  lonely  home,  austerely  fair, 
Washed  by  pure  waves  of  English  air, 
And  reached  by  all  the  strains  that  ring 
From  bubbling  throat  and  beating  wing  ; 

With  just  some  farm-cots  on  the  ridge, 
A  drowsy  brook,  a  mouldering  bridge, 
A  drover's  cry,  a  market- wain, 
A  tent-fire  smoking  in  the  lane  ; 

An  old-world  gray-white  steeple  seen 
Through  a  tall  spinney's  misty  green, 
A  waving  mill,  a  feathered  wood, — 
To  blunt  the  edge  of  solitude. 

Here  once  one  lived  her  life  serene, 
Of  noble  thought  a  stately  queen, 
And  with  each  mood  of  Nature  grew 
Some  likeness  of  the  love  we  knew. 

The  large  frank  heaven  that  broadened  there, 
The  bounty  of  the  tolerant  air, 
Imaged  her  candid  wisdom  free, 
Her  soul's  benign  regality. 

In  April-bloom,  in  morning-beam 
In  the  soft  cadence  of  the  stream, 
Our  hearts  were  ever  fain  to  find 
The  grace,  fire,  music  of  her  mind. 
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And  now, — eclipse  is  o'er  the  sun, 
The  blossom's  dainty  day  is  done, 
And  in  the  dark  of  night  the  rill 
Steals  to  its  doom,  subdued  and  still. 

A  light  is  lost  from  lawn  and  field, 
A  fount  of  winsome  fancy  sealed ; 
Where  matins  clear  rich  vespers  met 
Aches  inconsolable  regret. 

And  her,  her  place  remembereth  not, 
Her  angel  self  is  half  forgot ; 
The  haunt  of  dreams  in  prose  is  drowned, 
And  common  voices  babble  round. 

JOSEPH  TRUMAN. 
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ALONG  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon, 
shaded  by  a  succession  of  luxuriant 
mango  groves,  the  deep  violet  blue  of 
the  sky  gradually  became  a  bright 
azure  towards  the  horizon  of  low  hills 
topped  by  palm  trees  with  heads  like 
bunches  of  feathers.  The  hills,  to- 
wards their  summit,  were  of  a  dull 
yellow ;  but  the  plain  which  stretched 
to  their  feet  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
with  its  well-tilled  fields  of  rice  and 
maize,  was  clad  in  rich  green.  What 
with  the  hot  sunbeams  and  the  plen- 
tiful water,  life  was  rampant  and 
riotous  here  in  the  valley  ;  but  not  of 
course  without  certain  natural  checks. 
The  river  teemed  with  fishes,  no 
doubt,  but  crocodiles  were  also  plenti- 
ful ;  and  on  land  the  over-multiplica- 
tion of  men  and  beasts  was  prevented 
by  many  restraining  causes, — among 
which  were  tigers. 

Close  to  the  river  stood  the  little 
Christian  village  of  Dindaro,  with  its 
chapel,  very  like  a  large  barn,  except 
for  a  cross  above  one  of  the  gable- 
ends,  and  a  big  bell,  suspended  near 
the  porch  in  a  framework  of  timber, 
apart  from  the  building.  Except  in 
the  great  towns  of  Hindostan  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  Christians  to 
live  otherwise  than  together ;  they 
would  be  despised  even  by  pariahs. 
In  this  village  Father  Delacroix,  a 
Jesuit  missionary,  reigned  with  abso- 
lute power,  though  in  great  poverty. 
He  did  not  answer  to  the  idea  which 
for  the  most  part  leaps  up  in  the 
mind  at  the  word  Jesuit ;  his  appear- 
ance, his  long  grey  beard,  high  fore- 
head, and  pale  features  under  a 
sun-browned  skin,  gave  an  impression 
of  majesty  ;  and  his  handsome  dress, 


— something  between  a  pope's  and  a 
cardinal's,  for  he  wore  a  long  white 
gown,  a  scarlet  girdle,  and  a  scarlet 
biretta — struck  the  eye  by  its  mag- 
nificence, not  out  of  keeping  with  the 
scenery.      A    Jesuit    who    stays    in 
Europe    may    become    famous    as    a 
preacher,  as   a   writer,  or   as  a   pro- 
fessor ;    if  he  becomes  a  missionary, 
he  sacrifices  even  that.  Father  Dela- 
croix had   long   since   abandoned   all 
thought  of  seeing  his  native  country 
again  ;  his  health,  too,  had  given  way 
under  fifteen  continuous  years  of  the 
climate;    there   had  never  been   any 
six  months'  leave  for  him,  any  holiday 
at  Simla :  he  had  broiled  continuously. 
In  return  for  all  that  he  had  perhaps 
something  to  look  back  upon,  and  in 
his  opinion  something  to  look  forward 
to  rather  cheerfully.     There  had  been 
much  to  do,  and  quite  as   much   to 
bear.     First  there   had  been  a   long 
struggle     with    an     excommunicated 
drunken  priest  from  Goa,  who  lived 
a  great  deal  worse  than  an  average 
heathen.     Then,  when  he  set  himself 
to   root   out    certain    vices   from   his 
people,    which    required    the    use   of 
public    penance    and     even    of     the 
scourge  at  times,  as  among  the  early 
Christians,  there  had   been  attempts 
to  rebel  against  his  authority ;   and 
some,  as  that  authority  had  no  phy- 
sical power  to  back  it  up,  very  nearly 
succeeded.      But   all   that   was   over 
now.     He  was   under  sixty  years    of 
age,   and    looked    nearer  eighty  than 
seventy.     But  his  parish  had  become 
a  model  of  piety  by  that  time,  and, 
if   we    can    credit   him,  a   very   rare 
model.     When  telling  this    story,  he 
said,   we    remember,    that    from    one 
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year's  end  to  the  other,  it  often 
happened  that  he  had  not  to  absolve 
one  parishioner  from  a  single  mortal 
sin.  Now,  as  they  all  were  obliged  to 
confess  to  him  at  least  once  a  year, 
we  may  suppose  either  that  they  were 
great  hypocrites,  or  that  Father  Dela- 
croix was  a  great  liar.  These  are  the 
simplest  suppositions  to  make,  and 
the  most  pleasant.  We  have  been 
Christians  these  fifteen  centuries,  and 
have  found  out  that  Christianity  is 
a  failure.  But  no  matter  about  that. 
If  any  detail  given  here  be  not  true, 
we  have  at  least  been  quite  honest 
about  it,  for  we  have  given  the  source 
of  our  authority. 

One  afternoon  Father  Delacroix 
was  standing  under  the  porch  of  his 
bungalow  close  to  the  church,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  small  sealed  packet 
which  he  seemed  about  to  give  to  a 
young  man.  This  was  Ignatius  Ram- 
Lai,  the  native  sacristan,  a  lithe 
fellow  with  olive-brown  cheeks  that 
were  only  just  beginning  to  show 
a  little  scanty  down,  and  jet-black 
eyes  with  a  sort  of  mystic  gleam  in 
them. 

"  Well,  Ignatius,"  said  the  mis- 
sionary, "  there  is  no  need  at  all  for 
you  to  hurry.  I  should  not  think  of 
sending  you, — it  is  so  terribly  hot — 
only  Father  Carrere  must  get  this 
to-day,  you  see." 

"  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  very  hot, 
Father,"  replied  Ignatius.  "  The  day 
is  indifferently  warm,  indeed  ;  but  it 
will  be  cool  in  the  evening,  when  I 
return." 

"  But  remember,"  continued  the 
priest,  "  that  provided  you  are  here 
for  the  evening  prayer  and  the  Bene- 
diction of  the  Sanctissimum  at  eight, 
all  will  be  right ;  you  are  not  needed 
before  then.  Ah,  by  the  by,  tell  me 
have  you  forgotten  the  In  Manus 
Tuas  that  you  chanted  the  other 
day  so  well  at  the  rehearsal  of  the 
choristers  1  If  not,  my  son,  I  should 


wish  you  to  sing  it  as  an  anthem 
this  evening,  after  Benediction." 

"  Forgotten  it,  I  ?  Hear  me 
Father,"  said  the  sacristan ;  and  he 
at  once  burst  into  a  chant  :  In 
Mahnoos  Tooas,  Domine,  commendo, 
spiritoom  may-oom ;  his  lungs  were 
certainly  not  exerted  to  the  utmost, 
and  yet  the  result  was  overwhelming 
in  volume  of  sound.  But  the  Dindaro 
Christians  had  a  great  taste  for  noise, 
and  felt  their  devotion  roused  within 
them  when  they  were  nearly  deafened 
by  bellowing.  The  Father  did  not 
like  it,  of  course,  but  it  was  a  harm- 
less weakness,  and  he  would  not 
object. 

"That  will  do,  that  will  do,"  he 
said  hurriedly.  "  I  see  you  know  it. 
You  remember  what  it  signifies,  I 
hope?" 

" '  Into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  com- 
mit my  spirit,' "  rejoined  the  young 
man  with  gravity.  "Is  it  not  so, 
Father?" 

"  It  is  so.  Now  go ;  and  take 
my  blessing  for  the  journey." 

Ignatius  knelt  down  and  kissed  the 
priest's  hand  ;  and  then,  having  girt 
up  his  loins,  he  went  on  his  way.  It 
wound  along  by  the  riverside.  To 
his  right  there  stretched  a  long  cur- 
tain of  tall  brushwood  that  hid  the 
steep  banks ;  but  through  a  gap  in 
the  thickets  here  and  there  he  could 
at  times  see  a  glimpse  of  the  broad 
stream  that  pressed  downwards  with 
a  steady  ripple,  and  then  curling  into 
little  waves  tipped  with  foam  when 
teased  by  the  wind.  On  his  left  ran 
a  long  perpendicular  cliff,  more  than 
a  hundred  feet  above  the  road  in 
some  places,  but  in  others  much 
lower.  The  sun  shone  as  it  shines 
in  the  lowlands  of  the  Carnatic  to- 
wards the  end  of  July ;  which 
amounts  to  saying  that  the  ther- 
mometer marked  intolerable  heat  in 
the  shade,  and  out  of  it  heat  much 
more  than  intolerable.  Even  Ignatius 
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more  than  once  wiped  the  sweat  from 
his  brow,  remarking  that  the  weather 
was  warmer  than  he  had  expected. 

But  he  gave  only  a  passing  thought 
to  this,  ijpr  his  mind  was  running 
upon  a  very  different  subject.  As 
he  looked  up  into  the  dazzling  blue 
above  him,  he  thought  of  the  everlast- 
ing palace  which  he  had  been  taught 
firmly  to  believe  in.  It  was  some- 
where there,  beyond  that  blue  abyss. 
Its  foundations,  the  Father  had  said, 
were  of  precious  stones,  and  its  floor 
of  pure  gold  ;  angels  and  archangels 
for  ever  sang,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  I 
before  the  throne  of  God  in  that 
wonderful  palace,  where  the  air  was 
always  full  of  sweet  sounds  as  of 
"  harpers  harping  on  their  harps  ;  " 
and  where,  above  a  sea  of  glass 
mingled  with  fire,  there  rises  eternally, 
from  the  smoking  censers  swung  by 
Seraphim,  a  cloud  of  perfumes  which 
were  the  prayers  of  the  Saints.  He 
believed  in  all  those  things  quite 
simply,  just  as  he  believed  he  had  left 
the  village  of  Dindaro  behind  him  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  And  as  he 
glanced  upwards  to  the  bright  dome 
of  the  sky,  he  felt  his  heart  burn 
with  a  strong  desire  to  depart  and  to 
be  with  Christ.  Perhaps  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  race-feeling,  like  that  of 
the  worshippers  who  let  themselves 
be  crushed  by  the  wheels  of  Jugger- 
naut's car,  or  plunge  into  the  Ganges 
to  drown  for  their  gods.  It  may 
have  been;  let  those  who  like  the 
explanation  take  it  for  what  it  is 
worth.  At  all  events,  he  knew  that 
any  thought  of  such  an  ending  was 
a  sin.  Yet  that  beautiful  Heaven, 
though  the  very  thought  of  it  brought 
tears  to  his  eyes  and  a  longing  desire 
to  his  heart,  might  never  be  his.  He 
might  fall  away  from  the  good  path, 
die  in  sin,  and  be  lost.  He  was  in 
God's  grace,  he  felt  it ;  it  was  but 
a  few  days  since  he  had  taken  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  But  he  remembered 


too  how  that  very  day,  the  Father's 
voice  had  rung  through  the  church 
with  a  warning,  perhaps  meant  for 
him,  "  Beware  of  backsliding  !  "  If 
he  died  now,  he  would  assuredly  go 
to  Heaven ;  but  what  hope  was  there 
of  dying  now  1  Martyrdom  was  an 
idle  dream  ;  under  British  rule,  the 
heathen  were  too  quiet  for  that. 
They  asked  only  to  be  left  unmo- 
lested ;  and  Father  Delacroix  (some- 
what unaccountably,  in  the  opinion 
of  Ignatius,  whose  zeal  was  fierce) 
suffered  no  one  to  molest  them. 
Some  weeks  before  he  had  rated  the 
sacristan  soundly  for  misnaming  a 
family  of  evil-eyed  pagans,  who  were 
passing  through  the  village,  children 
of  the  devil. 

But  what  if  he  were  to  die  by  an 
accident  now,  now,  in  the  very  act  of 
doing  his  duty  and  serving  the  Church'? 
What,  for  instance,  if  a  cobra  were 
to  dart  out  of  the  long  grass  and  bite 
him?  The  idea  had  such  power  on 
his  imagination  that  he  thought  he 
felt  the  sharp  tooth  striking  at  his 
naked  ankle.  That  would  insure 
Heaven,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  the 
place  of  purification,  a  sojourn  ren- 
dered still  shorter  by  what  he  would 
suffer.  Oh  if  it  could  but  come  to 
pass !  So  thought  Ignatius,  very 
foolishly,  if  you  like,  and  he  again 
glanced  up  to  the  violet-blue  sky,  that 
glowed  like  the  great  eye  of  God,  full 
of  love,  and  drawing  his  soul  on  high 
with  ecstasy. 

As  he  looked  down  again,  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  cliff 
before  him,  on  the  top  of  which  he 
could  see  two  rocks  close  together. 
There  were  not,  so  far  as  he  could  re- 
member, two  rocks  when  he  last  went 
that  way.  One,  the  larger  of  the  two, 
seemed  partly  to  hide  and  shade  the 
other,  which  bore  a  curious  likeness 
to  a  tiger  on  the  spring.  A  few  steps 
nearer,  in  spite  of  his  faith  and  his 
wish  to  die,  he  started,  and  his  olive- 
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brown  face  became  livid.  What  he 
had  seen  was  no  rock,  but  a  real  tiger, 
on  the  prowl  in  full  daylight, — a  very 
rare  occurrence ;  no  doubt  it  was  the 
man-eater  that  had  wandered  from 
Mirapul  on  the  hills,  where  it  found 
little  prey.  It  was  evidently  watch- 
ing him.  He  could  see  its  striped 
loins,  undulating  and  rolling  slowly, 
now  forward,  now  sideways,  its  tail 
waving  in  the  air,  its  ears  set  back 
viciously,  and  its  shining  eyes.  But 
the  brute,  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
above  him,  did  not  care  to  try  such 
a  desperate  leap.  It  knew  better  how 
to  calculate  distances,  and  only  fol- 
lowed Ignatius,  skulking  above  the 
cliff  as  he  went  along,  quite  himself 
again  after  the  first  shock,  thanking 
God  that  the  hour  was  come,  making 
his  act  of  contrition,  and  looking  up 
at  the  azure  eye  which  looked  down 
upon  him  with  serene  love. 

So  far  as  any  attempt  to  escape  the 
danger  could  be  made,  the  young  man 
was  aware  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
make  it ;  the  ignorant  barbarian  knew 
little  more  than  his  catechism,  but  he 
knew  it  well.  He  saw,  however,  that 
his  case  was  hopeless.  A  band  of 
travellers  might  pass  that  way,  but 
it  was  not  a  high  road  and  the  chance 
was  slight.  He  was  by  that  time 
about  midway  between  Dindaro  and 
Father  Carrere's  village,  and  the 
nearer  he  drew  to  the  latter  the  lower 
and  the  less  perpendicular  became  the 
cliff.  This,  sooner  or  later,  meant 
death  ;  but  if  he  went  back  it  was 
the  same,  and  he  chose  therefore  to 
die  going  forward  and  doing  his  duty. 
Yet  as  he  walked  on  at  the  same 
pace  as  before,  he  saw  the  end  of  his 
journey, — the  tiger  standing  over  his 
dying  body,  growling  as  it  crunched 
his  ribs  or  gnawed  at  the  flesh  of  his 
arm  or  tore  him  open  with  its  claws  ; 
and  all  this  he  saw  so  vividly  that  the 
sweat  burst  out  in  big  cold  drops  all 
over  him.  But  again,  that  was  only 


for  a  moment.  It  would  soon  be 
over,  and  his  soul  would  cross  that 
threshold  of  sapphire  so  far  away  now, 
and  would  hear  the  sound  of  St. 
Peter's  key  turning  in  the  lock.  It 
was  very  well,  and  he  could  wish  for 
nothing  better. 

There  was  a  falling,  crashing  noise 
behind  him,  and,  looking  round,  he 
saw  the  tiger  in  the  air.  Three  or 
four  rocks,  projecting  from  the  side 
of  the  cliff,  were  near  enough  to  each 
other  for  the  beast  to  shoot  down 
obliquely  in  a  few  leaps ;  and  there 
it  was  upon  the  road,  not  very  far 
from  Ignatius  in  whom,  not  the  love 
of  life,  but  the  fear  of  pain  was  strug- 
gling with  his  desire  for  Heaven. 
Being  a  Christian,  it  followed  in  his 
mind  that  he  could  not  doubt  the 
infinite  joys  which  awaited  him  in 
the  next  world.  No  earthly  pleasures 
were  even  a  shadow  of  them  ;  so  the 
Father  had  told  him  positively.  So, 
without  any  pang  of  regret  for  the 
life  that  would  be  gone  in  a  few 
minutes,  he  had  freely  given  up  every- 
thing in  this  world.  But  his  soft 
Hindoo  nature  was  as  weak  as  his 
faith  was  strong,  and  he  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  the  bitterness  of 
that  short  passage,  of  the  mangling 
teeth  and  claws ;  and  even  now  he 
quailed  as  he  fancied  that  he  heard  a 
stealthy  tread  making  ready  for  one 
long  leap,  and  a  horrible  rustling  in 
the  rank  grass.  These  feelings,  which 
at  the  same  time  worked  on  the 
strongest  and  on  the  feeblest  part  of 
his  character,  made  of  him  a  strange 
compound  of  abject  fear  and  of  en- 
thusiastic courage,  trembling  at  what 
he  desired  above  all  things. 

The  tiger  crept  on,  crouching, 
crawling,  gliding,  with  a  snake-like 
movement  of  its  long  body,  which 
made  its  orange  streaks  flicker  like 
flames  ;  poising  itself  as  if  for  a 
spring,  then  changing  its  mind  and 
approaching  still  nearer  with  a  short 
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run,  so  as  to  make  the  last  bound 
quite  sure  ;  stealing  along  by  the 
river-side,  through  the  high  clumps 
of  brushwood,  below  the  long  ridge 
of  a  hillock,  behind  the  trunks  and 
among  the  gnarled  roots  of  some  big 
trees  ;  infinitely  cautious,  absorbed 
in  the  chase,  and  no  doubt  unaware 
that  the  man  knew  of  his  danger. 
Its  white  teeth  gleamed  in  the 
bushes. 

During  several  minutes  poor  Igna- 
tius, still  walking  on  at  his  usual 
pace,  suffered  agony.  At  last  he  felt 
that  he  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  he 
was  wrought  to  a  degree  of  excite- 
ment that  was  nearly  madness  ;  he 
would  end  this  intolerable  torture. 
His  life  was  lost;  nothing  could 
save  him ;  so  he  would  offer  it  up 
to  the  Lord  by  boldly  rushing  at  the 
tiger,  and  dying  in  its  jaws.  Turn- 
ing abruptly  round,  he  saw  it  about 
twenty  paces  from  him,  at  the  foot 
of  a  large  tree,  gathering  itself 
together  for  the  leap.  A  gap  in 
the  leafy  curtain  along  the  river 
showed  him  the  water  flowing  just 
below,  sparkling  with  swimming 
creatures.  The  yellow  eyes  of  the 
tiger  gleamed  with  rage  at  the 
sight  of  the  man  that  faced  it, 
and  could  not  be  taken  by  surprise. 
It  was  too  horrible  !  Ignatius  shut 
his  eyes  and  dashed  forwards,  throw- 
ing up  his  arms,  and  bellowing  forth 
with  all  his  might, — louder  than  he 
had  ever  sung  at  the  greatest  festival, 
when  his  voice  drowned  the  notes  of 
the  native  trombone — the  anthem  he 


was  to  have  chanced  that  evening  at 
church. 

"  In  Manoos  Tooas,  Domme,  C^m- 
mendo  spiritoom  may-oom  !  " 

It  was  wild  and  hoarse  with  dread, 
yet  triumphant  also,  that  death-song 
of  his,  which  roared  in  the  air  and 
re-echoed  from  the  cliff,  as  he  rushed 
forward  in  darkness.  He  was  almost 
beside  himself,  and  deafened  by  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  yet  he 
thought  he  heard  a  harsh  hiss  like 
a  frightened  cat  that  spits,  a  low 
howl,  and  a  splash  ;  but  at  that 
instant  a  great  blow  on  his  head 
felled  him  and  he  became  senseless. 

It  was  not  the  tearing  of  the 
tiger's  claws,  however,  that  brought 
him  to  his  senses  again ;  and  he  did 
not  see  the  gate  of  Paradise  nor 
hear  the  key  turn  in  the  lock.  A 
few  moments  afterwards  he  sat  up, 
bleeding.  He  had  struck  his  head 
with  force  against  the  tree  in  his 
blind  rush  ;  and  now  he  looked 
round,  smarting,  dazed,  but  not  much 
hurt.  No  tiger  was  to  be  seen  any- 
where; and  clearly,  Heaven  was  not 
for  Ignatius  yet  awhile.  There  was 
a  tumultuous  noise  in  the  river  be- 
neath. Two  crocodiles  were  busily 
engaged  over  something  which  they 
were  dragging  to  and  fro  under  the 
water,  now  and  then  beating  the 
surface  with  their  tails.  A  crimson 
tinge  in  the  ripples  of  the  stream, 
which  at  the  same  time  reflected  the 
blue  of  the  sky,  formed  a  chequered 
and  moving  pattern. 
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THE  common  consent  of  mankind, 
which  judges  without  appeal,  has 
assigned  Sir  William  Napier  his 
place  among  writers  of  the  English 
language.  He  is  "  the  most  eloquent 
of  military  historians."  Nor  is  there 
any  implied  irony  behind  the  descrip- 
tion such  as  we  are  conscious  was  in 
his  own  mind  when  he  said  that  Don 
Caspar  Jove  Llanos  was  "  a  very 
eloquent  person."  There  is  no  mere 
rush  of  fine  language  in  Napier's  style, 
not  even  when  he  was  at  his  worst 
in  those  later  books  written  years 
after  he  had  finished  his  great  history, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his 
brother  Sir  Charles.  There  were 
prejudice,  animosity,  the  love  of  con- 
troversy carried  to  the  point  where 
it  became  maniacal,  and  a  fixed, 
though  doubtless  unconscious,  deter- 
mination to  think  and  say  the  worst 
of  all  opponents.  Vices  of  this 
order  weaken  his  worth  as  an  advo- 
cate, and  disqualify  him  at  times  as 
a  judge.  They  once  at  least  misled 
him  into  an  error  unworthy,  not  only 
of  a  gentleman,  but  of  common  de- 
cency,— and  not  seldom  they  took 
him  to  the  very  verge  of  deliberate 
untruth.  There  is  a  degree  of  parti- 
sanship separated  from  pure  menda- 
city by  an  interval  so  fine  that  it 
would  test  the  art  of  the  most  accom- 
plished casuist  to  put  a  knife-blade 
between  them.  Napier  reached  it ; 
but  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and 
whirlwind  of  his  passion  his  style 
remained  intact.  And  that  style, 
happily  for  us,  was  not  wasted  on 
overgrown  pamphlets  which  have 
sunk  into  the  turbid  swamp  of  Anglo- 
Indian  controversy,  or  on  endless 
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letters  to  THE  TIMES  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden.  It  was 
employed  in  one  happy  interval  in 
telling  the  story  of  a  heroic  passage 
in  our  history, — the  only  true  account 
of  it  according  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. For  once  the  occasion  fitted 
the  virtue,  the  matter  was  worthy  of 
the  form,  and  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
WAR  IN  THE  PENINSULA  AND  THE 
SOUTH  OP  FRANCE  remains  a  great 
English  classic.  Because  THE  CON- 
QUEST OP  SCINDE  and  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER  are  the  work 
of  the  same  author  they  can  still 
be  read,  wearisome  as  they  are  by 
their  uncooling  heat  of  controversy, 
their  monotonous  blare  of  apologetic, 
or  less  apologetic  than  panegyric 
rage. 

All,  however,  is  not  said  about 
Napier's  masterpiece  when  we  agree 
with  the  world  that  it  is  eloquent, 
or  accept  the  Duke's  verdict  as  to 
its  accuracy.  The  eloquence,  though 
perfectly  genuine,  is  also  individual, 
and  heady  enough  to  be  misleading. 
The  accuracy  must  be  understood  with 
the  limitation  that  it  is  occasionally 
confined  to  the  soundness  of  the  reason- 
ing on  military  principles,  and  to  the 
indispensable,  but  mechanical  preci- 
sion of  the  details  of  numbers,  names, 
and  the  movements  of  troops.  Subtle 
influences,  professional,  personal,  and 
political,  are  at  work  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer.  It  is  always  necessary 
to  remember  that  we  hear  the  words 
of  a  man  with  a  vehement  character, 
and  a  budget  of  faiths  not  always 
compatible  with  one  another,  and 
always  the  offspring  rather  of  emo- 
tion than  of  reasoning.  There  is  no 
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writer  to  whom  it  is  more  necessary 
to  apply  Sainte-Beuve's  doctrine  of 
the  environment,  or  whom  it  is  more 
unsafe  to  trust  when  he  is  dealing 
with  those  men  who  were  near  his 
heart,  or  those  things  which  appealed 
to  his  eager  affections.  The  necessary 
preliminary  to  a  sound  appreciation 
of  his  work  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
man. 

The  active  life  of  Sir  William 
Napier,  apart  from  his  writing,  is  not 
indeed  important.  He  served  as  a 
soldier  gallantly,  ably,  and  with  his 
full  share  of  wounds ;  but  he  did  no 
more  than  hundreds  of  others,  and 
less  than  Shaw  Kennedy  or  Colborne. 
He  held  no  great  commands,  and  his 
governorship  of  the  Channel  Islands 
was  little  more  than  a  formal  office. 
His  brother  Sir  George  held  a  greater 
place  at  the  Cape,  and  with  a  chance 
to  make  his  mark  on  Colonial  history. 
Ill  health,  the  result  of  his  wounds, 
account  partly  for  his  want  of  promo- 
tion and  employment ;  yet  his  rest- 
less activity  is  a  proof  that  the 
bullet  at  Cazal  Nova  would  not  have 
crippled  him.  He  was  left  to  find 
a  relief  from  idleness  in  sculpture 
and  literature,  because  he  had  early 
impressed  the  authorities  with  the 
conviction  that  he  was  not  a  safe 
man,  the  worst  of  all  qualities  in  the 
eyes  of  responsible  official  people. 
Nor  were  they  proved  to  be  entirely 
wrong  when  he  was  at  last,  in  1841, 
named  Governor  of  Guernsey. 

It  is  a  radical  defect  of  Napier's 
character  that,  being  above  all  things 
vehement,  he  was  a  double-minded 
man.  Democratic  and  humanitarian 
sentiments  were  combined  in  him  with 
all  the  instincts  of  an  aristocrat.  To 
the  latter  he  had  every  right  by 
birth.  His  father,  who  left  an  honour- 
able record  of  himself  by  introducing 
honesty  and  order  into  the  fraudulent 
chaos  of  the  Irish  military  accounts, 
came  of  the  ancient  stock  of  the 


Napiers  of  Merchiestoun.  His  mother 
was  the  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  who,  as 
some  have  thought,  might  have  been 
George  the  Third's  queen.  How  she 
left  a  negligent  first  husband  with 
a  lover,  how  she  then  realised  the 
essential  squalor  of  that  position  and 
returned  to  her  family,  and  how,  in 
spite  of  this  strange  passage  in  her 
life,  she  remained  a  woman  of  sense 
and  worth,  may  be  read  in  her  recently 
published  letters.  He  was  born  in 
Ireland  at  Celbridge  in  1785  and 
grew  up  amid  the  manifold  misery 
of  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  rebellion  of  1798 
occurred  when  he  was  a  boy  of 
twelve.  The  house  was  attacked 
by  a  party  of  rebels  in  search 
of  arms,  and  was  intrepidly  held  by 
his  father  as  a  garrison.  It  was 
young  Napier's  first  experience  of 
military  service.  The  spectacle  put 
before  him  in  those  years  could  not 
but  impress  a  lad  whose  disposition 
was  generous  and  pitiful,  and  had  in- 
herited a  full  share  of  the  sensibility 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Wherever 
he  had  been  born,  and  had  passed  his 
boyhood,  his  opinions  would  no  doubt 
have  been  the  same;  yet  they  may 
well  have  gained  a  fiercer  intensity 
from  his  first  experiences.  The  state 
of  Ireland  and  of  the  poorer  Irish 
accounts  for  some  part  of  his  intense 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  and  his  boundless  scorn  for  the 
ineptitude  of  their  callous  rulers  every- 
where. And  these  convictions  had 
their  dwelling  in  one  who  was  singu- 
larly disposed  to  believe  that  he  did 
well  to  be  angry.  Mr.  Bruce,  after- 
wards Lord  Aberdare,  his  son-in-law 
and  biographer,  has  described  his 
career  "  as  remarkable  for  its  enthu- 
siastic worship  of  everything  good 
and  noble,  and  for  its  detestation  of 
everything  mean,  cruel,  or  crafty." 
The  praise  is  unqualified,  as  was  fitting 
in  the  case  of  the  writer,  but  we  may 
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limit  it,  and  are  helped  in  the  work 
of  criticism  by  a  frank  concession  of 
Lord  Aberdare's.  In  another  passage 
of  the  life  he  confesses  that  when 
Napier  thought  he  saw  cruelty  and 
tyranny  he  was  not  punctilious  in 
examining  the  evidence.  Like  other 
men  who  are  swayed  mainly  by  their 
emotions  he  was  apt  to  make  "This 
is  mean  because  I  hate  it,"  take 
the  place  of  "I  hate  this  because  it 
is  mean."  He  detested  oppression, 
and  therefore  was  prone  to  believe 
every  tale  told  against  the  presumed 
oppressor. 

By  the  side  of  his  tender  pity  for 
the  people,   and   of  his  frequent  and 
loud  proclamation  of  its  essential   to 
virtue,  is   a   wholly   different   set   of 
sentiments.    From  the  moment  that  he 
is  called  upon  to  deal  with  his  fellow 
men,    and    with    business,     he    be- 
comes a  thorough  aristocrat.     Nothing 
indeed    could    be     more     consistent 
with    his    birth    and   position.       Not 
only  was    he    by    descent    a  gentle- 
man,   but   he   owed    his   early   entry 
into    the    army    and    his    chances    of 
distinction  to  that  very  corrupt  aris- 
tocratic   influence    he    denounces  in 
fifty  passages   of   the   History.       He 
was  entered  in  the  Irish  artillery  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  transferred  to  the 
62nd,   and,  when  that  regiment  was 
disbanded  at   the   Peace  of   Amiens, 
put   into   the   Blues,  from  which  he 
passed  to  be  captain  in  the  43rd  over 
the  heads  of  subalterns  twenty  years 
older  than  himself,  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  he  was  the  grandson  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.     That  he  was 
an  excellent  officer  is  true,  and  that 
the  subalterns  of  the  43rd  were  then 
what  he  calls  them,  "mean  shop  boys," 
is    credible ;   but  how   does   this    tell 
against   the    "  aristocratic   influence," 
and  how  are  we  to  reconcile  the  use 
of  the  name  of  one  useful  portion  of 
the  sacred  people  as  a  term  of  con- 
tempt with  his  democratic  sentiments  ? 


Napier  made  no  attempt  at  recon- 
ciliation. He  spoke  as  the  mood 
took  him.  Pen  in  hand,  and  with 
the  British  Army  as  an  abstraction 
before  him,  he  recorded  the  depressed 
fate  of  the  British  soldier  who 
fights  "  in  the  cold  shade  of  the 
Aristocracy."  With  the  concrete 
question  who  ought  to  be  officers  in 
that  army  to  answer  he  is  convinced 
that  the  gentleman  alone  is  fit.  The 
first  voice  comes  from  the  emotional 
theorist  who  holds  for  the  equality 
of  mankind  in  the  abstract ;  the 
second  gives  the  genuine  conviction 
bred  in  the  bone  of  William  Francis 
Napier,  whose  ancestors  had  some- 
times been  kings,  more  frequently 
nobles,  but  always  gentlemen. 

Which     of     the     two     conflicting 
elements  of  his  character  was  preva- 
lent  for    the   moment    was    violently 
expressed,  for   he   was   by   nature   a 
striker.      Few    soldiers,   and    perhaps 
no   man  of   letters,    contrived   to   be 
the    hero   of  more   stories  of   assault 
and  battery.     In  the  South  of  France 
he  nearly  drowned  a  brutal  muleteer, 
who  was  ill-treating  his   beast,   in   a 
puddle  of  mud.     He  rode  down  and 
beat  a  Frenchman  who  called  him  a 
"sacred   beefstik  "  in  Paris  in  1823, 
though   he   was    with    Lady  Frances 
Harvey  at  the  time  and  put  her  in 
a   most    unpleasant   position.     When 
his  deaf  and  dumb  son  was  roughly 
handled  by  a  gamekeeper  he  thrashed 
the   man   savagely.       An    ill-advised 
person,   who  called  him  a  liar  on  a 
platform,  was  knocked  down.     In  no 
case  was  Napier  purely  the  aggressor  ; 
he  was  at  the  worst  only  excessive. 
Even     the     gamekeeper     had     some 
excuse,  for  he  had  a  master  to  obey, 
and  had  reason  to  think  that  the  boy 
was   poaching.       The    platform    inci- 
dent is    useful,    for  it   may  serve    to 
excuse  the  little  that  need  be  said  of 
Napier's  politics. 

Essentially    they    were     those    of 
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Colonel  Newcome  dwelling  in  a  com- 
bative heart.     Napier  avowed  his  love 
of  a   dispute.     He   thought  that  the 
poor  ought  to   be   well   treated,    but 
that   they    ought   to  show   him    the 
respect    he    had    received    from   the 
men  of  his  regiment.     So  long  as  he 
looked  at  their  cause  as  a  generality, 
and  through  a  haze  of  sentiment,  he 
spoke   very   strongly   indeed,    and    it 
was  his  fiery  talk  which  led  indirectly 
to  his  chastisement  of  the  rude  inter- 
rupter.    He  was  engaged  in  denounc- 
ing the   Whigs  for  their  coercion  of 
Ireland,    and    was    maintaining    that 
they  were  debarred  from  the  use  of 
force  against  the  people,  because  they 
had  been    prepared    to    apply    it    in 
order  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
had  invited  him  to  lead  their  proposed 
national  guard.     Now  this  was  part 
of  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole.   What 
had  happened  was  that  a  few  of  the 
reformers,  who  were  Whigs  and  some- 
thing   more,     the     section    of    them 
headed  by  Erskine  Perry  and  Charles 
Buller,  did  invite  him  to  become  their 
soldier.      There   is  no  evidence    that 
they  had    the  authority  of  the  great 
Whig     leaders.       Nor    is     this     all. 
Whoever   reads   his    answer    to    the 
offer,    honestly    published    by     Lord 
Aberdare,  must  see  that   Napier  did 
not  decline  because  he  had  any  objec- 
tion of  principle  to  play  the  part  of 
"  leader  in  civil  strife."     His  reasons 
were  that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed 
to    have   a   voice    in    the    governing 
council  of   the    party,  for  his    corre- 
spondents had   told   him  with  placid 
priggery    that  he  was    to  be    a  mere 
sword ;  that    he    was    poor    and  had 
a  wife,  and  six  children  to  support; 
that  the  movement  was  not  sufficiently 
organised  to  have  a  chance  of  success  ; 
and  that  his  health  was  bad.     There 
was  yet  another,  and  a  truly  exquisite 
reason.       Napier   pointed  out  that  a 
partial     rising     would    certainly    fail, 
and  that  a  general  movement  of  the 


English  people  would  be  headed  by 
their  natural  leaders,  the  men  of 
wealth  and  position  who  would  not 
tolerate  being  commanded  by  him. 
There  was  excellent  sense  in  all  this, 
and  sound  prudence;  but  it  did  not 
come  very  well  from  a  man  who  had 
undeniably  written  and  spoken  as  if 
he  was  ready  to  risk  all  for  the  sacred 
cause  of  the  people.  His  correspon- 
dents and  he  had  good  ground  to 
be  thankful  that  their  lot  was  cast 
in  a  stable  State.  In  revolutionary 
France  Napier,  after  helping  to  bring 
revolution  about,  might  very  well 
have  ended  on  the  guillotine,  or 
before  a  firing  party,  at  the  orders 
of  some  Gallic  orator  Hunt  as  a 
traitor  to  the  cause,  while  Erskine 
Perry,  and  Buller  would  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  singing  the 
Marseillaise  on  their  way  to  the 
scaffold  under  the  direction  of  the 
Jacobins. 

In  short  his  judgment  swerved 
hither  and  thither  according  as  he 
was  for  the  moment  the  theoretical 
democrat,  the  born  gentleman  whose 
instincts  revolted  against  the  claim 
to  equality  on  the  part  of  his  inferiors, 
the  affectionate  husband  and  father 
(in  those  relations  he  appears  to  us 
as  faultless),  the  professional  soldier, 
the  controversalist,  or  the  man  of 
generous  feeling.  In  the  Peninsula 
he  avowed  his  hatred  of  his  trade  of 
"licensed  murderer."  When  peace 
and  a  quiet  time  on  half-pay  came, 
he  looked  back,  and  the  life  of  the 
soldier  seemed  to  him  one  of  devoted 
heroic  grandeur  and  the  noblest  of 
all  lives.  In  1807  he  roundly  called 
the  British  soldiers  scoundrels  who 
repaid  the  kindness  of  the  Danish 
country  people  by  murder  and  rob- 
bery; he  drew  another  picture  in  his 
History.  He  abounded  in  praise  of 
the  natural  nobility  of  the  people, 
and  scornfully  refused  to  lead  a  mob 
against  the  British  army  and  the 
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Duke  of  Wellington.  In  the  heat 
of  debate  he  blurted  out  the  piously 
concealed  truth  that  Outram's  brother 
had  died  by  his  own  hand,  and  so 
drew  upon  himself  the  terrible  re- 
proach of  the  mother.  He  accused 
Perceval  of  refusing  to  allow  quinine 
to  be  imported  into  France  from  mere 
cruelty,  and  of  encouraging  plots  to 
murder  Napoleon ;  yet  a  friend  re- 
ports that  he  would  throw  himself 
on  the  ground  overwhelmed  with  tears 
at  the  mere  thought  that  he  had 
wronged  any  one.  Indeed  no  medi- 
eval saint  had  a  greater  measure 
of  the  gift  of  tears.  He  wept  for 
hours  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Napoleon.  And  here  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  we  pass  for  cold,  and 
are  proud  of  a  supposed  manly 
superiority  to  sentiment.  But  some 
of  our  strongest  have  been  sentimen- 
talists and  weepers.  Nelson  was, 
and  William  Napier,  and  many 
another  of  their  hard  fighting  genera- 
tion. It  is  at  least  a  tenable  proposi- 
tion that  we  are  the  most  sentimental 
people  in  the  world,  as  Disraeli  is 
said  to  have  called  us. 

Given  now  such  a  man  as  this, 
how  should  we  expect  to  find  that 
his  character  had  influenced  his  work 
as  an  historian  ?  Our  first  calculation 
would  be  that  his  politics  would  be 
emotional,  and  that  his  judgments 
would  be  influenced  by  personal  and 
doctrinal  likings  and  dislikings.  And 
so  it  is.  To  his  honour  be  it  said 
the  humanities  were  with  him  im- 
mortal. He  never  forgot,  or  failed 
to  repay  kindness.  Every  one  who 
has  read  his  great  History  must  have 
noticed  that  the  only  Spaniard  he 
always  praises,  and  even  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  praise,  is  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Cortes  at  Wellington's 
headquarters,  Miguel  de  Alava.  Now 
Alava,  with  certain  touches  of  little- 
ness, was  brave,  able,  and  upright. 
Napier  would  always  have  recognised 


his  qualities,  but  he  did  so  abundantly 
and  with  joy,  because  of  a  little 
incident  which  happened  at  Celorico 
after  Talavera,  and  is  told  by  George 
Napier.  William,  and  his  dearest 
friend  Lloyd  who  afterwards  fell  at 
the  Petite  Rhune,  were  brought  into 
the  town  sick  in  a  bullock-waggon. 
The  waggoner  had  no  billet  for  them, 
and  while  he  was  hunting  for  one 
left  them  under  a  blazing  sun  in  the 
market-place.  Staff-officers  passed 
them  indifferently,  and  no  surgeon 
among  their  countrymen  came  near 
them.  Alava,  who  saw  their  posi- 
tion, took  them  into  his  quarters,  and 
treated  them  with  ample  hospitality. 
Therefore  he  never  appears  except 
to  his  credit,  and  no  gallant  action 
of  his  is  passed  over;  and  that  is 
to  the  honour  of  Napier. 

So  much  cannot  quite  be  said  of 
his  treatment  of  the  two  great  objects 
of  his  affection,  Moore  who  was  his 
protecting  friend,  and  Napoleon  who 
was  his  idol.  No  motive  for  writing 
his  History  was  stronger  with  Napier 
than  the  desire  to  vindicate  the 
memory  of  Moore.  We  know  with 
what  passion,  what  eloquence,  and 
what  an  impressive  show  of  closely 
marshalled  evidence  he  discharged 
this  pious  duty  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  his  fourth  book.  We  are  carried 
away,  and  reach  the  last  line  with  a 
conviction  that  the  English  general 
was  not  only  right  to  retreat  to  the 
sea,  but  had  no  other  course  open 
to  him  than  to  prepare  to  embark  at 
Corunna.  Then  a  little  further  we 
reach  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  sixth 
book,  and  find  the  Spaniards  blamed, 
justly  enough,  for  surrendering  that 
town  and  Ferrol.  They  had  "  honour- 
ably maintained  their  town  [Corunna] 
until  the  fleet  conveying  Moore's  army 
was  gone.  They  were  less  faithful 
to  their  own  cause."  The  French 
had  no  battering- train,  and  could  not 
have  collected  one  for  weeks.  A 
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siege  would  have  occupied  thirty 
thousand  men  for  months  before  two 
regular  fortresses.  Very  good,  but 
what  then  becomes  of  the  apology  for 
Sir  John  Moore  1  Surely  he  could 
have  held  the  towns,  and  his  much 
tried  army  would  have  been  far 
better  employed  in  occupying  thirty 
thousand  men  for  months  than  in 
suffering  the  extremity  of  sea-sickness 
in  a  winter  passage  across  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  As  for  Napier's  plea 
that  the  army  would  have  been  in 
a  corner  at  Corunna,  the  Duke  was 
in  a  corner  at  Torres  Vedras,  and 
from  it  he  began  the  re-conquest  of 
the  Peninsula.  Besides,  why  should 
Moore  have  remained  mewed  up  in 
the  town  ?  He  beat  the  French 
outside  Corunna.  If  he  had  not 
more  men  to  turn  upon  Soult  it  was 
his  own  fault,  for  he  had  written 
for  empty  transports  and  not  for 
the  reinforcements  which  would  have 
been  sent  if  they  had  been  asked  for. 

The  defence  of  Moore  was  closely 
allied  with  the  idolatry  of  Napoleon. 
When  we  come  to  this,  reason  and 
argument  are  out  of  place.  Nitsche 
has  explored  a  region  in  morals  which 
is  "on  the  other  side  of  good  and 
evil ; "  when  Napoleon  was  concerned 
Napier  travelled  into  an  inane  space 
on  the  other  side  of  sense  and 
evidence.  In  1816  he  could  write 
gravely  that  Bonaparte  was  "  the  only 
support  of  real  freedom  in  Europe." 
No  covenanter  on  the  watch  for  the 
working  of  the  enemy  of  mankink 
ever  saw  a  wilder  vision.  How 
it  came  to  dwell  in  his  mind  is  a 
problem  not  difficult  to  solve.  His 
father  had  taught  him  early  in  life 
to  detest  Pitt's  policy  of  resistance 
to  the  revolutionary  influence  of 
France.  He  took  for  granted  that 
we,  and  not,  as  was  the  fact,  the 
French,  were  the  aggressors.  Fox, 
who  was  his  kinsman,  taught  him 
to  admire  Napoleon,  and  the  soldier's 


admiration  of  the  successful  general 
did  the  rest.  As  his  Whiggism  gave 
place  to  a  sentimental  love  for  demo- 
cracy, his  adoration  for  Napoleon 
grew  till  he  shaped  for  himself  a 
fantastic  image  of  a  child  of  de- 
mocracy who  was  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  the  people.  He  abso- 
lutely believed  that  the  attempt  to 
seize  Spain  in  1808  was  due  to  a 
generous  wish  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  Spaniards.  Their  opposition  to 
their  benefactor,  and  their  besotted 
loyalty  to  a  despotic  king  and  bigoted 
clergy  moved  his  scornful  impatience. 
Professional  feeling  had  its  influence, 
and  he  burned  to  show  that  the 
whole  merit  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  was  entirely  due  to  the 
British  army.  Between  the  two  he 
literally  could  not  be  fair  to  our 
allies.  He  weighs  heavily  and  with 
zest  and  contempt  on  all  their 
faults,  which  indeed  were  many. 
Just  as  he  accused  Perceval  of 
plotting  to  murder  Napoleon  because 
he  disliked  the  minister's  politics,  so, 
because  he  despised  the  Spaniards 
and  chiefly  those  of  the  nobility,  he 
accused  Palafox  of  concealing  himself, 
with  women  and  wine,  in  a  bomb- 
proof casement  during  the  siege  of 
Saragossa — with  as  much  evidence 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  He 
endeavoured  to  belittle  the  heroism 
of  the  Arragonese  by  recording  that 
a  gallows  was  put  up  in  the  town  as 
a  warning  to  cowards,  forgetting  that 
he  himself  fought  under  a  code  which 
punished  cowardice  with  death.  That 
gallows  was  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  to  all  men  that  the  Arragonese 
leaders  knew  the  need  for  discipline, 
and  meant  to  enforce  it.  He  could 
not  recognise  that  the  national  resist- 
ance of  Spain  occupied  at  all  times 
four-fifths  of  the  French  army,  and 
was  the  one  condition  which  made 
our  stay  in  the  Peninsula  possible. 
Whoever  had  asked  him  to  admire 
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the  Spaniards  for  setting  Europe  an 
example  of  a  national  resistance,  and 
for  helping  to  send  the  child  of 
democracy  and  the  greatest  man  of 
all  time  to  St.  Helena  would  have 
been  ill  received.  To  point  out  that 
Napoleon  was  on  his  own  confession 
conquering  England  in  Europe,  and 
that  Spain  gave  us  the  only  battle- 
field in  which  our  small  army  could 
act  in  our  own  defence  would  have 
been  to  provoke  a  tirade,  wherein 
"  aristocratic  principle,"  "  mean  and 
low  minds,"  "puerility"  "  the  noble 
and  lofty "  would  have  been  mingled 
in  eloquent  profusion.  If  to  wish 
your  country  success,  to  believe  her 
right,  and  to  long  for  the  confusion 
of  her  enemies  is  to  be  a  patriot, 
then  Napier  was  none,  for  his  heart 
was  with  Napoleon,  and  he  held  his 
country  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

The  courteous  reader  may  perhaps 
now  ask,  what  is  left  to  Napier? 
What  is  left  is  the  opportunity  to 
be  right  in  three  parts  out  of  four 
in  his  great  History,  and  the  glory 
of  having  written  the  noblest  style 
ever  applied  to  the  description  of 
war.  He  was  not  always  apologising 
for  Moore  with  the  unconscious 
sophistry  of  passion.  Napoleon  was 
not  always  in  his  mind.  Often  he 
was  right  about  the  Spaniards,  for 
there  is  a  wild  vapoury  element  in 
their  character,  and  in  the  anarchy 
of  those  years,  the  combined  result 
of  long  internal  stagnant  corruption 
and  of  foreign  attack,  all  the  evil 
things  came  to  the  surface.  When 
he  had  to  consider  the  causes  of  suc- 
cess and  defeat  his  intellect  could 
work  in  a  dry  light.  His  exposi- 
tion of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing Massena's  invasion  of  Portugal 
is  an  admirable  example  how  to  take 
a  survey  of  the  great  bearings  and 
the  intellectual  side  of  war.  Then 
he  had  an  innate  respect  for  man- 
hood, and  could  be  just  to  it  even 


in  a  Spanish  guerrillero.  He  could 
allow  that  Julian  Sanchez  was  brave 
and  honest,  and  that  Mina  was  in- 
domitable in  recovering  from  defeat, 
fertile  in  resource,  and  had  a  good 
faculty  for  organisation.  It  is  true 
that  he  could  not  forgive  our  allies 
for  advancing  claims  which  conflicted 
with  our  pretensions  to  have  been 
the  sole  authors  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  French.  Praise  came  from  him 
with  an  effort,  in  lively  contrast  with 
his  manifest  pleasure  in  bestowing 
blame  ;  but  it  came.  He  had  an  ever 
present  sense  of  all  that  is  heroic 
in  war,  and  of  the  lofty  moral  ele- 
ments of  the  soldier's  trade.  The 
troops  who  fight  and  suffer,  fail  or 
conquer,  sin,  and  atone  for  sin  by 
devoting  themselves  to  death  that  a 
post  may  be  held  or  a  height  stormed, 
are  no  mere  dummies  on  his  page. 
They  live  and  breathe  as  real  as  the 
characters  of  the  highest  romance  or 
drama.  He  felt  their  humanity  with 
the  intuition  of  a  poet.  He  saw  their 
actions  and  the  scene  of  their  actions 
with  the  eye  of  a  painter.  He  de- 
scribed them  as  a  man  of  letters, 
conscious,  perhaps  unknowingly  and 
by  sound  literary  instinct,  but  tho- 
roughly conscious  none  the  less  of 
the  limitations  of  the  writer's  art. 
It  is  always  through  action,  the  emo- 
tion of  the  actor  and  the  answering 
emotion  of  a  spectator,  never  in  vain 
efforts  to  do  the  pencil's  work  with 
the  pen,  that  his  picture  is  drawn. 

Then  there  is  the  style,  the  actual 
way  of  saying  things.  In  these  days 
it  is  currently  reported  that  people 
do  not  read  books  in  six  volumes 
octavo,  and  still  less  in  four  volumes 
quarto.  The  report  may  be  believed, 
and  if  it  is  true  then  Napier  is  known 
to  most  readers  only  by  extracts  of 
the  purple  patches.  In  other  words 
he  is  not  known  at  all.  Take  his 
history  of  the  Peninsular  War  as 
a  whole,  and  it  is  chiefly  marked 
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by  the  power  to  tell  rapid  and 
strenuous  action  in  simple  words. 
His  main  defect  as  a  writer,  the 
want  of  humour,  frankly  confessed 
by  himself,  is  not  felt,  where  the 
subject  does  not  lend  itself  to  light 
treatment.  The  soldier  who  is  march- 
ing into  the  jaws  of  death  may  jest 
defiantly ;  but  there  is  no  place  for 
jocularity  in  an  account  of  men  slay- 
ing and  being  slain,  of  the  miseries 
of  women  and  children,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  cities.  Now  and  then  one 
feels  that  Napier  would  have  escaped 
coasting  absurdity  if  he  had  been 
more  conscious  of  the  ridiculous. 
He  would,  for  instance,  not  have 
displayed  so  much  horror  at  the 
ferocity  of  the  cura  Merino.  This 
clerical  guerrillero  who  infested  the 
main  road  from  Burgos  to  Madrid, 
being  fiercely  angry  when  some  of 
his  followers  were  shot  as  brigands 
by  a  French  general,  retaliated  by 
shooting  a  number  of  French  prisoners 
of  war,  and  informing  his  opponent 
that  the  remainder  would  be  kept  as 
a  deposit  and  drawn  on  as  occasion 
served.  Napier  seems  to  have  felt 
that  the  shooting  of  civilians  by 
soldiers  was  a  sad  but  correct  neces- 
sity, while  the  shooting  of  soldiers 
by  civilians  was  an  outrage.  But  he 
is  never  trivial,  and  he  is  commonly 
very  simple.  Take,  for  example,  the 
scene  on  the  battle-field  of  Fuentes 
de  Onoro,  or  the  passage  of  the 
Douro.  There  is  hardly  a  word  in 
the  second  which  might  not  have 
been  written  in  a  despatch,  and  little 
in  the  first,  save  the  few  sentences 
which  tell  the  story  of  Norman 
Ramsay's  guns.  Yet  they  are  elo- 
quent for  they  are  burning  with  life, 


and  they  carry  us  into  the  midst  of 
a  furious  clash  of  competing  energies. 
No  writer,  no  poet  even,  was  a  greater 
master  of  the  simple,  sensuous,  and 
passionate  image.  He  did  not  fear 
a  common  one,  but  would  take  it, 
and  let  it  be  carried  on  by  the 
current  of  his  style.  In  this  very 
case  of  Norman  Ramsay's  guns  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
horses  were  stretched  like  grey- 
hounds on  the  plain,  —  one  of  the 
oldest  of  similes.  But  he  could 
also  take  the  common  and  make 
it  uncommon.  "  The  multitudinous 
French  squadrons  closed  round  the 
glowing  square,"  is  but  the  well- 
worn  image  of  the  waves  and  the 
rocks  made  new,  and  by  the  force  of 
two  adjectives  put  in  their  place  it 
is  a  picture.  At  times  he  abounded, 
and  repeated  himself.  The  vice  grew 
with  years ;  but  the  magnitude  and 
the  pressure  of  the  subject  in  his 
History  compelled  him  to  compress. 
When  the  time  came  for  the  purple 
patch,  it  was  not  put  on.  The  glow 
of  the  passion  in  the  writer  expressed 
itself  in  burning  words.  Having 
brought  the  Duke  from  Portugal  to 
the  valley  of  Vitoria  he  rises  spon- 
taneously to  the  enthusiastic  chant 
beginning,  "  Such  an  art  is  war,"  at 
the  contemplation  of  this  triumph  of 
effort  and  calculation.  Sir  Edward 
Cecil,  Burleigh's  son,  said  that  war 
is  the  greatest  of  the  arts  God  had 
given  it  to  man  to  know,  for  had  He 
not  called  Himself  the  God  of  battles  ? 
It  is  Napier's  claim  to  a  foremost 
place  among  writers  that  he  found 
fit  words  for  the  declaration  of  this 
faith. 

DAVID  HANNAY. 
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THE  bird-loving  Briton  has  for 
some  time  been  doubting  whether 
the  best  way  of  expressing  his  love 
is  to  kill  its  object.  He  rather 
wishes  that  the  rare  bird  would 
cease  to  insist  on  his  prerogative  of 
being  shot.  He  wonders  whether 
it  may  be  pleasanter,  if  less  profit- 
able, to  study  the  ways  of  the  bird 
in  the  bush  than  the  anatomy  or 
plumage  of  the  one  in  hand.  He 
even  dreams,  that,  before  man  can 
attain  to  the  highest  civilisation,  he 
must  revert  a  long  way  towards  the 
friendship  with  animals  of  his  primal 
innocence. 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds  has  now,  for  about  ten  years, 
been  fostering  these  doubts  and 
desires,  and  endowing  these  dreams 
with  reality.  It  has  held  up  to  ridicule 
the  model  wife  and  mother,  who  goes 
to  church  with  an  aigrette  in  her 
bonnet  that  she  may  help  to  con- 
vert the  bird-adoring  Hindoos.  It 
has  pointed  out  all  sorts  of  incon- 
sistencies in  the  treatment  by  farmers 
and  gardeners  of  pigeons  in  the  corn- 
fields and  thrushes  among  the  cab- 
bages. It  has  also  got  the  law  on 
its  side ;  and  promises  to  draw  it  into 
yet  closer  alliance.  It  regrets,  how- 
ever, that  a  House,  which  put  Mr. 
Bigwood's  bill  for  consolidating  and 
amending  the  Protection  Acts  to 
bed  in  July,  1900,  seems  likely  to 
let  it  oversleep  itself  well  after  May- 
morning,  1902.  It  thinks  the  laws 
of  trespass  want  repairing  (gipsies 
have  long  ago  driven  their  vans  and 
four  through  them),  so  that  bird- 
catchers  may  yet  become  numerically 
as  great  skuas,  if  not  great  auks. 


There  are  other  classes  that  regard 
the  Protection  Laws  as  "  sickly  senti- 
mentalism,"  or  as  among  the  treasures 
of  the  statute-book  ;  but  only  one  class 
is  practically  independent  of  them. 
The  game  preserver,  with  his  agents, 
has  important  exemptions  under  the 
Acts  ;  yet,  for  practical  purposes, 
he  might  almost  as  well  have  been 
exempted  altogether. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  this  is, 
ask  the  rural  policeman.  In  the  days 
when  the  dog-owner  had  three  votes 
in  three  counties,  and  would  transfer 
them  to  the  opposition,  "  unless  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  immediately" 
etc.,  there  were  maiden  ladies  who 
could  not  torture  their  darling  York- 
shire-terriers with  muzzles,  but  always 
put  them  into  their  muffs  when  they 
saw  a  policeman  coming.  But  when 
the  policeman  did  come,  he  was  wear- 
ing a  cap  and  shooting-coat,  instead  of 
his  uniform ;  and  he  was  wheeling  a 
perambulator  with  a  baby  in  it.  It 
was  embarrassing  to  be  summoned  by 
so  fond  a  father,  if  uxorious  husband. 

In  those  days  when,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  womankind  (not  neces- 
sarily in  petticoats)  the  encourage- 
ment of  hydrophobia  was  the  first 
duty  of  a  government,  the  noble 
owner  of  fifty  thousand  acres  and 
poor  Hodge,  his  tenant  at  eighteen- 
pence  a  week  and  by  present  pro- 
fession owner  of  a  suspected  lurcher, 
used  to  pay  the  same  fine  at  the  same 
Petty  Sessions.  For  those  were  the 
days  when  the  independence  and 
efficiency  of  the  rural  police  were  not 
(if  we  may  believe  convicted  lady, 
nobleman,  and  labourer)  their  own 
rewards.  Suppose  these  convicts  to 
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be  talking,  if  with  sore  hearts,  by 
the  book  ;  suppose  also  bird-protecting 
to  be  as  profitable  as  dog-suppressing, 
and  a  policeman  manoeuvring  to  sur- 
round a  keeper  or  his  master  on  a 
property  of,  say,  three  thousand  acres. 
The  man  who  is  to  be  surrounded 
may  be  armed  with  glasses  as  well 
as  a  fowling-piece  ;  and  he  moves  on 
interior  lines,  with  plenty  of  cover. 
Bang  I  was  that  a  rabbit,  rat,  stoat, 
or  weasel?  Or  was  it  a  kestrel  or 
owl  or  other  bird  protected  even  from 
the  agent  of  the  occupier  1  Bang ! 
bang  !  the  surrounder  may  wear  a  cap 
and  shooting-coat ;  he  may  be  armed 
with  two  babies  and  a  double  peram- 
bulator, or  even  a  covered  cart ;  but 
he  would  have  just  as  good  a  chance 
of  seeing  through  a  hundred  yards  of 
oak  trees  and  hazel  underwood,  or 
three  feet  of  whitethorn  in  full  leaf, 
if  he  was  in  his  parade-equipment. 

It  is  no  use,  my  friend.  You  had 
much  better  seek  promotion  from  the 
swiftness  of  the  motor-car  or  the  slow- 
ness of  the  gipsy-van,  and  leave  the 
perambulator  to  your  wife.  It  is  not 
your  weakness  if  the  arm  of  the  law 
is  deficient  in  muscle.  And,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  who  and  what  is  the 
game-preserver  ?  Does  he  exercise 
such  a  terribly  malign  influence  on 
bird-life  in  general  1  Does  he  always 
do  his  best  to  kill  every  bird  that 
ought  to,  and  a  good  many  that  can- 
not kill  his  game  ?  At  his  worst, 
may  he  not  be  a  blessing  in  disguise? 

To  begin  with  the  preserver  of  the 
biggest  of  British  game,  it  is  a  condi- 
tion of  his  sport  that  it  fosters  some 
of  the  biggest  of  British  birds.  The 
Highland  chieftain,  even  if  he  does 
not  protect  the  golden  eagle  for  its 
own  sake,  at  least  is  not  sorry  to  use 
it,  with  the  peregrine  falcon  and  the 
raven,  to  keep  down  the  illegitimate 
game  in  the  forest. 

As  easily  as  a  startled  grouse  may 
spoil  a  stalk,  does  a  man  with  a  dog 


and  gun  secure  a  blank  draw  in  a 
hunting  country.  But  if  in  South 
Leicestershire  there  are  more  magpies 
than  partridges,  the  case  is  rather 
that  of  the  game-preserver  non- 
existent, than,  as  with  the  High- 
lander, in  excelsis. 

Of  the  common  preserver,  the  very 
widely  diffused  entertainer  of  himself 
and  his  friends,  and  often  the  rival  of 
his  neighbours,  there  are  at  least  three 
varieties.  Some  of  us  are  privileged 
to  know  the  man  who  loves  "  not  sport 
the  less,  but  Nature  more,"  who  has 
stalked  the  bighorn,  or  his  top- story 
neighbour,  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat, 
and,  with  one  horizontal  foot  for 
standing  and  a  hundred  perpendi- 
cular yards  for  falling,  has  foregone  a 
shot  at  short  range  for  the  sake  of  a 
long  look  at  a  family  party.  In  the 
woods  of  such  a  man  as  this  there 
is  no  keeper's  larder.  That,  says  the 
cynic,  is  because  there  is  a  keeper's 
cemetery ;  but  if  so,  it  is  badly  filled. 
A  master,  who  loves  the  nesting-time 
less  for  the  sake  of  his  hand  reared 
pheasants  than  of  those  true  children 
of  Nature  that  afford  endless  enter- 
tainment to  his  eyes  and  ears,  is 
himself  the  guardian  of  the  kestrel's 
nest  in  the  gouty  oak,  the  hobby's 
on  the  top  of  the  tall  beech,  and  the 
favourite  trees  of  the  owls,  white  and 
tawny.  He  tempers  justice  with 
mercy  in  the  case  of  the  crows  in  the 
Scotch  fir,  the  magpies  among  the 
thorn-trees  on  the  downs,  the  jays  in 
the  thickest  bushes  of  the  old  wood, 
and  the  sparrow-hawks  among  the 
larches.  And  if  he  has  a  keeper  who, 
besides  a  ready  finger  on  the  trigger, 
has  hands  that  stray  towards  nests, 
it  is  as  well  that  the  two  eggs  of  the 
nightjar,  among  the  bracken  at  the 
edge  of  the  ride,  should  be  personally 
supervised,  the  touchwood  beech  where 
the  greater  spotted- woodpecker  drums, 
and  the  outwardly  sound  oak  of  the 
yaffle.  But  if  the  keeper  is  a  wise 
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man  and  a  loyal,  he  identifies  himself 
with  his  master's  tastes,  and  admits 
that,  where  there  are  more  kestrels 
and  owls  there  are  fewer  rats,  and 
where  there  are  fewer  rats  there  are 
more  partridges.  In  the  hands  of 
such  a  sportsman  as  this  the  balance 
of  bird-life  is  evenly  maintained.  He 
does  not  allow  the  sparrows  to  evict 
the  house-martins,  or  the  crows  the 
rooks  (themselves  in  fair  proportion). 
And  when  the  same  bird  is  at 
different  seasons  a  destroyer  of  insects 
and  an  eater  of  grain  and  seed,  he  will 
turn  his  knowledge  of  its  habits  to 
account. 

A  far  commoner  type  of  shooting 
owner  or  tenant  is  one  who  has  no 
more  than  the  Nature-serving  sports- 
man to  learn  from  the  cleverest  of 
keepers  as  to  how  woods  ought  to  be 
beaten  and  fields  driven,  but  regards 
hawks,  jays,  magpies,  jackdaws,  rooks, 
and  crows  as  a  Boxer  regards  mis- 
sionaries. Shooting  is  to  him  less  a 
recreation  than  a  feverish  competition, 
on  the  success  of  which  he  stakes  his 
happiness,  and  with  his  happiness 
that  of  his  friends  and  relations.  If 
he  fails,  on  his  best  day,  to  kill  a 
thousand  and  one  head  to  his  neigh- 
bour's best  of  a  thousand,  he  may 
retire  to  his  club  for  the  rest  of 
the  shooting-season,  or  even  to  the 
Riviera.  A  first-rate  shot  himself, 
he  cannot  afford  to  have  bad  shots 
among  his  assistant  poulterers.  But 
hardly  more  gladly  than  a  bad  shot 
does  he  suffer  the  man  who,  in  the 
grouse  or  partridge  drive,  when  a 
half  educated  young  merlin  or  kestrel 
glides  slowly  over  him,  can  shoot  and 
won't.  Himself  a  cool  man,  he  is 
never  more  excited  than  when  a  jay 
dips  and  jerks  forward  towards  the 
corner  of  the  wood.  It  is  too  low 
now  for  safe  shooting ;  but  only  let 
it  wait  in  the  corner,  and  even  the 
chance  of  its  death  meaning  life  to 
that  thousand  and  first  pheasant 


shall  not  save  it.  What  happens  at 
breeding-time  on  this  sportsman's 
land  may  not  be  quite  according  to 
the  spirit,  if  it  is  to  the  letter,  of 
the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts. 
He  is  on  the  Bench,  perhaps,  and  has 
spoken  his  mind  to  bird-catchers,  not 
because  he  objects  to  their  trade,  but 
because  he  suspects  their  influence  on 
his  sport.  Does  he  know  what  the 
law  is?  No;  but  the  magistrates' 
clerk  does.  And  he  will  very  likely 
add,  as  a  good  joke,  that,  if  his 
keeper  be  unlearned  in  the  law,  his 
ignorance  is  his  master's  bliss.  At 
any  rate,  the  keeper  rejoices,  more 
or  less  openly,  over  his  bag  of 
kestrels  and  owls,  while  he  laments 
the  growing  plague  of  rats.  So 
might  the  Home  Secretary,  who  had 
accomplished  a  general  massacre  of 
policemen,  view  from  his  club-win- 
dows, with  more  surprise  than  pain, 
a  triumphal  procession  of  burglars. 

Yet  another  sportsman  is  the 
modern  Mr.  Briggs,  or  the  highly 
modernised  and  toned-down  Mr. 
Winkle.  The  keeper,  included  in  whose 
knowledge  of  his  art  is  his  master's 
ignorance  of  it,  has  no  intention  of 
giving  the  guests  an  opportunity  of 
saying  to  their  host :  "It  must  be 
rather  against  your  pheasants  having  so 
many  jays  in  the  wood ; "  or,  "  I  saw 
two  magpies  in  that  last  drive,  two 
too  many  for  your  partridges,  eh  1 " 
or,  "  I  wonder  you've  a  single  grouse 
left.  There  were  actually  four  hawks 
(blue  hawks,  the  keeper  called  them  ; 
and  that  parson,  who  thinks  he  knows 
something  about  birds,  called  them 
merlins)  came  over  my  butt,  out  of 
shot,  of  course."  Keepers  deprecate 
such  naturalists  as  these,  when  they 
serve  a  tenant  of  well-stocked  pre- 
serves who,  without  knowing  in  the 
flesh  a  sparrow-hawk  from  a  missel- 
thrush,  perhaps  has  a  vision  of  the 
male  kestrel,  without  an  effort,  carry- 
ing the  cock-pheasant. 
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The  two  last  examples  of  the  game- 
preserver  may  not  sound  synonymous 
with  the  bird-protector  ;  yet,  there 
may  be  no  more  effective  guardians 
of  all  but  larger  bird-life  than  the 
most  ignorant  of  its  general  lore, 
the  most  indifferent  to  all  but  the 
interests  of  game-birds  and  wild-fowl. 
For  it  is  the  most  rampant  pre- 
server's keeper  that  most  securely 
protects  from  the  village  schoolboy 
the  nightingale's  nest  among  the 
hazel-stubs,  the  long-tailed  tit's  in 
the  gorse-bushes,  and  hundreds  of 
other  dwellings  hardly  inferior  in 
beauty  and  associations.  He  is,  if 
unconsciously,  an  impressario  of  Eng- 
land's unrivalled  bird-opera  :  and  if 
his  woods  and  fields  are  hard  enough 
of  access,  to  climb  the  shattered 
wych-elms  in  the  park  of  the  uni- 
versal bird-lover,  where  white  owls, 
jackdaws,  and  stock-doves  nest,  is 
only  to  be  attempted  by  starvelings, 


with  "  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight 
invisible." 

If  sport  has  always  been  above  the 
law,  fashion,  with  the  sale  of  feathers 
not  yet  regulated,  is  still  outside 
it.  But  the  woman  who  wears  birds 
and  bits  of  bird  may  tire  of  abori- 
ginal fashions.  An  apostle  of  the 
anti-feather  league  may  quicken  her 
indifference  into  sentiment ;  then,  per- 
haps, she  stays  with  a  new  owner 
of  old-established  shooting,  one  who 
yesterday  was  content  with  ping- 
pong  and  lemonade  at  Upper  Tooting. 
To-day  he  presses  eighty-nine  cham- 
pagne on  Royalty  and  Serenity  at 
lunch,  and  declines  it  himself,  on 
the  ground  of  shooter's  headache,  at 
dinner.  The  lady  convert  is  sitting 
next  him.  Has  he  ever  heard  of 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds  ?  Never ;  but  before  long  the 
Society  has  heard  of  and  appreciated 
him  as  a  liberal  and  active  supporter. 
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THE  appalling  catastrophe  in  Mar- 
tinique has  drawn  all  eyes  for  the 
moment  to  those  lovely  islands  which 
rise  from  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Strange,  indeed,  and 
violent  are  the  contrasts  which  meet 
us  in  that  magic  land.  It  has  been 
my  lot  to  pass  several  years  of  my 
life  among  those  scenes  of  beauty, 
wonder,  and  terror.  One  whole  night 
I  sat  and  "  outwatched  the  Bear  "  on 
a  lofty  peak  in  Dominica.  Two  weeks 
I  lay  down  to  sleep  every  night  on 
the  brink  of  that  awful  crater  which 
now  vomits  fire  and  ruin  over  the 
fair  fields  of  St.  Vincent.  Not  soon 
to  be  forgotten  are  the  six  days  which 
I  passed  on  the  deck  of  a  schooner, 
beating  painfully  to  windward  from 
St.  Vincent  to  Barbados.  One  wild 
gallop  I  had  on  the  sands  of  Tobago, 
where  Crusoe  gazed  in  horror  at  that 
solitary  footprint.  I  can  vividly  re- 
member the  bustling  streets  and  gay 
crowds  in  the  hotels  of  St.  Pierre,  which 
now  lies  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins, 
with  thirty  thousand  charred  and 
battered  corpses  buried  beneath  them. 
I  have  tried,  in  the  pages  which 
follow,  to  gather  into  one  focus  the 
scattered  reminiscences  of  several 
years.  If  the  lighter  and  gayer  side 
of  West  Indian  life  comes  uppermost 
in  this  description,  the  reader  will 
not  be  likely,  after  the  horrors  of  the 
last  few  weeks,  to  forget  the  darker 
aspects  of  the  picture.  We  have  read, 
and  are  likely  to  read  more,  of  such 
scenes  of  woe  and  despair  as  are 
hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  The  powers  of  hell  have 
been  let  loose,  and  rained  destruction 
on  an  earthly  Paradise.  Strange 


irony  of  Nature !  Imagination  can 
frame  nothing  fairer  to  outward  view 
than  the  sister  islands  of  St.  Lucia 
and  Martinique.  Yet  like  a  treacher- 
ous beauty,  whose  smiles  bode  ruin 
to  her  lovers,  they  hide  within  their 
bosom  the  seeds  of  all  mischief.  Wast- 
ing fevers  lurk  in  their  hidden  swamps, 
and  deadly  serpents  wait  on  our  path 
at  every  step;  far  below  the  fire- 
demon  is  at  work,  shaking  the  bars 
of  his  rocky  prison,  until  the  hour 
when  he  shall  whelm  garden  and 
cane-field,  palm-tree  and  spice-bearing 
shrub,  toiler  and  pleasure-seeker,  in 
one  red  tempest  of  ruin. 

One  island  may  serve  as  a  type  for 
all.  In  size,  shape,  vegetation,  and 
character  of  the  inhabitants  there  is 
a  close  resemblance  to  be  traced  along 
the  whole  line  of  those  palm-clad 
peaks  which  have  risen  from"  those 
sunny  waters.  Let  us,  then,  follow 
the  fortunes  of  a  band  of  holiday- 
makers  who  are  seeking  their  happy 
hunting-ground  in  St.  Vincent.  They 
are  five  in  number,  all  men  of  about 
the  same  age,  young  schoolmasters 
from  Barbados.  When  we  first  make 
their  acquaintance  they  are  standing 
on  the  little  jetty  in  Kingstown  har- 
bour, waiting  for  the  mail-boat  which 
is  to  carry  them  and  their  chattels  to 
Chateau  Belair,  twenty  miles  down 
the  coast.  The  boat  is  late,  as  every- 
thing always  is  in  this  Circean  climate, 
and  they  have  time  to  look  about 
them.  Before  them  lies  Bequia,  an 
island  of  some  extent,  the  largest  of 
the  Grenadines  which  stretch  south- 
wards in  a  long  line,  binding  St. 
Vincent,  as  with  an  emerald  chain, 
to  Grenada.  The  little  harbour  and 
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town  have  awaked  for  a  moment  from 
their  normal  state  of  slumber,  for  it 
is  mail-day,  and  the  quays  and  jetty 
are  thronged  by  a  bustling  crowd. 
At  last  the  mail-boat,  which  plies 
between  Kingstown  and  Chateau 
Belair,  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  leeward  coast,  is  seen  nearing  the 
landing-steps, — no  snorting,  panting 
steamboat,  such  as  plies  along  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  St.  Lucia,  but 
a  huge  canoe  made  from  the  trunk 
of  a  single  tree.  In  the  forward 
part  sits  the  crew,  consisting  of  five 
burly  negroes,  who  day  after  day  row 
their  unwieldy  craft  from  Kingstown 
to  Chateau  Belair  and  back,  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles;  no  white  man 
could  perform  such  a  feat,  at  any 
rate  in  this  climate.  Between  the 
crew  and  the  passengers  rises  a  huge 
pile  of  baggage  and  mails.  After 
a  lively  altercation  between  one  of 
our  party  and  a  ragged  negro,  who 
is  not  satisfied  with  his  fee  for  carry- 
ing some  goods,  we  take  our  places ; 
the  captain,  a  dapper  little  mulatto 
with  regular  features,  gives  the  signal, 
and  we  push  off.  The  Ethiopian 
porter  grows  frantic,  as  the  space 
widens  between  us  and  the  pier. 
"  Hi !  you  mean  white  man,  come 
back  !  You  no  gen'lman  !  cheat  poor 
nigger !  I'se  'member  you  ! "  But 
the  boat  sweeps  round  a  headland, 
and  the  angry,  capering  figure  is  lost 
to  view. 

On  we  go,  ploughing  our  way 
through  a  sapphire  sea,  round  head- 
land after  headland,  from  bay  to  bay. 
Wooded  heights  rise  from  near  the 
water's  edge,  fringed,  where  they  meet 
the  sky-line,  with  waving  palms.  At 
their  foot  nestle  the  wooden  cabins 
of  the  negroes,  shaded  by  the  broad 
fronds  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  Naked 
negro  children  gambol  on  the  black 
volcanic  sand,  or  dive  and  swim  in 
the  tepid  waters.  Truly  a  happy 
creature  seems  the  negro  of  St.  Yin- 


cent,  not  the  care-worn  anxious  being 
we  had  known  in  Barbados,  where 
all  must  work  or  starve.  Here  there 
is  room  enough  for  all,  and  the  Afri- 
can, if  he  will,  may  keep  perpetual 
holiday.  Clothes  he  has  none,  or 
next  to  none,  and  he  wants  none. 
A  few  sticks  put  rudely  together  serve 
him  for  a  house.  A  little  plot  of  land 
supplies  his  modest  store  of  yams, 
plantains,  and  sweet  potatoes.  The 
bountiful  cocoa-nut  grows  along  all 
the  shore,  providing  him  with  shelter, 
timber,  meat,  and  wholesome  drink. 
Cold  he  knows  not ;  want  can  hardly 
reach  him.  Surely  this  at  least  is 
a  place  where  poverty  is  no  curse. 
Yet  Nature  has  her  compensations, 
and  will  not  suffer  any  of  her  children 
to  be  exempt  from  the  doom  pro- 
nounced against  all  the  sons  of  Adam. 
Fearful  hurricanes  sweep  over  these 
quiet  retreats,  levelling  every  tree, 
and  scattering  the  frail  huts  like 
houses  of  cards.  And  not  far  away 
lies  in  uneasy  slumber  the  fearful 
monster  who  will  one  day  bury  half 
this  little  world  in  a  grave  of  fire. 

But  these  are  afterthoughts.  No 
such  gloomy  reflections  shadow  our 
minds,  as  we  glide  smoothly  along 
under  that  summer  sky  and  over  that 
laughing  sea.  The  power  which 
moves  our  ponderous  pinnace  is  hidden 
from  view  by  the  pile  of  miscellaneous 
goods  which  divides  us  from  the  crew. 
But  we  can  hear  them  well  enough, 
as  they  laugh,  and  shout,  and  jest 
with  one  another ;  so  light  on  those 
brawny  shoulders  lies  their  labour, 
which  would  soon  kill  one  of  us.  Let 
us  stand  up  for  a  moment,  and  we 
shall  see  them ;  there  they  are,  five 
lusty  fellows,  swinging  powerfully 
together  to  the  cadence  of  a  rude 
boatman's  chant.  Eyes  rolling,  teeth 
gleaming,  tongues  wagging,  they  haul 
away  at  their  heavy  oars  as  if  the 
Souffriere  were  in  full  eruption  be- 
hind us.  They  nod  and  shout  a 
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greeting  as  they  see  us  peeping  at 
them  over  the  merchandise ;  "  Hi, 
master  !  Good  evening,  old  master  !  " 
— and  they  pound  away  harder  than 
ever.  Once  or  twice  we  stop  at  some 
sea-side  village  to  land  passengers  or 
mails.  Then  the  jolly  skipper  places 
a  conch-shell,  pierced  to  form  a 
trumpet,  to  his  lips,  and  sounds  a 
hoarse  blast  which  fills  all  the  hollow 
shore.  Thus  on  we  go,  hour  after 
hour,  with  no  other  pause  until  the 
sun  begins  to  stoop  towards  the  west. 
At  last  a  long  headland  appears,  and 
a  little  further  to  seawards  a  steep 
wooded  island.  Behind  that  head- 
land lies  our  goal.  The  skipper 
shouts  a  challenge  to  his  crew,  and 
they  bend  their  backs  manfully  to 
the  call ;  the  boat  bounds  forward, 
rounds  the  cape,  and  we  glide  into 
the  smooth  bay  of  Chateau  Belair. 
A  crazy  wooden  jetty,  a  row  of  ware- 
houses, a  little  church,  and  a  strag- 
gling street  running  up  into  the 
valley,  such  is  the  foreground  of  the 
picture  which  lies  before  us.  Far 
different  is  the  background  of  that 
homely  scene.  Close  behind  the 
little  hamlet  towers  a  colossal  hill, 
clothed  to  its  summit  with  a  dark 
vesture  of  forest  trees.  It  is  the 
Morne  Garu,  the  Mountain  of 
Spectres,  home  of  the  jumby  and 
the  duppy.  Dark  and  awful  he  looks, 
the  spectre-mountain,  even  now,  when 
his  swarthy  sides  are  bathed  in  the 
rich  radiance  of  a  tropical  sunset. 
We  pay  him  the  homage  which  is  his 
due  ;  yet  what  is  he  compared  to  his 
mighty  brother,  who  towers  further 
northward  in  majestic  isolation,  half 
eclipsed  in  a  canopy  of  golden  cloud  ? 
One  name  is  on  our  lips,  one  thought 
is  in  our  hearts,  as  we  cry  with  one 
voice,  "  The  Souffriere  ! " 

tThe  sun  is  dipping  in  the  western 
waters  as  we  reach  the  little  moun- 
tain chalet  which  is  to  be  our  home 
for  the  next  week.  Built  on  the  top 


of  an  isolated  hill  behind  the  village, 
it  commands  a  grand  view  of  moun- 
tain and  sea.  After  a  hasty  meal 
we  sally  forth  to  catch  a  last  glimpse 
of  the  great  twin  brethren,  the  main 
objects  of  our  visit,  now  fast  vanish- 
ing from  view  in  the  shadows  of 
night.  Darkness  closes  round  us  as 
we  gaze;  but  a  spirit  of  unrest  is 
stirring  in  our  blood,  which  will  not 
suffer  us  to  seek  the  shelter  of  our 
cottage,  and  we  wander  down  the  hill 
into  the  moist  shades  of  the  valley. 
It  is  dark,  for  as  yet  there  is  no 
moon;  but  soon  the  black  wall  of 
shadow  which  marks  the  confines  of 
the  forest  begins  to  show  glancing 
points  of  light.  Thicker  and  thicker 
they  spring  from  the  ebon  face  of  the 
night,  these  twinkling  eyes  of  fire. 
Above,  below,  on  all  sides  of  us,  the 
whole  air  is  ablaze  with  those  living 
lamps.  It  is  the  fire-flies  who  are 
keeping  high  festival  to-night,  revell- 
ing in  the  clean,  rain- washed  air.  It 
is  the  larger  sort,  called  by  the  natives 
La  Belle,  which  is  now  thronging  the 
still  valley  in  countless  myriads. 
For  some  time  we  gaze  in  huge  con- 
tent on  these  winged  stars  of  the 
forest ;  and  at  last,  weary  with  a  day 
full  of  wonders,  we  turn  our  steps 
homewards,  and  are  lighted  by  fairy 
lanterns  to  bed. 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards  I  was 
lying  in  that  dreamy  reverie  which 
hovers  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
when  a  hoarse  voice  broke  in  upon  my 
drowsy  meditations  :  "  All  right,  sar ! 
'ere  we  are,  sar!"  Peering  through 
the  mosquito-curtains  I  became  con- 
scious of  a  gaunt  figure  standing  in 
the  open  doorway.  It  was  the  figure 
of  a  gigantic  negro,  clad  in  a  tattered 
shirt  and  short  trousers  ingeniously 
fashioned  in  patchwork,  with  bare 
legs  and  arms,  and  a  countenance 
picturesquely  hideous.  His  mouth 
was  distended  by  an  amiable  grin, 
disclosing  a  ragged  line  of  teeth ;  but 
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his  most  remarkable  feature  was  his 
nose,  or  rather  noses,  for  he  had  two 
of  them,  each  sharply  denned  with 
its  single  nostril,  and  divided  from 
its  neighbour  by  a  deep  groove  or 
channel.  In  one  bony  paw  he  clutched 
a  naked  cutlass,  in  the  other  was 
grasped  the  crumpled  remnant  of 
a  hat.  When  I  was  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  this 
morning  vision  to  be  able  to  think, 
I  remembered  that  we  had  on  the 
previous  day  engaged  the  services  of 
a  negro  guide  named  Colliss,  to  pilot 
us  up  the  Morne  Garu.  The  nego- 
tiation had  been  conducted  through 
his  wife,  or  Madame  (as  the  gallant 
Colliss  always  calls  his  lovely  help- 
meet), for  the  great  man  himself  was 
not  at  home,  having  gone  up  the  hill 
to  attend  to  his  crop  of  arrowroot. 
I  greeted  the  genial  apparition  there- 
fore, and  invited  him  to  take  a  pipe 
and  a  dram  while  we  were  making 
ready  to  start.  The  mighty  hunter 
and  master  of  woodcraft  was  attended 
by  a  satellite,  in  the  shape  of  a  fat 
negro  boy,  to  carry  our  supply  of 
provisions ;  for  he  himself  was  far 
too  high  a  personage  to  stoop  to 
mere  porter's  work.  While  our  single 
servant,  an  elderly  negress,  variously 
known  as  Crawford,  Crawkins,  or 
Squawkins,  is  preparing  breakfast, 
Colliss  is  careful  to  inform  us  of  our 
singular  good  fortune  in  securing 
his  services  as  guide.  "Yes,  sar ! 
I'se  take  you  safe  up  mountain; 
I'se  bring  you  back  safe  down 
mountain.  Odder  niggers  not  know 
de  way, — starve  in  de  forest."  In  the 
midst  of  his  eloquence  Colliss  is  inter- 
rupted by  wild  cries  from  the  direction 
of  the  kitchen.  It  is  the  voice  of 
Crawkins  in  distress.  Always  quick 
to  respond  to  an  appeal  to  my  better 
feelings,  I  hasten  to  the  aid  of  our 
sooty  Cinderella.  Alas  for  the  hope 
of  breakfast !  Crawkins  is  discovered, 
on  hands  and  knees  before  the  domestic 


hearth,  scraping  up  from  among  the 
cinders  the  mangled  remains  of  a 
comely  dish  of  eggs  and  bacon.  The 
tender  nature  of  Crawkins  was  touched 
to  its  centre;  each  blackened  and 
leathery  fragment,  as  it  was  deposited 
on  the  dish,  was  bedewed  copiously 
with  her  tears.  I  comforted  her  as 
beat  I  might,  and  we  breakfasted 
lightly  on  the  healthful  banana. 
Fortified  by  this  hermit's  fare  we 
leave  Crawkins  in  charge  of  our 
quarters,  with  strict  injunctions 
not  to  set  herself  or  the  premises  on 
fire,  and  start  on  our  adventurous 
journey.  In  front  staiks  our  grim 
and  dusky  Hermes,  with  no  other 
burden  than  the  ever-ready  cutlass, 
while  the  boy,  with  a  heavy  basket 
of  provisions  on  his  head,  brings  up 
the  rear. 

As  the  ascent  of  the  Morne  Garu 
was  but  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary 
training  to  that  of  the  Souffriere,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  describe  this  part 
of  our  adventures  in  detail.  After 
a  severe  and  prolonged  effort,  we 
reached  our  goal.  The  day  was  clear, 
and  our  eyes  ranged  over  a  wide 
prospect  of  mountain,  forest,  and  sea. 
A  vast  amphitheatre  of  hills,  con- 
necting the  Souffriere  and  Morne 
Garu  in  one  system,  encloses  a  sort 
of  inland  basin,  broken  here  and 
there  by  inferior  heights.  Worn 
away  as  it  is,  and  half  obliterated 
in  places,  we  fancy  that  we  can  trace 
the  ruined  wall  of  an  enormous  crater, 
formed,  perhaps,  in  the  primeval  con- 
vulsion which  heaved  St.  Vincent 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

After  this  initiation  into  the  lesser 
mysteries  we  brace  ourselves  for  a 
bold  incursion  into  the  very  home  of 
the  dread  power  which  broods  night 
and  day,  year  by  year,  over  that  fair 
island.  A  week's  vigorous  exertion 
will  barely  suffice  for  our  purpose. 
To  make  our  present  quarters  the 
centre  of  our  explorations  is  im- 
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possible,  for,  starting  from  Chateau 
Belair,  the  mere  ascent  and  descent 
of  the  mountain  occupy  a  whole  day. 
We  must  shift  our  camp  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Souffriere,  and  spend  a 
whole  week  on  the  brink  of  the 
crater.  Accordingly,  two  days  after 
the  ascent  of  Morne  Garu,  we  issue 
our  orders  to  Colliss  to  bring  half  a 
dozen  bearers  next  morning,  to  carry 
our  goods  to  the  top  of  the  Souffriere. 
Early  next  day  we  start  in  a  long 
procession,  and  make  our  way  through 
the  cane-fields  and  arrowroot-beds 
which  lie  on  our  way  to  the  mountain's 
foot.  Colliss  is  in  his  glory  ;  with 
a  red  handkerchief  wound  about  his 
bare  scalp,  and  the  remains  of  a  felt 
hat  perched  jauntily  above  it,  a  black 
stump  of  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  the 
inevitable  cutlass  brandished  in  his 
right  hand,  he  marshals  his  tattered 
troop  with  matchless  dignity.  "  You, 
sar,  plow  yer  nose  !  "  he  shouts  sternly 
to  a  luckless  youth  whose  nether 
garments  are  somewhat  in  disorder. 
How  could  a  hint  be  more  delicately 
conveyed  ?  To  look  at  him  you  would 
not  suppose  that  this  stalwart  Colliss 
was  what  one  would  call  a  weakling. 
Yet  he  deplores  the  decay  of  his 
powers.  "Yes,  sar,"  he  sighs,  "I  wass 
a  giant  off  sixteen;  but  I  carry  de 
burning  charcoal  on  my  head,  and  she 
burn  off  my  hair,  and  take  away  my- 
stren'th."  Thus  dwelling  on  the 
glories  of  his  vanished  youth,  Colliss 
brings  us  to  the  foot  of  the  winding 
path  which  will  lead  us  to  the  crater's 
edge.  The  ascent  is  gentle,  and  we 
have  no  such  struggle  before  us  as  on 
the  Morne  Garu.  Shaded  all  the  way 
by  vast  forest-trees,  with  wild  begonias 
growing  round  our  path,  we  plod 
steadily  upwards  for  two  thousand 
feet.  I  had  fallen  a  little  behind  the 
rest,  and  feeling  thirsty  I  called  a 
little  negro  boy  who  was  dogging  my 
steps  after  the  fashion  of  his  race, 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  find  me 
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some  water.  "  O  yes,  master,"  he 
answers  readily.  "  But  I  have  no- 
thing to  put  it  in,"  I  object.  "  Never 
mind,  old  master  ;  me  bring  it  in 
bush  ;  "  and  he  dived  down  the  slope, 
and  disappeared  in  the  thicket.  I 
was  wondering  what  the  strange 
creature  could  mean,  when  he  emerged 
again,  holding  in  his  hand  a  sort  of 
bottle  extemporised  out  of  two  huge 
leaves,  and  containing  at  least  a  pint 
of  water.  How  I  was  to  come  at  the 
contents  of  this  frail  vessel  I  did  not 
see,  and  sat  staring  helplessly  at  my 
young  benefactor,  who  gazed  at  me 
with  equal  perplexity.  Suddenly  his 
jetty  features  were  lighted  up  by  an 
idea.  "  Never  mind,  old  master,"  he 
cried  again ;  "  me's  bring  anodder 
bush;"  and  he  dived  again.  A 
minute  after  he  reappeared,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  tube  formed  from  the 
section  of  a  bamboo.  How  he  pro- 
cured it,  while  both  hands  were  occu- 
pied with  his  bottle  of  leaves,  is  a 
mystery  to  this  day  ;  but  there  it  was, 
and  by  its  aid  I  drank  my  fill  of 
water,  and  went  on  my  way  refreshed. 
After  my  thirst  had  been  thus 
relieved  by  the  ingenious  negro,  I 
rejoined  our  party,  which  had  halted 
for  rest  and  refreshment  under  the 
shade  of  a  vast  fig-tree,  known  as  the 
Maroon  tree  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Colliss  is  gloating  over  the  flayed 
corpse  of  some  wretched  little  animal, 
which  has  been  slain  by  his  dog.  It 
is  the  agouti  (or  gooty  as  he  calls  it) 
which,  with  the  manachoo,  is  the  only 
mammal  indigenous  to  the  island. 
After  half  an  hour's  rest  we  form  in 
single  file,  Colliss  in  the  van,  with 
the  red  carcase  of  his  victim  dangling 
at  his  side.  We  now  pass  out  of  the 
region  of  forest-trees,  and  ascend  a 
steep  and  narrow  path  formed  of 
volcanic  ash,  for  we  are  climbing  the 
cone  of  the  crater,  where  nothing 
grows  but  dwarf  palms  and  bush. 
Now  and  then  we  hear  the  clear,  wild 
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note  of  the  Souffriere  bird,  a  beautiful 
creature  which  seems  to  be  found 
only  on  this  mountain.  A  puff  of 
sulphurous  air  assails  our  nostrils,  the 
feverish  breath  of  the  Titan  whose 
prison-walls  we  are  scaling.  The  sun 
beats  fiercely  on  our  heads  as  we 
strain  upwards,  and  we  are  not  sorry 
when  a  joyous  shout  from  our  ad- 
vanced guard  announces  that  we  are 
approaching  our  goal.  Another  mo- 
ment, and  we  stand  on  the  edge  of 
the  crater. 

At  first  all  we  can  see  is  a  whirling 
mass  of  mist,  eddying  like  steam  in 
that  vast  cauldron;  but  as  we  look, 
a  deep  rent  appears  in  that  swaying 
curtain,  and  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
a  green  and  ghastly  pool  a  thousand 
feet  below  us.  As  the  wind  freshens, 
the  white  veil  rolls  away,  and  all 
that  gaping  chasm  lies  revealed. 
The  walls  of  the  crater  form  an 
irregular  circle  about  three  miles 
in  circumference  ;  seen  from  above 
they  seem  to  be  almost  perpendicular, 
but  in  reality  there  is  such  a  consider- 
able slope  that  a  stone  hurled  from 
the  brink  by  a  strong  and  practised 
hand  cannot  reach  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  A  strange  sight  is  the  livid 
floor  of  that  dread  abyss,  ever  chang- 
ing in  hue,  now  green,  now  black  as 
ebony,  and  then  again  so  dazzlingly 
white  that  it  looks  like  a  sheet  of  ice 
covered  with  snow.  The  sides  of  the 
crater  are  clothed  with  a  dense 
growth  of  bush  and  stunted  trees. 
Here  and  there  a  yellow  flower,  some- 
what resembling  the  daffodil,  relieves 
the  general  monotony  of  green.  The 
prevailing  impression  is  one  of 
solemn  and  awful  beauty,  and  almost 
unearthly  calm.  With  such  loveli- 
ness has  the  healing  hand  of  time 
clothed  that  hideous  wound  which 
the  earth-born  monster  once  tore  in 
his  mother's  side.  The  thought  in- 
evitably suggests  itself,  when  will  that 
calm  be  broken?  When  will  that 


loveliness  be  marred1?  Nine  years 
have  gone  by  since  we  asked  that 
question ;  and  now  we  have  had  our 
answer. 

Meanwhile  a  rolling  column  of  mist 
has  crept  silently  up  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  begins  to  de- 
scend into  that  yawning  pit.  On  it 
sweeps,  that  cloudy  battalion,  reaching 
down  with  writhing,  snaky  fingers  to 
greet  the  spirits  of  the  flood  below. 
Gradually  the  lake  and  walls  of  the 
crater  are  hidden  from  view,  and  the 
whole  void  is  filled  by  the  white  mist. 
We  wake  from  our  dream  to  pursue 
our  march  upwards  along  the  wall  of 
the  crater,  to  the  little  wooden  shelter- 
house  where  we  are  to  lodge.  It  is 
a  tiny  two-roomed  cabin  built  in  a 
snug  recess  under  a  sheltering  rock, 
where  the  sides  of  the  crater  reach 
their  greatest  elevation.  We  have 
the  key,  and  permission  to  use  the 
shelter,  from  the  Governor's  office  in 
Kingstown.  The  path  rises  steeply 
before  us,  and  it  is  half  an  hour 
before  we  reach  the  hut.  Here  a 
small  difficulty  arises ;  the  lock 
is  hampered,  and  the  key  will  not 
turn;  but  one  vigorous  kick  soon 
disposes  of  this  obstacle,  and  we  enter 
and  take  possession.  The  bearers 
are  paid  and  dismissed,  and  after  a 
hasty  meal  we  prepare  to  take  up  our 
quarters  for  the  night.  Four  of  the 
party  are  provided  with  hammocks ; 
I,  who  abhor  that  pendulous  and 
uneasy  form  of  couch,  go  forth  to 
gather  a  bundle  of  grass,  with  which 
I  build  a  nest  for  myself  on  the  floor. 
When  all  is  ready,  we  gather  round 
the  lamp,  to  smoke  a  final  pipe,  and 
taste  a  temperate  glass.  We  discuss 
our  plan  of  campaign,  and  when  that 
is  settled  we  startle  the  echoes  of 
the  mountain  with  many  a  lusty 
stave.  Then,  after  many  final  pipes, 
and  one  more  temperate  glass  (reader, 
'tis  a  thirsty  climate  !),  we  seek  our 
several  lairs.  One  plump  and  elderly 
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colleague  is  curled  up  in  his  hammock 
and  sleeping  like  a  baby  before  the 
rest  of  us  have  kicked  off  our  boots. 
At  last  the  lamp  is  extinguished,  and 
our  little  shed  with  its  five  living 
occupants  is  wrapped  in  the  great 
silence  of  the  mountain. 

Our  little  hermitage  lies  thirty-five 
hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  and  at 
that  elevation  the  climate  is  suffi- 
ciently cool,  the  thermometer  ranging 
from  sixty  to  seventy  degrees.  An 
unwonted  feeling  of  chilliness  rouses 
me  at  an  early  hour,  and  before  the 
others  are  stirring  I  steal  quietly  out 
to  inhale  the  welcome  freshness  and 
enjoy  a  quiet  hour  alone.  A  light 
mist,  already  melting  before  the 
growing  power  of  the  sun,  covers  the 
mountain-top,  and  everything  gives 
promise  of  a  fine  day.  Something 
stirs  in  the  bushes  which  overhang 
the  crater's  brink,  and  I  see  a  gleam 
as  of  living  emerald.  I  stand  motion- 
less, hardly  even  breathing  lest  I 
startle  that  shy  denizen  of  the  wilder- 
ness, whatever  it  be.  And  lo !  it 
appears,  the  good  genius  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  shape  of  a  tiny 
humming-bird,  with  a  crest  of  vivid 
green,  which  glances  like  a  living 
jewel  as  the  exquisite  little  creature 
darts  rapidly  from  spray  to  spray. 
Presently  it  settles  on  the  topmost 
twig,  and  there  remains,  unabashed 
by  my  presence.  Is  it  fancy,  or  do 
I  really  catch  the  whispered  notes 
of  a  tiny  song,  faint  and  infinitely 
low  ?  No,  it  is  not  delusion,  it  is 
the  voice  of  that  lovely  little  spirit 
which  I  hear.  For  some  minutes 
it  continues,  and  then  the  voices 
of  my  companions  are  heard  from  the 
hut,  breaking  the  silver  thread  of 
that  fairy  song,  and  recalling  me 
from  the  thoughts  of  that  gentle 
vision  to  the  grosser  cares  of  breakfast. 
The  charcoal-pan  is  filled  and  lighted, 
and  one  of  the  party,  setting  it  on 
his  head,  runs  up  and  down  the  path, 


to  fan  it  into  a  glow.  Another 
stands  over  the  spirit-lamp,  busily 
stirring  porridge  with  a  stick.  Ham- 
mocks are  rolled  up,  my  litter  is 
raked  into  a  corner,  and  when  all  is 
prepared  we  sit  down  to  our  homely 
board  with  mountain  appetites. 

We  have  hardly  finished  when  a 
voice  is  heard  outside,  and  through 
the  open  door  we  see  an  old  white- 
headed  negro,  gazing  intently  into 
the  crater,  and  muttering  to  himself. 
"Hi !  she  no  talk  at  all ! "  such  is  the 
old  man's  quaint  comment  as  he  peers 
down  on  the  sluggish  waters  of  the 
lake.  The  expression  is  uncouth,  but 
the  thought  is  just,  and  the  poor  old 
fellow  has  touched  the  dominant  note 
in  that  scene, — its  awful,  and,  if 
I  may  say  so,  threatening  calm. 
Curiosity,  and  perhaps  some  dim 
instinct  of  poetry,  has  prompted  the 
veteran  to  visit  these  wilds,  which 
he  has  never  seen  before,  though  he 
has  lived  nearly  his  whole  life  in  the 
island.  He  tells  us  something  of 
his  story.  He  has  been  a  slave : 
"  Black  man  make  war  on  black  man  ; 
take  much  prisoners,  sell  dem  to 
white  man;  white  man  put  prisoners 
on  big  ship,  two,  three,  four  masts, 
and  sail  ober  de  seas ;  most  ob  de 
prisoners  die  on  de  way,  trow  dem 
into  de  sea ;  me  come  here,  where 
I  lib  thirty  years  as  slave."  Such 
is  that  simple  chapter  in  the  dark 
story  of  the  black  man's  wrongs  and 
the  white  man's  shame. 

It  is  time  to  give  some  more  par- 
ticular description  of  the  vast  moun- 
tain which  we  have  set  ourselves  to 
explore.  Our  account  may  gain  some 
interest  from  the  fact  that  these  happy 
fields,  the  playground  of  our  holidays, 
have  now  vanished  for  ever.  Those 
scenes  of  varied  beauty  and  interest 
are  now  converted  into  a  burning 
fiery  furnace.  When  the  powers  of 
chaos  have  spent  their  rage,  a  new 
world  will  arise  on  the  ruins  of  the 
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old,  with  new  shapes  of  loveliness  and 
wonder ;  but  no  eye  will  ever  again 
behold  that  realm  of  ours.  The  great 
basin  on  whose  edge  we  were  lodging 
is  known  as  the  Old  Crater,  and  was 
formed  at  some  remote  period  of 
which  there  is  no  record.  North  of 
this,  and  divided  from  it  by  a  narrow 
and  perilous  ridge,  is  the  New  Crater, 
smaller  in  extent,  formed  by  the  great 
eruption  of  1812.  On  the  site  of  the 
New  Crater  there  once  stood  a  conical 
hill,  as  I  saw  in  an  old  print  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Behind  these,  on 
the  north-western  side,  is  a  broken 
region,  seamed  by  innumerable  gullies, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  depth, 
and  closed  by  a  line  of  precipitous 
hills,  towering  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  extensive  plateau  which 
forms  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Seen 
from  a  distance  this  region  has  the 
appearance  of  a  level  plain  ;  but  he 
who  tries  to  cross  it,  choosing  what 
seems  the  shortest  route  to  the  heights 
beyond,  will  find  himself  involved  in 
a  labyrinth  of  gullies  deep  enough 
to  swallow  whole  armies.  West  of 
the  mountain  is  a  black  and  dreary 
waste,  where  the  ashes  from  the  last 
eruption  lie  piled  to  an  immense 
depth,  channelled  in  all  directions  by 
the  violent  tropical  rains,  which  have 
formed  deep  alleys  in  the  great  cinder- 
bed  down  which  you  may  wander 
for  miles,  at  the  risk  of  being  whelmed 
by  the  fall  of  the  quaking  walls  of 
ash  towering  fifty  feet  above  your 
head.  No  green  thing  grows  there; 
it  is  the  realm  of  desolation,  the  very 
grave  of  Nature.  Emerging  thence 
we  come  to  the  last  great  feature  of 
the  Souffriere,  a  deep  gorge  through 
which  the  molten  lava  once  plunged 
in  a  torrent  of  fire.  There  it  lies 
now,  a  frozen,  motionless  river,  with 
eddies  and  billows  carved  in  stone. 

Our  first  task  is  to  descend  the  Old 
Crater.  Provided  with  ropes,  we 
make  our  way  to  the  point  where  the 


wall  is  lowest,  about  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  lake.  One  by  one  we 
scramble  down,  easing  our  descent 
by  the  rope  in  dangerous  places,  and 
holding  on  by  the  queer  little  dwarf- 
palms,  which  greet  us  with  a  shower 
of  dirty  water  from  their  cup-like 
crown  of  leaves.  The  walls  drop  sheer 
to  the  water's  edge,  leaving  no  beach. 
At  the  bottom  we  find  a  rude  canoe, 
or  raft,  moored  to  a  tree.  Above  us 
tower  the  walls  of  this  vast  Colosseum, 
and  opposite,  close  to  the  sky-line,  we 
can  just  discern  our  little  cabin.  A 
local  legend  is  connected  with  this 
wild  spot.  The  negroes  say  that  a 
mermaid  had  made  her  home  in  the 
lake,  and  lived  there  with  her 
daughter.  Seeing  her  mother's  do- 
minion invaded  by  the  bold,  bad 
man  who  launched  that  raft  on  her 
waters,  the  mermaid's  daughter  died 
of  grief;  and  a  great  flood,  which 
occurred  soon  afterwards,  causing 
much  havoc  and  loss  of  life,  was 
regarded  as  an  act  of  vengeance  on 
the  part  of  the  angry  mother  for  the 
death  of  her  child.  At  the  risk  of 
provoking  a  fresh  explosion  of  wrath 
from  the  queen  of  these  waters  we 
strip  off  our  clothes  and  plunge  into 
the  Stygian  pool.  The  water  is 
strongly  tinged  with  alum  and  sul- 
phur, and  we  emerge  with  eyes  and 
noses  smarting  from  the  acrid  solu- 
tion. Then  one  adventurous  spirit 
unmoors  the  crazy  little  raft,  and 
launches  out  into  the  centre  of  the 
lake  to  take  soundings.  Down  goes 
the  lead  three  hundred  feet ;  the 
line  is  run  out,  and  has  found  no 
bottom. 

On  our  way  back  we  have  a  fine 
view  of  St.  Lucia,  with  its  trim  peaks, 
the  Pitons,  rising  like  tall  spires  two 
thousand  feet,  now  glowing  rosy  red 
in  the  sunset.  When  we  reach  the 
hut  we  find  that  our  privacy  has  been 
invaded.  A  burly  police-sergeant, 
attended  by  a  lad,  has  come  up  from 
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Chateau  Belair,  to  enquire  into  our 
violent  and  burglarious  proceedings 
of  the  day  before.  We  find  means 
to  appease  the  swarthy  official  ;  but 
all  our  eloquence  will  not  avail  to 
induce  him  to  return  by  night  to 
Chateau  Belair,  for  the  Souffriere  has 
an  evil  name,  and  even  by  day  is  full 
of  ghostly  terrors  for  the  negro.  The 
boy,  however,  is  bidden  peremptorily 
to  depart,  and  sets  out  in  the  gather- 
ing darkness  with  manifest  reluctance. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  we  hear  the 
sound  of  scampering  feet,  and  a  wild 
figure,  with  livid  countenance  and 
eyes  rolling  with  terror,  bursts  into 
the  hut,  and  leans,  panting  and 
speechless,  against  the  wall.  It  is 
the  policeman's  boy.  When  he  is 
able  to  speak,  we  gather  that,  on 
reaching  the  corner  where  the  path 
branches  off  to  the  New  Crater  (he 
was  going  to  Georgetown,  on  the 
windward  side),  he  was  met  by  a 
duppy  (a  sort  of  goblin),  who  stood 
in  the  path,  and  shouted  in  a  terrible 
voice :  "  You  cross  my  path  these 
three  times ;  I  break  your  neck  ! " 
Not  waiting  to  hear  more  the  valiant 
youth  turned  tail,  and  ran  with  head- 
long speed  down  the  path  back  to 
the  hut.  It  would  have  been  cruel, 
even  if  it  had  been  possible,  to  drive 
the  poor  wretch  out  into  the  darkness 
again,  and  he  was  allowed  to  stay  for 
the  night. 

Next  morning  a  babel  of  voices 
startles  us  early  from  our  slumbers, 
and  turning  out  in  a  body  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  commotion,  we  find 
a  wild  troop  of  ragged  negroes,  men, 
women,  and  children,  camping  out  on 
the  path  close  to  our  quarters.  They 
are  Shakers,  poor  even  to  destitution, 
who  have  tramped  the  whole  length 
of  the  island  from  Kingstown  to  hold 
a  prayer-meeting  on  the  lone  moun- 
tain top.  No  fitter  spot  could  have 


been  chosen  to  kindle  the  true  spirit 
of  prayer, — the  One  Finite  striving 
to  rend  the  veil  which  divides  it  from 
the  One  Infinite.  We  watch  these 
strange  people,  grouped  in  every 
attitude  of  religious  ecstasy,  some 
standing,  some  kneeling,  stretching 
out  their  hands  towards  the  crater, 
crying  and  beating  their  breasts. 

The  eventful  week  is  drawing  to 
its  close,  crowded  with  wonderful 
experiences  not  to  be  forgotten  in  a 
lifetime.  It  is  our  last  evening,  and 
we  are  returning  from  a  long  day's 
march  which  has  led  us  into  the 
remotest  recesses  of  the  mountain. 
Through  the  winding  alleys  of  that 
city  of  ashes  we  take  our  way.  No 
sign  of  life  have  we  met  in  that 
home  of  desolation,  save  a  huge  black 
snake  lying  torpid  in  our  path,  having 
supped,  apparently,  on  a  near  relation 
whose  head  was  still  protruding  from 
the  open  jaws  of  his  destroyer.  A 
fit  scene  for  that  cannibal  banquet ! 
The  sun  is  just  kissing  the  red  lips 
of  the  crater  with  his  parting  beams, 
and  the  mist  gathers  fast  at  our  heels, 
as  we  come  out  into  a  wild,  moor-like 
tract,  through  which  we  must  pass  to 
reach  our  hut.  At  this  moment  our 
ears  are  greeted  by  a  clear,  sweet 
note,  and  we  pause  in  wonder  to 
learn  the  source  of  that  glorious 
song.  Perched  on  the  topmost  spray 
of  a  solitary  tree  is  seen  the  gay  form 
of  a  Souffriere  bird,  pouring  out  all 
his  heart  in  liquid  music.  Unscared 
by  our  presence  he  sings  on ;  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  ours  are  the  first 
human  faces  he  has  ever  seen,  and 
that  experience  has  never  taught  him 
the  fear  of  man.  We  turn  away  at 
last,  but  our  steps  are  still  followed 
by  the  chant  of  that  lone  singer, 
filling  the  wilderness  with  melody. 

H.  L.  HAVELL. 
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IN  the  whole  history  of  campaign- 
ing there  has  surely  been  no  instance 
recorded  where  the  victors  have  also 
endeavoured  to  secure  simultaneously, 
and  amidst  the  very  sounds  and  sights 
of  the  battle-field,  the  more  peaceful 
and  possibly  more  permanent  triumphs 
of  the  class-room.  Minerva  of  old  was 
certainly  represented  in  armour,  and 
so  far  a  goddess  of  war  as  well  as  a 
divinity  of  the  arts  of  peace ;  but  we 
certainly  never  hear  of  the  Romans 
feeding  and  teaching  their  enemies 
with  one  hand  and  smiting  them  with 
the  other.  The  Romans  taught  their 
conquered  foes,  but  it  was  not  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  shock  of  battle 
nor  was  it  with  the  amenities  of  the 
modern  concentration  camp.  No 
wonder  Mrs.  Fawcett's  old  Boer, 
when  he  saw  the  schools  on  the  veldt, 
exclaimed,  "  Allemachte,  here  are  the 
chosen  people  !  "  Without  assuming 
to  themselves  such  exclusive  virtues 
as  are  implied  in  this  compliment,  still 
the  British  race  during  this  campaign 
may  take  to  itself  a  large  amount  of 
credit  in  grappling,  at  once  and  in  a 
most  practical  and  straightforward 
fashion,  with  the  great  question  of 
education,  which  has  for  so  long  been 
the  chief  stumbling-block  of  South 
African  politicians.  To  use  Lord 
Milner's  words,  we  have  long  begun 
to  occupy  our  house  in  spite  of 
guerilla  tactics  and  European  in- 
terference; and  we  have  begun  to 
do  so  in  the  best  possible  way  by 
teaching  our  future  fellow-occupants 
how  to  keep  it  clean  and  tidy  and  to 
improve  it  by  the  practical  application 
of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  modern  times. 
If  we  really  are  the  chosen  people  our 


task  has  not  been  altogether  unlike 
the  work  of  the  Israelites  of  old,  who 
had  to  build  up  the  second  temple 
with  the  trowel  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other. 

There  has  been  one  fact  in  our 
favour,  and  this  has  been  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Boer  population  to  learn 
their  lessons.  Had  it  been  otherwise 
what  power  on  earth  could  have  forced 
them?  But,  fortunately,  in  this  re- 
spect the  task  of  educating  our  foes 
has  been  made  easy.  Mrs.  Sarah 
Heckford,  the  widow  of  the  philan- 
thropist Dr.  Heckford,  who  some  five 
and  thirty  years  ago  introduced  -  a 
children's  hospital  that  won  the  ad- 
miration of  Charles  Dickens,  has  writ- 
ten in  a  very  authoritative  way  on 
this  question.  For  twenty  years  she 
has  lived  in  the  Transvaal,  as  a  farmer 
among  farmers,  and  she  has  placed 
it  on  record  that  the  farming  class  in 
the  Transvaal  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
fact  of  their  ignorance  and  that  they 
are  really  anxious  for  knowledge.  In 
a  letter  written  to  THE  TIMES  in  1901 
she  emphasised  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  this  point  and  the  value  of 
this  unique  opportunity  :  "  Let  us  use 
these  camps,"  she  wrote,  "  as  the  seed- 
ling-beds of  a  plantation."  How 
different  is  this  wise  counsel  from  the 
foolish  sentimentalism  of  Miss  Hob- 
house  whose  opinions,  crudely  formed 
and  unwisely  expressed,  have  been 
used  by  the  enemies  of  their  country 
to  create  a  prejudice  against  the 
Government  and  to  thwart  their 
action.  Miss  Hobhouse,  recently  ar- 
rived from  England,  swept  the  veldt 
carefully  for  a  grievance,  and  found 
one  in  the  terrible  fact  that  a  camp 
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or  hospital  faced  north,  and  therefore, 
must  necessarily  be  exposed  to  the 
fierce  blasts  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
She  forgot,  apparently,  that  she  had 
crossed  the  line,  and  that  the  whole 
breadth  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
Africa  lay  between  the  camp  and  the 
north.  Mrs.  Heckford,  with  twenty 
years'  experience  of  the  South  African 
veldt,  wrote  with  knowledge  and 
pointed  out  an  admirable  opportunity 
of  doing  practical  good. 

The  attitude  displayed  by  these 
two  ladies  is  typical.  If  we  are 
going  to  govern  and  legislate  for 
South  Africa  according  to  the  igno- 
rant, impassioned,  and  unpractical 
sen'imentalism  of  any  kind  of  self- 
constituted  guide,  ministering  of  set 
purpose  or  accidentally  to  party  pas- 
sions at  home,  then  our  chance  of 
ruling  South  Africa  wisely  is  gone. 
It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
we  have  to  legislate  for  things  as  they 
exist  under  the  Southern  Cross,  and 
that  it  is  i  fatal  mistake  to  regard 
affairs  there  from  the  small  and  mean 
outlook  of  partisans  at  home.  In  the 
domain  of  education,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  education  of  the  South 
African  native^ — a  problem  greater 
than  that  of  training  the  adult  or 
young  Boers — it  is  imperative  to  em- 
ploy the  best  judgment  and  to  base 
our  efforts  upon  the  ripest  local 
experience. 

Coming  to  close  quarters  with  this 
great  question  it  is  evident  that 
the  extempore  methods  of  the  con- 
centration camps,  excellent  as  they 
are,  cannot  suffice  for  long.  With 
the  dispersion  of  the  inmates  and 
the  influx  of  the  forty  thousand 
prisoners  now  in  the  Bermudas, 
India,  and  Ceylon,  some  organic  scheme 
will  have  to  be  devised  both  for  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  colonies. 
The  administrative  task  will  be  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  that  which  has 


been  already  faced  and  worked  out  in 
Cape  Colony,  and  to  gain  a  clear  con- 
ception of  this  it  may  be  useful  to 
draw  attention  to  a  few  of  its  histori- 
cal landmarks.  The  Cape  University 
was  not  built  in  a  day  and,  step  by 
step,  it  has  emerged  from  a  region  of 
doubtful  efforts  and  experimental 
plans  till  it  has  reached  its  present 
chartered  position.  Whatever  has  to 
be  done  in  the  new  colonies  must 
necessarily  be  an  expansion  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  old  and  well-tried  system, 
trie  material,  whether  of  natives  or  of 
Europeans,  being  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  same. 

South  Africa  is  a  very  conservative 
land  in  many  respects,  and,  strange 
to  say,  what  the  Cape  Boer  and  his 
wife  were  more  than  a  century  ago, 
in  the  days  of  Thunberg,  Sparrman, 
and  Barrou,  so  were  they  in  the 
back  regions  of  Bechuanaland  and  the 
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Transvaal  up  to  the  present  day, — 
until  in  fact  the  war  and  the  discipline 
and  teaching  of  the  concentration 
camps  opened  their  eyes.  Indeed, 
we  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
primitive  type  of  crass  ignorance  and 
prejudice  still  exists  in  the  persons 
of  the  wandering  Boers  of  Calvinia, 
Carnarvon,  Fraserberg,  and  Namaqua- 
land  and  throughout  the  north-west 
regions  of  Cape  Colony  itself,  where- 
ever  in  those  huge  monotonous  spaces 
drought  or  locusts  have  constantly 
compelled  the  pastoral  Boer  to  be  on 
the  move. 

To  go  back  a  little  in  Cape  history 
we  find  ourselves  asking  this  important 
question:  "How  far  and  to  what  ex- 
tent were  the  old  Dutch  rulers  to  blame 
for  allowing  their  nominal  subjects 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance?  Did  they 
make  any  real  effort  to  keep  them  in 
touch  with  a  proper  government  or 
an  orderly  civilisation,  or  were  the  diffi- 
culties too  great  for  them  to  overcome? " 
To  answer  these  questions  is  almost 
equivalent  to  raising  the  whole  subject 
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of  the  comparative  value  of  Dutch 
and  British  colonisation.  Certainly 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  education 
at  the  lonely  port  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  were  no  greater  than 
those  which  met  the  Puritan  settlers 
of  New  England.  In  one  land  the 
Alleghanies  were  a  natural  hindrance, 
and  in  the  other  the  vast  Karroo ; 
but  in  North  America  we  never  hear 
of  any  natural  obstacle  so  great  and 
so  overwhelming  as  to  crush  out  of 
life  a  township  school.  In  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  education  has 
been,  as  in  North  America,  the  first 
thought  of  pioneers  wherever  they 
could  gather  together. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  it  must 
certainly  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
was  a  small  official  clique  of  Dutch 
magnates  in  power,  a  close  corporation 
in  themselves,  imbued  with  the 
narrowest  views  and  corrupted  morally 
by  the  example  of  the  East.  They 
were  an  exclusive  trade-guild  whose 
constant  dealings  with  inferior  races 
seemed  to  deaden  their  sympathies. 
In  the  matter  of  education  and  self- 
government  nothing  could  be  done. 
English  colonists  began  with  the 
idea  of  legislating  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity  as  a  body  of  free  men. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  have  the 
Dutch  been  able  to  throw  off  the 
traditional  selfishness  of  medieval 
guilds,  the  spirit  of  the  petty  huckster 
lying  over  all  their  undertakings. 
"  Giving  too  little  and  asking  too 
much"  is  a  most  true  aphorism 
applied  to  the  colonial  Dutch  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  estimating 
Great  Britain's  title-deeds  to  South 
Africa  we  must  admit  that  they 
depend  not  only  on  their  technical 
correctness,  but  also  on  certain  moral 
and  philanthropic  grounds.  The 
British  replaced  an  old  and  effete 
Dutch  colony  and  turned  it  into  a 
vigorous  seed-bed  of  new  energies. 
The  old  Dutch  hulk, — to  use  a 


nautical  simile — was  ruined,  dismasted 
and  thoroughly  useless ;  indeed,  like 
a  half-floating  wreck,  it  was  dangerous 
to  all  others.  The  transfer  of  flags 
meant  inestimable  progress  and  un- 
told liberties,  and  to  use  the  words 
of  Judge  Watermeyer,  himself  an 
African -born  man  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  its  colonists, 
there  was  no  education,  no  Press, 
no  post-office,  no  books  (excepting 
those  in  the  possession  of  men  hold- 
ing official  rank),  only  three  ministers 
of  religion  for  the  entire  country 
population  outside  the  Cape  Peninsula. 
At  the  present  day,  when  Great 
Britain  is  again  taking  over  a  derelict 
of  Dutch  rule  and  the  legacy  of  a 
hopelessly  corrupt  government  hostile 
to  education,  civil  enfranchisement, 
and  the  privileges  of  better  times, 
it  is  as  well  to  remember  that  it 
is  a  case  of  history  repeating  it«elf  in 
a  most  striking  way. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judge  Water- 
meyer to  preside  at  a  va'y  notable 
Education  Commission,  wnich  sat  in 
1861-2  and  took  exhaustive  evidence 
on  the  subject  from  e^ery  quarter 
of  Cape  Colony.  Their  report  lies 
at  the  base  of  the  whale  educational 
system  now  in  vogue  in  this  colony, 
and  deals  with  the  entire  question 
of  the  education  of  Europeans,  both 
Dutch  and  British,  and  also  of  natives 
at  the  mission-station.  Among  those 
who  sat  upon  this  Commission  were 
the  Honourable  William  Porter 
(founder  of  the  Porter  Scholarship 
which,  in  a  way,  anticipated  the  idea 
of  the  Rhodes  Bequest  by  providing 
money  for  a  training  at  a  home  uni- 
versity), Mr.  Saul  Solomon  (the  well- 
known  politician  and  philanthropist, 
and  the  uncle  of  the  present  Sir 
Richard  Solomon  and  also  of  William 
Henry  Solomon,  a  Porter  scholar,  both 
of  whom  hold  high  positions  at  the 
South  African  Bar),  Mr.  John  Fair- 
bairn  (a  name  well  known  in  South 
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Africa  from  its  connection  with 
Thomas  Pringle  in  the  fight  for  the 
liberty  of  the  Press),  Mr.  James  Rose- 
Innes  (father  of  the  present  dis- 
tinguished barrister  and  politician, 
whose  name  is  in  the  mouths  of  all 
men  as  the  safe  and  loyal  leader  of 
the  British  cause),  and  Mr.  Langham 
Dale,  afterwards  Superintendent 
General  of  Education.  A  large 
portion  of  the  evidence  collected  by 
the  Commission  may  be  generally  un- 
interesting but,  having  regard  to  its 
historical  scope  and  its  retrospective 
character,  it  is  eminently  instructive 
at  this  particular  crisis  of  South 
African  history.  It  throws  into 
relief  the  broad  contrast  between  the 
Dutch  and  British  methods,  and 
provides  us  with  a  clear  chain  of 
facts  proving  how  sincere  and  whole- 
hearted were  the  efforts  of  British 
administrators  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Dr.  Theal,  or  any  other  writer  on 
South  African  history,  has  ever  done 
full  justice  to  the  unpublished  chapter 
of  educational  reform  in  South  Africa, 
a  chapter  full  of  credit  to  its  authors 
and  originators,  and  a  great  testimony 
to  the  inner  and  progressive  spirit 
of  British  colonisation.  Few  know 
much  about  it,  as  South  Africa  has 
so  often  thrilled  the  imagination  with 
the  episodes  of  frontier  wars  and 
strife,  but,  for  all  that,  it  lies  on 
record  for  those  who  wish  to  delve 
in  these  matters.  The  Commission 
reviewed  the  position  from  the 
very  beginning  of  Dutch  rule,  and 
it  is  curious  to  learn  that,  at  that 
date,  there  was  no  rooted  objection 
to  teach  the  coloured  people.  As 
early  as  1677  the  Consistory  of  the 
Dutch  Church  proposed  to  the  governor 
that,  following  the  example  of  the 
government  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East 
Indies,  he  should  sanction  the 
appointment  of  a  teacher  for  the 
coloured  servants.  Unfortunately 


this  was  but  a  short  gleam ;  in  the 
words  of  the  Report  the  obligation 
of  teaching  of  this  class  was  soon 
lost  to  view  both  by  the  Dutch 
Governor  and  colonists.  As  a  great 
favour  the  Moravian  missionary 
Schmidt  was  permitted  from  1737 
to  1742  to  erect  an  institution  near 
the  spot  which  the  United  Brethren 
still  occupy  at  Genadendal,  known 
as  the  Vale  of  Grace ;  but  after  the 
latter  year  he  was  compelled  to  give 
it  up  and  return  to  Holland.  It 
is  important  to  notice  this,  for,  here 
was  the  feeling  of  the  Orange  River 
Voertrekkers,1  here  the  prejudice 
which  afterwards  made  itself  felt  at 
Kolobeng  when  David  Livingstone 
was  burned  out  of  house  and  home 
by  the  Boers,  here  the  root  of  bitter- 
ness traceable  throughout  all  the  Boer 
annals. 

How  can  we  account  for  this 
change  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch?  Is  there  any  reason  which 
turned  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
as  shown  in  early  legislation  to  fierce 
hostility  and  bitter  racial  prejudice? 
Probably  the  cause  lies  deep  down 
in  the  history  of  the  Voertrekkers. 
They  had  met  the  Hottentot  clans 
and  encountered  the  wily  Kaffirs  on 
the  frontier  and,  being  without  any 
really  firm  restraints  had  begun  to 
despise  and  hate  them.  Intermixture 
with  the  natives  had  not  heightened 
their  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the 
coloured  man  took  his  peculiar  and 
natural  revenge  by  bringing  about 
the  deterioration  of  his  master.  The 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  had  not  kept 
pace  with  the  Voertrekkers  in  their 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  and  even 
the  most  elementary  form  of  educa- 
tion did  not  exist.  The  Boer  of  the 
seventeenth  century  might  acknow- 
ledge the  power  of  Christian  baptism 

1  The  early  Dutch  farmers  who  in  1835-38 
crossed  the  Orange  River  and  founded  the 
Boer  States. 
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among  the  natives  as  practically 
amounting  to  an  act  of  manumission ; 
the  Boer  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth century  dismissed  these  with 
a  curse,  calling  them  baboons. 

The  Commission  of  1861  referred 
back  to  five  distinct  epochs  in  the 
history  of  education  in  South  Africa : 
(1)  the  School-Ordinance  of  Governor 
de  Chavonnes  in  1714;  (2)  de  Mist's 
School-Order  of  1804;  (3)  the  Cra- 
dock  Clerk  schools  ;  (4)  the  English 
schools  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset 
established  in  1822;  (5)  the  his- 
torical memorandum  on  education 
written  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in 
1838,  laying  down  for  the  first 
time  the  leading  principle  of  the 
system  now  in  vogue.  The  first  two 
were  Dutch  efforts,  the  last  three 
British,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
describe  them  all  in  detail.  The 
Chavonnes  ordinance  was  a  religious 
ordinance  only,  and  provided  that  the 
children  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
fear  and  knowledge  of  God ;  but  all 
teachers  were  bound  to  subscribe  to 
the  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort. 
This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  early 
days  of  the  eighteenth  century,  long 
before  the  idea  of  broad  schemes  of 
secular  instruction  had  gained  a  foot- 
ing. To  those  who  know  South 
Africa  it  has,  however,  seemed  ex- 
traordinary that  the  spirit  of  the 
Chavonnes  ordinance  should  have 
lasted  so  long.  It  has  been  care- 
fully nurtured  by  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  but  not  without 
protest  on  the  part  of  those  members 
of  that  Church  known  as  the  Liberals. 
The  Dopper  Church  is  of  course 
extremely  obscurantist,  and  it  is  in 
the  Transvaal  that  many  of  the 
Doppers  are  found  at  the  present 
time.1  But  what  was  really  the 

1  The  Doppers  are  the  extreme  Puritans 
of  the  Dutch  Church,  distinguished  by  dress 
and  speech. 


weakest  point  of  the  Chavonnes 
ordinance  was  its  absolute  neglect 
of  the  country  districts.  It  was 
inapplicable  beyond  Cape  Town  and 
was  never  intended  to  be  applied  to 
such  outlying  districts  as  Stellen- 
bosch,  Drakenstein,  and  Waveren, 
the  latter  a  portion  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Tulbagh.  These  districts 
were  really  within  sight  of  the  Cape 
Peninsula.  Outside  the  circle  favoured 
by  the  Chavonnes  ordinance  colonists 
were  permitted,  as  a  great  privilege, 
to  pray  for  the  discharge  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  the  employment  of  the 
Dutch  Company,  and  to  obtain  the 
loan  of  their  services  as  teachers. 
Even  this  doubtful  privilege  was  cur- 
tailed in  1743,  "lest  a  door  be  opened 
to  drag  in  erroneous  doctrine."  So 
late  as  the  year  1793,  two  years 
before  the  British  occupation,  a  pro- 
clamation by  Commandant  Sluysken 
insisted  upon  proofs  attested  by  the 
Landdrost  and  clergyman  that  the 
applicants  really  needed  teachers, 
"in  order  to  prevent  covetous  per- 
sons from  releasing  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, and  other  tradesmen  under 
the  name  of  schoolmasters."  It  is 
important  to  point  out  how  this 
Chavonnes  ordinance,  —  really  the 
only  serious  effort  made  by  the  Dutch 
to  educate  the  colonist  during  an 
occupation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  —  lags  behind  the  efforts  of 
New  England.  Bancroft,  the  his- 
torian of  the  United  States,  observes 
(vol.  i.,  p.  369)  that  in  Puritan  New 
England,  in  1642,  every  one  was 
bound  to  read  the  English  language, 
and,  also,  to  the  end  that  "  learning 
may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of 
our  forefathers,"  it  was  ordered  in 
1647  that  every  township,  after  it 
had  reached  the  total  of  fifty  house- 
holders, should  appoint  someone  to 
teach  all  children  to  read  and  write, 
and  when  any  township  shall  rise 
to  one  hundred  families  they  shall  set 
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up  a  grammar-school  in  order  that 
the  pupils  might  be  instructed  for 
a  university.  In  Cape  Colony  the 
Dutch  Koopmann  always  desired  to 
check  colonial  expansion  and  to 
penalise  trekking  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  keeping  all  administra- 
tion centralised  at  the  Castle  at 
Cape  Town,  with  the  most  deplorable 
result.  Nor  did  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  make  any  endeavour  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  their  Government 
by  any  voluntary  effort  in  the 
mission-field. 

De  Mist's  School-Order  of  1804 
requires  little  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  It  was  a  frantic  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch  rulers  to  recover 
lost  ground,  and  was  promulgated 
after  the  first  British  occupation,  one 
result  of  which  was  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  phlegmatic  Dutch  to  the  evils 
of  the  past.  The  problem  of  training 
the  remote  country  districts  remained 
exactly  where  it  was  even  under  de 
Mist's  Order.  It  was  hard  to  provide 
ways  and  means  even  at  the  Cape 
Peninsula,  and  a  tax  was  levied  on 
foreign  beer  and  wine  and  on  the 
Loan  Bank  (the  latter  a  tax  payable 
to  the  Church  upon  the  manumission 
of  slaves),  a  compulsory  duty  on  wills, 
a  tax  on  horses  in  Cape  Town,  a  tax 
on  slaves,  a  tax  on  members  of  Cape 
Town  clubs,  club  stewards,  carriages, 
billiard-table  keepers,  and  so  forth. 
But  in  the  districts  of  Graaf  Reinet 
and  Swellendam  it  was  never  realised 
that  there  was  such  an  enactment  as 
de  Mist's  School-Order.  It  fell  still- 
born everywhere,  and  is  hardly  ever 
alluded  to  except  to  raise  a  smile.  The 
Commission  of  1861-2  makes  a  very 
brief  and  disparaging  reference  to  it. 

No  sooner  had  the  British  come  to 
South  Africa  with  the  full  intention 
of  remaining  there  than  efforts  were 
made  at  once  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  education,  especially  in  the 
outlying  districts.  Under  Sir  John 


Cradock,  who  has  left  his  name  to 
a  well  known  district  and  town  in 
the  north-east  of  Cape  Colony,  Church 
Clerk  Schools,  as  they  were  called, 
were  directed  in  1812  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Zwartland  (now  Caledon), 
TJitenhage,  the  Paarl,  Zwartland 
(now  Malmesbury),  Tulbagh,  Swellen- 
dam, Graaf -Reinet,  George  and,  nearer 
Cape  Town,  at  Simon's  Bay.  They 
were  to  be  created  under  the  authority 
of  the  Government.  To  show  the 
absolute  impartiality  of  the  scheme 
the  District  Commissioners  consisted 
of  the  Dutch  Landdrost,  or  the  deputy 
Landdrost,  the  Dutch  clergyman  and 
elders  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
In  1813  the  Bible  and  School  Com- 
mission received  a  new  impetus  from 
British  legislation,  and  in  1823  we 
read  that  this  Commission  was  made 
up  of  three  pastors  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  one  Lutheran 
pastor,  the  Colonial  chaplain,  the 
military  chaplain  and  a  member  of 
the  old  Burgher  Senate, — in  other 
words,  it  was  mainly  a  Dutch  -Com- 
mission. This  tolerant  and  broad- 
minded  action  on  the  part  of  the 
British  authorities  contrasted  very 
favourably  with  the  treatment  meted 
out  by  the  Dutch  Church  to  the 
French  Huguenot  refugees  of  1680-90 
to  whom  they  granted  the  smallest 
possible  concessions,  and  finally  brought 
into  line  by  the  strictest  measures  of 
conformity,  stamping  out  their  lan- 
guage together  with  their  particular 
tenets.  We  ask,  how  has  this  gener- 
ous treatment  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  weighed  with  its  ministers? 
Has  it  won  any  gratitude  ?  Has  it 
brought  its  expected  reward  ?  It  must 
be  confessed  that  this  Boer  war  has 
brought  to  light  the  deep  ingratitude 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
Many  of  its  pastors  have  played  the 
unworthy  part  of  incendiaries  and 
have  fanned  the  flames  of  war.  Pro- 
fessor Cachet  and  P.  L.  Vorster  of 
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Burghersdorp  have  been  the  strongest 
supporters  of  what  has  proved  for 
England  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most 
expensive  wars  of  the  century,  putting 
the  clock  back  for  many  a  year  in 
Cape  Colony.  Yet  where  lay  the 
grievance?  When  in  1900  the  Bur- 
ghersdorp Seminary  was  emptied  of 
its  students  who  seized  the  Mauser 
and  the  bandolier,  what,  we  enquire, 
could  have  been  their  teaching?  In 
1822,  during  the  governorship  of  Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  another  step  for- 
ward was  taken.  It  must  be  men- 
tioned that  Sir  John  Cradock,  in 
addition  to  his  church  schools,  had 
also  made  an  attempt  to  establish 
farmers'  schools  in  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  thus  laying  the 
beginnings  of  a  class  of  school  which 
needs  particular  attention  in  South 
Africa.  But  so  far  at  all  centres 
tuition  had  been  conducted  wholly  in 
Dutch  and  in  connection  with  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church.  This  state 
of  things  of  course  could  not  last,  and 
accordingly  Lord  Charles  Somerset 
introduced  six  principal  teachers  from 
England  and  Scotland,  and  gave  them 
posts  at  Graaf  -  Reinet,  Uitenhage, 
George,  Tulbagh,  Stellenbosch  and 
Caledon  so  that  "  at  every  principal 
place  throughout  the  Colony  com- 
petent and  respectable  instructors 
should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  acquirement  of  the 
English  language  among  all  classes 
of  the  colonists."  Shortly  afterwards 
elementary  free  schools  on  the  moni- 
torial system  were  established  in  the 
rural  districts,  the  teachers  receiving 
fixed  government  stipends.  Lord 
Charles  Somerset  was  autocratic,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  nature  of  his 
dispute  with  Pringle  and  Fairbairn 
on  the  subject  of  a  Free  Press  in  Cape 
Colony;  but  he  was  the  author  of 
two  good  things  when  he  introduced 
English  teachers  and  encouraged  the 
breed  of  Cape  horses. 


The  time,  however,  soon  came  for 
a  more  complete  co-ordination  of  the 
whole  educational  system  in  Cape 
Colony,  and  this  was  foreshadowed 
in  the  well-known  memorandum  of 
Sir  John  Herschel  in  1838.  This 
famous  man,  who  has  left  his  name 
to  a  district  and  town  in  Cape 
Colony,  was  at  that  date  conducting 
his  observations  at  the  Cape  Obser- 
vatory. No  better  authority  could 
have  been  summoned  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  educational  reformer, 
and  a  perusal  of  his  extremely  in- 
teresting remarks  will  show  that  he 
anticipated  many  of  the  modern  con- 
clusions on  the  vexed  subject  of  public 
and  elementary  teaching.  Of  course 
he  was  confronted  at  the  outset  with 
the  religious  difficulty,  and  he  avowed 
himself  hostile  to  the  project  then  in 
view  of  making  the  teaching  profession 
necessarily  a  preliminary  to  taking 
orders  either  in  the  Dutch  or  English 
Churches.  At  the  same  time  he 
thought  that  "the  perusal  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  the  fountain  of  moral  instruc- 
tion, was  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
young ; "  but  the  more  delicate  question 
of  expounding  the  Scriptures  according 
to  a  particular  denomination  was  left 
on  one  side.  Concurrently  with  his 
other  reforms  he  suggested  higher 
remuneration  for  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, going  upon  the  scale  of  £150 
per  annum  with  a  dwelling-house  as 
the  lowest  remuneration,  an  amount 
equal  now  to  £300  per  annum.  Other 
remarkable  and  far-sighted  suggestions 
related  to  itinerant  lectureships,  and 
aid  to  farmers'  schools,  a  requirement 
that  never  seems  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of  by  all  English  educational 
reformers  in  South  Africa,  and  likely 
to  meet  them  again  on  a  larger  and 
more  important  scale  in  the  new 
colonies  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  River.  Sir  John  also  advo- 
cated help  to  mission-schools,  a  form 
of  help  which  has  always  been  objected 
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to  very  strongly  by  a  large  class  of 
Boers  from  that  day  to  this.  The 
London  Missionary  Society,  the  Mora- 
vians, the  South  African  Missionary 
Society,  the  Wesleyans,  the  Rhenish 
and  the  Berlin  missions  were  all  in 
the  field,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
our  enlightened  reformer  that  they 
should  all  be  helped.  In  this  case 
it  might  be  voluntaryism  that  was 
being  aided  and  supplemented  by  the 
State;  but  surely  the  principle  of 
voluntaryism  as  displayed  in  the 
cause  of  missions  carried  on  among 
a  heathen  population  deserved  help 
even  if  it  were  on  the  common  ground 
simply  of  mere  social  improvement. 

Some  of  the  evidence  given  to  the 
Commission  by  Bishop  Gray  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  Part  of  the 
principle  of  State-aid  he  was  willing 
to  endorse,  and  he  thought  that 
grants  should  be  given  in  proportion 
to  local  and  voluntary  effort ;  but 
he  would  leave  to  the  Managing 
Board  or  to  the  Committee  entire 
control  of  their  internal  discipline 
and  school  arrangements  subject  to 
public  inspection  of  a  defined  char- 
acter. With  regard  to  the  religious 
question  the  Bishop  thought  that  the 
Scriptures  should  be  read  and  inter- 
preted in  the  various  schools  as 
before,  and  that  the  choice  of 
Catechisms  should  be  left  to  com- 
mittees. Bishop  Gray  has  sometimes 
been  labelled  by  the  Dutch  clergy  in 
a  good-humoured  way  (for  his  lord- 
ship was  an  agreeable  and  fascinating 
personality)  as  the  Pope  of  South 
Africa.  Still  there  was  nothing  very 
dictatorial  about  his  ideas  on  popular 
and  elementary  education,  for  had 
they  been  strictly  followed  the  result 
would  have  been  in  most  places  a 
preponderating  influence  for  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  the 
Dutch  School  Committees  generally 
managed  by  Deacons  and  Elders. 

The  tale  of  development  is  a  long 


and  varied  one,  too  long  to  be  traced 
in  detail  here.  In  1865  the  system 
laid  down  by  Sir  John  Herschel  was 
practically  adopted  by  the  State. 
The  Examining  Board,  which  con- 
tained within  itself  the  germs  of  a 
future  university  and  which  had  been 
called  into  existence  in  1858,  con- 
tinued its  functions  and  granted 
certificates  of  merit  to  those  candi- 
dates who  showed  themselves  deserv- 
ing of  it.  The  first  Porter  Scholarship 
was  awarded  in  1869  by  this  body. 
The  Act  which  established  and  in- 
corporated the  University  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  was  assented  to  on 
June  26th,  1873.  A  body  politic 
and  corporate  was  called  into  being, 
consisting  of  a  Chancellor,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  a  Council,  and  Graduates. 
The  Act  of  Incorporation  provided 
that  payments  out  of  the  public  purse 
should  be  made  to  a  body  of  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers,  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  University  curriculum;  and 
in  August,  1877,  in  the  days  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  letters  patent  gave  the 
University  an  ample  charter. 

There  is  one  circumstance  that  has 
told  strongly  in  favour  of  efficiency 
in  the  Cape  examinations,  and  this 
is  the  presence  from  time  to  time  of 
men  able  and  willing  to  examine. 
First  and  foremost  the  Cape  Royal 
Observatory  has  secured  to  the  colony 
a  succession  of  brilliant  mathema- 
ticians from  the  days  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  who,  together  with  their 
staffs,  have  given  the  required  assist- 
ance to  a  struggling  institution.  In 
addition  to  Herschel  the  names  of 
Maclear,  Stone,  and  Gill  will  readily 
occur.  A  Cambridge  senior  wrangler 
was  head  of  one  of  the  public  depart- 
ments for  many  years  when  the 
Cape  University  was  being  moulded 
into  shape.  In  the  way  of  mathe- 
matical assistance  the  Cape  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  most  colonies ; 
nor  have  the  classics  been  neglected 
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as  we  might  infer  from  the  presence 
of  Archdeacon  White,  a  profound 
scholar,  on  the  Board  of  Examiners 
and  other  lesser  lights.  Men  of 
talent  have  often  been  tempted  to 
the  Cape  by  its  magnificent  climate, 
and  thus  the  Cape  University  may  be 
said  to  have  been  fortunate  in  the 
founders  that  accident  placed  in  its 
way. 

No  doubt  the  University  sprang 
very  quickly  into  being,  unlike  the 
old  centres  of  learning  in  Europe,  and 
suffered  a  little  from  a  certain  pre- 
tentiousness. This  was  only  what 
might  have  been  expected,  and  an  able 
Inspector-General  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Donald  Ross  pointed  out,  in 
a  well-known  report  published  by 
Government  in  1883,  some  of  the 
weak  points.  Unfortunately  the 
Education  Department  was  very 
sensitive  to  any  criticism  levelled  at 
a  high-sounding  syllabus,  such  as  they 
loved  to  indulge  in.  It  is  not  always 
possible  .for  Athena  to  spring  armed 
in  full  panoply  from  the  head  of  Zeus. 
When  in  the  days  of  Crown  Govern- 
ment Sir  John  Herschel  recommended 
a  single  head  as  the  supreme  judge 
and  arbiter,  he  no  doubt  counselled 
well ;  but  when  the  days  of  respon- 
sible government  arrived  the  Educa- 
tion Department  became  a  kind  of 
constitutional  anomaly.  The  minis- 
terial control  of  it  was  vested  in  the 
person  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  but 
he  was  generally  far  too  busy  to  be 
troubled  with  details  on  education. 

As  it  stands  the  system  of  educa- 
tion at  the  Cape  which  really  must 
now  give  the  lead  in  South  Africa 
consists  of  (1)  the  University,  (2) 
seven  colleges  at  which  higher  educa- 
tion is  given  by  a  body  of  State- 
paid  professors  or  lecturers,  prepar- 
ing students  for  matriculation,  the 
bachelor's,  the  intermediate,  and  the 
master's  degrees.  Roughly  speaking 
the  degrees  resemble  those  at  the 


London  University.  There  are  also 
degrees  for  surveyors  (no  one  being 
allowed  to  practise  surveying  without 
the  Cape  diploma),  degrees  for  pro- 
ficiency in  law  and  also  in  mining. 
The  chief  colleges  at  which  this  in- 
struction is  given  are  the  South 
African  College  at  Cape  Town,  the 
Diocesan  College  at  Rondebosch,  the 
Stellenbosch  College,  St.  Andrew's 
College  at  Grahams  Town  and  the 
Yictoria  College  at  Stellenbosch  for 
farming  and  mining.  Two  other 
centres  of  less  importance  are  the 
Gray  Institute  at  Port  Elizabeth  and 
the  Gill  College  at  Somerset  East,  the 
last  being  the  result  of  a  magnificent 
private  bequest  of  £28,000  left  by 
Dr.  Gill.  There  are  six  hundred  and 
forty-six  first-class  undenominational 
public  schools,  six  district  boarding 
schools,  five  hundred  and  eighty-five 
mission  schools,  four  hundred  and 
forty-eight  schools  giving  industrial 
training  to  aborigines,  twelve  special 
institutions,  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  private  farm-schools,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  poor-schools,  and  thir- 
teen evening- schools. 

These  were  the  returns  for  the  year 
1898-9,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
the  whole  public  expenditure  was 
£235,022.  The  number  of  students 
on  the  roll  during  the  year  was 
132,020,  but  those  in  daily  attendance 
numbered  99,511,  rather  a  striking 
disparity.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  Government  give  more  than  £2 
per  head  for  the  education  of  each 
scholar.  The  whole  population  in  1 8  9 1 
was  over  1,500,000.  These  figures 
indicate  pretty  clearly  what  is  being 
attempted,  and  certainly  no  one  can 
say  that  the  Cape  Government  have 
been  indifferent  to  the  wants  of  the 
people  both  white  and  coloured.  The 
system  of  education  was  described  by 
Mr.  Donald  Ross  as  mapped  out 
expressly  to  provide  a  gradation. 
From  the  unit  of  the  system  (the 
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third  class  undenominational  public 
school)  the  pupil  was  to  go  by  regular 
gradation  up  to  the  second  and  first- 
class  grades,  following  as  far  as  local 
circumstances  permit  the  analogy  of 
the  German  system,  which  offers  a 
series  of  degrees  of  distinction 
through  the  schools,  and  the  faculties 
in  the  various  universities  to  all  who 
can  profit  by  them.  The  boy  who 
lives  on  a  farm  was  to  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  education  at  a 
third-class  school,  if  possible,  and 
the  university  programme  and  espe- 
cially the  matriculation  examination 
was  to  be  almost  wholly  the  guide  of 
the  teacher  of  the  first- class  school. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  Natal 
system  of  elementary  education  does 
not  differ  very  widely  from  that  of 
the  Cape,  and  Natalians  are  naturally 
eligible  for  the  prizes  and  degrees  of 
the  Cape  University. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  South 
African  school-system  which  is  specially 
important  at  this  time  so  far  as  it  may 
help  towards  the  working  out  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  colonies,  and  this  is  the  farm  or 
circuit  school.  In  the  mining-centres 
education  can  safely  be  left  to  take  care 
of  itself,  the  efforts  of  the  Uitlanders  of 
Johannesburg  in  the  old  bad  Kriiger 
regime  being  a  conclusive  proof  that 
the  European  element  desired  to  pro- 
vide for  its  own  educational  wants, 
even  though  a  strain  was  put  upon 
the  voluntary  principle.  The  diffi- 
culties of  education  in  the  future 
lie  with  the  scattered  rural  popula- 
tion living  in  remote  villages.  Both 
in  Cape  Colony  and  in  Natal  the 
governments  have  already  made  pro- 
vision for  this  peculiar  educational 
want.  In  the  Cape  the  farm-school 
has  a  history,  as  we  have  seen, 
dating  as  far  back  as  Sir  John 
Herschel's  memorandum  of  1838, 
although  nothing  very  practical  was 
done  then.  Now  the  Government 


aids  a  farm-school,  provided  that  the 
house  is  at  least  six  miles  off  from 
the  nearest  public  undenominational 
school  and  can  bring  at  least  five 
children  to  be  taught.  For  each 
child  under  a  certificated  teacher  a 
yearly  grant  of  £2  is  given  ;  for  each 
child  under  an  uncertificated  teacher 
a  yearly  grant  of  £\  ;  and  a  yearly 
sum  varying  from  five  to  twenty-five 
shillings  for  each  child  who  satisfies 
the  inspector  or  examiner  in  the 
standard  of  elementary  instruction, 
which  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
standards  in  our  own  code  at  home. 
In  Natal  similar  regulations  prevail, 
and  the  Government  is  prepared  to 
pay  grants  in  aid  at  the  rate  of  £3 
for  each  pupil  below  Standard  VI. 
and  £4  for  each  pupil  in  Standard 
VI.  and  VII.,  on  these  conditions  : 
(1)  that  the  child  when  examined 
can  show  that  it  has  received  during 
the  previous  twelve  months  instruc- 
tion of  a  kind  and  degree  approved 
by  the  inspector ;  (2)  that  the  farm 
or  homestead  where  the  children 
reside  be  not  less  than  five  miles 
from  a  public  school  (though  this  rule 
can  be  relaxed  if  necessary)  ;  (3)  that 
no  grant  in  any  one  family  exceeds 
in  the  aggregate  £30  per  annum ;  (4) 
that  the  names,  ages,  and  addresses 
of  the  children  be  sent  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Education  at  a  proper 
time.  When  all  eyes  are  being 
turned  towards  South  Africa  as  a 
possible  field  of  emigration  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  such  good  pro- 
visions for  elementary  education  have 
been  already  made  in  the  colonies  of 
Natal  (now  being  extended  into  the 
Transvaal)  and  the  Cape.  What 
has  been  done  here  will  surely  be 
done  elsewhere.  The  lonely  veldt 
may  have  less  drawbacks  when 
centres  of  English  teaching  and 
learning  spring  up  now  and  then  at 
the  fonteins  and  kloofs. 

It  may  be   asked  what   important 
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conclusions  may  be  derived  from  this 
brief  survey  of  the  state  of  education 
in  South  Africa?  In  the  first  place 
this  historical  fact  must  become 
absolutely  clear  that  together  with 
effective  British  occupation  has 
always  gone  a  wise  scheme  of  public 
and  elementary  education.  Such  an 
improvement,  social  and  otherwise, 
as  naturally  follows  upon  this  educa- 
tion (which  indeed  has  been  carried 
far  beyond  the  elementary  standards), 
is  in  direct  contrast  to  Dutch  ideas. 
The  corrupt  Pretoria  clique  cared 
nothing  for  the  real  enlightenment 
of  the  back-country  Boers ;  in  fact 
they  preferred  to  keep  them  in 
medieval  ignorance  in  order  to  use 
them  as  credulous  instruments  of 
their  ambitions.  The  Pretoria 
clique  reminds  us  of  the  old  bad 
days  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  and  morally  they  were  far 
more  degraded,  for  at  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  they 
should  have  known  better.  So  far, 
then,  the  title-deeds  of  Great  Britain 
to  rule  and  be  the  dominant  power 
receive  additional  strength  from  her 
trumphs  in  the  field  of  education 
and  in  the  sphere  of  important 


mission-work.  Through  it  all  she 
has  dealt  most  tenderly  with  Dutch 
feelings  and  Dutch  prepossessions, 
and,  from  the  very  first  moment 
of  occupation,  has  behaved  gener- 
ously to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
In  the  future  she  will  never  forget 
the  promptings  of  a  truly  liberal 
creed  (using  the  word  liberal  in  its 
best  sense),  but  she  can  scarcely  be 
asked  to  forget  entirely  how  her 
generosity  has  been  abused.  This 
is  the  result  of  an  historical  retro- 
spect upon  which  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  dwell.  Lastly,  a  review  of  the 
system  of  education  in  the  older 
colonies  must  be  useful  when  we 
bear  in  mind  the  problems  that 
await  us.  They  lie  as  an  example 
and  as  a  precedent.  One  great 
lesson  we  should  learn  from  what 
has  already  passed  in  South  Africa, 
and  it  is  that  public  instruction 
should  be  given  in  the  English 
language  only,  and  that  English 
should  eventually  become  the  sole 
official  language  of  our  new  South 
African  Empire.  About  this  car- 
dinal point  our  statesmen  should 
be  absolutely  firm  and  decided. 

WILLIAM  GKESWELL. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

AT  the  first  flash  of  their  meeting 
eyes  Talbot's  grasp  tightened  on  his 
prisoner's  shoulder,  but  for  a  couple 
of  moments  the  pair  stood,  as  though 
engaged  in  some  strange  duel  of 
silence.  To  Fiamma  the  candle-lit 
chapel,  the  dead  man  below,  and  the 
great  dead  Christ  above,  seemed  only 
the  painted  background  to  the  reality 
of  the  warm  hand  resting  on  her,  the 
keen  look  fastened  on  her  face.  Under 
that  firm  gaze  her  eyelids  drooped, 
the  colour  crept  up  in  an  awakening 
dawn  over  the  clear  brown  skin,  the 
red  lips  curled  as  though  about  to 
tremble  into  a  half-shamed  smile. 
A  curious  scrutiny  kindled  in  the 
Englishman's  glance,  his  voice  jarred 
through  the  girl's  absorption,  as  a 
shock  on  a  shoal  might  jar  through 
a  drifting  boat. 

"You  seem  to  have  a  fancy  for 
haunting  the  Capelli  palace,  sir." 

Fiamma  roused  herself  with  an 
effort  to  play  her  part.  "  Faith, 
messer,  and  you  seem  to  have  a  fancy 
for  acting  one  of  those  barnacles  that 
lodge  themselves  on  the  basement  of 
some  such  great  palace  as  this,"  she 
retorted  bitingly,  with  an  inconsequent 
feminine  satisfaction  perceiving  the 
mockery  in  Talbot's  eyes  fade  in  a 
quick  flash  of  anger. 

He  removed  his  hand  from  her 
arm  with  a  slight  ceremonious  gesture. 
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"  No  barnacle,  sir,  but  an  accredited 
agent  of  the  Capelli  house,  invested 
a  few  weeks  back  with  the  mission 
of  discovering  one  Pietro  Bonaventuri 
in  Florence,  or  where  else,  that  the 
Republic  might  formally  claim  him 
from  the  Grand  Duke.  And,  though 
before  a  commission  from  the  Holy 
Father  himself  comes  an  Englishman's 
honour,  yet  St.  Thomas  could  not 
doubt  that  the  house  that  I  serve 
will  be  satisfied  that  I  should  bind 
their  quarrel  in  the  same  faggot  with 
mine  own,  if  the  snake  on  my  toledo 
keeps  its  sting."  The  last  sentences 
had  been  muttered  half  to  himself ; 
then  he  bowed  to  Fiamma  with  a 
dignity  which  well  became  him. 
"Your  misconception  set  straight, 
may  I  hope  not  to  be  found  unworthy 
of  the  honour  of  crossing  swords 
with  the  cast-off  husband  of  Bianca 
Capelli?" 

The  polished  insolence  of  his  tone 
made  Fiamma's  throat  ache  with 
passion.  "  As  you  will,"  she  returned 
brusquely. 

"Then  the  Lido  at  sunrise."  As 
Talbot  spoke,  he  crossed  to  the  window 
whence  the  dead  Carpaccio  had  seen 
his  omen  of  the  falling  star ;  plucking 
the  curtain  aside  he  looked  out  on 
the  muffling  night.  "  'Tis  some  hours 
till  then,"  he  said,  turning  back. 
"  As  you,  sir,  are  contraband  goods 
in  Venice,  and  as  I  myself,  in  spite 
of  the  Capelli's  protection,  by  virtue 
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of  my  British  blood  am  dogged  where- 
ever  occasion  serves  by  the  four 
spies — " 

"The  four  spies'?"  Fiamma  inter- 
rupted anxiously. 

"Those  whom  the  Republic  culls 
from  the  people  to  prevent  its  nobles 
and  worthier  citizens  trafficking  with 
the  foreign  ambassadors.  To  prevent 
any  intermeddling  of  strangers  'twould 
be  as  well  to  think  how  we  can  come 
together  at  the  trysting-place  un- 
observed." 

The  anger  had  died  away  from  his 
face  and  the  blue  eyes  turned  with 
a  pleasant  frankness  on  the  girl,  as 
she  confronted  him,  her  lips  wavering 
between  smouldering  resentment  and 
the  fascination  of  his  smile. 

"The  key  of  the  garden-gate  is 
in  the  belt  of  him  who  lies  there," 
she  returned.  Her  brain,  weary  with 
the  thronging  incidents  of  the  day, 
had  hardly  formulated  any  distinct 
idea  as  to  how  Carpaccio  had  come 
by  his  death ;  but  as  Talbot  turned 
with  a  start  to  the  dead  figure  and 
stooped  low  to  raise  it,  the  woman's 
eyes  fell  on  the  lap-dog  behind  her. 
The  little  animal  was  dead  too. 
"  Poison  !  The  beryl  was  poisoned  !  " 

The  words  rushed  over  Fiamma's 
lips  even  as  Talbot  straightened  him- 
self, pressing  his  hand  on  his  forehead 
with  a  dazed  gesture.  "  'Tis  a  dizzi- 
ness on  me,"  he  murmured,  staggering 
towards  the  entrance.  "  My  head 
whirls,  my  body  grows  cold !  The 
key  is  like  to  unlock  death's — " 

The  broken  words  trailed  off  as  his 
blind  rush  ended  in  Fiamma's  out- 
flung  arms.  The  spur  of  necessity 
roused  her  from  the  apathy  which 
had  nailed  her  in  the  doorway ;  with 
set  teeth  and  straining  muscles  she 
dragged  her  charge  towards  the  fresh 
air,  with  a  glance  over  her  shoulder 
to  satisfy  herself  that  the  fragments 
of  the  beryl  still  lay  under  the  dead 
man,  and  so  that  hope  remained  that 


Talbot  could  not  have  been  exposed 
to  its  full  effects.  On  herself,  im- 
pregnated from  infancy  with  pure 
mountain  air,  any  breath  of  the 
poison  that  might  have  reached  her 
from  a  comparative  distance  only 
operated  by  fevering  her  brain  and 
pulses.  But  for  such  excitement 
even  her  will  could  scarcely  have 
strengthened  her  for  the  task  of 
half-carrying,  half-dragging  Mark 
Talbot's  dead  weight  along  the  way 
which  she  had  trodden  at  Carpaccio's 
heels.  Once  or  twice  a  moan  breathed 
from  the  young  man  at  his  rough 
progress  down  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  garden  without ;  but  every  sign 
of  life  had  ceased  as  Fiamma  pant- 
ingly  laid  her  burden  down  in  the 
shadow  of  the  buttress,  leaning  her 
face  almost  on  the  chill  livid  one 
resting  in  the  maternal  curve  of  her 
elbow.  "Oh,  for  water,  to  dash  on 
his  temples ! "  she  murmured.  A 
recollection  of  the  silver  basin  left 
in  the  chapel  made  her  half  rise; 
but  the  movement  was  checked  at 
the  conviction  that  the  water  of  Beth- 
lehem had  been  medicated  to  hasten 
the  action  of  the  poison,  of  which  the 
fumes  rising  from  the  prepared  beryl 
had  been  destined  to  kill  the  Capelli 
as  surely  as,  though  more  slowly 
than,  bursting  from  the  shattered 
globe  they  had  killed  the  necro- 
mancer. 

The  weight  in  Fiamma's  arms  grew 
greater,  a  cold  seeming  to  strike  from 
it  to  her.  An  impatience  of  her  help- 
lessness increased  upon  her,  as  she 
drew  the  long  well-shaped  hands  into 
her  own,  trying  to  chafe  the  stiffness 
from  them.  Suddenly  her  lips  parted 
and  a  ray  of  hope  glimmered  through 
the  despair  of  her  mood,  as  the  dawn 
began  to  glimmer  through  the  night 
about  them.  A  faint  struggling  sigh 
had  burst  from  the  form  lying  across 
her  knees. 

With  a  reckless  hand  Fiamma  tore 
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open  the  breast  of  her  robe,  laying 
the  hand  she  held  against  the  curve 
of  her  neck,  as  a  mother  might  guide 
an  ailing  infant's  fingers.  A  wind 
of  the  coming  day  had  wakened, 
moving  through  the  myrtles  of  the 
walled  garden  and  stirring  the  thick 
curls  on  Talbot's  forehead.  The  girl 
leaned  over  him,  rubbing  the  temples 
from  which  the  icy  chill  was  surely 
lessening  under  the  vigorous  warmth 
of  her  touch.  The  lips  were  livid 
still,  but  as  she  looked  they  parted, 
drinking,  in  swift  straining  gasps, 
the  wind  with  the  hint  of  life-giving 
salt  in  its  morning  freshness.  All 
thought  of  time  and  place  had  passed 
from  Fiamma  as  she  brooded  over 
him,  noting  the  struggling  chest,  the 
frown  that  came  to  trouble  the 
whiteness  of  the  forehead  above  the 
line  of  bronze. 

Ah  !  a  swift  triumph  ran  through 
her  veins.  The  face  on  her  arm  had 
grown  living ;  the  keen  eyes  had 
opened,  plunging,  as  it  were,  into  the 
agate  depths  of  her  own.  As  magnet 
draws  steel,  her  look  leaped  to  his. 

"  By  the  eleven  thousand  Virgins, 
you're  another  of  them  !  " 

Before  his  first  quick  movement, 
Fiamma  had  drooped  her  head,  veil- 
ing the  face  brilliant  with  sudden 
colour.  "  Hush  !  ears  are  not  shut 
by  the  darkness,"  she  whispered 
hurriedly  at  the  words,  incautiously 
loud  for  the  Capelli  garden,  though 
faint  enough  in  themselves.  "  Rouse 
yourself,  if  indeed  the  poison  has  not 
maimed  your  limbs  ;  we  will  not  be 
caught  here  like  weasels  in  a  trap." 

The  colour  surged  again  to  the 
curling  edges  of  her  hair,  as  she  rose 
with  difficulty  from  her  stiffened  atti- 
tude. With  some  effort  the  English- 
man dragged  himself  to  his  feet. 

"  Faith  !  I  feel  as  weak  as  if 
water  instead  of  the  stout  Talbot 
blood  ran  in  my  veins,"  he  muttered. 
"  Are  you  sure,"  he  added,  "  that 


we  are  not  in  a  trap  already?  'Tis 
strange  that  madonna  Bianca's 
shrieks  should  have  been  so  soon 
silenced,  instead  of  setting  a  score 
of  servants  on  our  heels." 

"  Doubtless  madonna  Bianca  re- 
flected that,  once  set  on,  they  might 
end  in  pulling  down  higher  game 
than  ourselves,"  answered  the  girl, 
recollecting  Carnation's  shrewd  cal- 
culations as  to  the  secrecy  in  which 
the  Capelli  would  find  it  expedient  to 
mask  her  dealings  with  Cassandra's 
agents.  "If  she  met  you,  I'll  wager 
a  measure  that  she  had  framed  some 
legend  of  a  dream  of  a  dead  face  that 
startled  her  awake  from  the  sleep 
which  long  since  had  weighted  her 
white  eyelids." 

"  Pah  !  the  sweetest  things  turn 
the  sourest,"  exclaimed  Talbot  im- 
patiently. "  Faith  !  I  could  wish 
that  you  were  not  a  woman,  since 
that  lithe  sleek-skinned  thing, — whom 
the  Republic  will  in  a  week  or  two 
give  as  a  dear  daughter  to  the  Floren- 
tine Grand  Duke — calls  herself  woman 
too  !  "  He  broke  into  an  uncontroll- 
able laugh.  "  Is  it  because  you  will 
not  call  kindred  with  her  and  her 
like  that  you  go  a-masquing  through 
the  world  to  seek  your  fortune  1  " 

The  flush  which  an  indefinite  ring 
in  his  words  brought  to  Fiamma's 
face  was  checked  by  a  sudden  pallor, 
a  chill  recollection  of  her  mission 
rising  like  a  wall  before  the  sunny 
haze  of  perspective  at  the  edge  of 
which  her  thoughts  were  flitting, 
unconsciously  even  to  herself.  She 
moved  forward,  shaking  the  barred 
gate  with  a  faint  hope  that  the  astro- 
loger's hand  might  have  failed  to 
send  the  lock  home. 

"  Plague  !  'tis  fast,"  she  exclaimed. 
She  glanced  at  the  light  broadening 
about  them,  bringing  back  the  purple 
to  the  blossoms  spangling  the  boughs 
of  the  Judas-tree.  "Well,  there's 
but  one  thing  for  it;  I  must  turn 
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pickpocket  to  the  dead  before  some 
trusty  servant  of  the  Capelli  has 
hailed  the  death  gondola  to  bear  him 
over  the  threshold  as  silently  as  he 
crossed  it  last  night." 

She  had  already  turned  on  her 
heel,  when  a  hand,  strong  in  its 
actual  grip  though  tremulous  with 
coming  fever,  fell  for  the  second 
time  that  night  upon  her  shoulder. 
"Are  you  mad,  child?"  Talbot 
demanded  sharply.  "The  chapel 
yonder  is  scarce  likely  to  be  as 
healthy  as  a  meadow  where  girls 
may  gather  may-dew,  and  yet  you 
would  run  into  it.'' 

Fiamma  strained  impatiently  against 
his  grasp.  "  Let  me  go  !  "  she  cried 
with  smothered  fierceness.  "Loose 
me,  fool  !  Will  you  make  a  gift  of 
our  lives  to  the  Capelli  1 " 

"  No,  nor  yet  ease  their  souls  of 
the  guilt  of  a  murder,  by  letting  you 
snuff  up  the  poison  hanging  in  the 
air  yonder,"  returned  the  Englishman, 
not  loosening  her  arm.  "  Wild-cat !  " 
he  laughed  provokingly,  as  Fiamma, 
finding  her  utmost  effort  powerless 
against  his  easy-seeming  grip,  bent 
her  head,  biting  sharply  into  the 
detaining  hand.  "  Your  teeth  are 
as  sharp  as  your  tongue,"  he  went  on, 
in  the  mocking  tone  that  never  failed 
to  irritate  his  hearer  ;  "  and  by  token 
that  that  proves  you  woman  to  the 
core,  I  must  claim  my  man's  right  of 
a  kiss  from  your  lips." 

"  Take  the  kiss  I  have  to  give  ! " 
cried  the  girl,  snatching  with  her  free 
hand  at  the  crucifix  in  her  bosom. 

Talbot's  other  hand  came  on  her 
wrist,  fettering  it  like  its  fellow.  Both 
her  hands  held  firmly,  he  drew  her 
slowly  nearer,  till  the  fair  flushed  face 
almost  touched  his,  while  he  gazed 
steadily  into  the  stormy  eyes.  "  Some 
madness  must  be  in  this  Italian  air 
of  yours,  that  we  should  fall  a-quar- 
relling  like  lovers,  instead  of  thinking 
of  our  lives,"  he  said  then,  pushing 


his  prisoner  gently  away.  "  After  all, 
stolen  kisses  have  not  the  right 
flavour ;  I'll  wait  till  they  are  ripe 
for  me.  And  that  we  may  live  to 
see  such  harvest,  let  us  leave  this 
garden." 

"  If  you  would  but  let  me  fetch  the 
key ;  I  fear  no  danger,"  Fiamma  be- 
gan persuasively,  her  voice  purged 
of  its  late  anger,  though  her  look 
lingered  on  the  green-mossed  path  at 
her  feet. 

A  flash  came  and  went  unnoticed 
in  her  companion's  face.  "  But  I  do, 
— one  !  "  he  returned  gaily.  "  And 
lest  that  one  befall,  you  must  curb 
your  courage.  See;  what  hinders  us 
making  these  boughs  a  Jacob's  ladder 
on  which  an  angel  may  ascend  and 
descend  at  her  pleasure  ?  " 

He  stretched  his  tall  figure  upwards 
as  he  spoke,  catching  at  a  swaying 
branch.  Wondering  over  her  own 
mood  of  submission  to  another's  will, 
the  girl  seconded  him  deftly,  swinging 
herself  upon  the  trunk.  Talbot  fol- 
lowed with  more  difficulty,  the  vigour 
having  passed  from  both  his  words 
and  movements.  "  That  devil's  brew- 
still  works  mischief  in  my  blood,"  he 
muttered.  "  Beshrew  it,  how  it  babies 
a  man  ! "  he  added  impatiently,  as  he 
swayed  against  Fiamma's  shoulder, 
to  be  steadied  by  her  firm  young  arm. 

The  girl  drew  breath  sharply.  The 
broadening  day  had  laid  bare  the 
length  of  the  street,  and  the  sunshine 
that^fell  through  the  mouth  of  the 
passage  leading  to  the  canal  was 
ominously  blotted  out  by  the  outlines 
of  a  moving  figure.  Fiamma  cast 
a  swift  glance  back  into  the  quiet 
garden,  to  plumb  the  chances  of 
safety.  "  Go,  go  quickly,"  she  whis- 
pered, pushing  Talbot  further  under 
the  cover  of  a  bloom-laden  bough. 
"  No  one  knows  of  your  encounter 
with  me,  but  you  must  not  be  seen 
here  in  my  company  for  another 
instant." 
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The  young  man  beside  her  opened 
his  eyes  with  an  effort.  "  Leave  you 
— to  save  my  skin,"  he  said,  with  a 
faint  return  of  his  old  smile.  "  That 
would  be  a  harder  bargain  than  any 
that  will  be  driven  to-day  on  the 
Exchange." 

The  pair  watched  the  figure  moving 
towards  them,  its  shoulders  weighted 
under  a  curiously  shaped  osier-creel. 
Talbot  smiled  reassuringly  at  his  com- 
panion. "  No  formidable  enemy,"  he 
said.  "  'Tis  a  snail-gatherer,  busied 
filling  his  creel  with  the  succulent 
tit-bits  to  sell  to  Venetian  housewives. 
We  will  but  wait  till  he  tax  this  lane 
for  his  prey,  before  setting  out  to  seek 
our  own  fortunes." 

Fiamma  nodded,  angry  with  an  odd 
breathlessness  that  was  not  due  to 
any  sense  of  fear.  The  colour  that 
had  surged  into  her  face  at  Talbot's 
refusal  to  save  himself  still  crimsoned 
her  cheek,  while  a  half  smile  betrayed 
her  dimple. 

Talbot's  eyes,  lingering  on  the 
downcast  face,  were  suddenly  caught 
from  it,  at  the  sound  of  shuffling 
footsteps  coming  to  a  stand  beneath 
them. 

"  So,  strange  birds  roost  on  this 
tree,"  said  the  snail-gatherer,  in  a  tone 
that  struck  his  hearers  as  a  meaning 
one.  "  But  daylight  is  not  always 
safe  for  birds  of  your  feather,  nor  are 
the  kindest  mistresses  always  to  be 
found  in  palaces.  You,  my  popinjay, 
by  that  gay  scarf  about  your  waist, 
have  doubtless  been  trysted  before 
now  by  some  fair  face  at  the  stairs  of 
the  Madonna  of  the  Swords." 

The  last  sentence  recalled  to 
Fiamma  Carnation's  parting  words. 
With  an  effort  to  resume  the  part 
which  during  the  last  hour  had  been 
utterly  forgotten,  the  girl  fell  into  a 
careless  attitude  upon  her  bough. 
"  Aye,  you  have  other  wares  than 
those  in  your  basket  to  find  purchasers 
for,  good  fellow  ?  "  she  drawled. 


"  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,  signore" 
retorted  the  snail-gatherer.  "You 
must  be  a  stranger  in  Venice,  if  you 
think  so  fair  a  face  as  Carnation's  of 
the  Calle  needs  to  be  cried  up  in  the 
markets." 

His  words  cleared  Fiamma's  mind 
of  any  doubt  that  his  presence  there 
was  accident.  Carnation,  she  guessed, 
had  provided  means  of  escape  from  a 
situation  where  daylight  could  scarcely 
fail  to  prove  as  destructive  as  to  those 
chemicals  in  which  a  ray  of  sunshine 
generates  an  explosion.  Yet  she  felt 
herself  suddenly  tired  of  inaction,  and 
a  sudden  determination  urged  her  to 
rapid  speech.  "  Listen  !  "  she  whis- 
pered low  in  Talbot's  ear.  "  Your 
mission  to  track  down  Pietro  Bona- 
venturi  has  led  you  once  or  twice  to 
thwart  me  in  the  purpose  that  brings 
me  to  Venice,  and  now  that  you  have 
found  out  my  secret,  I  claim  your  help 
as  amends.  My  mission  is  no  deadly 
one ;  'tis  but  to  get  ten  minutes' 
private  speech  with  the  white-skinned 
widow  in  yonder  palace." 

Talbot  shook  his  head.  "  The  pri- 
vacy in  which  your  purpose  seems 
wrapped  promises  no  good  to  the  house 
that  I  serve  at  present,"  he  answered. 
"  Only  a  minute  or  two  ago  I  was 
picking  a  quarrel  with  Fortune  be- 
cause she  would  give  me  no  chance 
of  serving  you  that  that  kiss  might 
ripen  the  sooner ;  now  the  vixen  puts 
what  I  asked  for  into  my  hand,  and 
'twould  have  been  better  if  she  had 
stinted  me.  I  cannot  help  you,  sweet- 
ing, though  to  do  so  I  would  give  a 
pint  of  my  best  blood.  I  cannot  be 
false  to  the  salt  I've  eaten,  as  the 
heathen  Saracens  say,  and  it  were 
surely  a  shame  to  both  of  us  if  we 
needed  a  lesson  in  good  faith  from 
those  black-a-vised  gentry." 

Fiamma  struck  her  foot  passion- 
ately against  the  tree-trunk.  "  I  ask 
you  only  to  help  me  enter  the  palace ; 
T  swear  I  mean  no  bodily  hurt  to  the 
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Venetian,"  she  said  sullenly.  With 
an  impulse  she  slipped  her  arm  about 
Talbot's  neck,  bending  her  glowing 
beauty  near  him.  "  Help  me  in  this, 
and — "  she  murmured,  her  warm 
breath  straying  over  his  cheek  like  a 
caress. 

The  excitement,  that  was  one  effect 
of  the  drug  seething  in  Talbot's  veins, 
was  already  passing  into  its  alterna- 
tion of  languor,  but  he  forced  a  smile. 
"  Faith  !  the  bribe's  one  to  buy  me 
body  and  soul,  but  not  high  enough 
to  purchase  a  shred  of  my  honour,  the 
salt  in  a  man  that  alone  makes  him 
worth  the  saving.  I  were  no  English- 
man if  I  would  let  the  pleasure  or 
the  prayers  of  even  her  who's  fast  be- 
coming the  lady  of  all  to  me  rob  me 
of  that.  Right's  right,  and  wrong's 
wrong,  and  the  lover's  no  true  lover 
who  will  spell  the  one  into  the  other 
with  any  letter  of  love's  hornbook." 

His  head  slipped  into  an  easier 
position  on  the  girl's  shoulder  as  he 
finished  speaking,  the  sleep  so  long 
kept  at  bay  stealing  over  him. 
Fiamma's  perplexed  gaze  accidentally 
encountered  the  eyes  of  the  snail- 
gatherer. 

"  Carnation  of  the  Calle  must  wait 
for  her  gallant,"  he  remarked,  pointing 
to  the  birds  diving  through  the  grey 
morning.  "Swallows  bring  the  day, 
we  in  Venice  here  say,  and  day  is  apt 
to  make  the  track  of  a  gallant  as  plain 
to  all  eyes  as  that  of  the  snail  which 
thinks  itself  safe  under  the  jessamine 
where  it  has  crept  tardily." 

Fiamma  surveyed  the  speaker  more 
attentively,  noticing  with  curiosity 
the  tall  yellow  cap  and  badge  of  a 
web-foot  on  the  sleeve,  which  stamped 
the  wearer  to  all  eyes  more  sophisti- 
cated than  those  of  the  mountain-girl 
as  a  Jew  of  the  Ghetto.  A  restless 
movement  of  Talbot's  recalled  her 
eyes  to  his  face,  on  which  the  snail- 
gatherer's  look  had  been  fastened  too 
for  the  last  moment. 


"  Can  the  gentleman  find  no  softer 
pillow  in  Venice?"  he  asked  drily. 
"  But  there,  no  doubt  he  has  pleasant 
dreams,  or  he  would  scarcely  choose 
to  prolong  them  to  this  hour,  when 
the  bakers  have  already  called  on  the 
thrifty  housewives  to  rise  to  prepare 
their  bread  for  the  evening." 

"  This  is  no  sleep  of  a  slug-a-bed," 
returned  Fiamma.  "  The  fumes  of 
some  noxious  drug  have  been  at  work, 
and  they  cast  him  into  these  starts  of 
slumber." 

"  How  long  since  1  "  demanded  the 
Jew  with  interest. 

"  About  the  fourth  hour  of  the 
morning,"  Fiamma  replied. 

Her  questioner  fell  back  a  step 
with  a  gesture  of  satisfaction.  "  If 
he  has  lasted  so  long,  a  dose  of 
Venice  treacle  will  rid  him  of  the 
effects  of  what  must  have  been  but 
a  whiff,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of 
professional  authority. 

As  though  flint  had  struck  steel, 
his  words  kindled  a  light  in  Fiamma's 
face.  She  swept  back  the  dark  gold- 
threaded  locks  from  her  forehead  in 
the  action  that  with  her  invariably 
implied  the  dawn  of  a  new  idea. 
Roused  by  the  movement,  Talbot 
opened  his  eyes. 

"  What  !  you're  for  taking  wing  1  " 
he  said  half  reproachfully.  "  Are  you 
sure  that  yon  old  man  is  a  safe  guide, 
not  a  jack-o'-lanthorn  to  lead  your 
steps  into  slippery  places  ? " 

"  He  has  given  a  token  by  which 
I  may  trust  him,"  answered  Fiamma ; 
"  but  I  pray  you,  think  of  yourself. 
Make  your  way  back  into  the  palace, 
and  lose  no  time  in  procuring  from 
the  poticary  a  dose  of  Venice  treacle 
to  foil  this  poison  in  you." 

The  sea-blue  eyes  came  to  her  with 
a  laugh  that  the  weariness  in  them 
could  not  quench.  "  Sweetheart,  who 
else  is  in  the  crowd  that  hides  under 
this  doublet  of  yours  ?  "  he  whispered. 
"First,  the  bold  fellow  who  will 
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snatch  a  wife  from  under  the  noses  of 
the  Ten,  and  for  whom  the  scaffold 
between  Marco  and  Todaro  has  no 
terrors.  Then,  the  knight-errant  who 
champions  a  Venetian  courtezan  in  a 
noble's  palace.  Next,  a  neophyte  in 
juggling  tricks,  if  not  for  white  magic 
and  black  murder.  Then  a  poticary 
with  glib  recipes,  '  So  please  you, 
master,  follow  this  poor  counsel 
against  yon  lurking  humour.'  And 
to  crown  all,  a  woman  after  the 
sweetest  pattern  of  kirtle- wearers,  hot 
of  speech  and  tender  of  heart,  with 
a  man's  courage  and  a  woman's  wilful- 
ness,  and  a  pair  of  soft  lips  to  set  a 
seal  on  what  she  has  made  prize  of." 

He  drew  her  to  him  as  he  spoke, 
and  this  time  Fiamma  made  no  resist- 
ance. In  the  green  gloo'm  of  the 
flowering  branches  the  two  handsome 
young  faces  neared  each  other,  meet- 
ing in  that  first  long  clinging  kiss  for 
which  love  barters  itself,  two  souls 
fusing  henceforth  into  one.  Each 
feeling  the  warm  leaping  of  the 
other's  heart,  the  man  and  the 
woman  sat  in  the  pause  of  love's 
content,  islanded  in  each  other, 
ringed  by  their  passion  from  the 
waves  of  the  world  outside. 

A  sunbeam  striking  through  the 
leaves  like  a  dart  from  an  enemy's 
hand  roused  them.  Talbot  pushed 
the  girl  from  him  and  held  her  back 
in  the  same  gesture.  "  Now  I  thank 
my  mother  for  my  birthday ! "  he 
said  whimsically.  "If  I  were  to 
die  to-night,  I  have  lived." 

Fiamma  thrust  out  her  fingers  as 
though  to  avert  an  omen  in  his  words. 
She  clung  to  him  tracing  a  cross  on 
his  forehead  with  her  lips. 

"  No,  no,  you  must  never  die !  " 
she  murmured.  "  Or  if  you  must, 
die  hand  in  hand  and  cheek  to 
cheek  with  me,  so  that  death  will  be 
but  to  fall  asleep  and  a  hope  of  sweet 
dreams." 

"They   are    scarce    like   to    prove 


as  sweet  as  life,"  returned  Talbot. 
"  And  that  we  may  live  to  enjoy 
life  properly,"  he  added,  smiling,  "I 
would  have  you  safely  out  of  Venice. 
That  face  with  its  insolent  trick  of 
lip  and  its  boy's  tangle  of  curls  may 
gull  others  as  it  gulled  me.  This 
day  I  will  withdraw  myself  from  the 
Capelli's  service.  Indeed,  since  the 
Grand  Duke  and  his  Florentines  have 
sworn  belief  in  Bonaventuri's  death, 
nothing  but  suspicions  of  you  and 
your  conduct,  pretty  one,  have  kept 
me  on  the  scent.  Madonna  Bianca 
and  her  kin  begin  their  credo  daily 
with  a  '  I  believe  that  Pietro  is 
dead.' " 

Her  cheek  leaning  on  her  lover's 
hair,  Fiamma,  drinking  in  the  tones 
of  his  voice,  yet  hardly  heard  his 
words.  The  ecstasy  of  love  possessed 
her ;  her  thoughts  brooded  on  the 
scene  which  the  Judas-tree  had  wit- 
nessed ;  she  told  over  love's  pater- 
noster of  words  and  looks,  even  while 
her  brain  was  debating  another  sub- 
ject. In  the  ears  intoxicated  with 
Talbot's  voice  her  pledges  to  Cardinal 
Ferdinando  repeated  themselves  in- 
exorably ;  a  vision  of  the  font  in  the 
convent  church,  where  she  had  clung 
with  cold  despair  flooding  her  soul, 
contrasted  with  the  exquisite  reality 
of  the  present.  To  the  Medici's  com- 
mission she  owed  it  that  Mark  Talbot 
knew  of  her  ;  but  for  that  she  must 
have  been  caged  in  the  dismal  sister- 
hood, dead  in  everything  but  the  body 
capable  of  proving  the  most  terrible 
prison  of  all.  The  gratitude  which  is 
the  divine  spark  in  all  natures  not 
wholly  of  common  clay,  kindling  the 
ashes  of  the  past  into  a  glowing 
memory,  leaped  up  in  the  girl's  veins, 
determining  her  that  a  benefactor's 
purpose  should  not  be  wrecked 
against  any  fickleness  in  herself. 
Bianca  Capelli  should,  if  it  lay  in 
human  means,  be  threatened  or 
cajoled  to  Rome,  and  the  chance 
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suggestion  of  the  snail-gatherer  held 
the  germ  of  a  plan  which  promised 
success. 

But  enough  precious  time  had 
slipped  away  already,  and  the  girl 
disengaged  herself  from  the  clasp  of 
Talbot's  arms.  "  Day  is  fairly  on  us, 
more  dangerous  than  the  miasma 
at  the  sunset  hour,"  she  whispered. 
"  We  can  hold  no  safe  conference 
here  and  now ;  meet  me  on  the 
morrow  at  the  sunrise —  "  she  broke 
off  to  question  her  fragmentary  know- 
ledge for  a  safe  tryst — "the  Cam- 
panile in  the  Piazza,"  she  went  on 
swiftly.  "  Aye,  at  its  summit  we 
need  fear  no  eavesdroppers,  nor  will 
any  two  figures  be  likely  to  be 
observed  making  their  way  through 
the  swarming  anthill  at  its  base  as 
the  day  wears  on." 

"  To-morrow  !  "  Talbot  echoed, 
pressing  a  quick  kiss  on  her  lips. 
"  By  the  Stump  of  Boston,  sweet- 
heart, you  have  as  little  compassion 
in  you  as  the  parish  beadle  when  he 
sets  some  poor  wretch  in  the  stocks 
with  '  Twelve  hours  to  cool  thy  heels, 
knave,  and  thou  wilt  be  free  to  shake 
them  again  ! '  How  am  I  to  let  you 
go  till  to-morrow's  sunrise  ? " 

"  The  lame  sheep  must  run  when 
the  sheep-dog  barks,"  quoted  Fiamma 
lightly.  "  We  must  do  necessity's 
bidding,  and  pray  you  remember  the 
Venice  treacle."  The  crimson  stole 
up  in  her  face  as  she  hesitated.  "  If 
the  poticary  tarries  with  his  cures, 
do  me  a  favour  and  hang  a  kerchief 
from  the  window  of  your  lodging,  that 
I  may  speed  him  thither." 

Her  throat  throbbed  under  the 
effort  with  which  she  had  kept  her 
voice  indifferently  light,  but  Talbot's 
was  not  a  suspicious  nature.  In 
his  confused  state  he  had  already 
half  forgotten  Fiamma's  attempt  to 
enlist  his  help  in  her  mysterious  pur- 
pose, but  at  her  words  he  turned 
quickly.  "Heart  of  mine,"  he 


whispered,  "  art  making  my  aches 
and  pains  thine  already?  Well,  the 
kerchief  shall  not  be  forgotten,  sweet- 
ing, though  better  than  any  drug  in 
the  poticary's  pouch  is  the  thought 
that  from  now  out  I  must  guard  my 
life  that  I  may  guard  the  true  wife 
and  loyal  comrade  who  will  take 
stand  at  my  side."  He  gathered  up 
his  long  limbs  for  a  spring  downward, 
but  an  impulsive  motion  on  Fiamma's 
part  held  him  back. 

"  No,  no,"  she  stammered,  her  eyes 
sinking  under  his;  "you  make  me 
seem  a  Judas  to  myself,  a  thief  who 
would  cheat  you  out  of  your  honour. 
Let  be  the  kerchief ;  I  would  rather 
face  the  Ten  than  the  thought  that  I 
had  baited  a  snare  for  you  with  love 
of  mine.  Only  forget  not  the  Cam- 
panile,— and  Fiamma  Bonaventuri ! " 

She  slipped  down  without  a  back- 
ward look,  the  snail -gatherer  hasten- 
ing with  alacrity  from  his  waiting- 
place.  After  an  instant's  wistful 
gaze,  Talbot  dropped  in  his  turn  to 
the  ground  and  vanished  from  sight, 
before  Fiamma  and  her  companion 
had  reached  a  roughly  built  canoe 
rocking  on  the  thick  green  water. 
Almost  before  the  Jew  had  stepped 
in  Fiamma  was  at  his  side,  manipu- 
lating the  folds  of  Carnation's  cloak 
so  as  to  impart  an  air  of  professional 
sobriety  to  her  whole  figure. 

"  Good  friend,"  she  said  half-ab- 
stractedly,  bestowing  various  feminine 
pats  and  pulls  on  the  garment,  each 
one  of  which  heightened  the  effect  of 
the  whole,  "  row  out  into  mid-stream 
and  steer  boldly  for  the  main  entrance 
of  the  palace  we  have  just  left  behind 
us." 

The  snail-gatherer,  bending  to  his 
oars,  held  them  for  a  second  above 
the  water.  "  Is  that  the  signore's 
earnest?"  he  asked  gravely.  "'Tis 
true  I've  been  bidden  to  serve  him 
in  all  things,  but  bethink  you  that 
one  is  likely  to  get  more  stings  than 
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honey  by  thrusting  his  hand  into  the 
wild  bees'  nest.  And  for  the  talent 
of  pure  gold  out  of  which  the  son  of 
Uri  wrought  the  great  holy  candle- 
stick, I  would  not  that  harm  came 
to  one  on  whom  Carnation  sets  store, 
though  I  cannot  now,  as  she  charged 
me,  house  him  before  the  sun  is  up." 

"  Therefore  let  us  delay  no  longer," 
Fiamma  interrupted.  "Steer  where 
I  bid  you,  and  await  me  near  by  for 
an  hour,  but  no  longer.  If  ill-luck 
should  grip  me>  there  is  no  reason 
that  she  should  bind  two  in  her 
leash." 

The  Jew  dipped  his  oars  into  the 
water,  convinced  of  the  uselessness 
of  argument  by  the  determination  of 
the  figure  upright  in  the  bows,  as  she 
munched  coolly  at  the  provisions 
which  Carnation's  thought  had  pro- 
vided for  any  unforeseen  chance.  In 
Fiamma,  conscious  though  she  was 
of  the  strange  sweetness  which  life 
had  suddenly  assumed  for  her,  the 
imminence  of  the  moment  of  action, 
so  long  and  anxiously  expected,  had 
strung  every  nerve  with  vitality. 
The  porphyries  of  the  Trevisani  palace 
rose  before  her  in  the  sunlight  as  the 
boat  turned  alongside,  and  she  stepped 
so  promptly  on  to  the  jasper  stairs 
that  the  keel-water  rippled  over  her 
scarlet  ankle-boots.  Pressing  on  up 
the  white-veined  steps,  she  addressed 
the  group  of  lackeys  gathered  in  the 
vestibule.  "Lead  me  to  her  who  is  ill," 
she  commanded.  The  arrow,  drawn 
at  a  venture  though  it  was,  hit  the 
white. 

"  What !  does  not  that  hideous 
headsman  of  a  leech  think  madonna's 
waiting-woman  good  enough  for  him 
to  visit  ? "  burst  out  a  servant,  in  true 
Venetian  abuse.  "  Son  of  an  execu- 
tioner that  he  is,  to  think  that  any 
pounder  of  his  simples  may  be  sent 
to  a  noble  house — " 

"  Peace  !  "  interrupted  Fiamma. 
u  If  your  tongue  is  long  enough  to 


lash  an  honourable  stranger,  it  will 
yet  scarce  match  in  length  or  sharp- 
ness with  the  major-domo's  whip, 
thou  saucy  fellow  ;  and  thou  wilt 
learn  that's  truth  if  thou  leadest  me 
not  on  the  instant  to  the  women's 
rooms.  My  fellow-poticary  will  be 
here  in  an  ave ;  when  he  comes,  let 
him  be  brought  to  the  Englishman 
who  lodges  here." 

(The  servant,  cowed  and  muttering 
apologies,  preceded  her  through  the 
magnificent  rooms  which  she  had 
scarce  seen  on  the  night  of  the 
masquerade  towards  the  rear  of  the 
palace,  set  apart  in  jealous  Venetian 
fashion  for  the  ladies  of  the  family. 
Fiamma  glanced  sharply  around  im- 
printing on  her  memory  every  step 
of  the  way ;  but  her  keenest 
glance  could  catch  no  hint  of  an 
outlet  to  the  chapel  where  Carpaccio 
still  lay,  perhaps,  before  the  great 
dead  Christ.  She  smiled  grimly  as 
she  reflected  that,  if  Bianca  thought 
it  necessary  to  ascribe  her  own 
indisposition  to  her  waiting-woman, 
she  would  scarcely  be  likely  to  en- 
trust her  servants  with  so  danger- 
ous a  secret  as  the  presence  of  the 
astrologer's  corpse,  relying  perhaps 
on  the  expected  apothecary,  for  whom 
Fiamma  had  guessed  so  shrewdly  she 
would  send,  to  furnish,  for  a  heavy 
bribe,  ways  and  means  of  disposing 
of  it. 

As  she  reached  this  point  in  her 
meditations,  the  servant  stepped  back 
to  her  side,  signing  with  a  cringe 
towards  a  small  ante-room.  "  Be 
pleased  to  enter,  signore  physician," 
he  said.  "  Madama's  strict  command 
is  that  none  of  the  household  cross 
the  threshold  of  her  apartments  to- 
day, lest  the  sick  woman  should  be 
disturbed  through  a  footfall.  Madama 
sets  store  by  Giulia,  as  the  only  one 
who  can  powder  her  long  curls  with 
gold-dust  in  the  right  fashion  for 
her." 
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He  bowed  himself  away,  leaving 
Fiamma  within  the  chamber.  With- 
out hesitation  she  crossed  the  floor, 
and  knocked  with  steady  fingers  at 
the  inner  doorway. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

ONCE,  twice,  she  knocked  and 
waited.  The  ante-room  was  very 
still.  Fiamma  laid  her  hand  on  the 
iron  latch  wrought  into  a  seraph 
with  long  folded  wings,  and  entered 
the  chamber  beyond. 

Disappointment  waited  her  on  the 
threshold  ;  the  room  was  empty. 
The  dusky  sunlight  fell  upon  rich 
hangings  and  cushions,  and  shivered 
its  lances  upon  a  mirror  framed  in 
Yenetian  glass  blown  into  fantasies 
of  sea-nymphs  sporting  with  dolphins  : 
gold  and  silver  toilet-trinkets  were 
ranged  on  a  cabinet  embossed  with 
lapis-lazuli  and  amber  ;  but  only  a 
small,  sad  eyed  monkey,  tethered  to  a 
perch  in  a  corner,  saluted  the  new- 
comer with  an  inquisitive  glance. 
Yet,  as  the  girl  stood  there  alone, 
the  sense  of  a  living  presence  mag- 
netised her  ;  the  perfume,  which  had 
on  the  previous  night  acted  as  a 
danger-signal,  thrilled  her  sharply. 
Her  impatient  glance  beat  round  the 
room.  One  of  the  curtains  billowed 
faintly  inwards,  as  though  stirred  by 
a  vagrant  breeze.  Carelessly  enough 
Fiamma  drew  it  aside,  to  stand 
framed  in  the  rich  red  velvet  a 
straight  figure  in  man's  tunic  and 
tight-fitting  hose,  the  small  head  with 
its  crown  of  curls  drawn  back  with 
something  imperial  in  its  proud  poise. 
An  alcove,  with  the  seeming  of  a 
shrine  in  its  twilight,  opened  before 
her,  the  variegated  brilliance  of  the 
diapered  walls  subdued  by  the  faint 
rays  of  light  falling  through  the 
fretted  ceiling.  A  shallow  marble 
tank,  covered  with  fresh  rose-leaves, 
lay  almost  at  the  intruder's  foot. 


Beneath  the  fragrant  layer,  her  head 
supported  on  a  floating  rest,  lay  a 
sleeping  woman.  Only  her  head  and 
the  white  wonder  of  her  shoulders 
rose  above  the  cool  water,  tiny  ripples 
now  and  again  running  over  the 
leaves  as  they  stirred  under  her  softly 
heaving  breast. 

Kill  !  As  though  some  devil 
lurked  in  the  quiet  chamber,  the 
words  whispered  themselves  to  the 
watcher.  Her  fingers  clasped  the 
Cardinal's  crucifix. 

As  she  looked,  motionless  as  the 
hunter  who  has  at  last  tracked  down 
his  prey,  the  face  with  its  sleeping  eyes 
grew  distorted,  the  dewy  lips  writhed 
as  the  lips  of  the  victim  of  the  Ori- 
cellari  had  writhed  in  their  death- 
scream,  and  to  her  fancy  the  rose  leaves 
took  the  semblance  of  a  sea  of  blood. 

A  ray  of  light,  falling  from  one 
of  the  star-shaped  orifices  of  the 
ceiling,  flickered  on  something  in 
the  girl's  fingers ;  a  blade  stole  out 
beneath  the  limbs  of  the  Christ. 

The  loveliness  of  the  face  on  the 
floating  pillow  was  magnified  tenfold 
by  the  passion  of  jealousy  that  shook 
the  watching  woman  from  head  to 
heel.  Surely  Mark  Talbot  must  be 
more  than  mortal  man  if  in  the  end 
such  beauty  would  not  lay  its  spells 
on  him.  The  eyes  of  hate  gloated 
over  each  charm,  the  fingers  of  hate 
itched  for  them.  Kill  !  Was  there 
indeed  a  sin  in  the  word,  a  sin  in 
a  swift  downward  stroke,  more  than 
in  the  blow  to  free  the  wood  from 
some  poisonous  coiling  serpent  ?  Blood 
for  blood,  for  the  blood  of  slaughtered 
Pietro  ! 

Fiamma  crouched  lower.  The 
woman  slept  on,  as  she  would  sleep 
till  the  Angel's  trumpet  struck  life 
into  the  white  wicked  body. 

Fiamma  raised  her  arm.  No  sin  I 
Right's  right  and  wrong's  ivrong,  and 
the  lover  is  no  true  lover  tvho  will 
spell  the  one  into  the  other. 
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Had  a  voice  pealed  across  the 
scented  chamber,  shattering  the  silence? 
Between  the  hungry  eyes  and  the 
sleeping  beauty  memory  flashed  the 
honest  face  of  Mark  Talbot. 

With  a  sob  that  grated  on  the 
stillness  Fiamma  leaped  erect,  driving 
the  dagger  home  to  its  sheath  in  the 
crucifix,  which  she  clasped  to  her 
breast  in  a  swift  thanksgiving  that 
no  act  of  hers  had  made  her  unworthy 
of  a  good  man's  love.  Her  impetuous 
movement  broke  the  slumber  in  the 
alcove  :  the  sleeping  eyelids  quivered  ; 
life  drew  into  Bianca's  face  ;  the  eyes 
opened.  Slowly  the  spell  of  terror 
worked.  The  water  lapped  over  the 
petals,  drifting  this  way  and  that 
under  the  convulsive  shivering  of  the 
limbs  beneath.  Shrinkingly,  heavily, 
the  woman  rose  upwards,  like  some 
hopeless  soul  at  the  dreadful  summons 
rising  from  the  grave.  "  It  is  Pietro  !  " 
The  words  hissed  through  the  silence. 

"  Harlot !  Murderess  ! "  The  doom 
of  the  beryl  leaped  to  Fiamma's  lips, 
as  with  the  sternness  of  an  avenging 
angel  she  towered  over  the  naked 
creature  quivering  in  the  furthest 
corner  of  the  bath.  "  What  hindered 
it,  vile  thing,  that  while  you  slept,  I 
did  not  plunge  this  dagger  into  the 
foul  heart  in  that  white  side,  and  fling 
you  weighted  with  your  sin  into  the 
hell  yawning  for  your  like,  as  you  in 
cold  blood  thought  to  send  a  hus- 
band ?  " 

"  Pietro  !  It  is  Pietro  !  "  shuddered 
the  other.  "  Pietro  come  to  haunt 
me,  as  when  his  face  smote  upon  the 
air  last  night,  when  the  spirits  of  the 
beryl  showed  themselves  angry  with 
me.  Oh,  have  mercy  !  Take  those 
terrible  eyes  off  me  ;  they  burn,  they 
burn,  I  say  !  " 

"  No  ghost,  woman,  but  living  flesh 
and  blood  !  "  returned  Fiamma,  with 
the  scorn  she  felt  for  the  other's 
frenzy  of  fear  vibrating  in  her  voice. 

Bianca  gasped.     Yet  as  though  the 


avowal  brought  with  it  some  hint  of 
a  vulnerable  enemy,  she  slid  with  a 
seductive  suggestion  of  flight  further 
beneath  the  rose-leaves,  her  brilliant 
eyes  fixed  upon  Fiamma  still.  "  No 
ghost !  "  she  whispered.  "  Was  there 
truth  then  in  the  story  of  a  charmed 
coat  of  mail — "  she  broke  off  panting. 
"  Yet  I  myself  saw  you  lying  dead 
when  [her  voice  sank  with  awe]  you 
bled  at  my  touch  !  " 

"You  saw  not  me,"  returned  Fiamma 
firmly,  a  reckless  gleam  kindling  in 
the  hazel  eyes.  She  made  a  swift  step 
forward,  her  brown  fingers  grasping 
roughly  at  the  fair  rounded  arm  flung 
upwards.  Under  the  relentless  pres- 
sure Bianca  shuddered,  gazing  with 
pouting  pity  at  the  reddened  dints 
left  in  the  soft  flesh.  "  No  ghost's 
grip  that !  "  she  murmured.  "  Ah 
Pietro,  you  used  to  press  kisses  on 
that  arm."  She  stole  a  furtive  glance 
upwards.  "  By  what  miracle  did  the 
grave  give  up  its  tenant  ?  " 

"  That  matters  little  to  you,"  inter- 
rupted Fiamma.  "  Not  a  whit  less 
black  is  the  guilt  of  the  wife  who 
sought  to  trample  a  murdered  hus- 
band under  foot  to  climb  by  his  body 
to  a  throne  !  " 

"  Ah,  sweet  Pietro,  no  no  !  "  sobbed 
the  Capelli,  stretching  out  her  arms 
cajolingly  :  "  none  wept  as  I  when 
Cecco's  daggers  had  wrought — " 

"  Liar  !  "  again  broke  in  Fiamma. 
"  Was  I  not  by  you  in  the  Oricellari 
when  the  Florentine  himself  twitted 
you  with  the  treachery  of  Judas,  as 
you  hounded  your  hirelings  on  my 
slot?" 

In  deadly  fear  the  Capelli  stretched 
out  her  hands  as  though  to  ward  off 
the  judgment  of  Fiamma's  eyes.  For 
the  present  at  least  she  was  no  more 
dangerous  than  the  snake  with  the 
poison-fangs  powerless  under  the 
charmer's  grip.  "  Mercy !  "  she  sobbed. 
"  It  must  be  through  Cassandra's 
sorceries  that  you  can  thus  walk  in- 
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visible,  and  that  your  double,  blown 
out  of  the  breath  of  fiends,  can  gull 
all  witnesses.  Oh,  I  am  ruined,  yet  I 
swear  to  the  Virgin,  I  deemed  myself 
as  honestly  widow — " 

"  As  you  were  an  honest  wife  ! 
Yet  since  the  Grand  Duke  was  gene- 
rous enough  to  forgive  you  the  crime 
of  having  a  husband,  perhaps  even 
now,  when  he  knows  that  Pietro 
Bonaventuri — " 

"  Mercy  !  Mercy  !  "  cried  the  other, 
flinging  herself  towards  her  tormentor. 
"  I  repent !  I  repent !  Betray  me  not ! 
Have  mercy  !  " 

Fiamma  surveyed  the  lovely  kneel- 
ing figure  veiled  in  its  falling  fair 
hair.  "  Mercy  !  There  is  none  even 
in  the  Cross  for  such  as  you,  whose 
repentance  is  but  a  trick  to  cheat  God 
as  you  cheat  man  !  If  indeed  you 
were  capable  of  repentance,  you  would 
make  it  manifest  by  deeds,  not  by 
empty  words." 

"  I  will !  I  will  do  anything.  Only 
tell  me  what,  what !  " 

"  Tear  up  the  root  of  the  sin  which 
has  borne  such  deadly  fruit,"  Fiamma 
answered  unflinchingly.  "  Forsake 
your  paramour. " 

Into  the  turquoise  eyes,  clouded 
with  fear  as  they  were,  crept  a  depre- 
cating smile.  "  Sweet  friend,  bethink 
you  !  Bones  of  holy  Mark,  you  drive 
too  hard  a  bargain  !  What  of  your- 
self, little  husband,  is  there  no  little 
story  you  could  whisper  through  the 
lattice  of  a  confessional  that  the 
saints  would  cry  Fie  I  to  1 " 

The  insufferable  insinuating  smile, 
smirching  a  dead  brother,  kindled  a 
flame  in  Fiamma's  blood.  "  Bones  of 
holy  Mark,  the  bargain's  worth  some- 
thing !  "  she  jeered.  "  Tongue  of  holy 
Mark,  if  you  do  not  close  with  it,  to- 
morrow Duke  Francesco  will  learn 
that  the  pretty  Duchess, — who  is  not 
Duchess  yet — had  a  second  string  to 
her  bow  in  the  shape  of  a  living  hus- 
band, with  whom  she  thought  to  live 


merrily  on  her  widow's  dowry,  when 
one  of  Cassandra's  phials  had  taught 
the  Grand  Duke  that  trick  of  turning 
into  a  ghost." 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  almost  shrieked  the 
Capelli,  clutching  at  the  drifting  rose- 
leaves.  "  Betray  me  not  !  Oh,  be- 
tray me  not,  good  Pietro,  betray  me 
not  to  such  vengeance  as  Cecco  would 
take  if  he  thought  me  false  !  'Twas 
but  the  night  before  I  journeyed  from 
Florence  that  he  forced  me  to  swear, 
with  God's  body  between  my  palms, 
that  I  myself  had  seen  you  dead ; 
he  would  trust  in  no  oaths  of  hired 
bravoes,  quoth  he."  She  plucked 
with  relentless  fingers  at  her  own  soft 
skin,  thinking  with  gnawing  rage  of 
that  morning's  orders  by  which  she 
herself  had  banished  all  human  pre- 
sence from  her.  "  I  will  do  your 
pleasure  when  I  know  it,"  she  pro- 
mised, softening  her  voice  to  a  cooing 
murmur  which  sent  a  shudder  of 
aversion  over  her  hearer ;  "  all  your 
pleasure,  Pietro,  all !  " 

A  lovely  gesture  of  white  arms 
completed  the  sentence.  Bewitching 
as  Aphrodite  she  lay  in  the  dim 
chamber,  half  revealed  and  half  con- 
cealed under  the  fragrant  leaves,  her 
eyes  languishing  on  the  stern  young 
face.  Fiamma's  hands  clenched  in 
a  longing  to  strike  the  fairness  that 
dared  to  look  innocence,  the  lips  that 
were  the  portals  of  evil  thoughts, 
the  eyes  that  could  smile  on  midnight 
murder. 

Into  those  blue  shallow  eyes  had 
crept  a  certain  puzzle.  This  Pietro 
Bonaventuri,  with  the  coldness  of  a 
Saint  Anthony,  came  as  a  stranger  ; 
the  Pietro  of  old  was  not  one  to 
forget  a  fair  woman  in  an  enemy. 
For  a  moment  the  time  when  her  first 
lover's  arms  had  held  paradise  for  the 
gold-curled  Venetian  girl  drifted  a 
last  wave  out  of  its  ebb  over  Bianca. 
"  Pietro  mine,"  she  whispered,  "  my 
lips  are  sweet  still." 
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The  sweetness  of  the  roses  seemed 
to  flood  the  chamber,  sweet  and  crim- 
son as  the  roses  lips  pouted  to  receive 
a  kiss  that  should  plunge  like  the  bee 
into  the  heart  of  the  blossom.  No 
change  came  to  the  lips  as  the  seconds 
passed,  but  when  a  crimson  petal 
rested  like  a  blood-stain  on  the  out- 
flung  hand,  the  hatred  of  a  mortified 
woman  had  sprung  into  poisonous  life. 

Fiamma's  voice  jarred  suddenly  on 
the  silence.  "Listen  then  to  my  plea- 
sure," she  said.  "  If  you  have  no 
fancy  to  share  our  secret  with  the 
Grand  Duke,  you  will  leave  Venice 
secretly  and  in  haste." 

"  Leave  Venice  ?  To  what  pur- 
pose?" 

"  That  the  Florentine  may  taste  the 
world  a  wilderness,"  sneered  Fiamma. 
"  In  the  winter  good  money  is  often 
paid  down  for  a  rose,  because  it 
may  no  longer  be  had  for  the  gather- 
ing." 

A  smirk  of  vanity  came  to  the 
Capelli's  lips.  "  Good  Pietro,  it  would 
be  wasted  trouble.  Cecco  would 
pull  down  every  house  in  the  town 
I  harboured  in,  rather  than  that  I 
should  escape  him.  This  poor  face  is 
more  to  him  than  his  stately  city 
with  its  towers — " 

"  Yet  there  are  moments  when 
Duke  Cecco  thinks  that  the  raising 
a  wanton  to  reign  at  his  side  is  a 
heavy  price  to  pay  for  a  fair  face," 
Fiamma  interrupted,  seeing  by  the 
Capelli's  instant  pallor  that  the  words 
had  told.  "  Think  you  that  you 
would  ever  prank  it  as  Grand 
Duchess,  if  he  could  prove — prove, 
look  you — to  the  Ten,  that  you  were 
no  white  innocence  for  St.  Mark  to 
champion,  but  a  damaged  piece  of 
goods  that  must  go  cheap  to  the 
bidder?" 

Bianca  shrank.  "Denouncement  to 
the  Ten  while  I  am  in  their  power 
would  mean  death,"  she  whispered 
despairingly  to  herself.  "  My  father 


would  be  the  first  to  drop  my  name 
into  the  Lion's  Mouth,  if  there  was 
no  chance  of  covering  the  scandal  to 
his  house  with  the  mantle  of  a 
Grand  Duchess." 

"  And  to  win  such  a  mantle  is 
worth  a  journey  to  Rome,"  Fiamma 
went  on,  speaking  the  words  with 
entire  steadiness,  though  it  seemed 
to  her  that  even  the  unobservant 
Bianca  must  notice  her  madly  heav- 
ing breast. 
"  To  Rome  ? " 

"  Aye ;  only  in  Rome  will  you  be 
in  safety  from  the  Grand  Duke's 
pursuit  while  trusty  agents  drive  my 
bargain  with  him." 

The  listening  woman  started  up  on 
her  elbow.  "  Death's  claws,  you 
would  betray  me  after  all  ! " 

"  'Tis  no  betrayal.  When  you  and 
I  are  both  beyond  his  vengeance, 
and  he  learns  that  only  by  acceding 
to  my  terms  can  he  so  much  as  hear 
of  your  whereabouts,  I  wager  he  will 
prove  an  eager  purchaser  and  make 
it  worth  while  to  lose  a  wife.  The 
game  henceforth  lies  with  yourself; 
my  ends  once  gained  you'll  have  your 
own  fortune  to  make  or  mav.  I  am 
ready  to  swear  by  my  manhood  that 
Duke  Cecco  will  wink  at  a  false  oath 
(which,  after  all,  but  himself  will 
know  of)  rather  than  lose  sight  of 
his  Venetian  for  ever.  By  withhold- 
ing yourself,  you  will  heat  his  passion 
sevenfold.  In  Rome  you  will  be  in 
the  one  place  that  the  Duke  would 
not  dare  to  threaten  with  his  con- 
dottiere ;  and  once  beyond  the  clutch 
of  the  Ten  you  can  afford  to  play  him 
as  you  would  play  a  trout.  In  two 
words,  he  has  you  on  these  terms  of 
mine,  or  on  no  others."  Heaping 
her  arguments  together  Fiamma  spoke 
with  growing  fire,  conscious  of  a 
terrible  fear  lest  the  flimsiness  of  the 
decoy  should  be  apparent  to  the 
Capelli.  Something  of  the  terror 
had  faded  out  of  Bianca's  face,  and 
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passing  thoughts  like  drifting  keels 
were  tracing  furrows  between  the 
pencilled  brows  ;  she  must  be  hurried, 
driven  to  instant  resolution.  "  You've 
played  and  lost,  little  wife,"  cried 
Fiamma.  "  By  the  token  that  the 
bronze  Vulcans  in  the  Procurazie  are 
hammering  the  already  half-forged 
day  out  on  their  anvil,  you've  not 
many  more  moments  to  lose  before 
crying  Done  !  " 

A  half  insolent  smile  wavered  in 
the  other's  eyes.  "You  were  ever 
one  to  boast,  Pietro,"  she  murmured 
petulantly.  "  Do  you  remember  with 
what  tales  you  lured  me  from  Venice, 
to  find  out  too  late  that  rats  and 
mice  were  the  only  retainers  that 
scampered  over  your  floors,  and  that 
the  stars  alone  were  the  wax-lights 
in  silver  sconces  that  lit  up  the 
chambers?  Were  I  to  cry  as  many 
defiances  as  there  are  rose  leaves  in 
this  bath  you  could  have  no  means 
of  chastising  me  till  you  leave  this 
palace  behind  you." 

An  involuntary  listening  turn  of 
the  fair  head  suggested  to  Fiamma's 
strained  perceptions  that  the  Capelli 
was  talking  against  time.  "  Art 
waiting  on  the  apothecary,  ma- 
donna?" she  jibed  suddenly.  "Think 
you  that  you  and  he  are  likely  to 
prove  as  strong  a  team  as  Pietro 
and — Cassandra? " 

With  a  sudden  scream  Bianca 
flung  herself  forward,  catching  wildly 
at  Fiamma's  feet.  "Pietro,  Pietro, 
set  not  Cassandra  on  me  ! "  she  im- 
plored. "  I  will  obey,  will  start 
Homewards  to-morrow  !  Ah,  now 
indeed  I  begin  to  read  last  night 
correctly ;  the  crooked  faggot  of  a 
witch  wished  my  death  as  Cecco 
wished  for  yours.  May  Jews  spit 
on  her  grave  !  At  this  very  instant 
this  chamber  may  be  reflected  in  her 
great  silver  mirror;  even  now  at 
your  secret  pleasure  she  may  be  speed- 
ing some  familiar  of  her  to  round  all, 


all,  into  the  Duke's  ears  !  Recall  the 
wish,  Pietro  !  I  swear  by  my  soul 
that  to-morrow  shall  find  me  on  the 
road  to  Rome  !  " 

Fiamma  had  won.  The  pawn, 
moved  by  fate,  chance,  rather  than 
skill,  had  checked  the  queen  in  her 
successful  march  across  the  board  of 
circumstance.  Yet  almost  in  the 
moment  of  triumph  the  thought  of 
the  tryst  she  had  given  Talbot  leaped 
awake. 

"  Listen,"  she  said,  contemptuously 
stirring  the  grovelling  woman  with 
her  foot.  "  You,  my  beauty,  have 
learned  the  trick  of  a  palace-do'or 
unlatched  and  a  noiseless  toe  on  the 
stair ;  before  now  Venice  has  seen 
you  vanish  like  a  ghost  at  cock-crow. 
Till  Bologna  you  had  best  travel 
alone ;  Bologna  shall  be  the  first 
stage  of  your  journey." 

She  thought  rapidly.  The  tryst 
once  snatched,  an  evasion  from 
Venice,  by  means  of  one  of  the  salt- 
barges  plying  over  the  lagoons, 
would  be  easily  accomplished ;  the 
night  would  find  her  among  the 
mountains,  and,  this  time  not  forced 
to  turn  aside,  she  could  reach 
Florence  in  ample  time  to  give  an 
account  of  herself  to  the  Cardinal. 
Fate  might  do  as  she  would  then 
with  the  perjured  murderess ; 
Fiamma  would  have  fulfilled  her 
pledge,  would  have  freed  herself  to 
go  with  her  lover  towards  happiness 
in  the  faraway  island  throned  on  the 
cold  grey  sea.  Her  heart  moved 
with  longing  towards  the  days  that 
were  still  in  the  bud,  towards  the 
kisses  that  were  yet  unkissed,  to- 
wards the  laughter  and  tears  that 
sparkled  dimly  for  her  through  the 
mists  of  the  future.  Friends  with 
veiled  faces  seemed  to  hold  out 
beckoning  hands  ;  children's  footfalls 
seemed  to  patter  through  the  home  some- 
where already  awaiting  its  lady  ;  the 
intoxication  of  the  unknown  stirred 
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among  the  possibilities  of  her  soul  with 
a  lovely  promise,  like  spring  sap  in 
burgeoning  branches,  a  promise  with 
Mark  Talbot's  love  for  pledge  ! 

"  Bologna  then,"  the  Capelli's  voice 
broke  the  dream.  "  Old  Rafaella 
will  meet  you  by  St.  Petronio,  to 
guide  you  to  my  lodging  there, 
though  the  crone  will  give  you  a 
backward  blessing  for  delaying  her 
nurseling  in  the  path  to  fortune." 

"  Dainty  steps,  dainty  shoes  !  " 
Fiamma  retorted.  "  Better  to  pick 
one's  steps  slowly  than  to  fall  into 
the  mire.  See  that  you  loiter  not  on 
your  travel,"  she  finished,  with  a 
mocking  gesture  of  farewell,  "  for 
awe  of  the  Ten,  for  fear  of  mad 
Cecco,  and  for  love  of  your  own 
skin  !  " 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

As  the  girl's  steps  ceased  to  sound 
across  the  anteroom  the  Capelli 
sprang  to  her  feet,  shaking  clenched 
fists  above  a  face  contorted  with 
fury.  With  feverish  haste  she  darted 
from  the  alcove,  wrapping  herself  in 
a  loose  robe  of  saffron-dyed  silk  over 
which  her  curly  hair  fell  like  tangled 
sunbeams.  The  palace,  turned  by 
the  spell  of  the  siesta  into  that  of 
the  Sleeping  Beauty,  offered  no 
inconvenient  ear  or  eye  to  its 
mistress's  wanderings.  She  sped 
noiselessly  up-stairs  till,  scarcely 
pausing  to  knock  at  a  closed  door, 
she  stole,  with  a  finger  pressed  on 
her  scarlet  lip,  into  the  room  behind 
it. 

Mark  Talbot,  kneeling  over  a  valise 
which  he  was  rapidly  filling  with 
articles  strewing  the  floor  about  him, 
turned  his  head  carelessly,  to  spring 
to  his  feet  at  the  unexpected  appari- 
tion. Notwithstanding  her  mortal 
haste,  the  Capelli's  eyes  dwelt  approv- 
ingly on  the  upright  stalwart  figure, 
with  the  man's  grace  of  trained 


muscle  in  every  limb.  Involuntarily 
she  shook  the  shining  curls  about 
her  face,  even  as  she  grasped  his  arm 
with  her  dimpled  fingers.  "  Good 
signore  Englishman,  you  are  bound 
by  your  country's  patron  saint  to 
help  a  woman  at  her  need  ! "  Too 
astonished  to  find  words,  Talbot  gazed 
at  her  in  silence,  as  Bianca  went  on, 
in  growing  eagerness  which  gave  her 
cautious  whispers  the  effect  of  a 
snake's  hisses.  "  You  are  the  one 
soul  in  this  palace  I  dare  trust  in. 
You  know  what  lives  we  Venetian 
women  lead,  with  a  spy  and  a  sus- 
picion in  every  moment,  that  the 
breath  of  scandal  is  surer  death 
to  us  than  that  of  the  pestilence. 
Therefore  I  come  to  you  to  help  me  ; 
one  is  even  now  leaving  the  palace 
whom  to-morrow's  sunshine  must  find 
cold."  With  a  gliding  haste  still 
in  her  movements,  she  drew  Talbot 
to  the  door,  hurrying  along  over  the 
way  which  she  had  come.  Passive 
with  bewilderment  the  Englishman 
followed,  over  the  threshold  of  her 
own  apartments  with  their  dainty 
toilet-litter  and  the  fragrance  of  rose- 
leaves.  Pushing  the  hangings  aside, 
the  woman  revealed  a  small  window, 
set  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  over- 
looking the  broad  silver  streak  of  the 
great  canal.  "  To  pleasure  me,  only 
child  and  spoiled  daughter,  my  father 
long  since  let  this  window  be  made, 
that  I  might  at  least  look  on  the  gay 
life  of  the  world  outside,  in  which 
we  poor  pretty  ones,  jailed  in  our 
greatness,  must  take  no  part.  I  will 
show  you  the  form  of  him  of  whom 
you  must  rid  me ;  he  will  scarcely 
have  left  the  palace  yet." 

With  a»  deep  breath  and  a  half 
laugh,  Talbot  gently  pushed  the  small 
insistent  hand  from  his  shoulder. 
"  Faith  !  madonna,  I  am  no  physician 
to  kill  men  with  whom  I  have  no 
quarrel." 

The   cruel   eagerness    in    the   face 
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beside  him  lost  nothing  at  his  words. 
"  I  tell  you  he  must  die  that  I  may 
live,"  the  Capelli  breathed,  her  eyes 
searching  the  stream.  Kneeling  on 
one  knee  she  crouched,  the  fair  head 
leaning  against  an  arm  from  the 
whiteness  of  which  the  sleeve  had 
fallen  like  a  sheath  from  some  long 
lily-bud,  her  attitude  supple  as  some 
sleek-skinned  creature  scenting  its 
prey.  A  shudder  of  aversion  ran  over 
the  young  man,  as  the  pretty  head 
bent  sidewards,  brushing  his  hand 
with  its  curls.  "  Some  lonely  water- 
way,— a  gondola  wrecked  under  blind 
walls — a  woman, — and  a  reward  !  " 

Involuntarily  Mark  Talbot  drew 
back  as  the  purring  voice  melted  into 
a  pause.  For  the  second  time  that 
day  the  Capelli  must  experience  her 
charms  foiled  by  indifference. 

The  plaintive  cry  of  the  seagulls 
swelled  into  a  harsh  scream  as  the 
birds  rose  in  flight  before  the  ripples 
which  told  of  some  advancing  prow 
troubling  the  still  water.  A  sudden 
thrill  stirred  Mark  Talbot's  veins,  as 
into  the  sunshine  shot  Fiamma,  oared 
by  the  snail-gatherer.  The  strong 
white  light  threw  up  her  upright  pose, 
the  brave  pure  profile,  the  dignity 
which  Talbot  now  recognised  as  vir- 
ginal pervading  the  whole  lithe  crea- 
ture. For  an  instant  thus, — and  then 
a  gondola,  beaked  like  a  bird  of  prey, 
sprang  out  upon  the  canal,  the  glance 
of  the  man  within  leaping  in  recog- 
nition upon  Fiamma.  An  evil  satis- 
faction lit  the  dark  face  turned  in 
swift  order  to  his  gondolier,  who  with 
a  skilful  sweep  of  his  pole  altered  the 
craft's  course,  sending  it  crashing 
forward  upon  the  little  shallop.  But 
the  prey  was  not  snared  yet.  Swifter 
and  lighter  than  the  gondola,  the 
canoe  sped  forward,  shivering  like  a 
race-horse  under  the  lash.  With  the 
wheel  of  a  heron  baffling  its  prey  it 
doubled,  vanished  into  a  handy  side- 
stream,  the  ripple  of  its  wake  cleaving 


into  the  arrowhead  of  the  pursuer's 
rush. 

The  woman  kneeling  beside  Mark 
Talbot  struck  her  hands  together  in 
a  gesture  of  childlike  glee.  "Lost 
and  won  !  won  and  lost ! "  she  cried, 
with  her  soft  cruel  laugh.  "  Tommaso 
Mocenigo  is  one  to  pay  a  stray  grudge 
of  his  liberally  enough  to  wipe  off 
other  scores  also.  That  my  enemy 
should  be  his  as  well  is  good  fortune, 
for  which  I  will  give  my  wedding- 
robes  to  the  Virgin  of  the  New  Sal- 
vation for  a  dress  for  her  festas  !  " 

"  Such  a  dress  will  transform  the 
Virgin  of  Venice  in  the  sight  of  all 
men,"  observed  Talbot  with  a  fine 
sneer.  He  had  stood  like  iron  through 
the  brief  scene  flashed  before  him  as  in 
a  magic  mirror,  the  steely  glint  in  his 
eyes  telling  nothing  of  the  fear  which 
loosened  his  knees,  and  seemed  to 
turn  the  life  in  him  into  water.  Now 
even  while  the  peril  of  the  girl  he 
loved  gripped  his  throat,  waking  a 
resolve  that  in  case  of  the  worst  her 
murderer  should  learn  how  a  Talbot 
mastiff  turns  to  bay,  he  swung  on  his 
heel  with  a  light  smile  for  the  blue 
eyes  beside  him.  "  Your  friend  is 
like  to  be  the  gallant  who  once  before 
skipped  through  Mocenigo's  fingers, 
itching  as  they  were  to  avenge  an 
insult  offered  to  his  wife's  cappa. 
Mocenigo  has  scarce  patience  to 
think  of  the  saucy  model  who  made 
a  Carnival  mock  at  him  for  letting 
the  enemy,  whom  he  had  run  to  earth 
entering  some  old  church,  escape  with 
so  little  hurry  as  to  take  toll  of  the 
same  model's  lips.  What  think  you, 
madonna ;  if  Mocenigo  do  not  end 
the  chase  to-day  with  his  stiletto,  will 
he  hound  the  Ten  on  the  track  1 " 

"  The  Ten  ! "  Bianca  repeated  in  a 
whisper.  The  colour  ebbed  from  her 
face  as  she  stood,  pressing  her  hands 
on  her  temples.  "  Now  St.  Marco 
help  the  daughter  he  is  about  to  own 
in  the  face  of  Venice,  for  the  dogs  are 
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on  her  ! "  She  paused  before  the 
cabinet,  shaking  into  her  pink  palm 
powder  from  a  small  tortoise-shell 
casket,  and  swallowed  it  greedily. 
"There,  my  head  clears,"  she  said. 
"  There  has  been  a  mist  on  my  senses 
all  the  morning,  and  sjbill  the  poticary 
tarries  as  though  riding  hither  on  a 
snail.  If  it  had  not  been  for  yon 
electuary  which  a  Jew- man  long  since 
furnished  me  with,  the  priests  might 
by  now  have  fallen  to  work  on  my 
misereres."  She  laid  a  burning  hand 
on  Talbot's  arm.  "  Let  one  refusal  to 
serve  me  be  enough  for  a  morning," 
she  whispered,  this  time  in  too  deadly 
earnest  to  remember  her  feminine 
coquetries.  "  In  truth,  I  am  between 
Marco  and  Todaro," — the  Venetian 
cant  for  rival  perplexities  sounded 
oddly  in  the  Tuscan  which  the  future 
Grand  Duchess  studiously  affected. 
"I  am  lost  if  the  Ten  come  to  speech 
with  him  whom  we  have  seen  but 
now." 

A  comprehension  of  Fiamma's 
strange  masquerade  germinated  in 
Talbot's  brain,  affording  the  clue  to 
the  Capelli's  agitation.  "  Count  on 
me  for  what  a  man  can  do  who,  being 
neither  Moses  nor  Italian,  fears  to 
break  all  or  any  of  the  Command- 
ments," he  responded  quickly,  with  an 
eagerness  born  of  his  need  to  be  gone 
to  Fiamma's  championship. 

A  satisfied  glitter  came  to  the  eyes 
fastened  on  his,  the  greeting  of  an 
insatiable  vanity  to  a  fancied  success. 
"  Follow  up  his  track, — watch  how  he 
fares  with  Mocenigo  ! "  the  woman 
panted.  "  Swear  to  me,  by  whatever 
you  hold  most  sacred,  that  you  will 
bring  me  back  the  truth  !  "  „ 

"  I  swear,  by  the  soul  of  her  I 
love,"  Talbot  answered.  Heedless  of 
her  detaining  gesture,  he  was  already 
half-way  down  the  marble  staircase  ; 
in  a  twinkling  he  was  in  a  gondola, 
plunging  up  the  stream  into  which 
the  chase  had  vanished.  And  it  had 
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vanished  !  Erratic  and  intent  as  the 
seagulls,  Talbot's  boat  beat  up  and 
down  the  waters,  darting  this  way  and 
that  on  the  smallest  floating  indica- 
tion of  what  the  water  might  have 
to  bring.  As  the  day  wore  on  a 
foreboding  came  to  him,  blighting  the 
hopes  that  had  unfolded  that  morn- 
ing, as  the  blast  of  the  tramontana 
blights  the  young  promise  of  leaf  and 
blossom.  His  brave  heart  sickened 
at  the  sliding  canals,  the  blue  silence 
of  the  sky,  and  the  whole  golden  day 
seemed  to  him  sated  with  a  hideous 
deed. 

But  to  Fiamma  the  remembrance 
of  the  morning  came  as  an  elixir, 
vivifying  her  beyond  any  thought  of 
danger.  Such  a  morning  had  been 
a  fit  prelude  to  her  victorious  noon  ; 
the  day  could  die  in  no  dismal  close, 
she  had  thought,  even  when  the 
enemy  whom  she  recognised  at  the 
first  glimpse  crashed  on  her  like  a 
thunderbolt  from  a  quiet  sky.  The 
stimulus  of  excitement  lifted  her  still 
further  above  the  peril,  as  she  per- 
ce^Ved  her  little  craft  to  be  nimbler 
on  the  water  than  the  longer  gondola, 
the  oars  in  the  Jew's  hands  winging 
their  course.  From  the  stream  into 
which  it  had  first  sped  the  boat 
swung  into  another,  then  into  a  third, 
paring  the  corners  so  sharply  as  to 
shake  off  the  pursuer.  A  sign  from 
the  oarsman  made  Fiamma  crouch 
hastily,  the  boat  darting  across  the 
stream,  to  leap  into  the  blackness  of 
water  brooding  amid  a  forest  of 
piles,  supporting  a  block  of  buildings^ 
with  an  effect  of  rotting  down- 
wards into  its  fleshless  skeleton, 
while  the  carved  galleries  and  pointed 
arches  leaned  towards  their  watery 
reflections  as  a  consumptive  might 
in  a  mirror  trace  the  stages  of  decay. 
With  an  anxious  glance  at  the  tell- 
tale ripples,  the  snail-gatherer  stepped 
on  to  one  of  the  beams,  and  beckoned 
Fiamma  with  impatient  fingers.  The 
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girl  sprang  up  beside  him,  aiding  in 
the  vigorous  push  which  sent  the  boat 
floating  through  the  piles  to  the  canal 
opposite  that  through  which  they  had 
entered.  'Twas  not  a  moment  too 
soon  ;  already  the  plash  of  a  gondo- 
lier's pole  struck  on  the  throbbing 
hearts ;  the  dumb  ripples  had  told 
a  traitor's  story. 

Shortening  his  gaberdine,  the  Jew 
crept  upwards  towards  the  mass  of 
warehouse  above,  challenging  the 
slimy  foothold  of  the  beams  with 
the  skill  of  practice.  More  than  once 
the  smooth  brown  wrist  of  the  moun- 
tain-bred Fiamma  was  debtor  to  the 
knotty  grip  that  caught  at  it,  steady- 
ing the  upward-straining  girl  when 
knee  and  fingers  had  slipped.  Up 
among  the  piles  they  climbed,  things 
bred  of  darkness  and  decay  moving 
at  their  approach,  the  water  below 
heaving  for  the  prey  that  a  careless 
step  would  send  into  its  sluggish 
depths. 

A  beam  laced  with  green  weed 
was  under  the  stealthy  feet,  when  the 
snail-gatherer  stopped  short,  by  slow 
inches  laying  his  body  along  its 
length.  Fiamma,  instinctively  imi- 
tating, felt  the  fabric  of  the  piles 
vibrate  through  the  whole  like  a 
spider's  web,  under  the  concussion  of 
a  boat  below  with  one  of  the  out- 
lying timbers.  The  gondola  had 
read  the  story  of  the  ripples.  Steer- 
ing carefully  the  pursuers  had  glided 
under  the  mouldering  buildings ;  a 
curse  of  triumph  escaped  on  the 
stillness ;  the  boat  drifting  ahead 
had  been  sighted. 

But  the  beam  on  which  two  human 
bodies  cowered  would  fain  pay  its 
teind  to  the  water  whose  livery 
it  wore.  Fiamma,  dizzy  with  long 
hunger  and  sleeplessness,  felt  her 
position  precarious  on  the  slimy 
wood  ;  she  pressed  her  hands  tighter 
on  its  edges  till,  loosed  by  the  touch, 
a  barnacle  fell,  straight  into  the 


gondola  at  that  instant  directly 
underneath. 

At  the  tiny  plop  Mocenigo  glanced 
up.  White  against  the  darkness  he 
saw  the  face  which  he  sought. 

Quick  as  he,  the  Jew  had  grasped 
the  situation.  Regaining  his  feet, 
he  almost  dragged  Fiamma  to  hers, 
signing  upwards.  Onwards,  upwards 
again,  the  girl  began  to  perceive  that 
the  timbers  formed  a  rough  stairway, 
not  trodden,  it  was  evident,  by  her 
conductor  for  the  first  time.  And 
beneath  them,  their  gondola  made 
fast,  their  hunters  were  climbing  too. 

Slow,  difficult  as  the  breaths  of 
the  dying,  the  steps  crept  forward, 
to  Fiamma's  excitement  each  one 
taken  by  the  men  below  falling  like 
drops  of  molten  lead  on  her  brain. 
But  the  Jew  and  she  had  had  too 
much  start  for  their  track  to  guide 
their  enemies,  who  again  and  again 
were  forced  to  turn  back  upon  their 
toilsome  path.  Only  the  gondolier 
was  persisting  now ;  his  master,  shud- 
dering at  the  patience  of  the  waiting 
water,  had  returned  to  the  boat. 

A  small  black  square  showed  it- 
self suddenly  upon  the  dun  twilight 
of  the  beams  above  them.  The 
snail-gatherer  climbed  straight  for  it, 
Fiamma  close  on  his  heels,  before 
she  had  made  it  out  to  be  a  trap- 
door, giving  entrance  to  the  solid 
flooring  above.  A  ravelled  rope 
dangled  over  the  edge,  which  the 
Jew  tested  by  a  vigorous  pull  before 
swinging  himself  up  by  it,  Fiamma 
the  next  instant  clambering  after 
him.  The  Cardinal's  crucifix  flashed 
unsheathed  in  her  hand  as  she  bent 
over  the  rope  to  rapidly  sever  it. 

The  Jew  smiled  grimly.  " '  Tis  but 
seldom  Jesus  Ben-Joseph  lends  him- 
self to  help  the  weak  against  the 
strong,"  he  muttered  in  his  beard. 
"  The  want  of  the  rope  will  keep  the 
uncircumcised  from  our  throats  for 
some  moments  longer." 
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Breathlessly  the  fugitives  hurried 
on,  their  foot-falls  muffled  on  the  dust, 
time's  shroud  of  the  dead  past  that 
had  once  lived  in  the  silent  dwellings. 
As  a  man  in  a  dream  flies  through 
unfamiliar  chambers,  striving  to  bar 
entrance  to  the  unknown  horror 
hounding  on  his  track,  so  the  flight 
appeared  to  Fiamina,  feverishly  help- 
ing her  companion  to  close  doors  with 
their  long  unused  bars  at  intervals. 

The  Jew  spoke  at  last,  venturing 
to  pause  for  breath.  "  Though  the 
plan  of  these  warehouses  is  as  subtle 
as  the  Wilderness  of  Ziph,  yet  Car- 
nation will  see  that  not  a  jot  of  their 
windings  has  escaped  from  my  memory 
since  the  days  when  I  used  to  guide 
my  master,  as  you  to-day,  to  the  low- 
born wife  to  whom  his  proud  house 
would  have  sent  Azrael,  Angel  of 
Death,  as  welcomer  from  them. 
Thanks  to  Father  Abrahan,"  he 
added,  "  that  once  more  I  have  out- 
witted the  Christian  dog  !  " 

"  How,  am  not  I  a  Christian  dog  ? " 
Fiamma  interrupted,  smiling. 

"Truly  there  are  Christians  and 
Christians,"  the  Jew  answered. 
"  Both  tribes  speak  the  shibboleth 
and  worship  the  symbol  on  your 
breast,  but  there  is  a  difference.  Is 
it  not  Christians  who  chain  us,  like 
dogs  within  their  kennel,  into  our 
ghetto  at  sunset,  who  strip  us  like 
ewes  that  our  gold  may  run  into 
their  caskets,  who  force  us  to  blazon 
the  badge  of  ignominy  on  our  gar- 
ments as  a  hound  must  bear  the 
murdered  chick  about  his  neck  in 
token  of  his  trespass  ?  By  Him  Who 
is  nameless,  the  god  whom  such 
Christians  worship  is  well  figured  by 
that  there  on  your  breast,  a  merciless 
dagger  lurking  under  the  love  and 
meekness  flaunted  in  the  eyes  of  men." 

Fiamma  knelt  down  suddenly,  in- 
terrupting his  last  words.  She  laid 
her  ear  to  the  dusty  flooring.  "  They 
come  ! "  she  whispered. 


"  It  will  be  but  to  smoke  out  an 
empty  hive,"  the  Jew  finished  reas- 
suringly. Under  his  heel  a  board 
slid  back ;  Fiamma  dropping  after 
him  into  the  narrow  passage  thus 
revealed,  unexpectedly  recognised  it 
as  one  of  those  which  Carnation  had 
laid  bare  on  a  previous  evening. 

"  Best  that  we  part  here,"  said  the 
snail-gatherer,  closing  the  spring. 
"You  cannot  go  astray  if  you  bear 
in  mind  to  take  the  left  at  the  turn- 
ings ;  a  few  moments  will  bring  you 
into  Carnation's  lodging,  and  the  way 
is  already  open  to  you.  As  for  me, 
it  will  be  for  the  safety  of  both  of 
us  that  the  barges  which  spy  on  the 
ghetto  night  and  day  should  see  me 
return  from  my  trade  at  the  usual 
hour,  for  which  the  pass  that  per- 
mits me  to  go  to  and  fro  in  Venice 
within  certain  limits  of  time  is  made 
out." 

"  I  fear  you  have  risked  yourself 
for  a  Christian,"  Fiamma  began 
impulsively.  The  Jew's  eyes  rested 
on  her  with  a  certain  kindliness  as 
though  appreciating  the  human  sym- 
pathy of  her  tone.  The  education  of 
the  girl  had  lagged  behind  its  times ; 
caste  prejudice,  the  self-worship  recog- 
nised by  culture  as  due  to  humanity, 
the  reverence  which  would  remove 
the  teaching  of  the  Gospels  from  the 
defilement  of  daily  life,  were  things 
unknown  to  its  ignorance.  The 
Christianity  of  the  mountain  village 
smelt  of  Galilee. 

"  No  risk,"  replied  the  snail-gatherer 
at  last.  "  On  the  Grand  Canal  my 
back  was  turned  to  your  assailants, 
and  to  look  for  an  unknown  Jew  in 
the  ghetto  would  be  to  search  for  any 
one  bean  in  the  bean  field.  As  for 
the  boat,  a  thousand  like  it  swim  in 
the  lagoons  daily." 

"  Then  buy  yourself  another,"  re- 
turned Fiamma,  plunging  her  hand 
into  the  purse  at  her  belt. 

The  Jew  took  the  gold  piece  which 
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she  held  out.  "Gold's  not  needed 
between  us  two,"  he  remarked.  "  As 
I  look  on  you,  slender  and  rounded 
as  a  birchtree's  column,  dark  curls, 
dark  bright  eyes,  I  think  I  see  the 
young  gallant  of  the  mountains  who 
squired  a  crazed  woman  and  a  dead 
babe  to  a  place  of  safety.  All  in 
my  power  I  would  do,  and  gladly,  for 
one  whom  my  mistress  Carnation  bids 
me  serve,  but  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood  I  would  shed  for  one  who 
showed  kindness  to  the  daughter 
maddened  by  men's  cruelty." 

"  Your  daughter  ?  How  did  you 
hear  what  you  say  1 " 

"  The  world  is  small  and  our  people 
go  to  the  four  corners  thereof,"  the 
snail-gatherer  replied,  his  voice  fading 
from  its  fervid  tone.  "  Bear  in  mind, 
to  the  left,"  he  added,  as  he  turned 
from  her.  "  Fear  nothing  ;  by  now 
the  stomach  of  our  pursuers  is  full 
to  loathing  of  the  emptiness  of  these 
warehouses.  I  will  descend  to  the 
church  where  Carnation  sits  to  the 


painter;  are  not  men  and  women 
of  my  race  driven  even  by  blows  of 
the  whip  to  frequent  such  places  ? " 

Fiamma  turned  dreamily  in  the 
direction  indicated.  Alone  at  last, 
her  thought  strayed  in  a  happy  reverie 
on  love's  mountains,  whence  the 
work-day  world  is  seen  dwarfed  to 
insignificance,  the  air  of  the  country 
blowing  fresh  and  strong  about  brows 
heated  in  life's  highways.  Slowly, 
with  bent  head,  she  passed  onwards, 
only  partially  roused  at  last  by  her 
foot  striking  against  a  latched  door- 
way. 

With  lips  still  softly  smiling,  the 
girl  pushed  it  open,  to  find  a  curtain 
of  purple  velvet  shrouding  the  en- 
trance. Under  her  hand  it  slid  with 
a  little  jangle  back  upon  its  rings, 
and  as  she  entered  a  chamber  with 
a  large  window,  a  woman,  half- 
shrouded  in  a  mantle  of  golden  hair, 
turned  her  passionate  gaze  towards 
her.  "It  is  Pietro ! "  The  words 
thrilled  yearningly  through  the  silence. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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ONE  of  the  most  significant  signs  of 
the  age  is  the  widespread  conviction 
that  we  are  slowly  approaching  a  time 
when  the  higher  part  of  our  being 
will  not  only  be  more  fully  developed, 
but  will  have  to  be  more  seriously 
recognised  as  a  factor  in  our  daily 
lives  and  in  the  laws  and  institutions 
which  govern  it ;  and  there  are,  as 
there  always  must  be,  two  schools  of 
thought  which  approach  the  problem 
from  different  points  of  view,  the 
radical  and  conservative  principles 
being  not  necessarily  confined  to  poli- 
tics only. 

But  with  all   due  respect   for  the 
well-meaning   men    and    women    who 
devote    tlieir   leisure,   and    sometimes 
their   lives,    to  the  furtherance  of   a 
cause    which   to   them   seems   of   su- 
premest  importance,  one  may  venture 
to  hint  that  great  problems  affecting 
the  happiness  and    well-being  of  the 
human  race  are  not  as  a  rule  taken 
up  quite  soberly.     It  is  of   course  a 
commonplace    to    say    that    without 
snthusiasm  as  a  motive  power  nothing 
reat  will  ever  be  achieved,  and  pas- 
sionate zeal  is  natural  when  immense 
id  far-reaching  interests  are  involved  ; 
)ut  enthusiasts  will  always  look  with 
unfriendly  eye  on  the  useful  and 
lecessary  safety-valve  and    regulator, 
lough  its  interest  in  the  cause  may 
just  as  great  and  genuine.     In  all 
lestions  concerning  the  relations  of 
sexes,    for    instance,    this     anta- 
jnism  for  the  same  purpose,  if    the 
irase   be    admissible,    this    working 
igether  by  different   means   for  the 
ime   end,   is    unavoidable,    curiously 
lough,  as  a  consequence  of  the  very 
raits  of  character  which  most  clearly 


differentiate  the  sexes.  No  one  will 
deny  that  women  are  more  enthu- 
siastic than  men,  or  will  refuse  to 
admit  that  men  are  not  so  easily 
carried  away,  and  more  soberly  weigh 
consequences.  For  this  reason  no 
man  of  serious  thought,  let  him  be 
the  greatest  champion  of  the  cause, 
will  ever  go  quite  the  length  of  those 
for  whom  he  pleads  and  whose  cause 
is  dear  to  him. 

Perhaps  the  spiritual  element  is 
weaker  in  man  ;  perhaps  his  animal 
instincts  are  stronger  owing  to  greater 
physical  strength ;  but  constituted  as 
he  is,  no  man  in  his  right  senses  could 
ever  have  invented  the  Mystic  Mar- 
riage :  the  conception  is  too  truly 
feminine,  illogical  and  without  the 
possibility  of  compromise.  And  this 
is  where  the  difference  between  the 
two  schools  we  have  spoken  of  shows 
most  clearly ;  it  is  not  by  disregarding 
inevitable  laws  and  forces  of  Nature 
that  we  can  hope  to  improve  any 
human  institutions.  The  weak  point 
of  the  Radical  school  is  the  impossi- 
bility (dear  to  the  reforming  mind)  of 
uprooting  a  law  of  Nature,  of  destroy- 
ing it  root  and  branch  by  a  manifesto 
or  a  resolution  in  Council. 

If  it  could  be  done,  the  wisdom 
might  still  be  doubtful.  The  fair  and 
romantic  advocates  of  this  newest  of 
new  departures  would  have  us  believe 
that  they  have  thought  the  matter 
out,  that  they  are  convinced  of  their 
own  power  of  preserving  an  equili- 
brium, and  of  playing  successfully 
with  a  law  which  is  as  relentless  and 
irresistible  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 
What  can  be  done  with  practice  in 
that  line  is  shown  by  Paul  Cinque- 
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valli,  but  men  and  women  are  not 
supposed  to  go  through  the  severe 
preliminary  training  that  is  required. 
At  a  given  moment,  without  warning, 
they  meet  their  fate  and  are  expected 
to  be  able  to  hold  the  cup  of  wine 
of  life  upside  down.  When  the  wine 
is  spilled  and  the  cup  is  broken,  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  goes  to  a 
magistrate  and  claims  a  divorce  on 
the  ground  of  inequality  of  dexterity. 
When  the  official  fails  to  see  the 
point,  the  aggrieved  lady  "  .  .  .  . 
sees  that  she  is  fast  in  the  network 
of  regulations  woven  about  women  by 
men, — iniquitous  laws,  because  the 
gift  of  the  body  without  the  soul  is 
always  hateful  and  unclean  .... 
Hilda  goes  alone  in  a  rowing-boat, 
and  when  she  is  far  out  to  sea, 
springs  overboard  and  " — strange  to 
say,  where  physical  laws  are  of  so 
little  account — unexpectedly  "  drowns 
herself  ! "  This,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Marcel  Prevost,  is  how  such  mystic 
marriages  sometimes  end.  Hilda,  poor 
soul,  might  just  as  reasonably  have 
expected  to  remain  floating  for  ever 
on  the  sea. 

Hilda,  as  the  name  implies,  was  a 
mystic  Scandinavian  maiden,  inciden- 
tally used  by  Marcel  Prevost  in  his 
novel,  FRED&RIQUE,  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  the  moral  (if  there  be  any 
in  it),  and  adorning  the  tale  of  these 
singular  unions.  Hilda  ran  away,  as 
more  prosaic  maidens  have  done 
before  her ;  it  is  always  a  romantic 
proceeding,  but  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation a  decidedly  unwise  one,  for 
she  ran  away  with  the  man  she  did 
not  love  but  only  esteemed, — probably 
as  a  brother,  this  unsatisfactory 
formula  being  no  doubt  of  world-wide 
use.  Not  only  are  Scandinavian 
maidens  of  fiction  highly  nervously 
organised,  but  they  are  practical  as 
well, — up  to  a  certain  point.  Hilda 
enumerated  the  conditions  upon 
which  she  gave  herself  to  the  man 


she  esteemed.  One  imagines  her 
checking  them  off  on  her  taper  fin- 
gers : — item,  we  must  be  all  in  all 
to  one  another;  item,  we  must  help 
and  cheer  one  another ;  item,  we  must 
be  properly  married,  banns  put  up, 
for  life ; — and  then  we  go  on  esteem- 
ing each  other  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  but — not  a  step  beyond 
esteem !  We  can  also  imagine  how 
difficult  it  must  have  been,  even  for 
a  Scandinavian  maiden  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  clearly  to  formulate  the 
last  item,  but  it  was  done  somehow. 
In  justice  to  the  estimable  man,  we 
must  believe  that  the  lady,  being 
naturally  nervous,  bungled  somewhat 
in  her  explanation,  mumbled  perhaps 
indistinctly,  for  when  they  were 
married,  the  unfeeling  wretch — well, 
we  who  are  not  so  frankly  outspoken 
find  it  as  difficult  as  Hilda  must  have 
found  it  to  explain  all  this  properly. 
At  any  rate  there  was  some  unplea- 
santness :  both  priest  and  judge  (male 
conspirators  both)  said  she  was  in  the 
wrong ;  and  so  she  went  to  a  world 
where  there  is  no  marrying  or  giving 
in  marriage,  in  the  full  assurance  that 
Mystic  Marriages  were  the  proper 
thing,  would  one  day  be  the  rule,  and 
would  regenerate,  though  probably 
end,  a  fallen  race, — more  than  re- 
generating being  obviously  out  of  the 
question. 

But  the  plot  of  FREDERIQUE,  the 
essence  of  the  new  departure,  the 
wrecking  of  a  beautiful  dream,  is  a 
Mystic  Engagement  which  does  not 
end  in  marriage  because  the  young 
lady  and  the  young  gentleman  in 
question,  though  engaged  and  very 
much  in  love,  so  far  forgot  themselves 
as  to  kiss  each  other  in  a  cab  one 
evening.  They  were  both  sensible 
enough  to  understand  that  this  was 
a  bad  beginning  (with  a  boat  and  the 
open  sea  at  the  end  of  it),  and  there- 
fore they  reluctantly,  and  with  much 
anguish,  parted.  Later  on  the  unprin- 
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cipled  youth  tried  hard  to  seduce 
the  girl  into  an  honest  every-day 
marriage,  but  as  this  would  mean  (as 
explained  before)  an  iniquitous  net- 
work of  regulations,  she  would  have 
none  of  it.  She  therefore  devoted 
her  life  to  a  school  for  young  ladies 
in  Paris,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
became  of  the  young  man ;  from  the 
Feminist  point  of  view  this  is  of  no 
consequence.  If  he  survived  the 
scorn  so  liberally  heaped  on  him  for 
daring  to  propose  in  unromantic 
fashion  (three  advanced  ladies  gave 
him  a  piece  of  their  minds,  though  he 
only  proposed  to  one  !),  he  must  have 
been  a  very  strong  young  man,  and 
may  yet  have  brought  his  broken 
heart  to  a  more  sensible  market. 

It  would  be  as  ungenerous  as  it 
would  be  unjust  to  treat  this  delicate 
question  in  a  spirit  of  levity.  The 
comparison  of  the  equilibrium  is  here 
only  used  for  the  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing a  primary  difficulty  which  cannot 
very  well  be  described  in  plainer  or 
more  direct  language ;  but  a  little 
humour  can  do  no  harm  in  what  is 
after  all  a  rather  sad  mixture  of 
psycho-physiology.  What  is  now 
commonly  known  as  the  Feminist 
Movement  began  long  ago  (but  with- 
out its  present  extended  aims)  as  the 
revolt  which,  for  the  sake  of  chrono- 
logy? we  may  call  the  Early  Shriek, 
a  demand  for  the  latchkey  and  In- 
spectorships of  Nuisances,  which  we 
were  all  ready  to  concede.  That, 
however,  was  before  the  advent  of 
Scandinavian  and  other  problem- 
plays  and  novels  which  have  shaken 
society  to  its  very  foundations, — the 
Scandinavian  Shriek  being  quite 
mother  matter,  more  spiritual  and 
lore  dangerous  by  far — leaving  us 
ice  to  face  with  the  question  whether 
the  happy  family  life  of  former  days, 
with  all  its  inherent  defects  and 
troubles,  can  for  the  future  be  ad- 
vantageously replaced  by  the  Happy 


Family  we  are  all  familiar  with  when 
cats,  mice,  and  dogs  live  happily  to- 
gether in  one  cage,  in  a  community 
of  interests  from  which  natural 
impulses  and  appetites  have  been 
successfully  eliminated. 

Plato  (it  is  rather  superfluous  to 
mention  this)  was  a  believer  in  this 
possibility ;  it  may  be  more  to  the 
point  to  recall  the  less  generally 
known  fact  that  Plato,  though  he 
lived  to  be  an  old  man,  was  never 
married,  and  had  to  judge  of  many 
things  by  hearsay  only.  As  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  Mystic  Marriage,  there- 
fore, he  would  have  laboured  under 
some  disadvantages.  Now  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  many  of  the  fair 
exponents  and  advocates  of  the 
Feminist  Movement, — who  are  at- 
tempting the  absurdly  impossible 
feat  of  uniting  Plato's  idealistic  philo- 
sophy, Platonic  love  in  short,  with 
the  more  matter-of  fact  and  material- 
istic institution  of  marriage — are  also 
unmarried, — so  far.  We  give  this 
coincidence  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Many  of  us,  those  who  recognise 
women  as  equals  and,  with  sorrow 
be  it  spoken,  as  our  superiors  in  too 
many  ways,  have  been  in  cordial 
sympathy  with  the  original  cry  for 
the  redress  of  wrongs  under  which 
women  suffer,  even  if  we  could  not 
always  quite  agree  with  the  constantly 
repeated  accusation  that  we,  as  men, 
had  purposely  "  woven  this  network 
of  regulations  and  iniquitous  laws " 
with  evil  intent.  It  may  not  have 
occurred  to  our  fair  but  often  hasty 
critics  that  we  may  have  only  acted 
in  self-defence,  protecting  ourselves 
as  well  as  we  could  in  a  constitutional 
manner  against  sovereign  power  by 
limiting  her  prerogatives.  We  are, 
and  always  have  been,  in  a  sufficient 
state  of  glad  and  loyal  subjection  to 
justify  the  introduction,  if  we  could, 
of  a  few  constitutional  safeguards. 
For  the  rest,  we  fought  for  a  favour- 
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able  glance  from  sovereign  woman ; 
we  began  sanguinary  wars  for  her 
glove;  we  wore  one  of  the  unseen 
articles  of  her  attire  as  one  of  our 
greatest  distinctions  and  glories, — 
and  now  of  course  no  denunciation 
would  be  scathing  enough  if  we  should 
presume  to  doubt  the  practical  work- 
ing of  this  latest  proposal,  the  aboli- 
tion of  conjugal  rights  in  marriage, 
or  rather,  to  speak  by  the  card, 
limiting  these  rights  to  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  only.  This  is 
what  we  are  asked  to  do ;  La  Reyne 
le  veult :  the  storm  has  not  yet  burst, 
but  its  grumbling  is  heard  and  its 
lightning  flashes  seen  on  our  mental 
horizon. 

"  No,"  said  Tinka  in  FREDISRIQUE,  a 
book  which  may  be  taken  as  a  mani- 
festo of  the  Movement,  "no  legisla- 
tion in  Europe  permits  of  a  divorce 
under  such  circumstances.  The  re- 
presentative of  divine  law,  like  the 
exponent  of  man's  law,  thrusts  her 
back,  she  is  in  her  husband's  power  ! " 
She  did  not  add,  "  We  are  going  to 
change  all  that,"  but  she  thought  it. 
Edith  of  the  Wai  worth  Road,  one 
of  Marcel  Prevost's  apostles  (not  the 
prettiest  but  perhaps  the  most  sen- 
sible), was  entirely  of  our  mind  on 
the  point.  "  For  my  own  part,"  she 
broke  out,  "I  disapprove  entirely  of 
such  marriages.  They  are  dangerous, 
and  likely  to  prove  a  cause  of  stum- 
bling. Marriages  without  .  .  [Edith 
was  plain-spoken]  .  .  are  papisti- 
cal mummeries ;  that  was  the  way 
with  Aloysius  and  the  blessed  Robert 
d'Arbrissel,  as  they  call  him.  Why 
did  Hilda  marry  if  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  remain  a  maid  ? " 
Feminism  is  nothing  if  not  frank, 
otherwise  such  a  question,  though  we 
agree  with  it,  would  seem  rather  a 
bold  one  for  a  girl  of  twenty  and 
a  Methodist  missionary  in  the  Wai- 
worth  Road  to  boot.  With  all  due 
deference  be  it  said,  if  this  is  what 


the  Feminist  Movement  actually 
proposes  as  a  substitute  for  the 
wretched  regulations  we  have  ini- 
quitously  woven,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  it  would  be  safer  to  leave 
the  weaving  just  a  little  longer  in 
our  hands. 

We  lack  the  delicate  perceptions, 
the  intuition  and  touching  faith  in 
theories  of  those  who  would  fain 
take  our  place  as  legislators,  but  we 
have  some  experience.  The  Radical 
school,  with  its  entirely  new  depar- 
tures and  clean  slates,  is  a  dangerous 
guide  for  a  world  groping  and  stum- 
bling painfully  and  carefully  after 
greater  perfection,  going  securely  from 
precedent  to  precedent,  never  dream- 
ing of  trying  to  drop  as  a  negligeable 
quantity  the  experience  of  twenty 
centuries,  by  uniting  the  idealistic 
philosophy  of  ancient  Greece  with 
the  newest  of  new  freaks  in  a  union 
against  Nature  and  reason.  To  those 
who  think  otherwise  may  be  recom- 
mended the  sapient  remark  of  Ro- 
maine  Pirnitz,  the  leader  of  the 
new  school  in  FREDE'RIQUE,  made  in 
a  lucid  moment :  "  Any  system  which 
disregards  tradition  is  doomed  to 
remain  barren."  This  undeniable 
truth,  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
theory  of  the  most  advanced  of  her 
School,  affords  another  instance  of 
that  want  of  humorous  perception 
which  is  the  inherent  fault  of  enthu- 
siasm. Her  system  in  its  extreme 
application  would  remain  barren  in- 
deed in  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word.  But  she  was  not  the  first 
inventor  of  systems  to  be  vexed 
by  the  annoying  incompatibility  of 
theory  and  practice. 

The  Preparatory  School  for  Young 
Ladies,  advocated  in  FREDERIQUE,  and 
described  in  the  novel  as  being  fairly 
started  on  a  prosperous  career  in 
Paris  (of  all  places  in  the  world)  has 
for  its  main  object  the  ideal  of  making 
women  independent  of  man  and  of 
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preparing  them  for  the  Mystic  Mar- 
riage. So  far,  so  good  :  the  girls  are 
taught  carpentering,  paper-hanging, 
and  suchlike  pleasant  avocations ; 
mentally  they  are  trained  in  the 
proper  scorn  of  man  and  in  the  rule 
of  three,  geography,  purity,  and  the 
musical  glasses,  and  the  curriculum 
being  finished,  they  are  independent 
members  of  the  human  race  and  can 
put  their  terms,  as  Hilda  did, — "a 
partnership  for  life,  share  and  share 
alike,  undying  esteem  and  friendship, 
but  no  more  ! "  It  did  not  work  well 
in  the  case  of  Hilda ;  it  all  ended  in 
a  watery  grave ;  but  we  know  she  had 
no  training,  though  it  is  not  stated 
in  the  prospectus  of  the  school  what 
exactly  should  be  done  if  one  of  the 
partners  did  not  abide  by  the  articles 
of  partnership.  It  is  an  awful 
thought,  which:  one  tries  to  banish 
from  one's  mind ;  but  seeing  that 
man  is  what  he  is,  ought  not  swim- 
ming to  be  taught  in  that  school? 

There  are  of  course  no  means  of 
finding  out  how  far  beyond  the  covers 
of  problem-novels  this  movement  may 
have  spread.  The  rank  midsummer- 
madness  of  it  all  is  no  reason  why 
the  school  should  not  have  a  certain 
number  of  adherents ;  but  statistics 
are  not  available,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  in  the  eye  of  the  uninitiated 
and  unsuspecting  registrar  or  clergy- 
man, a  Mystic  Marriage  would  be 
very  much  the  same  as  an  ordinary 
ceremony,  the  secret  clause  being 
naturally  kept  out  of  the  record,  as 
is  sometimes  done  in  diplomatic 
treaties. 

Though  it  is  man's  prerogative  to 
approach  this  curious  subject  from 
its  slightly  humorous  side,  we  are 
not  so  well  constituted  to  judge  of 
its  higher  and  more  subtle  meaning. 
As  an  attempt  towards  greater  emo- 
tional purity  and  the  realisation  of 
a  higher  life  than  humanity  has  yet 
attained,  it  is  unfortunately  for  many 


of  us  a  closed  book,  ideals  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  grosser  imagination. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  women  must  inevitably  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  higher  evolu- 
tion that  awaits  our  race.  Physical 
strength,  which  gave  us  our  miscalled 
predominance,  will  be  no  factor  worth 
mentioning  in  the  future ;  the  high 
and  noble  qualities  in  which  women 
leave  us  far  behind  cannot  fail  to 
bring  them  to  the  front,  and  the 
relative  positions  of  the  sexes  may 
very  possibly  be  entirely  reversed  in 
that  dim  future.  There  is  a  good 
time,  perhaps  a  final  and  glorious 
triumph,  coming  for  Feminism,  but, 
— one  must  not  outrun  the  age. 

All  new  theories  are  exposed  to 
often  undeserved  ridicule,  especially 
when  they  are  far  in  advance  of  their 
time.  In  Feminism,  as  an  attempt 
to  place  women  in  the  rank  which 
is  theirs  by  right,  as  our  equals  and 
something  more,  we  may  all  take  the 
deepest  interest  and  try  to  further 
its  aims  to  the  best  of  our  abilities ; 
with  its  prophetic  visions  already  now 
to  be  reduced  to  workaday  practice 
we  are  bound  to  disagree,  and  the 
best  friends  of  the  cause  must  regret 
the  introduction  in  its  programme  of 
such  questionable  items  as  Mystic 
Marriages.  One  feels  compelled  to 
question  their  value  if  on  no  higher 
ground  than  a  selfish  one,  indicated 
by  Mr.  Galton  in  his  HEREDITARY 
GENIUS  and  mentioned  by  Mr.  Leckie 
in  his  MAP  OP  LIFE,  namely,  that 
individuals  capable  of  rising  to  such 
altitudes  of  serene  detachment,  so 
comparatively  free  from  the  grosser 
instincts  of  our  frail  human  nature, 
are  precisely  the  very  people  that  are 
bound  to  transmit  their  qualities  to 
their  descendants.  As  Mr.  Leckie 
truly  says  :  "  Generation  after  genera- 
tion, century  after  century,  and  over 
the  whole  wide  surface  of  Chris- 
tendom, this  conception  of  religion 
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[monastic  life]  drew  into  a  sterile 
celibacy  nearly  all  who  were  most 
gentle,  most  unselfish,  most  earnest, 
studious,  and  religious,  most  suscept- 
ible to  moral  and  intellectual  en- 
thusiasm, and  thus  prevented  from 
transmitting  to  posterity  the  very 
qualities  that  are  -most  needed  for 
the  happiness  aud  moral  progress  of 
the  race." 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
difficulties  that  beset  the  path  of  the 
thorough-going  reformers,  or  rather 


abolishers,  of  the  marriage  customs 
which  we  have  woven,  difficulties  that 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  fairness  to  the  less 
advanced  part  of  mankind.  If  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  making  the 
Neo  -  Platonic  marriage-customs  as 
clear  as  could  be  wished,  our  failure 
must  be  ascribed  to  a  certain  reticence, 
not  to  call  it  delicacy,  for  which  our 
fair  helpmeets  in  the  thorny  path  of 
life  do  not  always  give  us  credit. 

MARCUS  REED. 
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WHAT  can  an  audience  comprised  of 
all  denominations,  coming  from  all 
quarters  of  the  town,  think  when  they 
hear  gentlemen  charging  a  Ministry,  with 
a  force  of  argument  and  eloquence  truly 
Roman,  as  the  last  and  most  profligate 
of  men,  and  the  moment  after  the 
debate  is  over  laughing  and  mingling 
with  the  very  persons  they  have  so  justly' 
and  forcibly  inveighed  against,  supping 
with  their  families,  playing  at  their 
houses,  crowding  their  assemblies, 
taking  (and  I  fear,  making)  part  of  all 
their  diversions  ?  Must  not  the  bulk  of 
mankind  that  see,  or  are  told  of  this 
behaviour,  conclude  that  it  is  all  repre- 
sentation and  not  reality ;  a  trial  of  skill 
only  in  the  noble  science  where  the 
masters,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  stage, 
are  laughing  together  at  those  who 
thought  them  in  earnest,  and  going  home 
to  share  the  money  of  the  house  ? 

This  was  the  strain  in  which  George 
Bubb  Dodington,  M.P.,  wrote  to  his 
political  patron,  the  first  Duke  of 
Argyle,  so  long  ago  as  1741.  Sir 
Robert  Wai  pole,  the  great  Whig 
statesman,  was  approaching  the  end 
of  his  long  term  of  power,  and  Argyle 
and  Dodington,  deserting  him,  had 
joined  the  Opposition  of  Jacobites, 
Tories,  and  malcontent  Whigs,  led 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  William 
Pulteney.  Dodington  in  the  same 
letter  urged  a  complete  separation, 
socially  as  well  as  politically,  between 
the  Opposition  and  the  Ministerialists. 
A  supporter  of  Wai  pole  and  a  supporter 
of  Pulteney,  he  contended,  should 
never  be  seen  together  at  dinner,  at 
the  whist-table,  in  the  club,  or  in  the 
theatre. 

Political  disagreement  is,  naturally, 
often  productive  of  personal  misunder- 
standing and  hostilities ;  but  it  may 
be  said  generally  that  in  this  country 


the  political  line  of  demarcation  sepa- 
rating the  Whig  from  the  Tory,  or  the 
Conservative  from  the  Liberal,  has 
never  been  so  wide  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  members  of  rival  parties 
to  meet  in  social  intercourse,  or  to 
entertain  reciprocal  feelings  of  friend- 
ship and  esteem.  It  is  only  on  rare 
occasions,  in  times  of  profound  political 
excitement,  such  as  the  Home  Rule 
crisis  of  the  present  generation,  when 
people  feel  strongly  and  passionately, 
that  the  vehemence  of  emotion,  the 
violent  utterances,  the  scathing  and 
vituperative  epithets,  which  inevitably 
at  such  periods  embitter  public  con- 
troversy, strain  to  the  breaking  point 
the  ties  of  friendship  between  rival 
politicians.  In  ordinary  times  men 
who  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  smite  each  other, 
rhetorically,  across  the  floor  of  the 
House,  think  it  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world, — after  they  have  voted 
against  each  other  in  the  division- 
lobbies — to  drive  together  from 
Palace  Yard  to  dine  at  the  club,  or 
visit  a  theatre,  or  to  mingle  together 
in  the  crowd  at  a  reception. 

No  doubt  many  people  who  take  the 
deepest  interest  in  politics, — excellent 
persons  in  their  way,  honest  and 
straightforward,  if,  perhaps,  imper- 
fectly trained  in  toleration — are 
suspicious  of  social  amenities  between 
political  opponents ;  and  they  often 
doubt,  as  Dodington  points  out  in 
his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
whether  there  is  any  reality  or 
sincerity  in  public  life  and  party 
controversy,  when  they  read  of 
members  of  opposing  parties  in 
Parliament  warmly  shaking  hands, 
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leaving  the  House  of  Commons  arm 
in  arm,  and  dining  together.  Politics 
are  real  and  earnest,  although  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  are  able  to  combine 
party  loyalty  with  private  friendship  ; 
and  while  there  have  been  striking 
and  dramatic  instances  of  the  mutual 
personal  hostility  of  political  anta- 
gonists, the  history  of  politics  happily 
shows  that  the  differences  of  the 
platform  and  the  forum  are  not  as 
a  rule  carried  into  private  life. 

One  of  the  most  bitter  feuds  in 
our  public  life  was  that  between 
Macaulay  and  Croker.  It  was  not 
only  political,  but  literary  and 
personal.  Macaulay,  who  was  first 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1830  as  a  Whig,  seems  to  have 
been  instantly  inspired  with  an 
antipathy  to  Croker,  who  had  sat  in 
Parliament  as  a  Tory  since  1807. 
This  feeling  of  aversion  was  deepened 
when  the  two  came  into  close  conflict 
on  the  first  Reform  Bill,  which  was 
introduced  in  March,  1831.  The 
most  able  and  argumentative  replies 
to  Macaulay 's  brilliant  and  rhetorical 
speeches  on  behalf  of  Reform  were 
delivered  by  Croker.  Macaulay  could 
have  afforded  to  regard  with  com- 
plaisance Croker's  attacks,  for  he 
was  the  recipient  of  congratulations 
on  his  success  from  members  of  all 
parties ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied. 
He  had  a  grudge  against  Croker 
for  having  cast  a  shadow  over  his 
oratorical  triumph,  and  he  determined 
to  avenge  himself  in  another  arena. 
The  form  his  revenge  took  is  familiar 
to  all  students  of  literary  history,  but 
it  is  a  long  lane  indeed  that  has  no 
turning.  Eighteen  years  after  the 
onslaught  on  Croker's  edition  of 
Boswell's  LIFE  OP  JOHNSON  in  THE 
EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  a  slashing  attack 
on  Macaulay's  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND 
appeared  in  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 
which  everyone  knew  to  be  the  work 
of  Croker.  Here  is  a  passage  from  it : 


Mr.  Macaulay's  historic  narrative  is 
poisoned  with  a  rancour  more  violent 
than  even  the  passions  of  the  time ;  and 
the  literary  qualities  of  the  work,  though 
in  some  respects  very  remarkable,  are 
far  from  redeeming  its  substantial  de- 
fects. There  is  hardly  a  page  —  we 
speak  literally,  hardly  a  page — that  does 
not  contain  something  objectionable 
either  in  substance  or  in  colour,  and  the 
whole  of  the  brilliant  and  at  first  capti- 
vating narrative  is  perceived  on  exam- 
ination to  be  impregnated  to  a  really 
marvellous  degree  of  bad  taste,  bad 
feeling,  and  we  are  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  adding — bad  faith. 

What  Macaulay  thought,  or  pre- 
tended to  think,  of  the  review  is 
shown  by  the  following  entry  in  his 
diary  in  April,  1849  : 

The  article  has  been  received  with 
general  contempt.  Really  Croker  has 
done  me  a  great  service.  He  has  written 
with  such  rancour  as  to  make  everybody 
sick.  I  could  almost  pity  him.  But  he 
is  a  bad,  a  very  bad,  man, — a  scandal  to 
politics  and  to  letters. 

We  have  to  thank  Croker  for 
having  elicited,  by  an  attack  in  THE 
QUARTERLY  REVIEW  on  Sir  James 
Stephen,  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  in  1839,  perhaps  the  most 
philosophic  view  of  the  vituperation 
and  calumny  of  public  men  by  public 
men  which  the  literature  of  politics 
affords.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  John 
Russell  Stephen  writes  : 

I  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  penalties 
for  the  situation  I  hold.  As  to  such  as 
are  exacted  of  me  by  THE  QUARTERLY 
REVIEW,  I  am  not  very  anxious  about 
them.  It  is  utterly  idle  to  attempt  in 
public  life  to  overtake  calumny  even 
when  a  man  holds  a  substantial  position 
with  a  right  of  self-defence.  When,  as 
in  my  case,  the  nature  of  his  office  is 
such  as  to  make  self-vindication  impos- 
sible, without  a  direct  breach  of  honour 
to  those  whom  one  serves,  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  expel  from  the  memory,  or  at 
least  from  the  recollection,  the  fact  that 
such  censures  are  published.  Or,  if  the 
remembrance  of  them  will  force  itself 
on  the  mind,  to  remember  also  how 
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utterly  insignificant  to  society  at  large, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  each  com- 
ponent member  of  society  is.  The 
difficulty  of  achieving  permanent  fame  is 
counterpoised  by  a  corresponding  diffi- 
culty in  attaining  to  permanent  or  wide- 
spread ignominy.  In  such  cases  as  this 
the  accuser,  the  accused,  and  the  accusa- 
tion, are  all  travelling  with  railway  speed 
to  oblivion. 

Lord  Cockburne  in  his  JOURNAL 
has  the  following  reference  to  Henry 
Brougham :  "  There  never  was  a 
direct  personal  rival,  or  one  who  was 
in  a  position  which,  however  re- 
luctantly, implied  rivalry,  to  whom 
he  had  been  just;  and  on  the  fact 
of  this  ungenerous  jealousy  I  do  not 
understand  that  there  is  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion."  Brougham,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  contributors  to  THE 
EDINBURGH  REVIEW  from  its  estab- 
lishment in  1802,  was  certainly  jealous 
of  the  distinction  which  Macaulay 
had  attained,  many  years  later,  by 
his  articles  in  the  famous  Whig 
periodical.  Arrogant  and  overbear- 
ing always,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  his  feelings  of  dislike  for  the 
brilliant  young  essayist  by  whom,  as  he 
anticipated,  he  was  about  to  be  over- 
shadowed. Macaulay  told  his  sister 
in  1831  of  Brougham's  distant  and 
sullen  demeanour  towards  him  : 

I  went  to  take  my  seat.  As  I  turned 
from  the  table  at  which  I  had  been  taking 
the  oaths  he  stood  as  near  to  me  as  you 
do  now  and  he  cut  me  dead.  We  never 
spoke  in  the  House,  excepting  once,  that 
I  can  remember,  when  a  few  words  passed 
between  us  in  the  lobby.  I  have  sat  close 
to  him  when  many  men  of  whom  I  knew 
nothing  have  introduced  themselves  to 
me  to  shake  hands  and  congratulate  me 
after  making  a  speech,  and  he  has  never 
said  a  single  word.  I  know  that  it  is 
jealousy,  because  I  am  not  the  first  man 
he  has  used  in  this  way.  During  the 
debate  on  the  Catholic  claims  he  was  so 
enraged  because  Lord  Plunket  had  made 
a  very  splendid  display,  and  because  the 
Catholics  had  chosen  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
instead  of  him  to  bring  the  Bill  forward, 
that  he  threw  every  difficulty  in  its  way. 


Sir  Francis  said  to  him,  "  Keally,  Mr. 
Brougham,  you  are  so  jealous  that  it  is 
impossible  to  act  with  you."  I  neve* 
will  serve  in  an  Administration  of  which 
he  is  the  head.  On  that  I  have  most 
firmly  made  up  my  mind.  I  don't  believe 
that  it  is  in  his  nature  to  be  a  month 
in  office  without  caballing  against  his 
colleagues. 

Brougham,  who  had  been  raised  to 
the  Peerage  in  1830,  was  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Grey  Ad- 
ministration, and  was  the  ablest  and 
most  resourceful  advocate  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832  in  its  stormy 
passage  through  the  hostile  House  of 
Lords.  In  1835  William  the  Fourth 
dismissed  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  in 
which  Brougham  still  occupied  the 
woolsack,  on  the  pretext  that  the 
succession  of  Lord  Althorp,  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  House 
of  Lords  as  Earl  Spencer,  rendered 
them  incapable  of  carrying  on  the 
Government.  However,  on  the  failure 
of  Peel  and  Wellington  to  form  an 
Administration,  Melbourne  was  soon 
recalled  to  power  again.  From  the 
Whig  Ministry  which  was  then  formed 
Brougham  was  excluded.  Melbourne 
would  have  nothing  further  to  do  with 
this  indiscreet,  untrustworthy,  over- 
bearing, if,  indeed,  not  crazy,  colleague. 
"  We  may,"  said  the  Prime  Minister  to 
his  friends,  "have  little  chance  of  being 
able  to  go  on  without  him  ;  but  to  go 
on  with  him  would  be  impossible." 
Brougham  shared  in  the  general  feel- 
ing that  his  exclusion  from  office  was 
really  due  to  the  King,  by  whom  he 
was  both  hated  and  feared,  and  there- 
fore, in  the  hope  of  favours  to  come, 
he  constituted  himself  the  protector 
and  defender  of  the  Government  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  His  services 
were  not  apparently  appreciated,  for 
we  find  him  thus  pouring  out  his 
grievances  in  a  letter  to  his  one 
steadfast  friend,  Lord  Spencer  : 

I  go  on  day  after  day  defending  them 
— their  only  speaker.  I  never  even  had 
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one  civil  word  from  one  of  them — not 
only  not  one  acknowledgment  in  speeches, 
while  they  loudly  praise  any  man  who 
makes  even  a  decent  speech  on  the 
enemy's  side.  But  I  don't  value  their 
praise.  Not  only  not  one  cheer  (there 
they  sit  dumb,  while  I  am  doing  their 
work,  which  they  can't  do  themselves) 
except  from  Holland,  who  cheers  every- 
body ;  but  what  really  is  inconvenient, 
and  hurts  them  as  much  as  me,  they 
never  beforehand  have  even  given  me 
one  hint  of  what  they  meant  to  do, 
though  every  clerk  in  the  office  knew  it, 
and  though  they  could  only  do  it  through 
me  and  my  friends. 

At  last  Brougham  was  convinced 
by  his  continued  exclusion  from  office, 
on  the  re- arrangement  of  the  Govern- 
ment following  on  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria  in  1837,  that  his 
ostracism  was  due  not  so  much  to 
the  resentment  of  the  late  King  but 
to  the  treachery,  as  he  regarded  it, 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party ; 
and  consequently  he  gave  himself  up 
to  wreaking  vengeance  upon  Mel- 
bourne, whom,  as  Prime  Minister,  he 
held  primarily  responsible  for  the 
slight  put  upon  him.  During  the 
first  session  of  Queen  Victoria's  first 
Parliament,  he  severely  criticised  the 
proposal  to  grant  an  annuity  of 
£30,000  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 
By  a  slip  of  the  tongue  he  called  her 
"the  Queen-Mother."  "The  mother 
of  the  Queen,"  interjected  Melbourne. 
"  I  admit  my  noble  friend  is  right," 
said  Brougham  :  and  eagerly  availing 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  assail  his 
"  courtly  foe,"  he  fiercely  continued  : 
"  On  a  point  of  this  sort  I  humble 
myself  before  my  noble  friend.  I 
have  no  courtier-like  cultivation.  I 
am  rude  of  ppeech.  The  tongue  of 
my  noble  friend  is  so  well  hung,  and 
so  well  attuned  to  courtly  airs,  that 
I  cannot  compete  with  him  for  the 
prize  which  he  is  now  so  eagerly 
struggling  to  win.  Net  being  given 
to  glozing  and  flattery,  I  may  say 
that  the  Duchess  of  Kent  (whether 


she  be  called  Queen-Mother  or  mother 
of  the  Queen)  is  nearly  connected  with 
the  throne ;  and  a  plain  man  like 
myself,  having  no  motive  but  to  do 
my  duty,  may  be  permitted  to  surmise 
that  any  additional  provision  for  her 
might  possibly  come  from  the  Civil 
List  which  you  have  so  lavishly 
voted."  Melbourne  in  the  course  of 
his  reply  said  :  "  What  is  meant  by 
attributing  to  me  a  tongue  well  hung, 
I  cannot  tell,  but  one  more  skilful  in 
egregious  flattery  than  that  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  I  have 
never  known."  Brougham  was  also 
a  master  of  vituperation.  He  cha- 
racterised Melbourne's  retaliation  as 
"  woman-like,  Billingsgate- woman-like, 
language." 

On  one  occasion  in  1838  after  a 
merciless  diatribe  by  Brougham 
against  the  Government,  Melbourne 
delivered  the  following  brief  but 
crushing  reply  :  "  My  lords,  you  have 
heard  the  eloquent  speech  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord, — one  of  the 
most  eloquent  speeches  he  ever  de- 
livered in  this  House — and  I  leave 
your  Lordships  to  consider  what  must 
be  the  nature  and  strength  of  the 
objections  which  prevent  any  Govern- 
ment from  availing  themselves  of  the 
services  of  such  a  man."  Melbourne 
was  believed  to  be  afraid  of  Broug- 
ham's terrible  powers  of  vituperation. 
But  when  Lord  John  Russell  once 
remonstrated  with  him  for  having 
allowed  an  attack  by  Brougham  on 
the  Government  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  pass  unnoticed,  he  replied  : 
"  The  fact  is,  my  dear  John,  the 
fellow  was  in  such  a  state  of  excite- 
ment that  if  I  had  said  a  word  to  him 
he  would  have  gone  stark,  staring 
mad." 

Lord  Spencer,  who  never  had  any 
love  for  office,  practically  withdrew 
from  public  life  on  his  elevation  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  "  You  must  be 
aware,"  he  once  wrote,  in  a  letter  to 
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Lord  Brougham,  "that  my  being  in 
office  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
misery  to  me.  I  am  perfectly  sure 
that  no  man  ever  disliked  it  to  such 
a  degree  as  I  do ;  and,  indeed  the 
first  thing  that  usually  comes  into  my 
head  when  I  wake  is  how  I  am  to 
get  out  of  it."  This  was  a  frame  of 
mind  which  Brougham  probably  found 
it  impossible  to  understand,  and  his 
friend's  refusal  to  become  an  active 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  drew 
from  him  the  following  wail  over  the 
ingratitude  he  met  with  in  public 
life: 

You  say  you  are  not  suited  to  the 
House  of  Lords — that  they  won't  like 
you,  etc.,  etc.  Am  I?  Ten  thousand 
times  less.  All  of  them  abhor  me — I 
don't  know  which  side  would  give  most 
to  hear  that  I  was  dead.  I  know  the 
Whigs  have  repaid  thirty  years'  devotion 
and  the  loss  (for  the  cause)  of  my  seat, 
when  I  had  power,  by  not  only  throwing 
me  overboard  when  my  back  was  turned, 
but  by  conspiring  to  assassinate  my 
character  in  every  foul  way  men  could 
devise,  when  not  one  of  them  had  the 
manliness  to  tell  me  up  to  this  hour  what 
I  had  done  to  displease  them.  All  this  I 
know — I  know  that  I  have  been  treated 
as  no  man  since  the  Athenian  Republic 
ever  yet  was  treated  ;  and  that  the  poor 
creatures  I  allude  to  not  having  courage 
to  murder  me  outright,  have  been  trying 
(weakly,  and  in  vain,  I  admit)  to  destroy 
my  force  and  influence  in  the  country — 
which  has  grown  under  these  bitter 
attacks. 

On  February  17th,  1843,  in  the 
debate  on  the  Address,  Cobden  spoke 
of  the  distress  which  prevailed  in  the 
country,  ascribing  it  to  the  high  price 
of  food  ;  and  referring  to  the  opposi- 
tion which  Peel  at  this  time  offered 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  he 
said :  "  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
honest  and  independent  member  to 
hold  the  right  hon.  gentleman  indi- 
vidually responsible  for  the  present 
state  of  the  country."  It  happened 
a  few  days  previously  that  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  Peel's  private  secretary,  had 


been  shot  in  Parliament  Street  by  a 
lunatic,  and  had  just  succumbed  to 
his  wound.  Peel  shared  in  the 
general  opinion  that  it  was  he  whom 
the  man  had  really  intended  to  mur- 
der ;  and  in  a  speech  of  great  passion, 
following  Cobden,  he  declared  in  a 
voice  broken  with  emotion  that  he 
would  never  be  influenced  by  me- 
naces, either  in  the  House  or  out  of 
the  House,  to  adopt  a  course  which 
he  considered  wrong.  Cobden  tried 
to  explain,  amid  the  angry  shouts  of 
Peel's  friends,  that  he  did  not  say 
he  held  the  Prime  Minister  personally 
responsible.  "You  did,"  shouted 
Peel  vehemently.  Cobden  again,  at 
the  close  of  the  debate,  stated  that 
he  had  meant  the  Government ;  and 
Peel  this  time  rather  coldly  accepted 
the  explanation.  At  a  public  meet- 
ing in  support  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Duties,  held  in  Covent  Garden 
some  days  subsequently,  Cobden  in  a 
bitter  speech  denounced  the  insinua- 
tion that  he  had  incited  to  Peel's 
assassination.  "I  should  forfeit  my 
own  respect,"  he  cried,  "if  I  ever 
exchanged  a  word  again  in  private 
with  the  right  hon.  gentleman." 

Disraeli  availed  himself  of  this 
painful  episode  to  make  an  attack  on 
Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Prime  Minister,  he  said,  had  recklessly 
accused  a  member  of  the  House  of 
abetting  assassination ;  but  Peel,  in- 
terposing at  once,  declared  that  his 
intention  on  February  17th  was  to 
unequivocally  relieve  Cobden  of  the 
imputation  which  by  misapprehension 
he  had  put  upon  him.  This  brought 
up  Cobden,  who  said  that  the  Prime 
Minister's  first  disavowal  was  not  as 
distinct  as  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  but 
it  had  now  been  explicitly  made,  and 
he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
express  his  own  regret  for  the  acri- 
monious terms  in  which  he  had  more 
than  once  referred  to  Peel.  The 
House  indulged  in  sympathetic  cheers, 
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as  it  always  does,  despite  its  tradi- 
tional weakness  for  personal  en- 
counters, when  misunderstandings  are 
cleared  up,  apologies  offered  and 
tendered,  and  antagonists  shake 
hands,  metaphorically,  across  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

A  few  months  later  the  Bill  repeal- 
ing the  Corn  Duties  became  law.  But 
on  the  very  day  it  passed  the  House 
of  Lords,  June  26th,  the  Government 
were  defeated  in  the  Commons  on  a 
Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland.  Disraeli, 
ever  harassing  Peel  on  the  flank, 
exulted  over  the  disaster  which  had 
befallen  his  erstwhile  patron  and 
leader.  "  'Tis  Nemesis  inspires  the 
debate,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  stamps 
with  the  stigma  of  Parliamentary 
reprobation  the  catastrophe  of  a 
sinister  career."  On  June  29th 
Peel  announced  the  resignation  of  the 
Government,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  dealing  with  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  pronounced  the  following 
magnanimous  eulogium  on  Cobden  : 

The  name  which  ought  to  be,  and  will 
be,  associated  with  the  success  of  those 
measures  is  the  name  of  one  who,  acting 
I  believe,  from  pure  and  disinterested 
motives,  has  with  untiring  energy  made 
appeals  to  our  reason,  and  has  enforced 
those  appeals  with  an  eloquence  the 
more  to  be  admired  because  it  was  un- 
affected and  unadorned — the  name  which 
ought  to  be  chiefly  associated  with  the 
success  of  those  measures  is  the  name  of 
Bichard  Cobden. 

Five  days  earlier,  in  a  private  letter 
to  Cobden,  he  had  written  in  a  similar 
strain  : 

If  you  were  aware  of  the  opinions  I 
have  been  expressing  during  the  last  two 
years  to  my  most  intimate  friends  in 
regard  to  the  purity  of  your  motives, 
your  intellectual  power,  and  ability  to 
give  effect  to  it  by  real  eloquence,  you 
would  share  in  my  surprise  that  all  this 
time  I  was  supposed  to  harbour  some 
hostile  personal  feeling  towards  you. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  reconcilia- 


tion between  Peel  and  Disraeli.  The 
latter,  however,  in  his  LIFE  OP  LORD 
GEORGE  BENTINCK,  published  in  1852, 
two  years  after  Peel's  death  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse  on  Constitution  Hill, 
described  the  man  whom  he  hac1 
pursued  so  implacably  as  "  the  greatest?-, 
parliamentarian  that  ever  lived." 
"  Peace  to  his  ashes  ! "  he  also  wrote. 
"  His  name  will  be  often  appealed  to 
in  that  scene  which  he  loved  so  well, 
and  never  without  the  homage  of  his 
opponents."  There  is  a  story  told 
that,  years  after,  Disraeli  explained  to 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  the 
motives  which  had  actuated  him  in 
attacking  her  father.  "  Do  you  know," 
said  he,  "  that  of  all  the  public  men 
of  my  time  your  father  was  the  man 
I  admired  most  1 "  "  You  took  an 
uncommonly  odd  way  of  showing 
your  admiration,"  was  the  answer. 
"A  very  natural  observation  for  his 
daughter  to  make,"  said  Disraeli ; 
"but  consider  my  position.  I  was 
ambitious,  I  was  poor  and  friend- 
less, and  I  belonged  to  a  despised 
race.  On  reflection  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  my  best  chance  was 
to  attach  myself  to  the  foremost  man 
of  the  time.  He  was  your  father. 
I  did  my  best  to  attach  myself  to  him 
as  a  friend,  and  he  spurned  me.  I 
was  therefore  obliged  to  attach  myself 
to  him  as  an  adversary." 

"Youth  will  be,  as  we  all  know, 
somewhat  reckless  in  assertion,  and 
when  we  are  juvenile  and  curly  one 
takes  a  pride  in  sarcasm  and  invec- 
tive." So  said  Disraeli  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  June  7th,  1859,  in 
the  course  of  an  attack  on  Sir  James 
Graham.  Two  nights  later  Graham 
replied.  "  The  right  hon.  gentleman," 
said  he,  "  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  one  might  lose  one's  curls  and 
still  retain  one's  taste  for  sarcasm. 
I  regard  him  as  the  Red 
Indian  of  debate,"  Graham  went  on 
to  say.  "  By  the  use  of  the  tomahawk 
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he  has  cut  his  way  to  power,  and  by 
a  recurrence  to  the  scalping  system 
he  hopes  to  prevent  the  loss  of  it." 

When  death  comes  to  a  great  Par- 
liamentarian the  sincerest  feelings  of 
sympathy  and  sorrow  are  always 
awakened  even  among  his  opponents. 
Thus  at  the  passing  of  Peel,  who 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life  had 
been  exposed  to  a  continuous  storm  of 
misrepresentation  and  obloquy,  there 
was  a  remarkable  outburst  in  praise 
of  the  departed  statesman  throughout 
the  land.  Monckton  Milnes  com- 
mented on  it  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
dated  July  20th,  1850.  "You  will 
have  been  struck  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  Peel's  death,"  he  writes. 
"  He  seems  to  have  been  as  much  of 
a  popular  hero  as  our  cold  natures 
are  capable  of  comprehending.  .  .  . 
But  the  real  triumph  was  the  com- 
plete suppression  of  Protectionist 
murmurs  ;  and  the  substitution  of  '  the 
man  who  loved  his  country  not  wisely 
but  too  well '  for  the  '  traitor  and 
destroyer.'"  It  was  characteristic  of 
Brougham  that  he  should  sneer  at  these 
generous  sympathies.  "  Brougham," 
says  Milnes,  "was  especially  angry, 
and  attributed  all  the  geme  to  the 
nature  of  the  accident  (which  had 
something  to  do  with  it)  and  went 
about  saying,  'Let  every  statesman 
take  care  and  ride  like  a  sack  and  he 
may  die  like  a  demigod.' " 

George  North,  son  of  Lord  North, 
the  Prime  Minister  in  whose  term  of 
office  the  disastrous  conflict  between 
the  American  Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country  arose,  met  young 
Pitt,  then  in  the  ranks  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, at  a  country  house.  "I  was 
sorry,"  he  wrote,  "  to  find  that  so  bad 
a  politician  was  so  very  pleasant  a 
man."  Happily  in  the  public  life  of 
this  country  personal  animosities 
rarely  accompany  political  differences. 
Our  controversies  on  party  questions, 
taking  them  all  in  all,  are  charac- 
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rised  by  good  temper,  courtesy,  and 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others  which 
are  sadly  lacking  in  foreign  lands. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  abroad  politicians 
feel  more  keenly  than  politicians  at 
home,  and  that  the  questions  which 
divide  them  cut  more  deeply  and 
widely  than  do  ours.  Happily,  also, 
men  who  abuse  each  other  as  politi- 
cians across  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons  are  often  on  the  closest 
terms  of  friendship.  Even  that 
master  of  unsparing,  and  too  often 
unscrupulous,  vituperation,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  had  personal  qualities 
which  endeared  him  even  to  those 
whom  he  abused.  In  the  session  of 
1837  there  was  a  violent  scene  in 
the  House  of  Commons  between 
Hughes  Hughes,  member  for  Oxford, 
and  O'Connell.  Hughes  charged 
O'Connell  with  having  in  a  public 
speech  recommended  that  a  death's 
head  and  cross-bones  should  be  painted 
on  the  doors  of  voters  who  did  not 
support  his  nominee  in  a  Parliamen- 
tary election  at  Cork.  "The  hon. 
gentleman  talks  about  heads,"  said 
O'Connell,  "but  his  head  is  a  calf's 
head."  The  retort  was  weak  for 
O'Connell,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  rudeness.  Yet,  the  day  after 
the  encounter,  Hughes  and  O'Connell 
were  seen  walking  arm  and  arm 
through  Whitehall  on  their  way  down 
to  the  House. 

As  another  illustration  of  that 
engaging  characteristic  of  our  public 
life,  the  meeting  on  friendly  terms  in 
social  intercourse  of  politicians  who 
storm  at  each  other  across  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  follow- 
ing story  told  by  Sir  William  Fraser 
is  worth  repeating : 

George  Smythe  told  me  some  interest- 
ing facts  on  a  matter  which  may  cause 
surprise, —  the  absolute  separation  of 
political  from  personal  feeling.  I  had 
expressed  to  him  my  wonder  at  seeing 
Disraeli  and  Lord  John  Russell,  very 
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shortly  after  an  embittered  controversy 
in  the  House,  chatting  together  with 
good-humoured  familiarity.  George 
Smythe  replied  :  "  The  fact  is,  Disraeli 
is  glad  to  find  some  one  with  brains  in 
his  skull :  there  are  not  a  great  many." 
And  he  added  that  at  the  tune  when  he 
himself  was  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  when  Lord  Derby's  attacks  upon 
his  chief,  Lord  Aberdeen,  were  most 
venomous,  and  of  daily  occurrence,  they 
dined  together  every  night ;  sometimes 
at  the  house  of  one,  and  sometimes  of 
the  other ;  sometimes  at  a  club ;  but 
their  evening  meal  was  always  taken 
together. 

The  diary  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the 
eminent  philanthropist  who  more 
than  any  man  improved  the  hard  con- 
ditions of  the  lives  of  our  toilers, 
affords,  however,  curious  proof  how 
some  men's  egotism  and  prejudices 
can  blind  them  to  the  excellent  per- 
sonal qualities  of  their  opponents.  As 
Lord  Ashley  he  was  for  many  years 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 14th,  1827,  we  find  him  writing  : 

I  am  too  bilious  for  public  life.  What 
I  suffer  from  the  brazen  faces  and  low 
insults  of  the  Radical  Party  1  I  am  not 
fit  for  then-  accursed  effrontery  which 
sneers  at  every  sentiment  of  a  gentleman, 
and  is  backed  by  the  applause  of  those 
who  pretend  to  education.  Hume's  con- 
duct to-night  was  over-disgusting,  and  so 
was  that  of  his  civilized  friends.  I 
should  have  stormed  in  madness  had  it 
been  against  myself.  I  am  not  fit  for 
the  House  of  Commons. 

And  yet  Hume's  offence  will  not 
seem  very  disgusting  to  most  of  us. 
He  had  merely  said  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  (who  had  declined  to  answer 
a  question)  :  "  The  noble  Lord  has  no 
right  to  expect  any  courtesy  from 
me  after  having  on  a  former  occasion 
so  notedly  declined  acting  as  a  gentle- 
man to  me."  Cries  of  "  Order,  order  !" 
arose,  and  the  Speaker  (Manners 
Sutton)  intervening  said :  "  The  hon. 
member  must  himself  feel  that  that 
observation  is  highly  disorderly,  and 


I  am  satisfied  he  could  not  have 
deliberately  intended  to  make  it." 
Hume  then  expressed  his  regret  for 
having  used  the  expression.  "  A  want 
of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  the  term  which  I  should 
perhaps  have  adopted,"  he  remarked. 

But  Ashley,  who  was  so  censorious 
as  to  the  demeanour  of  others  towards 
their  political  opponents,  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  most  acrimonious 
language  in  denouncing  those  with 
whom  he  was  himself  in  disagreement. 
Of  Peel  he  writes  in  1842  :  "All 
Peel's  affinities  are  towards  wealth 
and  capital.  What  has  he  ever  done 
or  proposed  for  the  working  classes  1 
Cotton  is  everything  ;  man  is  nothing." 
As  for  Lord  John  Russell,  he  was  a 
self-seeking  politician  ready  to  jeopar- 
dise everything  for  his  own  ambi- 
tion, to  be  classed  with  Peel  as 
"  the  most  criminal  of  mankind." 
"  D'Israeli,  Prime  Minister ! "  he 
wrote  in  1868. 

He  is  a  Hebrew ;  this  is  a  good  thing, 
He  is  a  man  sprung  from  an  inferior 
station  ;  another  good  thing  in  these 
days,  as  showing  the  liberality  of  our 
institutions.  "  But  he  is  a  leper," 
without  principle,  without  feeling, 
without  regard  to  anything  human 
or  divine  beyond  his  own  personal 
ambition.  He  has  dragged  and  will 
continue  to  drag  everything  that  is 
good,  safe,  venerable,  and  solid  through 
the  dust  and  dirt  of  his  own  subjects. 

In  1861  Lord  John  Russell  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  which  sug- 
gested to  Lord  Shaftesbury  the  fol- 
lowing agreeable  reflections.  "  Lord 
John  Russell  is  going  to  the  House  of 
Lords  !  Why  is  the  House  of  Lords 
to  be  made  the  London  Reformatory 
where  convicted  criminals  are  to  have 
another  chance?  Is  it  good  that  so 
tarnished  a  man  should  be  in  so 
brilliant  a  station  ? " 

It  was  not  until  his  political 
opponents  were  dead  that  Lord 
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Shaftesbury  would  grant  them  any 
virtue.  "  In  many  respects  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  his  generation. 
He  had  wonderful  qualities  of 
various  kinds  and  his  loss  is  great." 
Thus  he  wrote  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  bitter 
feelings  with  which  he  had  long 
regarded  Lord  Russell  were  also 
softened  in  the  presence  of  death. 
"  In  his  whole  course,"  was  his  com- 
ment when  Russell  was  borne  to  the 
grave  in  1878,  "to  have  done  much 
with  credit  and  nothing  with  dis- 
honour, and  so  to  have  sustained  and 
advanced  his  reputation  to  the  very 
end,  is  a  mighty  commendation." 

Mr.  John  Morley  in  his  LIFE  OP 
RICHARD  COBDEN  says  that  a  man 
who  enters  public  life  in  the  House 
of  Commons  must  be  prepared  for 
ungenerous,  unsparing,  and  fierce 
treatment.  Undoubtedly  in  the 
bitterness  of  party  conflict  indi- 
vidual politicians  often  say  hard  and 
cruel  things  of  each  other  ;  but  any- 
one who  has  had  any  experience  of  the 
House  of  Commons  must  admit  that 
in  its  collective  capacity,  despite  the 
conflicting  sympathies,  interests,  and 
prejudices  of  its  members,  it  is  most 
forbearing  towards  the  expression  of 
unpopular  views  and  opinions,  most 
generous  in  its  recognition  and  ap- 
plause of  ability,  no  matter  what  the 
party  or  cause  in  whose  interests  it 
may  be  displayed ;  and  that  it  has 
always  been  almost  entirely  free  from 
the  taint  of  that  rancorous  partisan- 
ship which,  in  some  other  lands, 
ignores  every  consideration  of  honour 
in  the  game  of  checkmating  opponents 
and  obtaining  office. 

To  young  men  of  talent,  especially, 
the  House  of  Commons  is  lavish  in 
its  words  and  deeds  of  encourage- 
ment. Lord  Palmerston  when  he 
was  twenty-five  years  old  in  1809 
became  Secretary  for  War  in  Spencer 
Percival's  Administration.  On  Febru- 


ary 27th,  1810,  in  reference  to  his 
introduction  of  the  Army  Estimates, 
he  wrote : 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  find  that 
I  got  through  the  business  in  a  manner 
that  was  generally  considered  very  satis- 
factory. My  friends  were,  of  course, 
bound  to  say  that  I  had  acquitted  myself 
well ;  but  I  have  received  expressions  of 
commendation  from  the  Opposition  which 
are  the  more  flattering  as  they  may  be 
considered  as  conveying  the  real  opinion 
of  those  from  whom  they  proceed. 
Windharn  was  pleased  to  make  honour- 
able mention  of  me  in  his  speech,  and, 
what  I  certainly  least  expected,  Whit- 
bread,  with  whom  I  had  never  before 
exchanged  a  word,  took  occasion,  as  I 
met  him  entering  the  House  yesterday, 
to  say  very  handsome  things  to  me  about 
perspicuity  and  information. 

But  Palmerston  himself,  as  years 
advanced,  could  say  very  unhandsome 
things  of  his  opponents  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  March,  1854,  John 
Bright,  who  strenuously  opposed  the 
Crimean  War,  called  attention  to  the 
bellicose  nature  of  the  speeches  de- 
livered at  a  public  banquet  at  Green- 
wich to  the  officers  of  the  Baltic  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  There  was  certainly  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  pulpit  in  the  tone  of 
the  criticism,  and  it  was  this,  no 
doubt,  which  impelled  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, who  was  then  Home  Secretary, 
to  begin  his  reply, — "  After  the  speech 
of  the  Hon.  and  the  Reverend  gentle- 
man." But,  though  Bright  was  at  the 
time  unpopular  in  the  House,  this 
violation  of  the  canons  of  good  taste 
excited  not  even  a  laugh  on  the 
Ministerial  -benches.  "  Palmerston 
did  himself  more  harm  in  three 
minutes "  wrote  Macaulay  in  his 
diary,  "  than  all  his  enemies  through- 
out the  world  have  been  able  to  do 
him  in  twenty  years.  I  came  home 
quite  dispirited."  Cobden  said,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  June  4th, 
1855,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
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many  speeches  against  the  Crimean 
"War,  that  although  he  was  a  peace 
man,  he  would  fight  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, or  if  he  were  unfit  for 
fighting,  he  would  attend  the  wounded 
in  the  hospitals.  This  declaration 
made  no  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
Lord  Palmerston  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  "Well," 
said  he,  with  rather  elephantine 
sarcasm,  "there  are  many  people  in 
this  country  who  think  that  the  party 
to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  belongs 
should  go  immediately  into  an  hospital 
of  a  different  kind,  and  which  I  shall 
not  mention."  It  is  interesting  to 
find  Disraeli,  that  adept  at  hurling 
"  the  contumelious  stone,"  complain- 
ing, a  few  weeks  later,  of  "  the 
patrician  bullying  of  the  Treasury 
Bench."  He  told  Palmerston,  amid 
loud  cheers,  that  he  had  used  lan- 
guage which  was  not  to  be  expected 
"  from  one  who  is  not  only  the  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is 
an  accident  of  life,  but  who  is  also  a 
gentleman." 

But  Cobden,  on  his  death-bed,  truly 
said  of  Palmerston,  "He  was  always 
a  generous  enemy."  Personalities 
were  in  his  eyes  a  legitimate  weapon 
in  political  warfare,  but  from  petty 
malice  he  was  entirely  free.  In  the 
session  of  1857  he  was  defeated  on 
a  vote  of  censure,  moved  by  Cobden, 
in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  affairs 
in  China ;  on  his  return  to  power  in 
1857  he  offered  Cobden  a  seat  in  his 
Cabinet.  Cobden  refused  the  offer, 
and  in  an  interview  with  Palmerston 
urged  the  claims  of  John  Bright  to 
office.  The  Prime  Minister  declared 
that  certain  speeches  by  Bright  had 
made  his  inclusion  in  the  Government 
impossible.  "  He  carefully  avoided 
personalities,"  said  Cobden  in  exonera- 
tion of  his  friend.  "It  is  not  per- 
sonalities that  are  complained  of," 
replied  Palmerston ;  "a  public  man  is 
right  in  attacking  persons.  But  it  is 


his  attacks  on  classes  that  have  given 
offence  to  powerful  bodies,  who  can 
make  their  resentment  felt."  Once 
in  the  House  of  Commons  Bright  held 
up  one  of  Lady  Palmerston's  cards 
of  invitation,  saying,  "  These  are  the 
means  by  which  the  noble  Viscount 
attracts  support."  What  Palmerston 
felt  is  not  known,  but  the  House 
showed  its  resentment  by  its  chilling 
silence. 

But  if  there  be  in  political  strife 
a  good  deal  of  unsparing,  and  at  times 
unscrupulous,  abuse  of  opponents,  our 
public  men  have  always  displayed  a 
fine  emulation  in  tendering  sympathy 
to  their  adversaries  in  times  of  private 
trouble  and  affliction.     Even  Croker, 
the  most  bitter  and  unpopular  politi- 
cian of  his  day,  basked  in  the  sun- 
shine   of    this    generous    disposition. 
In  a  letter  written  shortly  before  his 
death    in    1857    he   said:     "I    have 
been  once  to  see  the  new  House  of 
Lords     and     while     I     was      there, 
Brougham,   I    think   first,    and    then 
Monteagle    spied    me   out   and    came 
down  to  the  Bar  to  shake  hands  with 
me  (it  was  since  the  beginning  of  my 
illness)  and,  indeed,  I  think  half  the 
house,    or   more,    did     me   the    same 
civility."    Most  of  the  Peers  who  thus 
greeted  him  were  old  opponents  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     Gladstone  said 
of    Disraeli   and    himself  that   "  they 
were    divided    by   longer   and    larger 
differences  than  perhaps  ever  separated 
two    persons    brought   into    constant 
contact  in  the  transaction  of  public 
business,"  and  many  and  bitter  were 
their   personal   conflicts.     But    when 
Parliament  met  on  November   19th, 
1867,  the  devoted  and  admirable  wife 
of  Disraeli  was  lying  seriously  ill  and 
Gladstone,    in    the    opening   sentence 
of  his  speech  on  the  Address,  giving 
eloquent  expression  to  the  sympathy 
of  all  parties,  declared  that  he  should 
not  on   that  occasion  raise  any  con- 
troversial   question    with   the   leader 
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of  the  House.  "The  scene  in  the 
House,"  wrote  Lord  Hough  ton  to  his 
wife,  "  was  very  striking — Dizzy  quite 
unable  to  retain  his  tears." 

On  May  9th,  1881,  Gladstone, 
moving  that  a  statue  be  erected  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  said  towards  the  end  of  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  his  departed 
rival : 

There  is  much  error  and  misappre- 
hension abroad  as  to  the  personal  senti- 
ments that  prevail  between  men  who  are 
divided  in  politics.  Their  words  must 
necessarily  from  time  to  time  be  sharp ; 
their  judgments  may  occasionally,  may 
warrantably,  may  necessarily,  be  severe  ; 
but  the  general  idea  of  persons  less  in- 
formed than  those  within  the  Parliamen- 
tary circle  is  that  they  are  actuated 
towards  one  another  by  sentiments  of 
intense  antipathy  or  hatred.  I  wish  to 
record  in  this  place,  and  at  this  hour,  my 
firm  conviction  that  in  all  the  judgments 
ever  delivered  by  the  late  Lord  Beacons- 
field  on  myself  he  was  never  actuated  by 
sentiments  of  personal  antipathy. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  following 
immediately  after  Gladstone  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion,  said  amid  the 
loud  cheers  of  the  House  :  "  A  monu- 
ment of  higher  character  than  any 
that  could  be  carved  in  stone  and 
marble  has  been  already  erected  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  speech  to 
which  we  have  just  listened." 

During  the  Easter  recess  in  1878 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  than  whom  per- 
haps no  man  in  public  life  has  been 
the  subject  of  more  abuse  and  calumny 
from  all  parties,  was  thrown  from  his 
carriage  and  broke  his  leg.  He  re- 
appeared in  the  House  on  May  23rd, 
"  Was  cheered,"  he  writes  in  his  diary, 
"  as  I  hobbled  in,  and  Northcote  and 
many  others  kindly  asked  after  me." 
When,  in  1877,  W.  H.  Smith  was 
promoted  from  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  to  be  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  Conservative  Ad- 
ministration, he  received  the  follow- 


ing letter  from  the  front  Opposition 
bench : 

I  have  heard  your  writ  moved  to-day 
with  great  satisfaction  and  greeted  it 
with  an  approving  cheer.  No  one  has 
better  earned  and  deserved  the  great  post 
which  you  have  reached  in  a  compara- 
tively short  Parliamentary  career.  Your 
opponents  no  less  than  your  friends  sym- 
pathise in  your  well-merited  success,  and 
none  more  amongst  them  than, 

Yours  sincerely,  W.  V.  HAKCOUKT. 

Lyon  Playfair  was  Chairman  of 
Committees  in  the  Parliament  of 
1880-85  which  passed  two  Irish  Coer- 
cion Acts, — the  Protection  of  Person 
and  Property  Act  in  1881,  and  the 
Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  in  1882. 
The  proceedings  in  Committee  on  both 
measures  were  extremely  stormy.  One 
night,  in  Committee  on  the  second 
Bill,  Playfair  suspended  eighteen  of 
the  most  prominent  Irish  Obstruc- 
tionists. "  I  was  assailed  in  the 
Press  in  unmeasured  terms  for  my 
arbitrary  conduct,"  he  wrote  in  his 
diary.  "  Curiously  enough  the  mem- 
bers who  were  most  kind  to  me  on 
this  occasion  were  the  very  men  whom 
I  had  suspended.  Both  by  private 
letter  and  by  speech  in  the  House  the 
Irish  members  expressed  their  strong 
confidence  in  my  fairness,  patience, 
and  impartiality." 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who,  like 
all  public  men,  felt  the  cruel  unkind- 
ness  of  party  criticism  at  times,  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  1876  :  "Case-hardened 
as  I  am  myself,  and  accustomed  to 
the  injustices  and  discouragements 
which  a  public  man  has  to  undergo, 
I  can  recall  many  occasions  on  which 
I  have  felt,  as  keenly,  perhaps,  as 
you  now  feel,  the  bitterness  of  official 
life."  But  he  also  experienced  the 
generosity  and  sympathy  which  per- 
meate our  public  controversies.  He 
had  led  the  Conservative  Opposition 
in  the  Parliament  of  1880-85.  After 
the  defeat  of  Gladstone's  Government, 
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and  while  Lord  Salisbury  was  forming 
his  first  short-lived  Administration, 
there  was  a  feeling  among  the  Con- 
servatives that  Northcote  should  be 
made  a  peer  in  order  that  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  might  lead  the 
House  of  Commons.  "  With  some 
it  is  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  me,"  wrote 
Northcote  in  his  diary  on  June  13th, 
1885  ;  "with  others  it  is  anxiety  for 
my  health."  However,  he  decided  to 
accept  the  peerage,  and  the  fact  was 
made  public.  "To  the  House  at  4 
o'clock."  he  wrote  a  few  days  later. 
"  A  most  remarkable  reception  when 
I  entered.  It  was  difficult  to  say 
which  side  cheered  me  most."  That 
was  his  last  night  in  the  House  of 
Commons  :  "I  have  sat  in  it  rather 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  it  has 
become  part  of  my  life,"  he  said  wist- 
fully. In  the  following  year  Lord 


Iddesleigh,  as  he  then  was,  was  pre- 
sented by  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  of  Commons  with  a  service 
of  plate  engraved  with  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  principal  statesmen  with 
whom  he  had  been  associated,  as  a  testi- 
monial to  his  kindliness  and  gentleness, 
and  to  his  honesty  of  purpose. 

"  Never  assume,"  said  Cobden  once, 
"  that  the  motives  of  the  man  who  is 
opposed  to  you  in  policy  or  in  argu- 
ment are  one  whit  less  pure  and  dis- 
interested than  your  own."  The 
general  recognition  of  this  principle 
of  conduct  in  politics  perhaps  best 
explains  the  amenities  of  our  public 
life.  And  with  it  has  always  pre- 
vailed the  wholesome  conviction  that 
our  statesmen  are  guided  by  the  sin- 
cere and  dominant  sentiment,  each 
according  to  his  lights,  of  devotion 
and  duty  to  the  State. 
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THE     FLAME-FLOWER. 

OH,  rich  is  the  red  of  the  roses  that  twine  on  the  walls  of  home, 

And  rich  is  the  red  of  the  westering  sun  as  it  falls  on  the  white  sea-foam, 

And  the  red  rose-lips  of  a  maiden  are  fair  for  a  man  to  see, — 

But  red  in  the  river-timber  is  blooming  the  rose  for  me. 

She  wakes  from  her  leaf  in  the  mulga,  her  bud  in  the  smoke-wreaths  brown, 
To  burst  in  a  hundred  blossoms  of  light  so  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down, 
To  break  in  a  thousand  petals  and  scatter  her  shafts  a-far, 
With  mock  at  the  moon  for  a  rival  and  scorn  of  the  pale  white  star. 

No  flower  in  the  Bush  has  her  beauty,  no  plant  on  the  plains  has  her  charm  ; 
She  is  broad  as  the  blue  gum's  shoulder  and  tall  as  the  blood  wood's  arm ; 
Proud  as  a  queen  in  her  crimson  she  tosses  her  head  to  the  night 
For  a  queen  in  the  world's  rose-garden  is  the  rose  of  the  Campfire  Light ! 

When  night  cometh  up  on  the  mountain  the  waratah  yieldeth  her  place  ; 
But  it  is  not  for  fear  of  the  darkness  the  hill-flower  hideth  her  face, 
For  she  saw  the  smoke-buds  in  the  twilight  unfolding  to  life,  and  she  knows 
That  the  night  in  his  silence  is  waiting  to  kneel  to  this  rival  red  rose. 

The  dark  setteth  cushions  of  velvet  to  lay  her  a  rest  for  her  head, 
And  wide  cloth  o'  gold  lies  the  heaven  to  catch  her  blown  leaves  that  are  shed  ; 
The  tired  driven  cattle  have  stretched  them  beside  her  with  mutter  and  moan, 
And  the  restless,  the  reckless,  the  rovers,  have  bared  their  wild  hearts  to  her 
own. 


Here  Earth  from  her  slumber  is  waking,  love-wedded  to  June  with  a  dower 
Of  softest  west  winds  in  the  lilac  and  deftest  brown  bees  on  the  flower  ; 
And  wistful-eyed  lilies  lean  toward  me  with  gold-ringed  fingers  of  white, — 
But  my  heart's  with  the  royal  red  roses  that  flush  the  long  lanes  of  the  night. 

Her  glow  is  a  warmth  to  my  comrades,  her  light  in  true  eyes  is  a-shine, 
And  I  would  I  could  clasp  her  and  hold  her,  that  blushing  rose-lover  of  mine  ! 
But  she  flames  to  the  Cross,  and  I  wonder  if,  there  in  the  darkness  apart, 
She  dreams  that  one  rover  who  loved  her  is  wearing  her  next  to  his  heart ! 

WILL  H.  OGILVIE. 
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THE   MADNESS   OF   THE   MOUNTAINS. 


THE  mountains  had  always  been 
her  foes;  she  had  hated  them  as 
fiercely,  as  strongly,  as  her  husband 
and  her  child  had  loved  them.  As 
for  the  child,  it  was  only  natural, 
perhaps,  that  to  him  they  should  be 
friends  when  one  remembers  how  they 
stood  out  prominent  from  among  his 
earliest  memories,  and  how  each  suc- 
ceeding year  had  welded  them  into 
a  part  of  his  life.  His  father,  an 
enthusiastic  and  expert  climber,  had 
taught  him  his  first  lessons  in  moun- 
tain-lore at  an  age  when  most  boys 
are  intent  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance 
with  the  topmost  boughs  of  moderate 
sized  trees,  and  the  mother  had  sat 
by  and  shuddered. 

Her  boy  had  been  born  among 
the  mountains.  For  three  days  and 
nights  the  woman,  awaiting  her  de- 
liverance, had  watched  for  the  return 
of  her  husband  from  a  difficult  and 
perilous  ascent.  Three  days  and 
nights  she  had  kept  vigil,  apprehend- 
ing dangers  from  avalanche,  couloir, 
crevasse ;  she  did  not  know  what 
most  to  fear  where  all  was  terrible 
and  terrifying.  At  the  end  of  those 
nightmare  days  they  had  brought  to 
her  tidings  of  an  accident;  men  were 
bearing  home  the  injured  and  the 
dead. 

She  had  no  friends  in  the  place, 
barely  an  acquaintance.  A  few  of 
the  shop-women  and  one  or  two  inn- 
keepers knew  her  as  the  wife  of  the 
famous  Gregory  Holt,  and  would  bow 
to  her  when  she  passed  ;  and  there 
was  an  old  woman  in  the  little  hut  on 
the  glacier  road,  who  sold  the  milk  of 
goats,  with  whom,  pausing,  she  some- 
times exchanged  a  few  words.  She 


was  quite  alone,  but  her  husband  had 
never  considered  her  loneliness  when 
he  went  on  his  mountaineering  ex- 
peditions. 

She  waited,  pacing  the  narrow, 
rapidly  filling  streets  of  the  little 
Swiss  town.  All  the  inhabitants  and 
all  the  visitors  seemed  thronging  the 
uneven  ways,  their  faces  turned  east- 
ward, eager  for  the  first  sound,  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  returning  search- 
party.  Hotel-keepers  stood  about  in 
groups,  talking  gravely,  interrogating 
heavy-looking,  taciturn  guides  ;  people 
nudged  one  another,  pointing  her  out 
as  a  prominent  figure  in  the  coming 
drama.  "  Poor  thing,  poor  thing," 
she  heard  whispered  in  many  lan- 
guages, but  she  scarce  realised  that 
the  words  referred  to  herself. 

A  tall  young  clergyman,  pale,  ner- 
vous, black-frocked,  crossed  over  from 
one  of  the  inn-yards  and  paused  be- 
fore her.  "Can  I  do  anything  for 
you?"  he  began,  and  she  wondered 
why  his  voice  shook. 

"Is  he  alive ? "  she  asked. 

He  did  not  know ;  no  one  knew. 
"  We  must  hope  for  the  best,"  he 
said. 

"Is  he  alive  1 "  she  repeated. 

"  God  in  His  mercy,"  began  the 
young  man,  and  the  woman  laughed. 
"  God  in  His  mercy  made  this  hell," 
she  said,  meaning  the  mountain-lands. 
The  clergyman  retreated,  falling  back 
on  the  little  cluster  of  English  men 
and  women  who  had  urged  him  to 
offer  words  of  comfort.  "  The  poor 
lady's  mind  is  unhinged,  God  help 
her,"  he  said,  and  again  the  murmur 
went  through  the  waiting  crowd : 
"  Poor  woman,  poor  young  thing  !  " 
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At  every  window  a  face  could  be 
seen.  To  her  it  seemed  as  though 
the  whole  world  were  composed  of 
white  buildings,  green-shuttered,  deep- 
roofed,  and  at  every  window  a  face 
looking  eastward.  And  the  people 
in  the  streets  looked  eastward,  east- 
ward whence  the  show  would  come. 

Up  and  down  the  congested  street 
she  paced,  the  others  falling  back  to 
let  her  pass ;  minutes  elapsed  and 
hours  before  the  measured  tramp  of 
men  marching  in  accord  fell  upon 
her  straining  ears.  Was  he  among 
the  injured  or  the  dead  ?  None  could 
answer.  A  great  hush  had  fallen 
on  the  waiting  crowds,  a  strange 
affrighted  silence  in  anticipation  of 
the  approaching  tragedy.  Onward  it 
came,  nearer,  nearer,  that  slow  shuffl- 
ing tread,  while  the  silence  grew 
more  intense  for  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  were  trying  to  hold  their 
breath.  What  were  they  bringing  to 
her?  An  agonising  injured  man  ?  A 
crushed  and  mangled  thing?  Sick 
with  terror,  fearful  of  what  she 
might  see,  back  to  her  lodgings  she 
stumbled  to  prepare  for  the  best,  to 
be  ready  for  the  worst. 

He  was  alive  :  he  had  miraculously 
escaped  with  injuries  of  no  vital  im- 
portance ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion,  the  relief,  the  agitation,  her 
child  had  been  born. 

When  still  a  little  boy  his  mother 
had  often  told  him  of  those  days  of 
agony.  "  Do  not  climb,"  she  would 
pray ;  but,  what  was  the  use  ?  When 
she  saw  his  eyes  turn  to  the  moun- 
tains, when  she  noted  how  he  hung 
on  every  syllable  of  his  father's  tales, 
realising  the  futility  of  her  prayer  she 
would  sigh  adding  :  "  Do  not  marry. 
Do  not  darken  a  woman's  life  with 
the  sickening  fear  and  suspense.  Do 
not  break  a  woman's  heart."  And 
Adrian,  with  the  scorn  of  petti- 
coated  creatures  born  of  the  mascu- 
line aspirations  of  a  few  summers, 


would  retort :  "I  don't  want  to  be 
bothered  with  women ;  they're  no 
good  for  climbing ;  they're  too  soft." 

Adrian    was     fourteen    when    his 
mother     died.       She     had     endured 
enough.       Every   summer,  through  a 
decade  and  a  half  of  married  life,  she 
had    remained    below   in    the    little 
Alpine    villages    while    her   husband 
took  his  pleasure  on  the  giant  peaks. 
What   she  endured  no   one  but   her 
Creator  knew,  and   Him    she  almost 
believed  to  be  blind,  or  asleep,  or  gone 
on    a    journey ;    she    could    scarcely 
imagine  that  One  seeing  her  sufferings 
could  be  indifferent  to  them.     Crouch- 
ing  huddled    up    in  a  corner  of  her 
bed-chamber,    a  slight    girlish    figure 
with  colourless  face  and  forlorn  blue 
eyes,   the    din    of  the  torrent,  noisy, 
brawling,    insistent   in  her   ears,   she 
had  listened,  every  nerve  and  muscle 
tense,  for  the  boom  of  the  gun  signify- 
ing   that    the     climbers     had     been 
perceived    on    the    summit   by    those 
watching  through  the  telescopes  below. 
How    she    loathed    those    telescopes 
planted  in  the  hotel  gardens  ;  how  she 
hated  the  tourists  who  paid  their  fifty 
centimes  for  the   privilege   of   gazing 
at  the    spectacle    provided    for    their 
entertainment, — the  spectacle  of  three 
stalwart   men    clinging  with    ice-axe 
and  crampon  to  the  face  of  the  smooth 
ice-wall,   where   one   slip,    one   slight 
error  in   judgment  might  hurl  them 
all  to  a  ghastly  death  thousands  of 
feet     below.      To     her    unreason    it 
seemed    as   though    these    sight-seers 
gloated  over  the  perils    her  husband 
was  facing  and  she  grew  to  hate  the 
women  clad  in  ill-fitting  garments,  flat- 
chested,  wide-waisted,  who  called  out 
excited,  their   sun-burned  faces  glued 
to    the    lens,    that    they    could    see 
the  ice-axes  flash  in  the  sun  and  the 
dust     of     the    wind-driven     snow, — 
hated  them  as   she   hated    the   men, 
Norfolk-suited,     collarless,     unkempt, 
who  talked  big  of  ascents   they  had 
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never  made   and   lightly   of   dangers 
they  had  never  encountered. 

For  the  most  part  she  lived  in  her 
own  rooms.  Outside  was  full  of 
horrors :  the  shops  with  stands  of 
alpen-stocks  in  the  doorways ;  with 
chamois-horns,  carvings  in  wood,  and 
niggardly  bunches  of  drooping  edel- 
weiss ;  with  eternal  photographs  of 
ice-peak  and  glacier,  mauvais  pas,  and 
roped  figures  crossing  impossible  yawn- 
ing chasms.  Yet  she  could  not  with- 
stand the  temptation  of  looking  into 
their  windows,  her  eyes  ever  morbidly 
seeking  those  more  ghastly  scenes, — 
swathed  corpses  of  ill-fated  adven- 
turers being  drawn  over  the  merciless 
snow,  across  jagged  seracs,  back  to 
the  little  village  for  decent  Christian 
burial.  Christian !  merciful  God  ! 
And  this  was  a  Christian  land  ! 

The  churchyard  was  terrible  also, 
yet  it  held  a  grim  fascination  for  her. 
She  knew  by  heart  each  headstone, 
each  graven  word  that  related  to  the 
tragedy  of  her  life-long  fear.  Perished 
on  Mont  Mane, — Lost  on  the  Wetter- 
horn, — Killed  by  an  avalanche  on  the 
Jungfrau, — Lost  in  a  storm  while 
ascending  the  Grand  Combin, — 
Perished  on  the  Aletsch  Glacier  :  there 
were  so  many  and  it  was  always  the 
same  tale.  Indeed,  she  could  have 
taken  one  into  the  burial-ground 
of  almost  any  climbing  centre  in 
Switzerland  or  Savoy  and  have  led 
him,  unfaltering,  from  grave  to  grave 
where  slumbered  the  victims  of  this 
unaccountable  madness  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  churchyard  was  terrible,  yes ; 
but  it  pleased  her  to  gather  the  wild- 
flowers  from  the  sunny  slopes  and 
from  the  shady  woods  and  to  lay 
them  in  clusters  on  those  untimely 
graves.  She  would  spend  most  of 
the  time  when  she  was  out  of  doors 
mounting  guard,  as  it  were,  over  one 
sleeper  or  another.  She  would  spell 
out  the  indistinct  inscriptions,  their 


names,  their  ages,  with  the  brief 
record  of  their  death ;  she  would 
wonder  over  their  lives,  their  homes, 
what  manner  of  men  they  had  been 
and  whom  they  had  left  desolate  ;  she 
would  weave  a  romance  about  them, 
grow  absorbed  in  their  personality, 
their  hopes,  their  aims,  always  to  be 
brought  up  by  that  terrible,  merciless 
sentence, — Perished  on  the  mountains. 
In  the  little  graveyard  at  Grindel- 
wald  there  were  two  lines  on  a  head- 
stone that  would  lure  her  back  over 
and  over  again,  that  seemed  amid  all 
the  record  of  woe  and  disaster  to 
reach  forth  to  her  some  faint  glim- 
mering of  comfort  and  strength. 
Adrian  remembered  often,  as  a  child, 
pulling  at  her  skirts  to  drag  her  away 
from  the  spot,  and  when  at  last  he 
had  succeeded,  she  would  walk  beside 
him  down  the  narrow  path  with  a 
rare  smile  upon  her  face  while  her 
lips  would  still  repeat, 

Dort  werd  ich  Das  im  Liclit  erJcennen 
Was  hier  auf  Erde  dunJtel  sail. 

The  groups  of  guides  at  the  street- 
corners  made  her  shudder.  She 
would  fain  have  killed  them  with 
her  own  frail  hands  that  they  might 
no  longer  carry  on  their  murderous 
calling  ;  gladly,  had  she  possessed  the 
means,  would  she  have  given  them 
handfuls  of  gold  to  bribe  them  away, 
out  of  the  land,  out  of  the  path  of 
her  adventurous  husband.  Sometimes 
she  would  go  to  visit  their  women- 
kind,  but  there  she  got  but  little  con- 
solation. It  was  a  hard  life,  yes,  and 
there  were  accidents  ;  perilous,  truly, 
and  therefore  the  pay  was  good. 
Some  were  widows,  alas  !  le  bon  Dieu 
permitted  it ;  but  it  was  a  good  trade, 
paying  well  in  fair  seasons  and  the^  > 
men  loved  the  mountains  and  '**&&' 
familiar  with  them.  And  if  omy 
le  bon  Dieu  would  send  them  a  fine 
season,  there  would  be  much  gold  to 
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earn  and  the  husbands  would  not  be 
idle  many  days.  Next  year  the  eldest 
son  would  be  enrolled  a  qualified 
guide ;  he  was  finishing  his  time  as 
porter  now. 

They  did  not  understand ;  they 
did  not  see  the  wickedness,  the  sense- 
lessness of  it  all  and  the  criminal 
waste.  She  would  go  back  to  the 
little  chamber  whose  windows  looked 
out  on  to  the  white  noisy  torrent 
that  came  straight  from  the  glaciers, 
and  would  curse  this  rock-bound 
country  and  the  green,  flower-laden 
Alps,  and  the  dazzling  snow-peaks 
above  the  rocky  needle-ranges, — would 
curse  them  as  she  clenched  her  feeble 
hand  realising  to  the  full  her  absolute 
helplessness,  the  unutterable  tragedy 
of  her  anxious  fear-ridden  life. 

Sometimes,  from  behind  the  stiff 
starched  curtains  of  the  sleeping-room, 
she  would  watch  the  early  start  of 
a  party  intent  on  the  ascent  of 
a  certain  peak :  the  strong  sinewy 
guides  with  coils  of  stout  new  rope 
and  solid  ice-axes ;  the  porters  adjust- 
ing their  loads ;  their  employers, 
light-hearted,  eager  Englishmen  for 
the  most  part,  burdened  with  the 
latest  whims  in  boots  and  equipment, 
impatient  for  the  start.  She  would 
ask  herself  if  all  these  men  were  fools, 
absolute,  useless  fools  and  imbeciles. 
She  would  creep  back  to  bed  and  lie 
still  until  daylight,  following  them  in 
imagination  through  the  successive 
stages  of  the  ascent :  did  she  not 
know  them  by  heart  ?  Had  she  not 
listened  to  the  tale  over  and  over 
again,  with  always  the  same  sickening 
horror  ? 

She  would  watch  them  crawl  up 
and  up,  clinging  now  to  the  bare  face 
of  the  rock  which  offered  no  hold  for 
hand  or  foot,  crossing,  crab-wise, 
treacherous  ice-bridges,  moving  up- 
ward, ever  slowly,  painfully  upward. 
And  she  would  see  them  falling 
falling  through  the  air,  until  they 


lay  a  crumpled  heap,  twisted  out  of 
all  human  shape  at  the  bottom  of 
crevasse  or  ravine.  Or  they  would 
be  overtaken  by  a  loosened  boulder 
and  crushed  by  it  as  easily  as  is  the 
shell  of  an  egg.  Again,  they  would 
be  enveloped  by  cloud  and  mist,  and 
would  wander  lost,  exhausted,  until 
they  had  not  strength  even  to  keep 
their  footing,  and  so  would  go  falling 
through  the  snow-weighted  air,  down, 
down,  down.  It  was  by  a  supreme 
effort  only  that  she  did  not  scream  as 
she  lay.  Clasping  her  thin  nervous 
hands  and  burying  her  face  in  the 
pillow,  she  would  ask  almost  fiercely 
of  God  why  these  things  were  allowed ; 
why — why  1  Had  He  no  use  for  those 
strong-limbed  men,  no  mercy  for  their 
miserable  women  1 

Her  hatred  of  the  mountain-land 
grew  to  be  a  passion,  a  monomania. 
From  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
early  days  of  September  her  life  was 
one  successive  Reign  of  Terror.  For 
the  rest  of  the  year  at  home  in 
London,  the  memory  of  the  summer's 
anxiety  had  not  time  to  fade,  before 
with  the  approach  of  spring,  the 
dread  of  the  next  holiday's  torture 
possessed  her.  It  was  verily  a  pos- 
session ;  she  thought  of  nothing,  feared 
nothing,  perhaps  lived  for  nothing  else. 

In  her  early  married  days  when 
the  child  had  been  born,  she  had 
turned  her  eyes  from  the  Swiss  doc- 
tor's kindly  face  with  a  sob.  Why,  oh 
why,  had  it  not  been  a  girl  ?  A  girl 
might  have  been  left  with  her,  but 
a  boy  !  Would  he  too  go  the  way  of 
his  father  ?  Would  she  have  a  double 
fear,  a  twofold  torture  instead  of  the 
one  ?  Surely  it  would  be  simpler  far 
to  die,  to  be  out  of  it  all.  But  then 
had  come,  to  lure  her  back  to  life, 
the  thought  of  the  one  thing  still 
worth  living  for.  She  would  teach 
the  child  to  hate  and  dread  the 
mountains  as  much  as  she  hated  and 
dreaded  them. 
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Fond  delusive  hope  to  crumble 
soon  away  !  Born  among  the  moun- 
tains, spending  the  happy  summer 
days  in  the  high  altitudes  of  the 
Swiss  valleys,  with  sun-burned  peasant 
children  for  merry  playmates,  small 
wonder  that  little  Adrian  came  to 
be  as  lithe  and  active,  as  surefooted 
as  they.  "  The  boy  will  make  a 
climber,"  his  father  had  said  when 
he  was  barely  seven ;  and  his  mother 
had  clutched  the  child  fiercely  to  her 
heart. 

Nevertheless  she  had  foreseen  it 
all  along.  What  else  would  happen  1 
Was  not  her  life  one  long  mockery, 
one  ceaseless  barren  prayer?  Had 
she  not  prayed  daily,  hourly,  batter- 
ing the  gates  of  Heaven,  that  her 
husband's  thoughts  and  heart  might 
be  turned  from  the  mountains,  and 
had  not  his  passion  for  them  increased 
steadily  with  every  succeeding  year  ? 
Verily  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
God  of  her  childhood  who  answered 
prayers  was  only  one  more  of  the 
many  pleasant  myths  of  her  nursery 
days. 

And  Gregory  Holt  never  guessed. 
He  was  a  careless  man,  selfish  and 
thoughtless  up  to  that  point  to  which 
timid  tender  women  of  her  type 
render  their  men-folk  selfish.  He  was 
not  harsh  nor  unloving ;  he  was  fond 
of  the  little  silent  mother  of  his  child; 
in  the  vocations  of  wife  and  mother 
he  thought  her  admirable ;  he  did  not 
see  that  anything  further  was  required 
of  her  ;  he  did  not  suppose  that  her 
opinion  on  outside  subjects  was  of 
value,  and  probably  he  was  right. 
He  knew  that  she  disliked  his  climb- 
ing, and  that  she  was  afraid  on  his 
account ;  but  he  considered  that  also 
was  natural,  commendable  even,  bear- 
ing testimony,  surely,  to  her  tender 
qualities  of  womanhood.  And  women 
seemed  to  weep  by  instinct.  The 
wives  of  soldiers  wept  what  time  their 
husbands  went  to  war ;  the  wives  of 


sailors  shuddered  when  the  storm- 
winds  raked  the  coasts.  It  would 
never  occur  to  soldier  or  sailor  to 
stay  at  home  because  of  the  women's 
fears.  Neither  did  it  occur  to  him  to 
refrain  from  mountaineering  because 
there  remained  behind  in  the  dingy 
hotel  a  frightened  trembling  creature 
who  looked  at  him  in  mute  anguish, 
receiving  passively  his  careless  fare- 
well kiss,  before  he  set  off  with  his 
favourite  guide  to  attempt  some 
virgin  peak.  And  Marion  Holt  never 
said  much  ;  words  with  her  did  not 
come  easily.  Occasionally,  when 
gathering  up  her  courage  in  both 
hands  she  had  essayed  a  passionate 
appeal,  a  few  bald  sentences  would 
fall  stumbling  from  her  thin,  quiver- 
ing lips ;  her  husband  would  smile 
indulgently  and  she  would  be  reduced 
to  an  agonised  and  hopeless  silence. 

Adrian  wondered  sometimes  in 
later  years  whether  his  mother  had 
been  a  good  mother  or  not;  he  did 
not  know.  She  loved  him,  she  was 
afraid  for  him ;  for  the  rest  she  was 
too  much  engrossed  by  that  which 
haunted  her  life  to  spare  him  much 
thought  or  attention.  Again,  his 
father  was  of  a  masterful  tempera- 
ment, ordering  the  boy's  life  as  he 
thought  good,  his  wife  having  only 
to  carry  out  or  acquiesce  in  his 
arrangements.  I  have  said,  she  was 
possessed.  Throughout  his  childhood, 
when  mother  and  son  were  much  to- 
gether, she  did  not  seek  to  draw  out 
his  character,  to  ascertain  of  what 
stuff  he  was  made.  No  ;  every  day 
she  warned  him  against  the  moun- 
tains, telling  him  long  stories  calcu- 
lated to  nourish  the  horror  of  them 
that  she  hoped  to  instil,  but  which, 
on  the  contrary,  only  served  to  in- 
crease that  glamour  which  from  the 
first  his  imagination  had  hung  around 
them.  For,  as  each  year  found  him 
growing  longer  and  more  wiry,  his 
eyes  travelled  more  often  to  the  grim 
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giant  peaks,  and  he  listened  more 
intently  to  his  father's  tales  of  his 
adventures.  And  if,  in  the  midst 
of  their  eager  talk,  either  of  them 
chanced  to  glance  at  the  scared  face 
of  the  little  white  woman  who  sat  so 
still  in  her  place,  it  was  only  to  re- 
flect :  "  She  is  a  woman ;  she  cannot 
understand." 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  when  the 
boy  went  to  school ;  there  at  least  he 
would  be  safe.  But  in  the  summer 
holidays  he  joined  his  parents  in 
Switzerland,  and  with  every  summer 
came,  louder  and  more  persistent,  his 
entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
his  father  on  some  of  his  expeditions. 
The  lesser  slopes  and  peaks  he  knew 
by  heart,  but  his  ambition  was  not 
satisfied. 

When  the  coveted  permission  had 
at  last  been  wrested,  he  burst  into 
his  mother's  room  and  flung  the  proud 
news  at  her  before  dashing  off  to 
impart  it  to  his  sworn  allies  the 
guides.  But  the  luckless  woman  had 
hurried  off  to  her  husband.  "  You 
will  not  take  him  1  "  she  had  cried. 

"  Why  not  1  He  is  in  good  train- 
ing ;  he  is  hard  and  sure  of  foot ; 
there  will  be  no  risk  and  he  must 
make  a  beginning." 

"But  why,  why?"  She  clasped 
her  hands.  "  Why  must  there  be  a 
beginning  1  Why  need  he  ever  go  up 
a  mountain  ?  Lots  of  men  never  do." 
"As  to  that,  it  does  not  come  in 
every  man's  way ;  but  if  I  don't 
mistake  him,  the  boy  will  follow  in 
his  father's  footsteps.  We  shall  see." 
"  Oh  yes."  She  had  returned  to 
her  accustomed  despair.  "  Oh  yes ; 
he  will  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps 
without  a  doubt.  Ah,  merciful  God  ! 
if  you  were  obliged  to  make  moun- 
tains and  madmen  to  climb  them, 
why  did  you  make  wives  and  mothers 
at  all  1  " 

Gregory    Holt    laughed ;    he    had 
never  known  his  wife  speak  with  so 


much  passion ;  he  had  not  believed 
her  capable  of  passion,  but  then  he 
was  not  a  very  observant  man. 

The  boy  went,  of  course,  and  re- 
turned the  following  evening,  blistered 
and  proud  and  full  of  more  ambitious 
projects.  No  one  guessed  what  those 
twenty-four  hours  had  meant  to  the 
frightened  woman;  no  one  noticed 
how  rapidly  her  faded  hair  was  turn- 
ing grey.  When  at  the  close  of  the 
summer's  purgatory  they  journeyed 
home  to  England,  Marion  Holt 
realised  that  her  health  would  not 
stand  many  more  of  these  terrible 
strains  upon  it. 

Adrian  was  fourteen,  as  I  have 
said,  when  his  mother  died.  It  hap- 
pened in  this  wise.  After  much 
teasing  and  persistent  pressure  he 
had  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  take 
him  on  a  more  difficult  and  dangerous 
expedition  than  any  he  had  as  yet 
been  permitted  to  attempt.  There 
was  no  greater  risk  perhaps  for  a 
boy  than  for  a  man  ;  it  was  not  a 
question  of  endurance  but  of  careful 
climbing  and  cool  head,  and  Holt  had 
tested  the  lad's  powers;  he  was  not 
the  man  to  run  unnecessary  risks  ; 
those  are  left  to  the  ignorant  and  the 
amateur. 

They  would  be  away  two  nights 
and  the  better  part  of  three  days. 
When  Marion  Holt  learned  of  their 
project,  she  felt  that  the  limits  to  her 
endurance  had  been  reached.  She 
wept,  entreated,  prayed  ;  but  Adrian, 
resolved  not  to  return  to  school  the 
following  week  without  having  at- 
tained his  dearest  ambition,  laughed 
at  her  fears.  Young,  careless  as  he 
was,  he  was  almost  shocked  at  the 
look  in  her  face  as  she  left  him  to  go 
and  find  his  father.  She  divined 
that  her  appeal  to  him  would  also  be 
of  no  avail,  knowing  with  whom  she 
had  to  deal. 

Gregory  HoLt  was  sitting  on  a 
bench  in  the  hotel  balcony,  at  the 
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extreme  end  overlooking  the  torrent. 
The  noise  of  the  fierce  scrambling 
waters  made  conversation  difficult, 
but  he  did  not  care  to  talk  ;  he  was 
content  to  smoke  in  silence  and  to 
watch  the  distant  range  of  snow. 
The  weather  promised  well  for  the 
start  at  daybreak  on  the  morrow. 

It  was  Sunday ;  the  bell  of  the 
little  wooden  Anglican  church,  away 
through  the  firs  to  the  left,  tinkled 
jerkily  as  the  rope  was  pulled  by  one 
unversed  in  the  art  of  bell-ringing. 
Some  visitors  in  the  hotel  passed  him 
on  their  way  to  Evensong,  scarcely 
to  be  recognised  in  their  correct 
Sabbath  attire,  only  their  sun-burned 
faces  betraying  them  as  the  usual 
short-skirted,  loose-girdled  herd.  In 
common  with  many  climbers  Holt 
tolerated  these  visitors  with  ill  con- 
cealed impatience.  The  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Switzerland  were  for  the 
Alpine  Club,  for  the  serious  business 
of  mountaineering ;  what  had  these 
triflers,  these  Cook's  tourists  to  do 
with  him  1  He  never  by  any  chance 
spoke  to  them,  nor  they  to  him.  His 
soft  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes,  he  did 
not  glance  up  as  the  various  detach- 
ments of  church-goers  passed  his  seat ; 
only  at  last  a  shadow,  halting  be- 
tween him  and  the  warm  rays  of  the 
lowering  sun,  forced  him  reluctantly 
to  raise  his  head. 

His  wife  stood  before  him,  also 
dressed  for  church.  Very  slight  she 
looked  in  her  simple,  tight-fitting 
grey  gown ;  her  pale  anxious  face 
was  shaded  by  a  white  and  grey  hat, 
and  she  was  buttoning  her  grey 
gloves  while  her  small  prayer-book 
was  tightly  wedged  under  her  arm. 

He  nodded  encouragingly.  "Church?" 
he  observed ;  he  liked  women  to  go 
to  church. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  something." 
The  woman's  voice  was  not  very 
steady.  "Don't  take  Adrian  with 
you  to-morrow." 


The  man  laughed.  The  old  story  ! 
Poor  little  woman !  So  timid,  so 
anxious  for  those  she  loved  !  "  My 
dear  child,  the  expedition  is  arranged 
purely  for  Adrian.  I  have  been  up 
the  place  years  ago,  and  they  say  it 
has  been  made  even  easier  now.  It's 
child's  play,  but  it  has  got  a  reputa- 
tion, like  Mont  Blanc,  you  know, 
which  even  a  woman  can  climb,  and 
the  boy  is  keen  to  go." 

"  I  don't  want  him  to  go." 

"  You  never  want  me  to  go,"  said 
the  man  indulgently. 

She  shuddered.  "  God  knows  I 
don't,  but  it  makes  no  difference." 

"  And  now  it  is  to  be  the  boy  as 
well.  Oh  Marion,  Marion,  silly  little 
woman  !  " 

"An  accident  may  happen  so  easily." 

"As  easily  in  crossing  the  street. 
You  mustn't  make  a  muff  of  the  boy ; 
he's  keen  enough  and  it  will  do  him 
good.  He  is  a  bit  inclined  to  swagger  ; 
this  will  show  him  how  very  much  he 
has  to  learn." 

She  closed  her  eyes ;  she  knew  all 
he  had  to  learn.  "Don't  take  him," 
she  repeated  feebly. 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  ;  it  wouldn't 
be  fair  to  the  boy." 

"  It  would  be  merciful  to  me." 

It  was  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years 
that  she  had  spoken  of  consideration 
for  herself;  small  wonder  the  hus- 
band resented  it.  "I  never  knew 
you  selfish,  Marion  ;  "  he  spoke  a  little 
harshly,  he  naturally  felt  displeased. 
"  Once  for  all,  the  boy  has  got  to  be 
a  man  ;  if  he  had  been  a  girl  you 
might  have  had  your  way." 

"  I  prayed  for  a  girl,"  said  the 
woman  doggedly ;  "  but  prayers  are 
not  answered." 

"  By  Jove,  that's  a  nice  sentiment 
for  a  woman  on  her  way  to  church." 

"  Yes,  I  am  on  my  way  to  church," 
said  Marion  Holt.  "  I  will  pray  that 
something  may  happen  to  prevent  the 
boy  from  going." 
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Her  husband  laughed,  but  his  face 
sjrew  hard.  "  Pray  for  an  earthquake 
:>r  a  sudden  death,  my  dear  Marion, 
for  by  all  that's  holy  the  boy  goes 
with  me  at  five  to-morrow  morning  ', 
ind  the  glass  is  against  you,  it's  rising 
steadily." 

She  walked  past  him  to  the  head 
}f  the  steps  ;  thence  she  looked  back, 
ind  her  face  was  very  white.  "  I 
will  pray,"  she  said  fiercely,  she  who 
was  always  so  mild.  "I  will  pray 
tor  a  way  out.  I  will  find  a  way.  If 
God  will  not  help  me,  and  He  never 
has  yet,  I  will  find  a  way  alone." 

She  went  slowly  down  the  steps 
and  moved  on,  a  slim  sedate  figure, 
icross  the  courtyard,  along  the  little 
iusty  path  that  led  through  the  hotel 
gardens  to  the  English  church. 

The  congregation  was  small,  most 
)f  the  Protestant  visitors  considering 
hat  they  had  shown  sufficient  respect 
:or  their  deity  in  attending  morning 
jervice.  Some  of  them  indeed,  talk- 
ng  vaguely  of  the  higher  worship  of 
;he  Creator  in  the  contemplation  of 
Bis  handiwork,  slumbered  in  stufiy 
lotel  chambers,  or  flirted  in  shady 
jine-scented  woods. 

Mrs.  Holt  slipped  into  a  pew  at 
.he  back  of  the  little  building  after 
Dowing  hurriedly  toward  the  east 
?nd,  where  stood  a  table  ornamented 
vith  a  dark  red  cloth,  two  brass 
lower-vases  and  a  small  brass  cross. 
3he  did  not  know  why  she  bowed, 
jxcept  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit 

doing  so  as  a  girl  at  home.  She 
lad  gone  to  church  that  summer 
evening  not  because  it  was  respect- 
ible,  not  because  it  gladdened  her 
10  to  do,  but  because  she  was  going 
;o  try  for  the  last  time  whether  God 
vould  listen  to  her  prayers.  She  did 
lot  take  any  part  in  the  service  ;  she 
oined  neither  in  the  psalms  nor  in 
;he  prayers ;  she  did  not  listen  to 
.he  sermon,  which  was  full  of  analogy 
jetween  the  heights  of  the  believer's 


soul  and  the  topography  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains :  those  sermons 
are  familiar  to  us  all.  From  the 
moment  that  she  went  into  the 
church  until  the  service  was  ended, 
she  kept  repeating  her  one  entreaty  : 
"  Lord,  do  not  let  the  child  go.  Lord 
do  not  let  him  go.  Lord  show  me 
a  way."  She  had  read  that  with 
faith  one  could  remove  mountains. 
She  had  tried  to  remove  mountains 
for  fifteen  years,  and  she  had  always 
failed.  She  did  not  know  whether 
the  failure  was  due  to  weakness  of 
faith,  or  whether  the  words  were  not 
altogether  true. 

Time  passed  rapidly.  She  was  sur- 
prised when,  the  chaplain  having  pro- 
nounced the  benediction,  the  creaky 
little  harmonium  began  to  wheeze  out 
(somewhat  faultily,  for  the  performer's 
musical  gifts  were  not  of  a  high  order,) 
the  melody  from  Mendelssohn's  LOB- 
GESAXG,  /  waited  for  the  Lord.  Marion 
Holt  was  familiar  with  the  air,  but 
it  did  not  appeal  to  her  in  any  way. 
She  had  waited  for  the  Lord  for 
fifteen  years,  and  not  once  had  He 
inclined  to  her  to  hear  her  complaint. 

Back  along  the  gritty  uneven  path 
she  went,  wondering  wearily  whether 
God  had  at  length  heard  her,  whether 
the  answer  would  come  ;  but  she  had 
been  too  often  disappointed  to  have 
much  hope  of  response.  She  scarcely 
understood  what  the  thing  was  that 
she  expected  :  some  sign  perhaps, 
some  direct  Divine  intervention ;  a 
sudden  thunderstorm  followed  by  a 
fall  of  snow, — such  things  were  not 
unknown  in  midsummer  among  the 
mountains.  Yet  her  husband  had 
told  her  the  glass  was  rising,  and 
there  were  no  clouds  in  the  smiling 
pitiless  heavens. 

She  paused  awhile,  questioning 
within  herself,  uncertain  ;  then  turn- 
ing she  hurried  back  to  the  fast 
emptying  church.  The  last  three 
women  of  the  congregation  (among 
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them  the  amateur  organist)  were 
coming  out  of  the  door  as  she  reached 
it ;  they  looked  at  her  enquiringly, 
and  one,  who  was  staying  in  her  hotel, 
would  hare  spoken,  but  she  did  not 
appear  to  see  them  as  she  hurried 
past.  She  walked  up  the  aisle  ;  the 
chaplain  was  spreading  a  white  cover- 
ing over  the  brass  ornaments  upon 
the  altar ;  she  went  and  stood  by  the 
altar- rails,  resting  one  trembling  hand 
upon  them. 

"  How  can  one  make  God  listen  1 " 
she  asked  abruptly. 

The  clergyman  turned  round.  He 
was  an  elderly  man,  rather  like  a 
venerable  goat  in  appearance,  with 
a  mild,  but  not  especially  intellectual 
expression.  He  looked  at  her  in  some 
bewilderment.  "  The  Lord  always 
listens,"  he  said ;  there  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  reproof  in  his  tones. 

"Not  to  me,"  said  Marion  Holt 
simply. 

Again  the  goat-like  old  gentleman 
looked  at  the  insignificant  little  figure 
standing  without  the  altar- rails  :  he 
felt  rather  uncomfortable.  "We have 
the  promise,"  he  said  at  last ;  "  the 
promise  that  cannot  be  broken, — Ask 
and  ye  shall  receive" 

"I  have  asked,"  persisted  the 
woman. 

"  If  you  have  asked  in  the  proper 
spirit  of  submission  to  the  Divine 
Will,  no  doubt  you  have  been 
answered,  though  it  may  not  have 
been  in  exactly  the  way  you  may 
have  looked  for." 

"  No,  it  has  not  been  in  the  way 
that  I  have  looked." 

He  was  a  worthy  man,  though, 
possibly  he  had  not  very  quick  per- 
ceptions. He  folded  up  the  red  cloth 
and  came  down  to  the  level  of  the 
strange  little  lady  who  watched  him 
with  weary,  rather  forlorn  eyes  ;  he 
closed  the  gates  of  the  altar-rails  be- 
hind him,  and  drew  the  bolt.  "  You 
are  in  trouble,"  he  suggested  kindly. 


"  I  am  in  despair,"  said  Marion 
Holt. 

"Can  I  help  you?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "  No  one 
can  help  me  but  God." 

"  Have  you  prayed  1  " 

"  For  fifteen  years." 

Dear,  dear !  It  was  really  very 
distressing.  "Don't  give  up,"  said 
the  clergyman.  "Sometimes  the 
Father  tries  us  by  waiting." 

"  What  a  strange  father,"  mur- 
mured the  mother  of  little  Adrian. 

Her  companion  hurried  on.  "  Per- 
haps the  answer  will  come  to-day, 
to-morrow ;  it  may  have  come  even 
now." 

A  light  leaped  up  for  a  moment  into 
the  woman's  eyes  and  died  down 
slowly.  "  I  will  go  home  and  see," 
she  said,  as  she  moved  by  his  side 
down  the  narrow  aisle. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  go  home  and  see,  and 
if  the  answer  has  not  come,  don't  let 
your  faith  waver.  Go  on  praying ; 
the  answer  may  come  to-morrow  or 
next  week." 

"  That  will  be  too  late,"  said  Marion 
Holt. 

She  watched  him  lock  the  door  and 
place  the  key  in  his  pocket,  reflecting 
that  it  must  be  a  capacious  pocket 
for  the  key  was  large ;  she  wondered 
also  whether  he  slept  with  it  under 
his  pillow.  "  Thank  you,"  she  said 
in  her  expressionless  voice. 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  you  my  dear 
lady ;  but  remember  what  I  en- 
deavoured to  express  in  my  sermon 
this  evening — " 

"I  did  not  listen,"  interposed  the 
woman  ;  the  words  were  spoken  low. 

"  /  ivill  lift  miiie  eyes  unto  the  hUls 
whence  cometh  my  help.  Faith  and 
gratitude  and  love  must  swell  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  permitted  to 
sojourn  for  a  season  in  this  beautiful 
land,  who  look  upon  God's  great 
handiwork,  who  feast  their  eyes  upon 
His  everlasting  snows.  Whence  cometh 
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my  help, — ah  !  who  could  doubt  that 
the  Lord  our  God  is  our  stronghold — " 

But  the  little  woman  in  grey  had 
fled  before  him  down  the  uneven 
stony  way.  The  chaplain  looked 
after  her,  not  vexed,  only  a  little 
disappointed ;  he  had  been  rather 
pleased  with  his  own  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit  that  day,  and  prayed  that  it 
might  be  permitted  to  be  the  means 
of  grace  to  some  vexed  spirit.  "  I  am 
sorry  she  did  not  listen,"  he  reflected ; 
"  it  might  have  given  her  peace,  poor 
young  thing  ! " 

The  grey  gritty  path  through  the 
hotel-gardens  was  unchanged ;  the 
same  gathering  of  visitors  was  scat- 
tered about  the  entrance-doors.  Every- 
thing was  the  same  : — the  first  quick 
glance  toward  the  quiet  corner  of  the 
balcony  proved  it  to  her  beyond  the 
possibility  of  mistake.  Father  and 
son  were  together,  the  boy  talking 
eagerly ;  the  ring  of  his  high-pitched 
voice  penetrated  to  her  through  the 
rows  of  pollarded  trees.  Had  any- 
thing been  altered,  had  God  moved 
the  heart  of  her  husband,  the  boy 
would  have  been  sullen,  silent  and 
aggrieved. 

She  paused  a  moment  before  cross- 
ing the  wooden  bridge  that  spanned 
the  stream.  God  had  failed  her  then. 
For  a  moment  she  had  believed  what 
the  old  man  had  said,  but  it  was  of 
no  use;  she  must  find  a  way  alone. 
Rapidly  she  reviewed  every  possibility, 
every  loophole  of  escape.  What  could 
she  do,  what  undo  1  How  could  she 
secure  a  delay  1  It  wanted  but  a 
few  days  of  Adrian's  return  to  school ; 
only  four  days,  but  time  enough  for 
the  mountains  to  swallow  him  up. 
What  was  she  going  to  do  ? 

"  Mother,"  called  the  boy  as  she 
mounted  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
their  corner  of  the  balcony ;  "  mother, 
the  glass  is  rising." 

She  nodded,  not  trusting  herself  to 
speak.  She  looked  past  him  and  met 
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his  father's  eyes ;  there  was  something 
half-amused,  half-mocking  in  their 
expression,  but  the  man  was  never 
able  to  forget  the  mute  agony  that 
spoke  in  hers.  Afterwards  he  wished 
— he  regretted — but  what  is  the  good 
of  wishes  and  regrets  when  those  we 
allowed  to  suffer  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  both  ? 

The  mountaineering  party  was  to 
start  at  daybreak.  Guide  and  porter 
were  assembled  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  hotel  when  Holt  and  his  son 
emerged  from  a  side  door,  the  boy 
pale  with  suppressed  excitement  and 
a  sleepless  night.  The  night-porter 
brought  out  a  pile  of  things,  pro- 
visions most  of  them,  packed  ready 
for  the  porter's  back.  There  was  a 
brief  delay,  which  to  the  lad  seemed 
endless,  while  knapsacks  were  adjusted 
and  equipment  over-hauled.  Adrian, 
glancing  up  to  the  third  storey,  saw, 
by  the  light  of  the  cold  grey  dawn,  a 
white  face  pressed  against  the  pane. 
He  nodded  carelessly,  waving  his  ice- 
axe  aloft.  The  window  was  thrown 
open,  a  small  figure  in  a  dressing- 
gown  climbed  out  on  to  the  narrow 
low-balustraded  balcony. 

"Good-bye,  Mother,"  called  the 
boy,  his  heart  tempestuous  with  pride 
and  excitement  as  he  turned  to  walk 
out  of  the  gates  by  his  father's  side. 

"  Adrian  ! "  A  cry  rent  the  still 
air;  something  dropped  from  the 
third  storey  with  a  curious  rushing 
sound  ;  there  was  a  dull  thud  on  the 
paved  courtyard  followed  by  a  sudden 
silence,  then  a  low  pitiful  moaning 
that  died  away  in  a  subdued  sobbing 
sigh,  and  then  once  again  silence, — 
to  be  broken  by  shouts  of  horror  as 
the  little  party  of  four  rushed  back 
and  surrounded  the  huddled  heap  of 
blue  flannel ;  but  human  help  was 
not  wanted  there,  for  Marion  Holt 
had  found  a  way. 

They  laid  her  in  the  little  cemetery, 
yet  another  recruit  to  the  army  of 
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victims  to  the  mountain-madness. 
She  had  leaned  too  far  out  of  the 
window  looking  after  the  retreating 
figures ;  she  had  lost  her  balance ;  of 
course,  it  was  so  simple  though  so 
very  sad.  Yet,  sometimes  the  hus- 
band experienced  a  cold  misgiving 
that  this  was  not  really  all,  while  the 
look  in  the  poor  little  woman's  eyes 
— but  the  thought  was  too  horrible, 
too  grim. 

And  sometimes  the  goat- like  clergy- 
man would  stand  and  ponder  over  the 
newly  tenanted  grave,  suffering  from 
a  vague  misgiving  also.  Had  he  done 
all  he  could  ?  Had  by  chance  a  soul 
in  torture  been  revealed  to  him  that 
night  and  had  he  closed  his  eyes, 
unheeding?  And  the  thought  of  an 
opportunity  lost  for  ever  was  grievous 
to  him,  as  it  must  be  to  each  one  of 
us,  who  nevertheless  lose  opportunities 
at  every  turn.  But,  being  a  common- 
place man,  he  took  a  commonplace, 
commonsense  view  of  the  matter,  sup  • 
posing  that  the  poor  woman's  mind 


had  been  unhinged  and,  doubtless, 
she  had  leaned  too  far  out  of  the 
window. 

So  Adrian's  mother  lay  in  the  little 
dreary  churchyard  where  in  due  time 
a  granite  slab  testified  that  Marion, 
beloved  wife  of  Gregory  Holt,  rested 
there,  aged  thirty-six. 

And  as  her  life  had  been  futile, 
so  her  death  failed  in  its  purpose 
too ;  the  sacrifice  was  made  in  vain. 
School  was  postponed  on  account  of 
the  funeral  and,  afterwards,  the 
father  noting  the  boy's  distress, 
anxious  to  distract  his  thoughts  from 
the  awful  catastrophe,  sanctioned  a 
further  delay  to  allow  of  their  making 
the  ascent  that  had  been  originally 
planned. 

But,  perhaps  for  Marion  Holt  it 
was  better  to  be  out  of  the  turmoil 
and  the  dread.  For  fifteen  years  she 
had  tried  by  faith  and  prayer  to 
remove  mountains,  and  she  had  always 
failed. 

M.  O. 
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IT  was  the  writer's  good  fortune  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Mission 
to  Deep-Sea  Fishermen,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  sail  on  one  of  their  boats. 
While  doing  Mission-work, — medical, 
religious,  material — it  should  be 
understood  that  each  boat  is  worked 
on  entirely  practical  lines  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  boats  are  genuine  fishing- 
boats  and  are  intended  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  men  are  practical  North  Sea 
fishermen,  who  have  been  bred  up  to 
the  trawling  business,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  catches  cover,  on  an 
average,  two- thirds  of  the  expenses  of 
the  vessel.  The  men  get  so  much 
weekly  wage,  with  a  percentage  on 
the  catch  of  fish.  They  go  out  with 
the  fishing-fleets,  fare  as  the  other 
men,  and  weather  it  out,  good  and 
bad,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  or  as  the  other 
"  single-boaters."  The  only  difference 
is  that,  from  time  to  time,  intervals 
are  taken  to  let  the  boats  do  the 
proper  work  of  the  Mission — visiting 
the  other  boats,  holding  services,  dis- 
tributing literature  (for  the  modern 
fisherman  reads  eagerly),  selling  the 
tobacco,  carrying  away  sick  or  dam- 
aged men ;  and  that  the  Mission 
boats  do  not  work  on  Sundays,  and 
are  organised  on  strictly  temperance 
lines.  Otherwise  one  might  be  on 
board  an  ordinary  smack  for  all  the 
difference  to  be  noticed  ;  and  the  talk 
is  much  the  same  as  on  other  smacks. 
"  Ship  ahoy,  how've  you  done,  mate  1 
What  cheer?  How  are  the  markets  ?" 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  explain 
to  the  general  reader  a  few  of  the 
ordinary  terms  of  the  fishing  world. 
The  boats,  that  is  the  trawlers,  work 


either  in  fleets,  under  the  direction 
of  an  admiral,  who  signals  when  and 
where  to  fish  by  flags  or  rockets,  or 
else  singly.  The  latter  are  known  as 
single-boaters.  These  work  on  their 
own  account,  generally  go  out  for  a 
week,  and  bring  home  their  catch 
themselves,  kept  in  ice.  These  are 
the  boats,  under  sail  or  steam,  that 
we  see  all  round  our  coasts,  outside 
the  three-mile  limit,  or  pass  any- 
where on  the  high  seas.  They  are 
mostly  owned  by  men  who  have 
saved  a  little  money  and  bought  a 
share  in  a  vessel,  then  the  whole 
vessel,  and  finally  several  vessels. 
Some  skippers  sail  their  own  boat, 
but  it  is  not  everyone  who  does  so 
well  as  this.  A  few  are  unlucky, 
genuine  cases  of  misfortune,  victims 
of  a  storm,  or  a  collision,  or  bodily 
accident.  In  most  cases,  where  the 
fisherman  has  prospered,  it  is  because 
he  has  been  a  steady  man,  as  likely 
as  not  a  religious  and  a  temperate 
man.  The  fleets  work  in  the  North 
Sea  only,  or  mainly,  are  usually 
owned  by  companies, — the  Great 
Northern,  Gamecock,  and  the  Red 
Cross — and  are  now  all  steamboats. 
These  steamers  do  four  times  as 
much  work  as  the  old  sailers. 
They  work  in  fleets  because  of  the 
carriers  and  the  markets.  A  carrier, 
— there  are  six  in  all — visits  the  fleet 
each  morning,  and  the  fish  is  promptly 
boarded ;  if  the  vessels  were  scattered 
all  the  fish  could  never  be  boarded 
and  thus  got  away  at  once  to  market. 
Every  morning,  rough  or  smooth, 
clear  or  thick,  the  carrier  steams 
away  with  its  load  to  market,  Billings- 
gate or  Grimsby,  and  the  fish  is  sent 
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away  all  over  the  kingdom  and  the 
Continent.  The  trawlers  come  in  once 
a  month,  to  fill  up  coal,  and  stay 
ashore  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  old 
sailing  days  the  boats  came  ashore 
at  the  end  of  every  two  months,  and 
stayed  ashore  a  week. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  this  that 
the  North  Sea  fishing  has  created  a 
population  apart,  with  manners  and 
character  different  from  anything  else 
in  the  world.  They  are  the  finest 
men  afloat,  can  weather  anything, 
and  bear  anything.  They  are  hardy 
and  rough,  but  not  so  rough  as  they 
were,  not  such  utter  savages.  It  may 
honestly  be  said  that  this  particular 
Mission  has  been  the  means  of  civilis- 
ing them,  and  of  having  completely 
transformed  the  fishing  world  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  century,  as  much 
by  its  work  on  land  as  at  sea; 
by  its  highly  efficient  institutes  at 
the  big  fishing- ports,  as  well  as  by  its 
work  afloat.  It  was  the  writer's  good 
fortune  to  see  the  Fishermen's  Insti- 
tute at  Old  Milford,  among  others, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  admirable 
than  the  simple  and  practical  manner 
in  which  the  place  is  managed.  It 
is  for  fishermen  only,  not  for  other 
sailors.  Here  the  men  can  sleep, 
take  their  meals,  and  live  ;  here  are 
rooms  for  the  skippers  and  mates,  and 
rooms  for  the  men  and  the  lads,  some 
of  the  latter  of  quite  tender  years, 
as  the  landsman  would  think.  Here 
they  meet  their  mates  ;  there  is  no 
need  for  shyness  or  shamefacedness, 
no  need  to  drop  into  the  drinking- 
shops,  for  want  of  other  places  of  rest 
or  quarters  to  gossip  in.  The  men  sit 
and  smoke,  gossip  and  play  games  ;  the 
boys  have  their  select  corner  with  baga- 
telle, draughts,  dominos,  papers,  and 
enjoy  themselves  grandly.  Nothing 
has  hit  the  drinking  ashore  so  much. 

The  old-day  fisherman,  heathen  as 
he  was,  must  have  been  a  wonderful 
man,  not,  perhaps,  necessarily  a  better 


seaman  than  the  fisherman  of  to-day, 
though  the  men  nowadays  say  so. 
"  They  were  greater  men,  then,"  the 
skipper  said  to  me.  "  How  do  you 
mean  ? "  I  asked.  "  Bigger  ? "  "  Yes, 
bigger ;  great  big  men,  there  are  none 
like  'em  now."  I  suggested  that  it  was 
the  same  thing  as  at  school,  the  new 
boy  always  thinking  of  his  seniors 
as  giants.  "  Perhaps  ;  but  I've  seen 
them  do  things.  They'd  think  nothing 
of  a  dozen  hours  at  work,  hard  at  it. 
Now  if  you  tell  one  of  them  [pointing 
to  the  crew  round  him]  to  pull  a 
jib- rope,  he'd  say  it  warn't  one  man's 
job,  wants  two  to  do  it."  But  here  the 
crew  jeered  at  him,  in  huge  delight. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  one  may  say 
that  these  fishermen,  especially  the 
East  Coast  men,  are  the  finest  men 
and  sailors  we  have  in  England.  The 
world  at  large  hardly  realises  what  a 
national  asset  there  is  in  this  popula- 
tion. Anything  which  helps  and 
improves  the  chances  and  morale  of 
these  men  ought  to  be  unhesitatingly 
welcomed.  We  lie  in  our  beds  and 
hear  the  winds  howl  round  our 
chimnies ;  here  are  men  whose  homes 
are  literally  on  the  deep,  who  come 
back  at  long  intervals  to  wife  and 
child,  who  have  an  unbroken  round 
of  hard  toil  and  exposure  from  one 
watch  to  another.  And  a  landsman 
has  much  to  learn  from  them,  not  in 
seamanship  alone,  but  in  simplicity, 
in  manliness,  in  quiet  piety,  in  cheer- 
fulness, in  readiness  to  work,  in 
natural  courage.  Saving  life  in  their 
boats  in  a  rough  sea  is  nothing 
to  them ;  it  comes  as  a  matter-of- 
course,  and  nothing  is  said  of  it. 
Such  and  such  a  man  was  "took  off" 
is  a  common  phrase.  One  smacks- 
man  took  off  three  several  lots  of 
men,  seventeen  in  all,  in  a  couple  of 
gales  at  no  ordinary  risk,  till  at  last 
his  owner  told  him  that  he  had  been 
sent  out  to  fish,  not  to  save  life ;  but 
no  one  thought  much  about  it. 
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The  writer  had  heard  something  of 
these  men,  and  had  seen  a  little  of 
them  before,  and  was  glad  to  make 
closer  acquaintance  with  them.  He 
here  gives  a  log  of  various  conversa- 
tions with  the  men  at  different  times, 
which  may  afford  a  little  insight  into 
the  lives  of  these  sea-going  folk.  A 
few  definitions  must  be  premised. 
"  Gales "  occur  seldom,  perhaps  one 
in  every  two  or  three  years ;  then  it 
is  a  "  tempest."  Other  storms  are 
merely  "  weather,"  and  when  the 
ordinary  man  is  on  his  back,  that  is 
a  " tidy  breeze,"  or  "a  good  fresh 
wind."  What  the  fisherman  does  not 
like  is  being  in  his  "  oily  frock,"  for 
that  means  dirty  weather.  He 
thinks  little  of  foreign  fishermen ; 
the  French,  perhaps,  are  the  best 
of  them.  The  Norwegian  boats  are, 
he  will  tell  you,  cast-off  English  boats, 
condemned  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
"  They'll  sail  them  while  the  planks 
hold,  pumping  all  the  voyage,  and 
won't  come  off  them,  either,  till  the 
dead  last  moment,  when  you  come  to 
take  them  off  in  a  storm,  and  then 
they'll  all  jump  off  sudden,  in  a  scare, 
perhaps."  Fish  is  of  two  kinds, 
"  prime,"  that  is,  sole,  turbot  ("  butt  "), 
brill,  halibut ;  all  other  is  "  offal."  It 
is  packed  in  "trunks,"  holding  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  or  more 
according  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  fish. 

We  spoke  of  the  fishermen,  what 
they  are  and  what  they  were. 
"Twenty  or  thirty  years  back  the 
fishermen  was  cannibals.  That's  what 
they  was,  ashore  and  at  sea.  Why, 
no  one  thought  of  them  as  other  than 
that.  You  couldn't  do  anything  with 
them  at  all.  They  were  a  class  apart 
then,  kept  to  themselves,  didn't  care 
to  mix  with  no  one,  didn't  like  to. 
They  was  ashamed  of  themselves, 
like,"  the  mate  said.  "  They  was 
ashamed  to  come  to  church  or  chapel, 
or  go  with  other  folk.  But  now  that 


they   see    the    gentlemen    more,    it's 
different." 

"  How  did  your  work  begin  ? " 
"  Well,  you  see,  it  was  this  way. 
A  gentleman  heard  about  'em,  and 
went  out  in  a  smack,  and  stayed  out 
a  week,  till  the  carrier  took  him  home, 
The  skipper  warned  him  not,  told 
him  he  didn't  know  what  the  men 
was  like.  But  he  would, — went  and 
talked  to  the  men,  in  a  top  hat,  for 
preaching,  you  see.  The  men  thought 
it  was  a  joke,  and  some  shied  'addocks 
at  him.  He  was  a  rare  plucked  one, 
and  later  on  bought  an  old  boat  and 
went  out  to  them.  Then  they  cleared 
the  coopers  out.  [The  "coper"  is  a 
Dutch  grog  vessel.]  They  couldn't 
live  with  us  ;  we  could  undersell  them. 
The  Board  allows  us  to  take  'baccy  in 
bond,  and  sell  it,  so  as  we  don't  sell 
more  than  half  a  pound  at  a  time. 
So  the  men  came  to  us,  what  with 
the  services,  and  the  doctoring.  But 
it's  strange,  directly  we've  gone,  the 
coopers  seem  to  get  wind  of  it  and 
come  out  to  the  boats.  They  can't 
sell  liquor,  though,  now  at  sea,  and 
the  gunboats  of  any  nation  can  cap- 
ture them  if  they're  found  doing  so. 
Smuggling1?  Yes,  lots  of  it  on  board 
the  smacks,  but  not  to  sell,  only  for 
their  own  friends  at  home.  Scents, 
and  spirits,  too,  and  'baccy — every 
day  it's  done.  Sometimes  they  catch 
a  boat,  and  make  a  great  to-do  over 
it,  but  bless  you,  it's  going  on  all  the 
while.  The  men  are  glad  enough  to 
see  us  back,  too.  They'll  come  aboard, 
for  'baccy  or  a  yarn,  and  say,  '  Why, 
we  thought  you  was  never  coming 
again.'  When  it's  too  calm  to  fish, 
they'll  come  for  a  bit  of  a  service 
on  board,  or  games,  or  we  go  over  to 
them." 

They  told  some  tales  of  the  North 
Sea.  "  It's  now  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  back  since  the  Hull  fleet  was 
lost,  near  two  hundred  men,  between 
the  Dogger  and  Well  Bank.  That's 
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a  dangerous  place.  The  sea's  like 
a  wall  on  the  Bank,  with  a  narrow 
channel  between.  Two  fleets  had  got 
mixed  up  and  were  all  in  among  each 
other.  There  was  a  fresh  breeze  from 
the  south,  then  it  suddenly  went 
round  nor'west  and  came  a  gale.  One 
man  only  had  the  sense  to  sheer  out 
when  he  saw  the  glass  falling ;  all  the 
rest  was  caught  together.  The  Board 
of  Trade  after  that  ruled  that  they 
shouldn't  fish  on  the  Bank  for  three 
months  in  the  winter,  but  they  fish  all 
the  same. 

"We  find  some  rum  things,  too. 
A  body  once,  with  a  fine  set  of  teeth ; 
I  could  ha'  done  with  them.  He  was 
a  foreigner.  The  body  was  all  decayed, 
but  the  boots  was  quite  good.  When 
we  were  hauling  the  net,  we  see'd 
something  and  couldn't  make  it  out. 
My  brother,  he  says  to  me  :  '  What's 
that  ?  a  pair  of  boots,  or  fish  ? '  It 
turned  out  a  body.  And  those  other 
coves  wouldn't  take  the  legs  to  lee- 
ward, when  we  lifted  him,  so  I  had 
to,  all  alone.  I  tied  a  cloth  over  my 
mouth,  but  whew  !  At  breakfast  we 
had  fish,  but  it  tasted  all  dry  and 
gritty.  '  I  can't  eat  this,'  I  said,  and 
put  the  plate  down.  Then  the  other 
men  all  put  their  plates  down ;  none 
of  them  had  any  breakfast  that  morn- 
ing. 

"  But  it's  a  hard  life,  a  fisherman's. 
Gentlemen  see  nothing  of  it,  only  in 
the  summer  when  it's  nice  and  fine. 
We  took  a  gentleman  out  for  a  week, 
calm  all  the  time.  '  I  don't  see  any- 
thing hard  in  a  fisherman's  life,'  he 
said.  Well,  we  took  him  out  the 
next  week, — blew  the  whole  time. 
He  was  as  ill  as  could  be,  downright 
bad,  wanted  to  go  back,  but  we 
wouldn't  have  it,  made  him  stay  out 
the  week.  He's  never  been  out  again. 
Another  gentleman  we  took, — would 
board  a  Lowestoft  boat,  though  it 
looked  foggy.  The  skipper  warned 
him  not  to,  but  he  would  go.  We 


never  saw  him,  again.  We  went  back 
for  him  next  day,  he  wasn't  ashore. 
He  had  a  pretty  rough  time, — had  to 
stay  the  week  on  a  dirty  boat,  full 
of  vermin,  and  lie  on  coils  of  ropes. 
Still,  he  was  a  good  'un.  Once  we 
had  an  Irishman  and  a  friend  of  his 
out  with  us.  It  was  blowing  fresh, 
and  we  said  he'd  better  wait  till  the 
wind  went  down  a  bit.  No,  he  would 
go.  '  Och,  now,  ye're  afraid,  we'll 
sail  at  once.'  He  was  properly  ill, 
I  can  tell  you.  '  Shure,  oi'll  die, 
shure  oi  will.  Take  me  back,  skipper, 
'tis  no  place  for  me  at  all.'  And  he 
never  corned  again.  His  friend  said 
nothin',  but  he  was  fair  ill,  too.  Then 
one  gentleman  we  took  would  go  to 
see  the  lightship,  wanted  to  see  how 
the  lights  worked.  We  told  him  he 
wouldn't  like  it ;  'twould  be  fair 
greasy  up  there,  and  he'd  be  ill. 
No,  he  wouldn't  have  it,  he  would  go. 
Sure  enough,  when  he  went  up,  he 
was  sick,  and  the  man  had  the  lamp 
all  spread  out,  and  couldn't  let  him 
out.  We  had  to  carry  him  down,  and 
take  him  ashore,  and  he  was  ill  for 
days  after. 

"  It's  a  hard  life,  take  it  as  you 
will.  You'll  never  meet  a  fisherman 
who  wouldn't  remain  on  shore  if  he 
could." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  mate,  "  that's  so. 
I've  been  on  deck  from  twelve  to 
twelve,  and  never  had  time  to  go 
down,  working  hard  all  the  time, — 
save  of  course  to  swallow  a  mouthful 
of  tea." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  skipper,  "  it's  haul, 
haul,  haul  the  whole  time.  Your 
hands  get  that  cold,  you  can't  feel 
'em,  and  you  can't  wear  mits  'cause 
of  the  fish.  That's  the  cruellest  thing 
of  all.  It'll  freeze  and  snow  for  days 
and  days,  and  the  ice  will  form  thick 
on  the  deck  and  the  ropes  and  the 
sails,  not  slush,  but  regular  ice,  till 
you  have  to  knock  it  off  in  blocks 
with  handspikes.  And  all  the  time 
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you've  got  to  be  working  at  that 
blessed  net.  One  night  the  mate 
yonder  was  turning  in,  after  his 
watch,  took  his  boots  off,  when  up 
he  has  to  come;  net  had  caught  or 
something.  Went  down  again,  got 
one  boot  off,  when  up  he's  fetched 
again.  Next  time  he  didn't  take  his 
boots  off  at  all,  but  turned  in  boots 
and  all  and  was  settling  down  to  sleep, 
when  he's  called  out  a  third  time,  and 
when  that  was  over,  it  was  his  watch. 
Then  when  your  hands  get  warm 
again,  ah,  it's  then  you  feel  it.  Why, 
I've  cried  for  pain.  I've  seen  big  men 
go  right  unconscious  when  they've 
come  into  the  warm, — yes,  from  the 
pain.  The  worst  is,  your  hands  get 
so  hard,  they  crack,  and  you  can't 
do  nothin'  for  that.  O'  course  they 
get  all  right  again  ashore.  There's 
the  sea-boils,  too, — oh,  it's  properly 
hard,  I  tell  you.  But  the  worst  job 
of  all  is  standing  at  the  wheel  in  the 
cold  nights.  It's  cruel.  The  cruiser 
and  cutter  chaps  come  aboard,  and 
won't  believe  us  when  we  tell  them 
that  our  watches  are  eight  hours." 

"  How  long  are  theirs  1 " 

"  Four,  and  relieved  every  hour  at 
the  wheel.  We'll  be  sometimes  the 
whole  time  at  the  wheel,  till  you're 
perished  with  cold.  D'  you  remember 
that  night,  Charley,  in  '95  I  think  it 
was,  when  it  was  snowing  four  or  five 
days  ?  I  was  at  the  wheel  eight 
blessed  hours,  and  longer.  '  Here, 
take  it,  one  of  you  chaps,'  I  said,  '  or 
I'll  chuck  it.'  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  steward  [cook]. 
"We  had  nothin'  to  eat  that  time; 
all  the  food  was  fair  eaten  up.  We 
had  taken  enough  for  eight  weeks, 
and  'twas  some  days  over.  That  was 
a  proper  time.  One  vessel  had  to 
bail  and  pump  for  twenty-four  hours, 
till  they  was  tired  out.  They  had 
had  nothing  to  eat  and  drink,  all  ate 
up,  and  was  sitting  in  the  cabin,  up 
to  their  knees  in  wet,  no  coal  left, 


no  fire.  Then  they  chucked  it  up. 
The  skipper  was  a  decent  God-fearing 
chap.  '  We've  done  all  we  can  do,' 
he  says ;  '  now  we've  got  to  get  ready 
for  the  end.' " 

"  What  became  of  them  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  was  took  off  by  a  boat 
from  another  smack." 

"There's  little  rest,  too.  The 
steam  trawlers,  they  go  out  for  a 
month,  then  home  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  that's  all  the  holiday  they  get ; 
at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  trip, 
maybe  a  few  days  more.  It's  all 
steam  now  ;  there's  many  of  the 
herring-boats  building  as  steamers. 
But  they  don't  need  such  seamanship 
as  they  used  to ;  not  in  boarding  the 
fish,  either.  In  the  old  days  we  used 
to  have  to  board  anywhere,  any  time. 
Often  your  vessel  would  be  a  long 
way  off  before  you  could  fetch  her 
again.  Now  they  can  steam  close 
down  to  the  carrier,  drop  the  boat 
to  leeward,  then  steam  down  aft  of 
the  carrier,  and  pick  her  up  again  ; 
it  isn't  half  as  dangerous.  But  the 
life  on  the  modern  ships  isn't  near  as 
healthy.  The  engines  take  up  so 
much  room  'midships,  and  the  cabin's 
hard-by,  and  gets  that  hot  in  the 
summer, — why,  I've  seen  the  men 
coming  up  to  their  watch  wet :  you 
can't  stay  under,  sometimes.  But  the 
sailing  -  vessels  can't  live  with  them. 
We  should  starve  with  them,  and 
they  would  starve  with  us.  Where 
they  are,  they  catch  four  times  what 
we  catch ;  if  they  fished  here,  it 
wouldn't  pay  them  to  keep  catching 
their  net,  and  hauling.  They  wouldn't 
pay  their  way." 

"  How  do  they  live  in  the 
steamers  1 " 

"Oh,  well  enough.  The  stewards 
manage  middling  fair." 

"  And  in  the  old  days  ? " 

Here  the  crew  yelled  in  chorus. 
"Oh,  lor,  there  used  to  be  a  stew, 
some  stuff  or  other  ;  the  men  used 
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to  say  it  was  six  months  old,  and  you 
got  things  out  of  it,  you  didn't  know 
what, — chunks  of  hard  stuff.  But 
they  do  middling  well  now." 

"  You  have  to  work  harder  for 
your  fish,  too,  nowadays ;  the  money 
doesn't  come  so  easy  as  it  used  to. 
And  it's  uncertain  work,  just  heart- 
breaking at  times.  I've  known  a 
boat  come  in  with  a  tidy  load  of  fish 
and  clear  a  heap  of  money,  forty 
pounds  it  may  be,  and  you'll  come 
in  an  hour  after  and  not  make  ten 
pounds  for  the  same  lot  of  fish.  You 
never  know  before  you  come  in  what 
you'll  make.  What  puzzles  me  is, 
why  sometimes  it  don't  pay  them  to 
sell  the  fish,  but  they  just  throw  'em 
away.  I've  seen  'em  cart  herrings 
for  manure,  and  all  the  time  there 
was  heaps  and  heaps  of  poor  folk 
wanting  the  fish.  Can  you  explain 
that  ?  " 

I  could  not  explain,  any  more  than 
why,  in  a  good  year,  plums  and  apples 
are  thrown  to  the  pigs;  at  least,  I 
could  not  see  the  remedy. 

"  Then,  again,  how  is  it  the  price 
will  change  so  much  in  an  hour  ? " 

Here,  too,  the  oracle  was  dumb, 
and  could  only  suggest  in  comparison 
the  shortening  of  the  price  of  a  Derby 
favourite  in  a  few  seconds.  The 
mystery  of  market-prices  was  not  for 
us  to  solve. 

"  But  there's  no  rest  for  the  fisher- 
man, or  little  of  it." 

"  Not  when  in  port  1 " 

"  No,  sir.  There's  the  fish  to  land, 
the  gear  to  clean  and  tidy,  ice  to  get 
in.  Sundays  and  all,  there's  very 
few  don't  fish  all  the  week  round. 
The  West  Coast  boats,  from  Brixham 
and  Dartmouth  and  elsewhere,  used 
to  lie  up  on  Sundays.  But  they  can't 
now;  the  competition  drives  'em  to 
it.  Single-boaters,  I  mean  ;  in  the 
fleets  they're  always  working.  Of 
course,  we  don't  fish  on  Sundays." 

"  What  do  you  do,  then  ?  " 


"Go  on  board  the  other  vessels, 
visit,  have  services." 

I  asked  whether  it  was  true  that 
the  catches  were  decreasing  from  the 
banks  being  over-fished.  The  skipper, 
with  all  his  experience,  could  hardly 
say.  "  I  don't  rightly  know.  There's 
a  deal  more  fish  taken,  but  then 
there's  a  great  many  more  fishing. 
A  steamer  will  take  treble  as  much 
as  a  sailing-vessel.  They  fish  now 
all  weathers,  too,  calm  as  well  as  with 
a  wind.  They  take  more  fish,  but 
they  have  to  work  harder  for  them, 
and  oftener,  and  go  farther  afield. 
And  the  Dutchmen  and  Germans  don't 
observe  the  three-mile  limit,  either. 
They  work  close  in,  and  take  any- 
thing, small  plaice,  no  larger  than 
your  hand.  We  chuck  •  these  over 
again,  but  of  course  half  of  them  are 
dead  then.  And  you  can't  have  a 
close  season  neither,  I  don't  think. 
What  would  the  nation  do  if  there 
were  no  fish  1  They  did  have  an 
enquiry  once,  and  asked  an  admiral, 
old  — .  He  said,  the  only  thing  he 
could  see,  would  be  to  get  vessels, 
a  dozen  of  them  or  more,  with  a  well 
full  of  salt  water,  and  fill  these  with 
the  small  fry,  then  let  them  through 
on  other  banks.  But  you  would  want 
a  number  of  boats,  and  it  would  cost. 
It  all  came  to  nothing." 

"Ay,"  said  the  mate,  an  excellent 
fellow,  "it's  rum  work.  You  never 
know  what  you'll  get.  Once  we 
hauled  after  three  hours,  and  took 
a  cod  and  a  ray  !  I  had  to  empty 
the  pocket,  being  mate,  and  turned 
out  this  blessed  cod.  We  were  that 
sick  !  Another  time  I've  known  us 
take  ten  pounds'  worth  at  a  haul. 
It's  just  this  that  you  feel ;  you've 
hauled  and  hauled  on  a  winter  night, 
so  cruel  cold  that  you  couldn't  feel 
your  hands,  and  then, — nothin',  or 
mayhap  a  torn  net." 

"  Them  nautical  men,"  the  skipper 
went  on,  "  can't  make  out  how  we 
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fishermen  find  our  way  without  chart 
and  other  things.  But  we've  been 
brought  up  to  work  by  compass  and 
line  and  lead.  We  always  know 
where  we  are." 

"By  night,  or  in  a  fog?" 

"Just  the  same,  any  time.  We 
just  grease  the  lead  and  throw  it 
over,  and  you'll  know  within  a  mile 
where  you  are.  It's  like  a  book  to 
us  who've  been  brought  up  to  it." 

"  What  of  the  West  sea  1 " 

"Ah,  that's  different.  The  lead's 
no  use  there;  but  it's  well  lit,  and 
you  generally  know  the  land.  It 
used  to  be  different.  In  my  father's 
time  there  were  scarce  any  lights, 
and  then  the  rule  was,  when  you  was 
near  Lowestoft  on  a  dark  night,  all 
hands  on  deck,  and  take  a  share,  till 
you  was  in.  It  used  to  be  downright 
dangerous  work  then.  We  had  a 
narrow  thing  once,  off  the  Dogger 
Bank.  'Twas  a  gale  of  wind,  and  a 
big  sea  came  and  took  us  fair,  and 
nigh  swamped  us.  We  was  a  new 
boat  and  lived  through  it,  but  I  see 
the  same  sea  as  took  us  wipe  out 
a  vessel  near  us.  We  never  saw  her 
again,  nor  the  men ;  they  were  lost, 
every  one  of  them.  I've  seen  a 
smack  come  In  over  there  [Yarmouth] 
with  not  a  thing  on  her,  save  one 
mast  and  the  boat  stuck  right  up  on 
top  of  it.  I've  seen  another  come 
in,  swept  naked,  not  a  thing  on 
her,  mast,  capstan,  bulwarks,  all 
clean  gone.  They  towed  her  in." 

When  the  ship  was  buoyed  up  in 
harbour,  several  lads,  dirty  as  sin, 
came  tumbling  on  board  from  other 
boats.  One,  a  Brixham  lad,  looked 
to  be  of  very  tender  years,  and  excited 
our  compassion.  He  had  been  a  year 
at  sea.  "Hard  as  nails,"  says  the 
skipper.  "  It  was  just  the  same  with 
us  all,  began  young,  and  soon  got 
used  to  it.  I've  known  'em  start  as 
early  as  nine  year  old ;  but  that  was 
in  the  old  days.  Some  of  'em  have 


a  cruel  time  if  the  skipper's  rough, 
get  cursed  at,  and  knocked  about. 
But  the  fishermen  are  mostly  a  better 
lot  than  they  was.  They  used  to  be 
a  fighting,  drinking  lot,  ashore  and 
at  sea.  The  coopers  used  to  sell 
'em  drink,  fiery  poisonous  stuff — made 
'em  mad.  They'd  heaps  of  money, 
too,  forty  or  fifty  pounds  a  time,  and 
spend  it  in  a  week  ashore.  There 
was  no  one  to  care  for  'em,  and  they 
hadn't  anywhere  to  go ;  they  was  just 
left  alone.  But  we've  cleared  out 
the  coopers  now,  and  they  can  come 
to  the  institutes  ashore.  You'll  see 
the  institutes  crowded  at  times,  can't 
find  room  to  get  in.  They  meet 
their  friends,  can  make  'emselves 
happy.  It's  just  drawing  the  trade 
from  the  drink-shops.  And  the  men 
save  more.  They  say  there's  more 
money  in  the  savings-bank  at  Yar- 
mouth for  the  number  of  men  than 
in  any  other  place.  Some  of  'em 
never  touch  drink  at  all.  We're  all 
temperance  men  on  board.  One  time, 
we  were  lying  at  Dartmouth,  and  a 
gentleman  came  down  and  talked 
to  us, — had  a  yacht  there.  He 
seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  us, 
asked  us  where  we  were  bound  for. 
'  Have  some  whiskey,'  he  says.  '  No 
sir,'  I  says,  'we're  all  temperance 
men  on  board.'  'Never  heard  of  a 
sailor  not  drink,'  he  says ;  '  never  knew 
one  who  didn't  drink,  who  was  any 
good.'  '  Come  on  board  and  have  a 
voyage  with  us,'  I  says,  'and  you'll 
see  whether  we're  no  good.'  But  he 
wouldn't  come,  shook  his  head,  said 
he  didn't  believe  in  sailors  who  didn't 
drink.  He  was  an  American,  I'm 
thinking.  There's  plenty  of  men  now 
who  go  to  the  fishing  and  don't  take 
a  drop  of  liquor  with  them  on  board." 
The  fishing  industry  has  changed 
considerably  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  ;  in  fact,  it  has  almost  been 
revolutionised.  We  are  speaking  of 
the  trawling  industry  in  particular, 
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though  the  herring  and  mackerel 
fishing  has  changed  also.  The  use  of 
steam-trawlers  has  altered  all  the  con- 
ditions of  work,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned.  The  centres  of  fishing 
have  shifted,  and  are  now  shifting, 
north  to  Grimsby  (till  the  disastrous 
strike),  Leith,  and  Aberdeen.  Yar- 
mouth, once  the  trawlers'  headquarters, 
has  been  abandoned  ;  the  fleet  of 
sailing-vessels  is  broken  up,  sold  or 
lies  idle,  and  the  men  have  dispersed 
far  and  wide  to  other  ports,  after  a 
short  time  of  idleness  and  distress. 
The  place  bade  fair  to  lose  its  im- 
portance in  the  fishing  world,  when 
the  sudden  revival  of  the  herring 
fishery  on  the  East  coast  has  restored 
it  to  the  greatest  activity.  Two  busy 
years  it  has  seenr  and  thousands  of 
Scotch  girls  come  yearly  for  the  work. 
The  trawlers,  however,  have  left  it 
for  the  north,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  single-boaters.  The  herring- 
trade  is  now  brisker  on  the  East 
coast  than  it  ever  was  known ;  and 
this  fishery,  too,  is  launching  out  into 
steam.  But  the  seamen  it  breeds  are 
hardly  of  the  class  of  the  trawlers, 
who,  as  we  have  said,  have  to  keep 
the  sea  a  month  at  a  time,  and  in 
the  old  days  were  out  two  months 
together.  Even  the  single -boaters  are 
rarely  out  for  less  than  a  week  on  end. 
The  inside  of  the  fisherman's  life  is 
known  to  few.  As  in  other  trades, 
we  take  the  results  but  trouble  little 
about  the  means.  This  is  hardly 
creditable  to  the  English,  whose 
pride  is  in  the  navy,  the  sea,  their 
life-boats,  their  great  carrying  in- 
dustry. Yet  all  round  our  coasts 
are  some  fifty  thousand  or  more  of 


the  hardiest,  boldest  and  simplest  of 
seamen.  They  have  been  ignored  in 
the  past.  We  bought  the  fish,  and 
did  not  concern  ourselves  with  the 
men  who  caught  them ;  fortunately, 
not  entirely  so.  As  we  have  said, 
in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the 
fishermen  have  changed,  and  for  the 
better.  The  seas  are  as  strong  as 
ever,  the  winds  as  high,  the  dangers 
and  accidents  and  hardships  as  many, 
even  though  the  men  will  go  so  far 
as  to  tell  one  that  "  the  weather  isn't 
the  same  as  when  we  was  lads ;  there 
seems  to  be  no  fine  weather  now, 
more  wind,  perhaps  less  storms ;  seems 
never  the  same  two  days  together." 
But  the  fisherman  himself  has  im- 
proved, and  the  whole  of  the  fishing 
population  has  certainly  improved 
with  him.  This  is  due  partly,  no 
doubt,  to  the  spread  of  education ; 
lads  don't  go  to  sea  now  till  they 
have  left  school.  But  the  writer  has 
no  doubt  at  all  that  a  main  cause 
for  this  improvement  has  been  this 
remedial  Mission,  the  best  friend  the 
smacksman  has  ever  known.  And  it 
is  an  education  to  us  to  mingle  with 
the  men.  One  must  fain  take  off 
one's  hat  to  many  of  them,  and  learn 
a  lesson  from  them.  Though  the 
writer  had  not  dreamed  of  recording 
what  he  saw  and  heard,  it  proved 
so  interesting  to  him,  so  instructive, 
that  he  was  impelled  to  put  his  trifl- 
ing experiences  on  paper  in  the  hope 
that  others  might  be  not  less  inter- 
ested. He  must  end  with  a  humble 
apology  to  his  good  sailor-friends,  who 
talked  to  him  so  freely,  for  repeating 
what  neither  he  nor  they  had  expected 
to  be  remembered. 
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BURNS  relates  in  the  preface  to  his 
satirical  poem,  A  DREAM,  how  he  fell 
asleep  on  George  the  Third's  birthday, 
June  4th,  1786,  while  reading  the 
Laureate's  Ode  in  his  newspaper,  and 
in  his  dreaming  fancy  composed  the 
following  address  to  the  King  : 

I  see  ye're  complimented  thrang, 

By  mony  a  lord  an'  lady ; 
"  God    save  the    King,"   's   a  cuckoo 


That's  unco  easy  said  ay  : 
The  poets,  too,  a  venal  gang, 

Wi'  rhymes  weel-turn'd  an'  ready, 
Wad  gar  you  trow  ye  ne'er  do  wrang, 

But  ay  unerring  steady, 

On  sic  a  day. 

For  me  !  before  a  monarch's  face, 

Ev'n  there  I  winna  flatter ; 
For  neither  pension,  post,  nor  place, 

Am  I  your  humble  debtor : 
So,  nae  reflection  on  your  Grace, 

Your  Kingship  to  bespatter ; 
There's  mony  waur  been  o'  the  race, 

And  aiblins  ane  been  better 

Than  you  this  day. 

There,  summed  up  in  a  few  stinging 
lines,  are  the  reasons  why  the  vast 
bulk  of  coronation  poetry,  written  as 
occasion  demanded,  lies  now  on  dusty 
shelves,  obscure  as  it  is  grandiose. 
Merely  to  repeat  the  names  of  some 
of  the  Laureates, — Davenant,  Shad- 
well,  Tate,  Rowe,  Colley  Gibber, 
Whitehead,  Wharton — is  to  realise 
how  much  of  the  verse  written  by 
royal  command  has  settled  into 
oblivion.  Cuckoo-songs,  produced  by 
place-men !  Some  of  the  versifiers 
may  still  be  known  to  fame  by  their 
private  writings,  others  because,  like 
Gibber,  they  were  immortalised  in 
satire ;  but  their  official  verse,  in  so 


far  as  it  was  merely  official,  is  as  dead 
as  they  are. 

It  might  indeed  be  said  that  official 
poetry  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
and  that  all  the  stuff  written  for 
coronations  has  for  that  reason  no 
interest  or  life  beyond  what  the  day 
and  the  ceremony  can  give  it.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  no  generalisation 
is  possible.  Other  poets  besides  Burns 
have  refused  to  flatter  a  monarch  to 
his  face,  or  have  composed  such  magical 
flatteries  that  the  •  world  still  listens 
to  them.  Spenser's  FAERIE  QUEEN, 
Virgil's  ^ENEID,  the  CARMEN  SCECU- 
LARE  of  Horace, — these  are  instances 
of  poems,  in  a  sense  official,  though 
not  all  written  by  men  in  office  or 
for  a  particular  day  or  hour,  that 
have  not  failed  of  interest  or  beauty. 
Even  if  mere  beauty  of  words  were 
lacking,  coronation  poetry  would 
have  at  least  this  value  of  its  own, 
that  it  records  in  the  clear  mirror 
of  verse  much  of  the  history  of  the 
times, — the  bombast  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  men's  moods,  the  efforts  of 
the  poet  to  be  courtier  and  the 
courtier  to  turn  poet,  the  great 
hopes  that  sprang  up,  time  after  time, 
at  the  accession  of  a  new  monarch, 
some  to  be  realised,  others  to  be 
utterly  blighted,  the  splendour  and 
the  irony  of  the  prophets,  the  chang- 
ing views  on  kingship,  faiths  and 
disloyalties,  tragedies  and  humours, 
made  quick  and  memorable  by  the 
fact  of  a  great  occasion  and  of  a 
people  coming  together  to  crown  its 
king.  For  rulers  have  not  always 
succeeded  to  their  thrones  amid  the 
universal  acclamation  that  will  wel- 
come our  present  sovereign,  nor  in 
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times  of  such  fair  outlook.  The 
Georges  had  to  face  the  knowledge 
that  rebel-songs,  spirited  enough  to 
move  men  to  action,  were  being 
scattered  broadcast  through  the  coun- 
try, while  their  own  court-poets 
rhymed  constitutional  banalities  ;  civil 
wars  with  uncivil  ballads  ushered  in 
the  Tudors ;  over  the  Marches  from 
Wales  there  came  to  the  crowning  of 
the  Plantagenets  echoes  of  those  fierce 
bards'  songs  which  Gray  modernised 
in  his  famous  ode, 

Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  King  1 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait  1 

And  always  it  might  be  said,  kings 
at  their  coronations  have  had  to  look 
well  that  there  was  no  writing  on 
the  wall  that  weighed  them  in  the 
balance  and  found  them  wanting. 

Practically  this  is  to  claim  for  the 
makers  of  song  no  small  influence  over 
the  destiny  of  their  rulers.  A  study 
of  the  poet  as  a  political  force  would 
not  be  without  interest  in  another 
place.  That  he  was  recognised  as 
such,  the  single  instance  of  the  re- 
pressive measures  taken  against  the 
Welsh  bards  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury indicates  clearly  enough,  and 
even  the  present  generation  goes  to 
THE  TIMES  to  learn  the  views  of  Mr. 
Kipling.  But,  so  far  as  conscious 
recognition  of  the  power  of  poetry  to 
confirm  a  dominion  is  concerned,  it  is 
hardly  traceable  until  the  first  begin- 
nings of  the  Roman  Empire.  Then 
Augustus  commissioned  Horace  to 
write  the  CARMEN  SCECULARE,  and 
maintained  Virgil  during  the  years  in 
which  he  composed  the  -^NEID,  both, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  poems  of 
coronation.  The  conscious  recogni- 
tion of  their  value  was,  it  must  be 
admitted,  on  the  side  of  the  Emperor. 
The  poets  themselves,  fulsome  as  they 
so  often  seem  to  our  modern  ideas, 
were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  an  awak- 


ing to  Empire,  of  which  the  Emperor 
became  the  outward  token.  Julium 
Sidus,  the  star  of  Csesar,  had  begun 
to  shine,  not  less  credible  than  that 
of  some  divinity ;  more  credible  in 
fact,  for  he  was  in  very  truth  Fortuna 
Urbis,  the  Luck  of  the  State,  under 
whose  surveillance  the  harvests  grew 
joyfully  and  the  Roman  power 
reached  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 
They  could  see  it,  and  realise  it ;  and 
because  of  this,  there  is  a  sincerity 
underlying  their  veriest  extravagance 
of  language,  so  that  they  wrote  such 
ceremonial  verse  as  has  never  been 
equalled. 

We  in  England  have  had  no  coun- 
terpart in  poetry  at  once  so  courtly 
and  so  immortal,  unless  it  be  in  the 
Elizabethan  era,  in  some  of  the  his- 
torical plays  of  Shakespeare,  and,  as 
I  have  said,  in  that  FAERIE  QUEEN 
concerning  whose  design  Spenser 
wrote  :  "I  mean  glory  in  my  general 
intention,  but  in  my  particular  I  con- 
ceive the  most  excellent  and  glorious 
person  of  our  sovereign  the  Queen  and 
her  Kingdom  in  Fairyland."  Here 
again,  the  divinity  of  kingship  is  a 
faith  revived  in  the  renaissance  of  a 
nation  ;  the  Queen  stands  for  the 
country.  Not  hitherto,  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  English  poets  at  any 
rate,  had  this  been  the  case.  They 
could  only  think  of  rival  Houses  that 
led  them  into  civil  strife. 

What  Princes  slain  before  their  timely 

hour! 
What  waste  of  towns  and  people  in  the 

land! 
What  treason  heap'd  on  murder  and 

on  spoils  1 

Thus  a  character  is  made  to  de- 
claim in  the  tragedy  of  GORBODUC, 
written  in  1561  by  Sackville  and 
Norton,  which  foreshadows  the  in- 
crease of  nationalism,  and  therewith 
the  national  sentiment  for  kingship, 
in  lines  full  of  the  fear  of  Spain  and 
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the  hatred  of  a  foreign  usurper.  The 
crown  for  the  native-born, — that  is 
the  moral  of  it : 

Such  one,  my  lords,  let  be  your  chosen 
King; 

born,  within  your  native 


Such  one,  so 
land, 


land, 

Such  one  prefer,  and  in  no  wise  admit 
The  heavy  yoke  of  foreign  governance  1 — 

and  the  loyalty  vowed  to  Elizabeth  is 
in  a  way  unearned  increment  growing 
up  from  the  distrust  of  aliens. 

The  earlier  kings  had  not  this 
advantage,  and  they  were  altogether 
less  considered.  The  use  of  the  poets 
in  England,  and  perhaps  more  par- 
ticularly in  Scotland  (a  country  in 
which  loyalism  has  never  hindered 
frankness),  was  not  to  exalt  so  much 
as  to  admonish  their  rulers.  Take 
THE  TESTAMENT  OF  THE  PAPINGO, — 
itself  an  imitation  of  the  SPEKE 
PARROT — dedicated  to  King  James 
the  Fifth  by  Sir  David  Lindsay,  the 
poet  of  the  Scottish  Reformation. 
The  Popinjay  gives  such  advice  as 
this  : 

Be  thou  found  slothful  or  negligent 

Or  unjust  in  thy  execution, 

Thou  shalt  not  fail  divine  punishment — 

which  divine  punishment  is  to  be 
expected  in  a  very  human  manner. 
For,  as  Popinjay  goes  on  to  inform 
James,  in  language  that  makes  even 
Burns's  directness  seem  tortuous,  he 
is  after  all  only  the  latest  of  five  score 
and  five  kings  : 

Of  whose  number  fifty  and  five  been 
slain, 

And,  most  part,  in  their  own  mis- 
governance. 

Lindsay,  it  should  be  remembered, 
was  one  of  the  tutor-poets  common 
to  that  time.  He  had  attended  the 
King  in  his  boyhood,  flogged  him  as 
likely  as  not,  and  could  remind  his 
master, 


When  thou  was  young,  I  bore  thee  in 

mine  arm 

Full  tenderly,  till  thou  began  to  gang, 
And  hi  thy  bed   oft  happit  thee  full 

warm — 

so  that  the  liberty  of  an  old  servant 
was  added  to  the  poet's  licence. 
Modern  laureates  have  not  those 
privileges,  or  those  duties.  Words- 
worth only  took  office  on  condition 
that  not  even  occasional  court-poems 
should  be  demanded  from  him ;  and 
whether  or  no  it  be  that  poets  have 
slowly  divorced  themselves  from  the 
more  practical  side  of  life,  certainly 
Mr.  Austin  has  not  so  far  been  called 
on  to  instruct  the  royal  children  in 
grammar.  A  privilege  I  called  it, 
because  it  introduced  into  the  court 
poetry  of  the  time  a  personal  note 
that  is  not  without  charm.  It  is 
obvious  in  THE  THISTLE  AND  THE 
ROSE,  dedicated  by  Dunbar  to  James 
the  Fourth  of  Scotland  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  marriage  with  Margaret 
Tudor,  with  this  admonishment : 

And   since  thou   art  a  King,  be  thou 

discreet : 
Herb  without  virtue  hold  not  of  such 

price 
As  herb  of  virtue  and  of  odour  sweet. 

It  was  a  coronation  poem  in  Chaucer's 
stanza ;  James  was  the  Thistle,  and 
Margaret  Tudor  the  Rose  ;  and  Dun- 
bar,  presumably,  was  Nature,  who, 
while  crowning  the  King,  gave  him  a 
lesson  in  just  rule. 

The  English  kings  were  not  much 
more  secure  from  homilies.  Skelton, 
who  was  Henry  the  Seventh's  poet- 
laureate,  and  also  tutor  of  the  royal 
family,  was  ever  concerned  lest  his 
monarch  should  be  puffed  up.  In  the 
verse  that  he  wrote  on  the  death  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  a  great  point 
is  made  of  the  fact  that  royalty,  to 
use  Shakespeare's  words, 

must 
Like  chimney-sweepers  come  to  dust. 
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Quid,  ecce  nunc  in  pulvere  dormio  ! 
That  is  the  refrain  that  the  ghost  of 
Edward,  apologetic  for  his  deeds  in 
the  flesh,  is  made  to  repeat  again  and 
again.  Even  more  familiar  in  their 
address  had  been  the  earlier  poets 
such  as  Gower,  who  in  the  Vox 
CLAMANTIS  adjures  young  Richard  the 
Second  to  be  "free  from  the  sin  of 
gluttony  ;  drive  out  inertness  ;  oppose 
the  promptings  of  the  flesh,  and 
strongly  lay  hold  on  the  good  way." 
There  was  no  surfeit  of  flattery  in  the 
poems  that  greeted  kings  to  their 
thrones  before  Elizabeth  came  to  hers. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  this. 
One  was  the  overstrained  condition  of 
the  people.  Another  was  that  the 
throne  of  England  did  not  hold  that 
place  in  the  popular  estimation  that 
it  was  to  gain  when  Henry  the  Eighth 
threw  over  the  Pope.  The  kings  were 
not  so  important.  Not  even  yet  true 
of  our  sovereigns  was  the  message 
sent  by  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  to 
Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth  :  "  Be  it 
known  to  your  supreme  fatuity  that 
in  things  temporal  we  are  subject  to 
no  one."  In  certain  things  temporal, 
— in  the  position,  for  example,  that 
the  ceremony  of  their  coronation 
occupied  in  their  people's  eyes — 
they  were  subject.  Their  coronation 
was  hardly  as  yet  a  national  event ; 
as  an  event  at  all  it  faded  into  insig- 
nificance before  the  coronation  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Emperor.  Though  con- 
ducted similarly  as  a  religious  cere- 
mony, it  was  docked  of  half  the 
grandeur. 

All  this  was  changed  at  the  Refor- 
mation, when  the  people's  interest 
in  kingship  grew  to  what  was  shortly 
enthusiasm.  Not  even  John  Knox's 
FIRST  BLAST  OF  THE  TRUMPET  AGAINST 
THE  MONSTROUS  REGIMENT  OF  WOMEN, 
published  just  before  Elizabeth's 
accession,  could  undo  the  fame  of 
her  sovereignty.  It  may  be  that 
she  never  drew  out  from  her  poets 


that  expression  of  personal  loyalty 
and  affection  which  was  ever  expended 
on  the  Stuarts,  which  Sir  Henry 
Wotton's  poem  to  Elizabeth  of 
Bohemia,  daughter  of  James  the  First, 
— with  its  famous  stanza, 

So  when  my  Mistress  shall  be  seen 
In  sweetness  of  her  looks  and  mind, 

By  virtue  first,  then  choice,  a  Queen, 
Tell  me,  if  she  were  not  design'd 

Th'  eclipse  and  glory  of  her  kind  ? — 

shows  at  its  best,  in  all  its  grace  and 
gallantry.  Nor,  it  must  be  allowed, 
did  the  Queen  give  poetry  any  great 
encouragement  or  patronage  in  kind, 
seeing  that  she  cut  down  the  expenses 
Mary  had  allowed  for  the  royal 
theatricals  so  soon  as  she  came  to 
the  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
poets  of  her  time  were  not  officials 
and  pension-holders,  liable  to  be 
inspired  according  to  their  salary, 
as  in  the  Georgian  period  ;  but  singers 
at  their  leisure,  courtiers  in  mood. 
I  think  that  the  charm  of  this 
Elizabethan  court-poetry  is  heightened 
(and  the  difference  between  what 
might  be  called  ceremonial  and  official 
verse  made  clear)  by  a  comparison 
of  it  with  the  coronation  odes  written 
at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  with 
Dryden's  ASTR.EA  REDUX,  for  example. 
In  the  interval,  the  value  of  king- 
ship had  been  questioned  and  con- 
demned, and  it  was  about  to  be 
re-estimated.  There  had  been  poems 
to  welcome  James  the  First,  notably 
a  GRATULATORY  POEM  TO  THE  MAJESTY 
OF  JAMES  by  Drayton,  a  canto  in 
SORROW'S  JOY  (one  of  those  anthologies 
common  to  the  time,  and  meant  to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone)  by 
Giles  Fletcher,  and  FORTH  FEASTING, 
a  poem  written  to  welcome  James  to 
Scotland  by  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  a  loyalist,  if  ever  there  was 
one,  who  is  said  to  have  died  of  a 
broken  heart  for  the  execution  of 
Charles  the  First.  That  monarch 
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had  succeeded  to  the  crown,  not 
perhaps  with  so  many  poets  to  do 
him  honour  in  rhyme.  Then  followed 
civil  war  and  Cromwell,  a  name  to 
outshine  kings.  While  he  lived, 
kingship  was  a  discredited  thing,  or 
at  least  so  be-littled  to  all  appearance 
that  the  finest  ceremonial  poem  of  the 
time,  if  not  of  any  time,  was  written 
to  a  man  only, — the  Man, 

Who,  from  his  private  gardens,  where 
He  lived  reserved  and  austere, 

(As  if  his  highest  plot 

To  plant  the  bergamot) 

Could  by  industrious  valour  climb 
To  ruin  the  great  work  of  time, 

And  cast  the  Kingdoms  old 

Into  another  mould. 

So  runs  Andrew  Mar  veil's  ode  to 
Cromwell  on  his  return  from  Ireland, 
which  might  be  regarded  as  the 
coronation  poem  to  the  man  who 
refused  a  crown.  Truly,  hereditary 
kingship  was  being  found  wanting, 
when  the  paramount  feeling  of  a 
nation  could  be  expressed  in  such 
verse  as  this : 

What  may  not  then  our  Isle  presume 
While  victory  his  crest  does  plume  ? 
What  may  not  others  fear 
If  thus  he  crowns  each  year  ? 

A  national  feeling  that,  and  making 
for  nationalism,  not  unlike  that  other, 
a  century  and  a  half  later,  which  was 
to  exalt  Napoleon  above  all  the 
historic  kings.  The  sentiment  passed 
quickly  enough  in  England,  though 
Marvell  himself,  when  he  entered 
Parliament  after  the  Restoration,  did 
not  turn  his  coat,  as  so  many  writers 
did.  He  even  assured  Charles,  for 
he  was  a  satirist  as  well  as  a  Puritan, 
that  his  loyalty  would  be  proved  by 
his  independence ;  and  this  inde- 
pendence remained  so  complete  that, 
when  the  mood  took  him,  he  wrote 


And  canst  thou  devise  when  things  will 

be  mended  ? 
When  the    reign  of   the  line  of  the 

Stuarts  is  ended. 

With  many  such  poets  about,  Charles 
might  not  have  felt  secure  of  the 
crown  that  was  proffered  him.  It  is 
said  that  he  desired  so  greatly  to  win 
Marvell  to  his  side  that  he  sent  Lord 
Danby  to  assure  the  poet  of  his 
Majesty's  wish  to  serve  him.  Marvell's 
reply  was  that  to  serve  him  did  not 
lie  in  his  Majesty's  power. 

With  Dryden  it  was  different,  for 
it  lay  in  his  Majesty's  power  to  make 
him  poet-laureate,  and  therefore  his 
views  on  kingship  were  open  to  per- 
suasion. He  also  had  written  in 
honour  of  Cromwell,  heroic  stanzas  on 
his  death,  relating  how 

No  borrowed   bays    his    temples    did 

adorn, 
But  to  our  crown  he  did  fresh  jewels 

bring, 
Nor  was  his  virtue  poison'd  soon   as 

born 

With  the  too  early  thoughts  of  being 
King. 

But,  deciding,  no  doubt,  that  Charles's 
virtue  had  remained  uncontaminated 
owing  to  the  very  distant  prospect  of 
attaining  a  crown  that  his  exile  must 
have  afforded  him,  Dryden  wrote  in 
swift  succession  ASTR^EA  REDUX  and  a 
PANEGYRIC  ON  THE  KING'S  CORONATION. 
It  is  in  poems  like  these  that  the  de- 
scent from  the  high  standard  of  Eliza- 
bethan court-poetry  becomes  apparent. 
Well  might  Marvell  write  bitterly  of 
those  who 

About  the  common  Prince  have  raised 

a  fence, 
The  Kingdom  from  the  crown  distinct 

would  see 
And  peel  the  bark  to  bum  at  last  the 

tree, — 

for  they  hedged  the  King  with  a 
divinity  that  was  treason  to  the 
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nation.  Dryden  himself  excelled  in 
it.  He  even  ventured  to  find  a  new 
reason  for  the  existence  of  coronation- 
poets  in  assuring  Charles, 

We  add  not  to  your  glory  but  employ 
Our  time,  like  angels,  in  expressing  joy. 

And  in  this  angelic  role  he  himself 
proceeds,  with  that  mastery  of  words 
and  servility  of  spirit  in  which  he  was 
unsurpassed,  to  declare  that 

No  promise  can  oblige  a  King  so  much 
Still  to  be  good,  as  long  to  have  been 
such. 

This  of  the  King,  "  who  never  said  a 
foolish  thing,  and  never  did  a  wise 
one  "  !  Inability  to  foresee  the  trend 
of  events  might  excuse  the  fulsome- 
ness  of  these  inductory  odes,  but 
nothing,  not  certainly  the  plea  often 
given  on  behalf  of  Dryden  that  he 
was  by  nature  an  abettor  of  authority, 
can  justify  that  infinity  of  bathos, 
the  THRENODIA  AUGUSTALIS.  There 
Charles,  having  reigned  and  come  to 
an  end,  is  described  as 

A  prince  on  whom,  if  Heaven  its  eyes 

could  close, 
The  welfare  of  the  world  it  safely  might 

repose. 

After  that,  one  reads  with  equanimity 
the  description  of  James  the  Second, 
that  homely  picture  in  which  the 
King,  newly  risen  and  apparently  in 
his  dressing-gown  only,  hears  the 
news  of  his  brother's  illness, — 

And  then  the  hero  first  was  seen  to 
fear — 

but  collects  himself,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  the  man  concerning  whose 
excessive  merits  a  poet  could  write 
that, 

Ere  a  prince  is  to  perfection  brought 
He  cost  omnipotence  a  second  thought 

It  looks  as  if  the  Maker  would  not  own 


The  noble  work  for  his 
Before  'twas  tried  and  found  a  master- 
piece. 

The  nation,  having  tried  the  noble 
work,  exchanged  it  for  William  of 
Orange.  But  then  Dryden  had  a 
different  point  of  view, — 

Faith  is  a  Christian's  and  a  subject's 
test — 

though  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
afforded  him  consolation  when  Shad- 
well  succeeded  him  in  the  laureateship. 

After  this,  court-poets  became 
merged  in  party-versifiers,  on  the 
Whig  part  without  sincerity ;  and  the 
sentiment  for  kingship  shows  itself 
from  another  side.  In  Dryden's  work 
the  change  had  been  shadowed  clearly 
enough.  It  contains  none  of  the  per- 
sonal spirit  shown  in  the  earlier  poets 
like  Dunbarj  none  of  the  feudal 
familiar  respect  for  the  chief ;  none  of 
the  national  pride  that  immortalises 
the  king  as  its  outward  token  ;  least 
of  all  any  of  the  romantic  loyalty  of 
the  Jacobites.  Bather  it  is  the  rhe- 
toric of  royalism,  trying  at  once  to 
persuade  itself  and  to  overbear  oppo- 
sition ;  pretentious  and  false  in  the 
endeavour  to  show  that  the  divine 
right  of  kings  was  neither  a  fraud  nor 
a  pretence.  It  rattled  on  in  the 
assumption  that  the  great  rebellion 
could  go  for  nothing,  as  though  men 
could  keep  the  old  faith  when  they 
were  given  new  gods. 

No  assumption  could  have  been 
vainer,  as  is  evident  in  a  poetic  tussle 
that  took  place  at  William's  corona- 
tion. A  certain  Tutchin  attacked 
the  King  in  a  poem  called  THE 
FOREIGNER,  and  Defoe  replied  in 
THE  TRUE-BORN  ENGLISHMAN.  But, 
defending  a  king  as  he  was,  Defoe 
shows  no  tinge  of  the  ancient  loyalty. 
In  lieu  of  the  creed  of  divine  right, 
he  gives  lines  like  these,  almost 
republican — 
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When  Kings  the  sword  of  justice  first 

lay  down, 
They  are  no  Bangs  though  they  possess 

the  crown : 
Titles  are  shadows,  crowns  are  empty 

things, 
The  good   of   subjects  is   the   end  of 

Kings. 

In  effect,  of  course,  Defoe  was 
writing  a  political  pamphlet  for  his 
party,  and  generalisations  from  party 
politicians  are  always  understood  to 
apply  only  to  the  other  side.  Even 
so  there  was  more  than  a  hint  here 
that  England  had  paid  too  dear  for 
the  Stuarts  to  be  willing  to  bestow 
a  like  blind  allegiance  on  any  other 

le.  Henceforth  kings  were  to  earn 
their  favour  by  proving  themselves 

lenable  to  the  Constitution,  and  as 
an  inevitable  result  court-poetry  lost 
much  of  its  inspiration.  At  intervals 
the  poets  made  efforts.  Matthew 
Pryor,  for  instance,  the  most  natural 
of  artificial  poets,  as  he  has  been 
called,  wrote  a  second-hand  CARMEN 
SCECULARE  in  honour  of  William. 
Queen  Anne  also  had  his  services  ; 
but  he  put  more  than  a  rhetorical 
question  when  he  asked — 

But,  greatest  Anna  !   while  thy  arms 

pursue 
Paths  of  renown  and  clime  ascents 

of  fame 

Which  nor  Augustus,  nor  Eliza  knew, 
What  poet   shall  be  found  to   sing 
thy  name  ? 

There  were  no  poets  to  sing  her 
name,  unless  one  counts  Pryor  himself 
and  Montague,  Shadwell  and  Sach- 
everell, — party  politicians  about  as 
inspired  as  the  poets  who  nowadays 
write  electioneering  rhymes.  Nor 
were  there  any  poets  to  sing  the 
name  of  the  four  Georges  who  suc- 
ceeded her.  For  their  bards  were  in 
theory  constitutionalists,  to  whom  the 
good  of  the  subjects  was  the  end  of 
kings  ;  and  if  in  practice  they  earned 
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a  living  by  pseudo-Augustan  court- 
odes,  not  much  could  be  expected 
from  them  in  the  way  of  fervour. 
Whereas,  by  that  dispensation  of 
Nature  which  permits  poets  to  be 
inspired  over  a  bubble  or  a  mirage, 
rebels,  far  up  in  the  North  country, 
with  their  hearts  still  hot  for  the 
Stuarts,  were  making  immortal 
songs  to  exiled  princes  who  fled  in 
disguise  before  their  enemies  or 
rollicked  in  Paris  over  the  water,  to 
monarchs  whose  coronation  was  a 
pretence  and  their  thrones  a  dream. 
There  is  no  time  to  go  into  this 
royal-rebel  verse,  but  the  ballads 
"  Carle,  an  the  King  come,"  "  For 
the  sak'  o'  somebody,"  "  Charlie  is 
my  darling,"  fragmentary  as  they  are, 
go  to  prove  what  royalism  could 
inspire.  The  Stuarts  had  poetry 
enough  at  their  service.  It  was  per- 
haps a  pity  for  their  own  sakes  that 
they  did  not  inspire  some  prose.  It 
was  equally  perhaps  a  pity  for  the  sake 
of  literature  that  the  Georges  inspired 
nothing  else,  as  it  is  certain  that  they 
did  not.  The  birthday-ode  over  which 
Burns  fell  asleep  might  be  taken  as 
a  type  of  all  the  court-poetry  of  the 
time :  Morpheus  was  added  to  the 
Muses. 

The  personal  unpopularity  of  the 
Georges  had  much  to  do  with  it,  but 
much  more  still  the  growing  tendency 
to  lose  sight  of  the  king  himself  in 
the  details  of  his  government,  a 
government  for  which  the  sovereign 
himself  was  becoming  less  and  less 
responsible.  Burns  hit  the  point  in 
another  verse  of  the  poem  from  which 
I  have  already  quoted  : 

Far  be't  frae  me  that  I  aspire 

To  blame  your  legislation, 
Or  say,  ye  wisdom  want,  or  fire 

To  rule  this  mighty  nation : 
But  faith  1  I  muckle  doubt,  my  sire. 

Ye've  trusted  ministration 
To  chaps  wha  in  a  barn  or  byre 

Wad  better  fill'd  their  station 

Than  courts  yon  day. 
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Always  more  in  the  years  to  come 
this  feeling, — that  the  king  was  to 
be  identified  with  the  ministry — was 
cherished,  and  along  with  it  court- 
poetry,  when  it  was  not  purely  formal, 
became  vitiated  by  admixtures  of 
party  politics.  And  in  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  French 
Revolution  completed  its  demoralisa- 
tion by  leaving  all  the  great  English 
poets  republicans.  Wordsworth  cooled 
down  from  his  first  revolutionary 
ardour,  but  only  to  retire  altogether 
from  political  thought,  that  among 
the  lakes  he  might  be  his  own  mon- 
arch,— monarch  of  all  he  surveyed. 
The  rest,  Keats,  Byron,  Shelley, 
were  revolutionaries  to  their  death. 
How  anti-monarchical  they  were  in 
thought  and  expression  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  in  these  days  of  a  re-awak- 
ened loyalism.  Tyrant  was  the  usual 
synonym  used  for  a  king.  Leigh 
Hunt  with  his  tirade  against  the 
Prince  of  Wales, — the  "  fat  Adonis 
of  fifty  " — was  peculiarly  mild-spoken 
in  comparison  with  Shelley  in  a 
generalising  mood  : 

Nature  rejects  the  Monarch     .... 

Kings 
And    subjects,   mutual  foes,    for  ever 

play 
A  losing  game  into  each  others'  hands. 

What  this  Pantisocrat  thought,  he 
said  vehemently,  nor  did  the  beauty 
of  his  rhythm,  it  must  be  presumed, 
sweeten  its  treason. 

Tantcene  animis  ccelestibus  irce  I 
That  a  poet  of  the  clouds  could  hold 
such  indignation  !  Social  discontent, 
not  entirely  unjustifiable,  accounted 
for  it,  and  for  the  disloyalty  of  poets 
in  general.  A  king,  who,  whatever 
his  individual  merits,  could  be  iden- 
tified with  Castlereagh,  was  not  likely 
to  inspire  many  courtly  and  generous 
odes.  George  the  Fourth,  not  grown 
overpopular  during  his  regency,  was 
wise  to  have  a  coronation  remarkable 


only  for  its  cheapness  and  lack  of 
magnificence.  The  poets  failed  him. 
Apart  from  the  current  inappreciation 
of  kingship,  it  was  the  day  of  the 
album  and  the  pamphlet,  of  fulsome 
sentiment  and  fierce  denunciation. 
Southey's  loyalty  could  not  produce 
an  -33NEID,  and  Scott,  though  a  re- 
specter of  royal  persons,  had  a  greater 
respect  for  literature. 

Thus  it  comes  about  naturally 
enough  that  no  court-poetry  of  the 
time  has  survived,  naturally,  because 
Southey,  forgotten  even  in  his  self- 
inspired  verse,  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  remembered  in  the  oificial  poetry 
that  as  laureate  of  four  reigns  (from 
George  the  Third's  to  Victoria's)  it 
was  his  duty  to  compose  ;  while  for 
the  rest,  the  poetics  of  the  country 
were  divided  into  corn-law  ballads 
and  plaintive  tributes  to  imaginary 
troubadours.  At  Victoria's  corona- 
tion there  was  no  hint  of  the  poetry 
that  was  to  be  the  glory  of  her  reign. 
The  only  ode  that  seems  to  have 
lasted  over  the  ceremony  is  a  parody 
by  Thomas  Bar  ham  full  of  jibes  at  the 
personages  present.  The  monarchy 
was  bankrupt  of  poets  then  as  never 
before. 

Few  could  have  foreseen  that  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  this 
one  queen  should  so  change  the  senti- 
ment of  her  people  towards  the  throne, 
that  one  who  was  no  truckler  could 
write  of  her  as  holding 

A  nobler  office  upon  earth 

Than  arms  or  power    of  brains    or 

birth 
Could  give  the  warrior  kings  of  old. 

All  the  causes  contributing  to  the 
change  may  not  yet  have  been  made 
clear,  but  nothing  could  detract  from 
that  triumph  of  constitutional  mon- 
archy. Great  in  herself,  great  in  her 
ministers, — that  is  the  burden  of 
Tennyson's  so  often-quoted  dedication 
to  the  Queen,  written  in  1851.  The 
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fifty  years  that  have  passed  since  then 
have  added  to  it.  Republicanism  in 
this  country  has  become  once  more 
a  theory  unexpressed ;  and  again  in 
many  corners  of  the  Empire,  a  king 
is  regarded  as  the  Luck  of  the  State. 
If  no  great  poetry  has  resulted  from 
this,  it  is  partly  because  poetry  itself 
has  gone  out  of  favour,  partly  because 
the  methods  of  celebrating  constitu- 
tional monarchy  are  not  fully  under- 
stood. Something  indeed  may  be 
said  for  Mr.  Watson's  poem  with  its 
splendour  of  diction  and  deep  pride  of 
country ;  but  for  the  most  part  while 


great  occasions,  as  it  is  said,  show  the 
man,  they  are  apt  to  obscure  the 
poet.  Neither  the  most  loyal  respect 
nor  the  sincerest  sympathy  (and  of 
the  prevalence  of  these  there  can  be 
no  doubt)  is  a  help  to  scansion. 
And,  should  it  happen  that  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  all  the  lands 
beyond  the  sea  falls  short  of  corona- 
tion-odes, when  the  day  comes  for  the 
great  ceremony  which  has  been  so 
painfully  postponed,  it  will  not  be  for 
the  prevalence  of  king-haters,  but  for 
the  scarcity  of  court-poets. 

R.  E.  VERN^DE. 
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WHAT  WAS  THE  RENAISSANCE  ? 


IN  one  of  the  recently  published 
letters  of  John  Richard  Green,  he 
tells  a  story  of  a  lady  who  once 
plaintively  remarked  to  him :  "  I  am 
getting  so  interested  in  the  Renais- 
sance, it  is  the  most  interesting  period 
in  history  ;  but  I  can  never  remember 
where  it  comes."  That  lady  does 
not  stand  alone ;  indeed  she  is  pro- 
bably one  of  a  not  insignificant  com- 
pany who,  while  fascinated  by  one 
aspect  or  another  of  that  which  is 
called  the  Renaissance,  labour  under 
some  sort  of  mental  discomfort  due 
to  an  idea  that  they  ought  to  find 
it  a  definite  place  in  the  accepted 
historical  periods. 

The  difficulty  of  exactly  defining 
what  we  mean  by  the  Renaissance 
is  increased,  if  indeed  it  is  not  caused, 
by  the  fact  that  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  word  does  not  accurately 
describe  the  phenomena  which  we 
now  comprise  within  what  for  the 
moment  we  will  call  the  movement. 
It  means  literally  a  second  birth,  but 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  define  it 
as  "a  revival  of  the  regard  for  the 
things  of  antiquity," — a  limitation 
which  no  one  who  has  surveyed  the 
movement  can  for  a  moment  accept, 
and  which  was  simply  the  aspect 
which  at  one  stage  it  assumed — we 
cannot  apply  it  with  any  accuracy 
to  that  vague  and  indefinite  process 
of  evolution  by  which  the  forces  of 
medievalism  gave  place  to  the  powers 
of  the  modern  world.  For  it  is  that 
which  we  mean  by  the  Renaissance 
movement,  the  breaking  up  of  medi- 
eval conditions  and  the  inauguration 
of  those  under  which  we  live  to-day. 
I  mean,  that  is  what  we  imply  in 


effect ;  as  a  definition  we  may  object 
that  it  would  be  as  much  too  vague 
and  too  wide  as  that  referring  to  the 
revival  of  antiquity  is  too  precise  and 
narrow.  But  in  effect  that  is  what 
the  Renaissance  movement  was.  And 
yet  here  we  are  again  arrested,  for 
there  was  no  movement.  There  was 
no  propagandises  of  revolution  pro- 
claimed which  was  to  sweep  away 
the  conditions  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  bring  in  a  new  life  for  Christen- 
dom. No  crusade  was  preached 
against  the  medieval  system  as  a 
whole,  and  although  Christendom 
felt  the  pains  of  the  disintegration 
which  was  proceeding  within  her,  she 
was  unconscious  that  the  symptoms, 
often  unconnected  and  frequently  ap- 
parently opposed  to  each  other,  pointed 
to  her  own  dissolution.  The  process 
cannot  be  confined  within  fixed  dates, 
neither  can  we  select  men  who  can 
be  said  to  have  constituted  themselves 
as  leaders  towards  its  larger  issues. 
The  word  movement,  therefore,  ties 
us  to  a  too  definite  phraseology,  and 
we  must  discard  it  if  we  would  con- 
vey that  which  we  mentally  picture 
at  the  word  Renaissance. 

And  as  we  cannot  with  sufficient 
accuracy  say  that  it  was  a  movement, 
neither  can  we  describe  it  as  a  period. 
This  transition, — the  transition  from 
the  medieval  to  the  modern — was 
not  a  change  affecting  every  country 
at  the  same  time,  or  every  people  in 
the  same  way.  In  speaking  of  the 
effect  of  that  transition  upon  the  art 
or  literature  or  any  other  branch  of 
human  study  or  affairs  of  any  one 
people,  we  may  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy speak  of  certain  phases  of  their 
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development  as  constituting  a  Renais- 
sance period  in  their  history.  But 
this  is  limiting  the  use  of  the  word. 
The  Renaissance  was  not  a  period, 
but  was  composed  of  several  periods, 
as  historians  use  that  phrase. 

What  word,  then,  can  we  discover, 
or  what  sentence  can  we  frame  which 
shall  express  that  to  which  we  can 
point  as  accounting  for  phenomena 
so  complex,  so  general,  and  so  pro- 
tracted, that,  affecting  every  sphere 
of  human  activity,  they  were  carried 
from  generation  to  generation,  and 
from  country  to  country  until  the 
whole  of  the  Christian  world  had 
felt  them,  so  general  that  in  every 
country  the  medieval  systems  crumbled 
before  them,  so  complex  that  no  two 
countries  stood  exactly  alike  in  the 
transformation  wrought,  so  protracted 
that  the  warning  of  their  approach 
was  often  not  entirely  fulfilled  until 
the  second  or  third  generation  ? 

By  Renaissance  (dropping  the  article 
that  we  may  be  mere  indefinite  still) 
we  mean  that  which  gradually  weak- 
ened and  at  last  destroyed  the  religious, 
political,  and  social  systems  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  vague  indefinite 
something  which  we  have  still  to 
define,  but  which  was  at  the  same 
time  destructive  and  constructive, 
creating  in  their  places  the  systems 
which  make  up  the  modern  world, — 
and  that  not,  singularly  enough,  by 
attracting  men's  attention  to  the 
future  and  the  trend  of  the  course 
they  were  pursuing  and  the  goals  it 
promised  them,  but  largely  by  causing 
them  to  look  back  and  taking  to 
themselves  the  thought  of  the  ancient 
world.  And  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
was  progressive,  for  the  use  of  that 
ancient  light  taught  man  to  see  many 
things  which  had  been  invisible  be- 
fore, not  because  it  directly  illumined 
them,  but  because  it  taught  him  how 
to  see, — to  see  not  only  the  world 
around  him,  but  his  own  relation  to  it. 


We  may  not  say  it  was  a  move- 
ment ;  we  cannot  say  it  was  a  period  ; 
the  word  which  we  can  use  with  least 
objection  is  tendency, — a  tendency 
always,  even  in  those  portions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  generally  described  as 
dark,  existing  in  the  human  mind  to 
assert  its  control  over  the  human 
faculties.  So  long  as  the  faculties 
were  held  captive  by  the  prevailing 
systems  of  the  day,  the  mind  was 
either  dormant  or  captive.  But  the 
tendency  to  rouse  and  assert  itself 
was  always  there,  and  the  slightest 
relaxation  of  the  pressure  frgm  with- 
out would  quicken  it;  and  with 
redoubled  force  it  would  be  caught 
by  mind  from  mind,  and  passed  from 
generation  to  generation,  until  at 
length  the  mind  asserted  itself,  and 
to  it  alone  the  faculties  responded. 
And  it  is  the  growth  of  this  tendency 
and  its  eventual  consummation  which 
produced  those  complex  phenomena, 
to  cover  which  we  have  at  present 
only  one  indefinite,  insufficient,  if  not 
altogether  inaccurate  word,  Renais- 
sance. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  it 
means  a  new  birth,  and  if  we  could 
look  upon  this  tendency  as  bringing 
a  new  birth  to  the  human  mind,  this 
would  be  quite  accurate.  But  we 
cannot  do  so.  Once,  and  once  only, 
was  the  mind  of  man  born.  That 
was  in  the  age  which,  for  want  of 
more  explicitness,  we  call  antiquity ; 
and  in  the  ancient  world  it  was 
nurtured  and  manifested  by  a  culture 
which,  although  submerged  for  cen- 
turies, eventually  again  became  its 
medium  of  expression  when  it  at  last 
obtained  a  new  era  of  expansion. 

This  culture  was  derived  from 
Greece.  It  taught  the  mind  of  man 
to  look  fearlessly  upon  the  world  as 
he  saw  it,  and  to  express  what  he  saw 
in  the  most  beautiful  forms  he  could 
devise.  Rome  succeeded  Greece,  and 
with  the  succession  the  mind  of  man 
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passed  into  a  sterner  and  more  prac- 
tical form  which,  while  it  gave  it 
even  a  greater  activity,  checked  and 
cramped  those  more  spiritual  concep- 
tions which  had  fostered  it  in  an 
earlier  age.  Rapidly  grew  the  great 
empire  of  the  Csesars,  but  the  wider 
its  dominion  the  more  exhausted  be- 
came its  culture,  until  at  the  downfall 
that  culture  was  involved  in  the 
general  wreckage,  and  only  such  of 
its  elements  survived  as  had  been 
absorbed  in  that  one  spiritual  con- 
ception which  was  too  strong  for  the 
collapse.  That  one  conception  was 
Christianity,  which  among  the  general 
devastation  held  up  the  life  in  man, 
and,  with  a  struggle  arduous  and  a 
discipline  severe,  preserved  it  until 
that  time  when  his  conscience  had 
been  so  trained  that  it  could  be  given 
again  into  his  own  hands  to  work  out 
to  such  issue  as  the  lights  he  had 
taken  for  himself  might  direct.  But 
as  yet  that  was  not  to  be.  The  indi- 
vidual was  submerged  and  had  become 
a  mere  subject  in  the  hands  of  others, 
who  were  themselves  none  the  more 
free,  but  in  turn  subject  to  thode 
systems  which  the  gradual  settling 
down  of  society  after  the  great  col- 
lapse had  raised  to  control  the  des- 
tinies of  men.  Individual  experience 
had  been  the  chief  factor  of  the  life 
of  the  ancient  world,  but  in  the  piec- 
ing together  of  the  fragments  that 
remained,  and  which  were  to  con- 
stitute the  life  of  medievalism,  no 
place  was  found  for  it.  It  was  not 
lost ;  such  a  gift  once  given  to  man 
remained  his  for  all  time  ;  it  was  only 
suppressed.  And  in  that  suppression 
lies  all  the  pain  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Dark  they  were  because  of  it ;  bright 
they  were  because  of  those  instances 
where,  bursting  through  all  imposed 
restrictions,  it  found  expression,  and 
in  the  lurid  light  of  conflict,  or  the 
softer  glow  of  some  man's  handiwork, 
the  ambitions,  passions,  thoughts,  and 


fancies  of  the  individual  mind  would 
stand  revealed.  Thus  it  was  when 
the  Albigenses  and  the  Lollards  burst 
the  bonds  which  bound  them  to  the 
existing  ecclesiastical  system ;  and 
thus  it  was  when  St.  Francis  with 
more  enduring  effect  spoke  to  the 
world  of  the  joys  of  liberty  and  love- 
liness, and  when  Giotto  spoke  of  the 
latter  to  the  mind  of  man  by  showing 
him  its  outward  form. 

Three  great  systems  controlled  the 
medieval  world, — the  ecclesiastical 
and  intellectual  (for  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  the  two),  the  political,  and 
the  social.  All  European  states  were 
subject  to  the  Papacy  in  ecclesiastical 
or  spiritual  affairs,  and  all  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Empire  (the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  the  successor  of  that  of  old) 
in  political  or  temporal  matters. 
Then  as  regards  the  social  aspect  of 
life,  the  feudal  system  dominated  all 
countries  save  Italy,  an  exception  so 
notable  and  vital,  that,  without  dis- 
cussing why  such  an  exception  existed, 
the  fact  that  it  did  exist  must  be 
emphasised  here.  Everywhere  and 
in  every  sphere  of  human  life  and 
activity  the  dominant  principle  was 
authority.  To-day  in  those  same 
spheres  men  are  ruled  by  reason. 
How  the  latter  came  to  be  substituted 
for  the  former  can  only  be  told  by  the 
history  of  five  centuries  ;  but  there  is 
a  chapter  in  that  history  which  covers 
only  a  fifth  of  that  period,  in  which 
reason  delivers  an  attack  upon  autho- 
rity from  which  it  never  recovered, 
and  this  chapter  we  may  entitle  the 
Renaissance.  But  the  chapter  cannot 
stand  alone.  There  was  no  organised 
or  suddenly  conceived  attack.  It  was 
an  assault  rendered  suddenly  possible, 
perhaps,  but  only  so  because  a 
leisurely  disposition  and  development 
of  the  forces  which  were  to  effect  it 
had  been  for  some  time  in  progress, 
and  the  Renaissance  was  but  the 
crisis  effected  by  a  tendency  which 
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can  be  traced  through  the  later  cen- 
turies of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
tendency  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  of 
the  human  mind  to  escape  from  the 
captivity  in  which  the  medieval 
systems  had  enthralled  it,  and  to  re- 
assert over  the  human  faculties  that 
unhampered  control  with  which  the 
culture  of  Hellas  had  endowed  it. 

In  the  theory  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  there  was  one  grave  defect,  a 
defect  which  so  acted  upon  it  as  to  be 
in  time  fatal  to  its  continuance.  This 
defect  was  the  indefinite  relations 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  The 
position  of  either  of  these  towards 
the  other  was  not  authoritatively 
settled,  and  as  may  be  readily 
imagined  soon  came  to  depend  upon 
whether  the  stronger  personality 
filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  or  the 
throne  of  the  Csesars.  To  this  is  due 
the  unending  contests  between  the  two, 
contests  which  led  to  an  aggressive 
ecclesiastical  statesmanship,  such  as 
that  of  Hildebrand,  and  to  the  un- 
spiritualising  of  the  Papacy  as  we  find 
it  under  Boniface  the  Eighth,  and 
prepared  it  for  the  eventual  seculari- 
sation and  the  corruption  of  the 
Christian  Church  which,  under 
Alexander  the  Sixth  and  Leo  the 
Tenth,  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  Reformation, 
itself  but  a  phase  of  the  larger 
movement.  That  this  disintegration 
of  the  two  main  systems  of  medieval 
authority  was  steady  and  unin- 
terrupted, of  course  is  not  implied. 
There  was  something  like  a  real 
though  contracted  revival  of  the 
imperial  idea  in  the  empire  of  Otto, 
and  a  Pope  like  Hildebrand  and  an 
Emperor  like  Frederick  the  Second 
brought  the  fortunes  of  the  contest 
first  to  the  one  side  then  to  the  other  ; 
but  the  great  idea  with  which  the 
Middle  Ages  started,  that  of  a 
spiritual  head  and  a  temporal  head 
reigning  harmoniously  over  Christen- 


dom, was  not  to  be  permanently 
realised. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  is 
irrelevant  to  the  study  of  the 
Renaissance,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  the  starting-point  of  any  true 
enquiry  into  it.  If  the  Renaissance, 
— I  have  not  given  my  definition  yet, 
but,  I  say,  if  it  be  the  revolt  of  the 
human  mind  against  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  medieval 
systems,  then  surely  we  must  com- 
mence by  enquiring  what  rendered 
such  a  revolt  when  it  came  possible ; 
and  the  internal  weaknesses  of  those 
systems  and  the  incipient  decay 
which  from  the  very  first  is  found 
within  them  were  contributory  causes 
of  the  first  order. 

But  the  greatest  imposition  from 
humanity,  and  that  which  rendered 
its  enslavement  more  complete,  was 
the  feudal  system,  and  until  that  had 
been  virtually  destroyed  there  could 
be  no  Renaissance.  Had  the  Papacy 
and  the  Empire  fulfilled  all  the  great 
theory  dreamed  of  for  them  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  long  they  would 
have  lasted.  Feudalism  would  in 
all  probability  have  flourished  for 
an  equal  length  of  time.  But  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Empire  rendered 
possible  the  growth  of  that  national 
spirit  which  was  hastened  by  further 
disputes  between  the  monarchies  and 
the  Pope.  The  Crusades, — those 
enterprises  of  Popes  and  Emperors, 
which  ultimately  affected  the  intellec- 
tual domain  by  the  introduction  of 
Oriental  mysticism  and  the  broadening 
of  men's  ideas,  and  the  temporal  do- 
main by  extending  commerce  and 
stimulating  the  spirit  of  adventure  in 
the  human  mind — the  Crusades,  I  say, 
were  most  important  factors  in  ren- 
dering the  revolt  possible,  for  in  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  the  rise  of  the 
free  towns  and  a  rich  commercial  class 
there  developed  one  of  the  strongest 
agents  in  breaking  the  feudal  power. 
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Indeed,  when  we  get  to  the 
thirteenth  century  it  seems  as  though 
the  revolt  were  actually  taking  place. 
It  is,  although  at  first  sight  somewhat 
strange,  not  really  surprising  that 
the  removal  of  the  trammels  which 
hung  about  Western  Europe  was  to 
be  hastened  by  enemies  without  the 
Empire.  As  in  the  preceding  century, 
the  Mahometans,  by  causing  the 
Crusades,  had  indirectly  struck  a 
blow  at  feudalism,  so  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Arab  civilisation,  which 
in  the  Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain 
was  then  at  the  height  of  its  splendour, 
and  which  had  preserved  a  vast 
amount  of  the  culture  of  the  old 
world,  began  to  influence  Europe 
through  the  court  of  Frederick  the 
Second.  Almost  a  forerunner  of 
the  Medicis  at  Florence,  Frederick 
was  profoundly  interested  in  and 
influenced  by  the  Arab  civilisation, 
and  through  him  a  general  revival 
of  interest  in  learning  spread  through 
the  Empire.  There  was,  though,  a 
movement  much  wider  than  this  can 
account  for,  and  which  we  can  only 
explain  by  supposing  that  there  comes 
in  the  history  of  races  and  States, 
as  in  individuals,  a  time  when  vital 
energy  is  aroused  at  the  exact  moment 
when  the  surrounding  conditions  are 
favourable  to  its  exercise. 

The  thirteenth  century  was  the 
Golden  Age  of  Medieval  Europe. 
Innocent  the  Third  sat  in  the  Papal 
Chair,  Frederick  the  Second  occupied 
the  Imperial  throne,  while  Edward 
the  First  of  England  makes  with 
them  a  trio  of  great  statesmen,  and 
in  his  realm  the  rise  of  Parliament 
was  marking  the  birth  of  true  political 
liberty.  Marco  Polo  was  extending 
men's  knowledge  of  the  world  they 
lived  in  ;  Roger  Bacon  was  laying 
the  foundations  of  modern  science. 
It  was  a  splendid  architectural  period, 
and  witnessed  the  introduction  of 
the  pointed  arch  from  which  the 


beautiful  Gothic  styles  were  developed. 
It  saw  the  foundation  of  universities 
at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Padua,  Lisbon, 
Salamanca,  and  Naples.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  were 
numbered  among  the  schoolmen  of 
the  time.  Cimabue  and  Giotto  were 
arousing  men  to  a  perception  of  the 
beautiful  by  their  handiwork ;  and 
Dante  sang  that  immortal  song  which 
is  the  flower  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
was  the  age  of  saints, — St.  Louis  of 
France,  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary; 
and,  lastly, — and  who  can  say  if 
not  most  important1? — it  saw  the 
establishment  of  a  new  force  in 
Christianity,  when  Francis  of  Assist 
and  Dominic  went  forth  to  the 
people  and  the  preaching  friars 
became  an  influence  in  the  world. 
It  was  an  age  of  Papal  autocracy, 
but  it  was  also  an  age  of  heresy  and 
threatened  schism  in  revolts  like  that 
in  Languedoc.  It  saw  the  develop- 
ment of  the  legal  spirit  by  the 
codification  of  laws  by  Edward  the 
First  and  Philip  the  Fair,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  century  their  contests  with 
Boniface  hastened  the  growth  of  the 
national  spirit. 

It  seemed  almost  as  though  the 
hour  had  arrived  and  that  the  human 
intellect  had  come  to  its  own  again, 
— who  can  say  that  it  had  not  come 
near  to  doing  so? — that  the  shackles 
of  medievalism  were  dropping  off, 
that  individual  experience  was  be- 
ginning to  assert  itself.  But  it  was 
not  yet  to  be.  The  revival  of  learn- 
ing was  captured  by  the  scholastic 
theology.  The  Church  still  retained 
too  much  of  its  medieval  character 
and  strength  to  countenance  any 
other  intellectual  activity.  It  saw 
the  danger  of  the  threatened  power 
and  extent  of  the  revival,  and  by  a 
bold  stroke  took  it  to  itself.  The 
result  was  that  the  great  awakening, 
which  was  manifestly  in  progress,  was 
checked.  The  movement  as  a  whole 
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lost  the  guidance  which  a  new  learn- 
ing emanating  from  Frederick's  court 
might  have  given  it.  But  he  had  not 
an  Alexander  the  Sixth  for  Pope,  and 
the  revival  fell  unproductive,  save 
that  the  labyrinths  of  scholasticism 
were  rendered  more  intricate  by  its 
absorption. 

But  there  was  one  movement  of 
this  wonderful  century  which  was  not 
unproductive,  and  which  did  prepare 
the  way  for  the  full  revolt  two  cen- 
turies later.  It  is  the  custom  to  label 
certain  men  of  the  middle  ages  as  the 
heralds  of  the  Renaissance.  Dante 
and  Frederick  the  Second  are,  per- 
haps, the  favourites.  Dante  sang 
the  swan-song  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
his  note  was  medieval,  although  it 
was  a  brilliant  and  undying  example 
of  individual  expression  worthy  of  the 
revival  and  showing  that  there  was 
a  human  mind  beneath  its  trammels. 
Frederick,  had  he  been  prince  of 
some  Italian  State,  instead  of  Em- 
peror, might  have  brought  about  the 
Renaissance.  Neither  can  be  called 
its  herald,  although  each  in  a  way 
foreshadowed  some  aspect  of  it.  The 
true  herald  of  the  coming  change, — 
not  the  second  revival  of  learning 
which  was  only  a  portion  of  it,  but 
of  the  wider  change,  the  fuller  revolt 
— is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi. 

I  have  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
essay  that  the  great  treasure  derived 
from  Greek  culture  was  that  it  taught 
men  to  look  fearlessly  upon  the  world 
as  they  saw  it.  Individual  experience 
and  individual  expression  may  almost 
be  taken  as  the  two  pillars  supporting 
the  whole  superstructure  of  Hellenic 
culture ;  and  what  we  mean  by  the 
Renaissance  was  the  revolt  of  the 
human  mind  against  medieval  imposi- 
tions, and  its  return  to  the  freedom 
allowed  it  in  that  culture.  The 
Renaissance  may  be  said  to  begin 
when  we  first  find  such  a  return, 


and,  although  there  had  been  an 
unconscious  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion for  some  time,  we  first  find  this 
in  St.  Francis.  He  it  was  who 
taught,  not  the  scholar  only,  but  the 
multitude  to  see  the  earth  as  it  was, 
and  as  it  might  be.  And  the  spirit 
of  his  teaching  lived.  The  human 
character  assumed  a  different  aspect 
in  men's  minds  after  Francis  had 
spoken,  although  it  was  to  be  another 
hundred  years  before  they  received 
the  only  scientific  means  to  its  study. 
The  movement  constituted,  too,  *  a 
reaction  against  the  Papal  policy, 
although  St.  Francis  preached  no 
new  theology,  and  there  is  no  know- 
ing how  much  nearer  the  revolt 
against  the  hierarchy  was  not  brought 
by  it.  That  the  friars  soon  fell  from 
the  lofty  ideal  of  their  founder  does 
not  affect  our  aspect  of  them.  The 
mind  of  the  multitude  had  been 
reached  as  it  had  not  been  reached 
for  centuries,  possibly  since  the  days 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
had  been  so  stirred  that  when  in 
the  following  century  the  Black 
Death  and  the  Hundred  Years'  War 
spread  unrest,  discontent,  bitterness, 
and  heresies  throughout  Europe,  it 
enabled  men  to  realise  the  insufficiency 
of  the  existing  systems. 

In  the  general  upheaval  of  the 
classes  feudalism  had  given  way  and 
had  bowed  before  the  new  spirit  of 
nationality.  With  the  extinction  of 
the  Hohenstaufen  line  the  Empire 
ceased  to  be  of  any  importance.  With 
the  death  of  Boniface  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  Papacy  changed  ;  it  no  longer 
spoke  with  international  authority, 
and  was  in  fact  under  the  control  of 
one  nation.  No  one  man  stood  forth 
by  virtue  of  his  office  the  arbiter  of 
Europe,  but  nations  young,  vigorous, 
and  independent  had  to  be  dealt  with 
and  had  to  deal  with  each  other. 
The  medieval  authority  had  passed 
away  in  the  fourteenth  century  and 
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the  horizon  was  brightening  for  the 
dawn  of  the  modern  world. 

I  have  said  that  the  feudal  system 
never  prevailed  in  Italy.  We  shall 
now  be  able  to  realise  the  importance 
of  that  fact.  Italy  was  not  a  united 
nation  ;  in  fact  it  was  no  nation  at  all, 
but  a  collection  of  independent  States. 
The  two  ideas  of  Pope  and  Emperor 
were  acknowledged,  but  the  republican 
spirit  had  always  successfully  resisted 
any  attempt  to  impose  feudalism  upon 
it,  .with  the  result  that  the  serfdom 
prevailing  in  the  North  was  never 
known  among  the  free  and  prosperous 
Italian  peasants.  The  cities  became 
the  centre  of  life,  and  the  noble  was 
of  more  account  than  the  wealthy 
burgher.  This  state  of  affairs,  it  is 
evident,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  change  we  are  considering ;  but 
it  did  more  than  that,  and,  what  is 
not  so  evident,  it  gave  that  change 
its  direction  and  character.  The 
larger  States  stood  independent  of 
each  other,  jealous  of  each  other's 
power,  and  only  disposed  to  united 
action  when  the  growth  of  any  one 
seemed  to  threaten  the  others.  The 
smaller  States  were  weak  and  could 
only  exist  by  crafty  temporising,  or 
by  attaching  themselves  to  their  larger 
neighbours  in  the  political  struggles. 
Old  feuds  prevailed  both  within  and 
without,  although  called  by  new 
names.  The  ideas  of  right  and 
authority  had  been  well-nigh  lost 
sight  of.  The  State  depended  upon 
the  influence  and  ability  of  the  man 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  its  govern- 
ment for  the  time  being.  In  fact,  all 
may  be  said  to  have  centred  round 
this  individual,  whose  success  lay 
in  his  natural  powers  and  resource- 
fulness. Thus  power  was  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  as  individual  am- 
bition and  party  factions  succeeded 
in  securing  it. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the 
importance  of  the  individual  took  the 


place  of  the  sense  of  right  in  men's 
ideas  and  actions,  and  in  time  their 
moral  aspect  became  blurred.  The 
moment  that  men,  shaking  off  the 
tyranny  of  the  medieval  systems, 
began  to  look  upon  life  without  any 
regard  to  the  morality  of  their  actions, 
and  with  the  consequent  disregard  for 
the  older  truths,  it  is  natural  that 
their  attention  should  become  at  once 
attracted  and  fascinated  by  the  free 
thought  and  unfettered  action  which 
they  saw  prevailing  in  the  ancient 
world  as  portrayed  by  classic  litera- 
ture. At  once  this  literature  became 
the  source  of  general  inspiration.  It 
was  greedily  studied  by  men  endea- 
vouring to  satisfy  their  own  needs  by 
an  adaptation  of  the  ideas  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  the  result  was  the 
introduction  of  a  modified  Paganism 
into  the  medieval  Christian  world. 
It  was,  moreover,  the  final  unlocking 
of  the  human  mind  ;  the  return  to 
the  freedom  originally  bestowed  upon 
it  was  complete,  although  there  were 
influences  still  to  come  which  were 
destined  to  affect  and  modify  it. 

This  revival  of  classical  learning 
was  mainly  due  to  the  Florentine 
poet  Petrarch,  who  strove  to  replace 
the  somewhat  barbarous  forms  pre- 
vailing by  a  purer  Latin  style.  His 
efforts  were  seconded  by  his  pupil 
Boccaccio,  who  added  to  his  other 
attainments  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language.  Their  work,  however,  did 
not  die  with  them  ;  others  were  ready 
to  hand  on  the  torch  they  had  kindled, 
and  the  study  of  the  subjects  of 
ancient  literature  soon  became  sub- 
stituted for  its  forms. 

Petrarch's  secretary,  John  of  Ra- 
venna, not  only  excelled  his  pre- 
decessors as  a  scholar,  but  by  travel- 
ling from  town  to  town  helped  to 
make  more  general  the  revival  which 
in  the  succeeding  century  was  to  have 
such  important  results.  By  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  Italy  may 
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be  said  to  have  given  herself  up  to 
the  task  of  restoring  the  literature  of 
the  ancient  world, — an  effort  which 
we  call  to-day  the  Humanist  move- 
ment, from  litterce  humaniwes,  a 
literature  based  on  the  human  side 
of  man's  nature.  There  is  no  need 
here  to  refer  to  others  who  followed 
in  the  steps  of  these  pioneers  until 
the  study  of  the  classic  past  was  en- 
tirely swaying  the  intellectual  mind 
of  Europe.  Relics  of  its  literature 
were  sought  far  and  wide.  Men  of 
wealth  went  forth  from  the  Italian 
cities  to  Constantinople  and  the 
monasteries  of  the  East  in  the  one 
direction,  and  even  to  our  own  country 
in  the  other,  expending  their  fortunes 
in  seeking  and  acquiring  ancient 
manuscripts,  while  others  travelled 
an  equal  distance  to  acquire  or  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  the  languages 
in  which  they  were  composed. 

We  have  now,  however,  to  guard 
against  a  great  danger  which  unless 
avoided  will  entirely  vitiate  our  esti- 
mate of  what  the  Renaissance  was. 
There  is  a  disposition  to  consider  the 
revival  of  learning  as  a  synonymous 
term  with  the  Renaissance,  whereas 
it  was  only  a  part  of  a  very  complex 
whole.  It  was  an  important  part, 
because  it  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  directing  force  of  the  movement. 
Indeed  we  are  compelled  to  go  even 
further  and  say  that  humanism  was 
the  Revelation  of  the  Renaissance. 
For  two  centuries  the  shackles  had 
been  rapidly  dropping  from  the  human 
mind,  but  it  was  not  until  the  ancient 
world  was  thrown  open  to  that  mind 
by  the  study  of  the  classics,  that  it 
discovered  that  the  freedom  upon 
which  it  was  entering  was  its  own  by 
birthright.  It  showed  men  that  the 
individual  had  once  been  free,  and 
gave  them  confidence  in  their  own 
faculties.  It  taught  them  that  human 
nature  was  unalterable,  and  that  the 
instincts  they  felt  actuating  them 


were  the  same  to  which  their  ancestors 
had  responded  in  an  intellectually 
wealthier  world.  It  revealed  to  them 
that  their  mental  horizon  had  been 
restricted,  and  impelled  them  to  seek 
once  more  a  freer  and  broader  outlook 
upon  the  world.  The  recovery  of 
individual  experience  and  expression 
had  been  in  progress  for  centuries. 
Humanism  hastened  it  by  showing 
men  that  it  was  but  the  reversion  to 
a  more  desirable  state,  and  instructing 
them  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  had 
been  enjoyed  and  the  ends  to  which 
it  had  been  utilised.  Whether  those 
means  and  ends  were  desirable  in 
their  own  day  they  did  not  stay  to 
ask ;  into  the  new  learning  criticism 
had  not  yet  entered. 

This  new  learning  found  its  radiat- 
ing point  in  Tuscany,  and  most  espe- 
cially in  Florence.  In  that  city  were 
found  more  than  in  any  others  the 
conditions  favourable  to  the  fostering 
of  such  a  culture  as  that  which  eman- 
ated from  the  classics.  Her  burghers 
had  ever  been  independent  and  ambi- 
tious. While  their  city  had  become 
the  centre  of  the  commercial  world 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  bringing  them 
individually  and  collectively  wealth 
and  fame,  they  had  been  dominated 
by  a  civic  ambition  far  in  excess  of 
that  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  recall- 
ing that  of  those  Roman  citizens  from 
whom  they  were  proud  to  remember 
their  descent.  That  could  not  have 
been  so  had  feudalism  numbered  them 
among  its  victims.  But  with  that 
they  had  always  preserved  an  intellec- 
tual activity  which  was  not  only 
capable  but  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  beautiful  in  arts  and  letters.  The 
streets  of  Florence  on  her  gala  days 
presented  a  spectacle  whicfy  would 
take  us  back  to  the  careless  and  joy- 
ous days  in  the  springtime  of  the 
civilised  world  ;  while  the  crowd 
which  followed  Cimabue's  Madonna, 
rejoicing  that  a  new  masterpiece  had 
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been  produced,  seems  to  link  us  to 
that  period  when  the  achievements 
of  the  artist,  as  well  as  of  the  warrior, 
were  recognised  and  celebrated.  Flo- 
rence alone  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
idea  that  the  Renaissance  was,  as  it 
implies,  a  new  birth.  The  human 
intellect  had  never  been  destroyed 
within  her  bounds,  while  she  had 
kept  alive  so  much  of  that  careless 
acceptance  of  things  as  they  were  and 
that  frank  attitude  towards  life  which 
had  dominated  the  culture  of  Hellas, 
that  she  rightly  received  the  title, 
to  which  no  other  city  could  lay 
claim,  of  the  Athens  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

And  Florence,  too,  had  her  Pericles 
in  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  A  perfect 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance  was  this  magnificent 
prince,  and  to  him,  and  to  his  grand- 
father Cosimo,  Florence  was  indebted 
in  no  small  degree  for  the  place  she 
occupied  in  the  van  of  modern  culture. 
Politically  corrupt  and  selfish  to  the 
core,  Cosimo  freely  and  generously 
devoted  the  means  of  his  great  com- 
mercial house  to  furthering  that 
learning  which  was  absorbing  his 
city,  and  by  his  vast  expenditure 
upon  public  buildings  and  institutions, 
by  his  wonderful  collections  of  books 
and  articles  of  vertu,  by  his  founding 
of  the  Platonic  Academy,  and  by  his 
liberal  hospitality  to  all  men  of  learn- 
ing, he  made  Florence  the  centre  of 
the  vast  intellectual  activity  which 
was  the  feature  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. And  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
banker-prince  was,  with  the  subtlest 
statecraft,  sapping  the  liberty  of  the 
citizens  until  they  ultimately  sank 
into  an  ignoble  servitude  to  his 
successors.  Of  these  Lorenzo  sur- 
passed nis  grandfather  in  his  intel- 
lectual patronage,  and,  as  we  imagine 
that  scene  which  so  often  might  have 
been  witnessed  in  his  garden  at 
Fiesole,  where,  looking  down  upon 


the  beautiful  city,  Lorenzo  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant  company  which 
included  Pico  della  Mirandola,  Ficino, 
Leo  Battista  Alberti,  Michelangelo, 
and  Politian,  we  can  realise  how 
Florence  became  the  home  of  the 
humanist  phase  of  the  Renaissance. 

In  1453  occurred  an  event  which 
gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  human- 
ism. This  was  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople to  the  Mahometans.  During 
the  protracted  struggle  many  of  the 
learned  Greeks  had  fled  from  the  city 
with  their  treasures,  a  large  number 
finding  their  way  to  Florence  where 
they  could  depend  upon  a  hospitable 
reception.  The  fall  of  the  capital  of 
the  old  Eastern  Empire  led  to  a  final 
exodus,  and  as  the  result  Europe 
generally  became  the  recipient  of 
what  relics  it  had  stored  of  ancient 
literature  and  language. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
matters  of  apparently  minor  import- 
ance contributed  to  the  movement 
whose  course  we  are  tracing.  The 
view  we  have  taken  of  the  Renaissance 
would  absolutely  forbid  our  discount- 
ing such  evidences  of  it  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  practical  application  of 
such  outcomes  of  individual  enter- 
prise and  energy  as  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  the  mariner's  compass, 
paper,  and  printing — to  instance  a 
few  examples  ;  but  we  may  be,  per- 
haps, inclined  to  under-estimate  their 
importance  in  such  a  vast  movement. 
Yet  the  invention  of  gunpowder  not 
only  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the  caste 
of  the  horse-soldier,  and  so  weakened 
one  of  the  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  gave  to  humanism  the  greatest 
impetus  it  ever  received,  for  without 
artillery  Constantinople,  it  seems  cer- 
tain, would  not  have  fallen  when  it 
did,  and  the  scattering  of  its  classic 
wealth  would  not  have  coincided  with 
the  time  when  it  was  so  much  desired. 
The  uses  of  printing  and  paper  in 
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extending  broadcast  the  new  learning 
are  too  obvious  to  require  mention  ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  date  at  which 
the  printing-press  was  given  to  the 
world  is  so  suggestive,  in  thinking  of 
the  causes  and  effects  of  the  larger 
movement,  that  it  should  always  be 
remembered.  In  the  same  way  the 
discoveries  of  the  explorers  cannot 
be  set  down  to  mere  accident.  The 
Renaissance  was  produced  by  the 
action  upon  the  mind  of  man  of  a 
force,  difficult  to  describe  and  im- 
possible to  define,  but  which  domi- 
nated all  other  influences  then 
active,  and  which  impelled  it  along 
an  unknown  course  and  into  an 
unseen  world.  This  manifested  itself 
in  many  ways,  but  it  was  always 
the  same  force  at  work.  The  human 
intellect  was  always  conscious  of 
another  world  beyond  that  it  saw 
around  it,  and  was  persistently  im- 
pelled to  find  a  passage  thereto.  It 
was  the  dominance  of  this  same  in- 
stinctive force  that  led  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio  to  open  the  way  to  the 
re-discovery  of  the  ancient  world, 
that  led  Columbus  and  his  successors 
to  light  upon  the  new  world  beyond 
the  seas,  and  that  led  Copernicus  and 
Galileo  to  reveal  to  men  the  immensity 
of  that  universe  of  which  their  globe 
was  but  a  unit. 

All  these  results  were  subversive  of 
the  great  medieval  idea,  and  in  the 
movement  against  that  idea  the  dis- 
covery of  the  world  was  hardly  less 
important  than  the  discovery  of  man. 
There  was  one  discovery  for  which 
men  had  still  to  wait  a  little  longer, 
though  this  great  unknowable  force 
was  working  in  that  direction  also  ; 
but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  and 
man  and  the  world  were  to  stand 
revealed  before  the  human  mind  ere 
it  was  ready  for  the  discovery  of  the 
soul.  There  were  intellects  which 
realised  this  defect  even  in  the  full 
flood  of  the  other  discoveries  which 


seemed  to  engross  the  whole  of  man  s 
attention.  The  three-fold  character 
of  the  Renaissance,  even  at  its  most 
human  period,  can  be  completed,  for 
while  we  have  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici  in 
his  garden  at  Fiesole  and  Columbus 
on  the  Atlantic,  we  have  also  Savon- 
arola in  the  pulpit  pointing  to  a  vaster 
world  than  either  of  the  others.  His 
efforts  were,  however,  to  lead  him 
only  to  martyrdom,  and  it  was  re- 
served to  other  men  and  other  coun- 
tries to  finally  remove  the  barriers 
against  which  he  had  flung  himself, 
apparently  in  vain.  The  humanists 
undoubtedly  prepared  the  way  for 
the  final  liberation  of  man  from  the 
ecclesiastical  tradition  which  bound 
him,  although,  except  Lorenzo  Valla's 
exposure  of  the  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine,  it  is  difficult  to  point  to 
any  one  definite  result  of  their  labours 
which  led  the  intellect  to  a  clearer 
view  of  the  nature  of  that  tradition. 
Even  the  most  earnest  of  them,  such 
as  Ficino  and  Pico  della  Mirandola, 
who  attempted  to  reconcile  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ  with  the  philosophy 
of  Plato,  only  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing a  new  paganism,  while  the 
less  earnest  found  the  new  discoveries 
but  excuses  for  atheism  and  profligacy. 
It  is  not  until  the  new  learning  passes 
north  of  the  Alps  that  we  find  the 
tide  of  intellectual  activity  turning 
in  the  direction  of  purer  aspirations 
and  higher  endeavours. 

We  cannot  tie  this  passing  to 
particular  dates.  We  may  like  to 
think,  as  we  sit  in  one  of  the  little 
reading-cells  of  Duke  Humphrey's 
library  in  the  Bodleian,  that  we  are 
in  touch  with  its  first  influences 
within  our  own  gates.  We  are  still 
glad  to  remember  that  this  building 
was  being  erected,  and  that  its 
founder  was  playing  not  unworthily 
the  part  of  a  literary  prince,  patron- 
ising Italian  scholars  and  causing 
translations  to  be  made  of  Aristotle's 
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POLITICS  and  Plato's  REPUBLIC,  at 
the  same  time  that  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent was  collecting  round  him  that 
brilliant  throng  and  those  inestimable 
treasures  in  Florence.  But  England 
was  slow  to  receive  foreign  influences, 
and  we  cannot  say  that  the  new 
learning  had  yet  found  its  way  here. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  however, 
certainly  assisted  to  that  end,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  we  find  a  response  to  his 
impulse  in  a  little  band  of  humanists 
going  forth  from  Balliol  College  to 
seek  abroad  that  classic  culture  which 
could  not  be  found  at  home.  The 
brilliancy  which  the  movement  in 
England  derives  from  the  Oxford 
Reformers  at  a  later  date  has  obscured 
these  humbler  pioneers.  Perhaps  it 
is  too  much  even  to  call  them  pioneers. 
They  were,  I  suppose,  mere  Latinists, 
engaged  more  with  the  styles  of  ex- 
pression than  the  value  of  the  thought 
underlying  it ;  but  if  we  remember 
the  names  of  the  forerunners  of  the 
new  learning  in  Italy,  it  seems  only 
just  to  remember,  as  playing  the  same 
part  in  our  own  country,  William 
Grey,  John  Free,  John  Gunthorp,  and 
Robert  Fleming,  all  of  Balliol.  But 
scholarship  for  its  own  sake  aroused 
as  yet  no  enthusiasm  in  England. 

In  1488  an  Italian,  Yitelli,  lectured 
at  Oxford,  and  from  him  the  rudi- 
ments of  Greek  were  learnt  by  Grocyn, 
who  really  connects  the  humanism  of 
the  North  with  that  of  the  South,  for 
he  travelled  to  Italy  and  studied  under 
Politian  and  other  famous  Greek  and 
Latin  scholars.  Linacre,  afterwards 
the  King's  physician,  followed,  and 
these,  with  others,  were  the  first  to 
bring  the  new  learning  into  a  definite 
connection  with  English  life  and  cast 
it  into  that  mould  in  which  it  could 
catch  hold  of  the  cold,  unsesthetic, 
and  eminently  practical  English  tem- 
perament. For  example,  Grocyn  was 
able  to  show  that  a  knowledge  of 


Greek  enabled  him  to  prove  that  the 
treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Hier- 
archy, attributed  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  could  not  have  been 
written  by  him.  This,  apparently  a 
small  thing  in  itself,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  it  marks  the  entrance 
of  criticism.  The  Italians  had  been 
too  busy  with  their  enjoyment  of  the 
world  of  antiquity  opened  to  them  to 
look  for  the  proper  relations  it  bore 
to  their  own ;  but  in  the  more  sober 
mental  atmosphere  of  the  North  men 
looked  only  for  what  was  useful,  and 
speedily  recognised  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  old  languages  a  powerful  weapon 
in  their  struggle  with  those  conditions 
which  were  weighing  so  heavily  upon 
them. 

In  1496  John  Colet,  who  had 
followed  the  example  of  Grocyn  and 
Linacre  in  spending  some  years  in 
Italy,  came  to  Oxford  and  lectured 
on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
abandoning  the  scholastic  method  and 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  meaning 
of  the  whole,  and  about  the  same 
time  Fisher  was  establishing  the  new 
method  at  Cambridge.  To  the  names 
of  those  at  Oxford  we  have  still  to 
add  that  of  one  who  has  been  called 
the  brightest  light  of  the  English 
humanists, — Sir  Thomas  More,  who, 
in  his  UTOPIA  may  be  said  to  have 
produced  the  flower  of  the  humanist 
movement  as  Dante  had  brought 
forth  the  flower  of  medievalism.  In 
this  book  More  takes  reason  for  his 
guide,  and  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  justice  and  the  welfare  of  the 
greatest  number  shall  be  guiding 
lights  of  human  endeavours.  To  the 
band  of  workers  in  this  country  was 
drawn  the  earnest  scholar,  Erasmus 
of  Rotterdam,  who  was  rapidly  be- 
coming the  foremost  figure  in  the 
educated  world.  From  small  begin- 
nings the  work  of  Colet,  Erasmus,  and 
More  rose  into  prominence  and  made 
its  power  felt  throughout  Europe.  In 
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England  and  Germany  one  of  the 
most  important  results  of  the  new 
learning  was  a  new  interest  in  the 
original  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
use  of  them  to  question  and  to  test 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

Before  the  new  cold  light  of  reason 
this  authority  was  soon  seen  to  totter ; 
and,  through  this  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  mad  desire  for 
change  and  excitement  which  domi- 
nated men,  the  discontent  with  the 
Papal  government  could  be  no  longer 
suppressed.  The  corrupt  condition 
of  the  Papal  court  scandalised  all 
earaest  men.  The  avarice  of  the 
clergy,  the  crying  abuses  which  found 
no  hand  to  stay  them,  and  the  im- 
morality and  ignorance  which  pre- 
vailed in  their  ranks,  had  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  awakening  in  the  North, 
where  the  Papal  administration  had 
never  been  accepted  as  it  had  been  in 
Italy,  should  rouse  the  spirit  of  Pro- 
testantism which  had  lain  latent  in 
the  Teutonic  nations.  The  Oxford 
Reformers  trusted  to  learning  and 
the  light  of  new  knowledge  to  bring 
about  the  purification.  That  it  had 
prepared  the  way  for  it  is  undoubted. 
Erasmus  supplied  the  intellectual 
power,  but  that  power  was  not  in 
itself  sufficient  for  the  time.  It 
needed  a  more  extreme  man,  one  with 
a  stubbornness  of  mind  and  no  dread 
of  violence,  to  bring  about  the  sweep- 
ing reform  which  alone  could  effect 
the  change.  Such  a  man  was  Luther ; 
and  with  the  Reformation  we  see  the 
final  downfall  of  medieval  authority. 
The  last  phase  of  the  Renaissance  was 
one  of  pain,  and  that  not  confined 
to  either  side.  The  Reformation,  the 
Catholic  Re-action,  the  Counter  Re- 
formation, the  Inquisition,  the  wars  of 
the  succeeding  century,  saw  mankind 
passing  through  a  period  which,  if 
attractive  in  many  ways,  was  one  of 
great  personal  suffering  and  national 


struggle.  But  it  was  a  period  which 
brought  forth  the  modern  world  and 
all  that  we  hold  most  valuable.  We 
cannot  say  arbitrarily  that  the  Re- 
naissance ended  with  any  particular 
date  or  event,  any  more  than  we  can 
say  exactly  when  it  began.  So  far 
as  its  effects  are  concerned  we  can 
trace  them  through  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  in  the  sixteenth  the 
transition  from  the  medieval  to  the 
modern  worlds  had  been  effected,  and 
the  ideas  which  had  governed  the 
former  had  passed  away  for  ever. 

Having  then  surveyed  the  progress 
of  that  transition,  the  complex  pheno- 
mena of  which  we  cover  by  the  word 
Renaissance,  how  are  we  prepared  to 
define  that  term1?  Shall  we  not  ex- 
press what  we  mean  by  it  if  we  de- 
scribe it  as  the  untrammelling  of  the 
human  mind  from  its  bondage  to  the 
authority  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
religious,  political,  and  social  systems 
of  the  Middle  Ages  1  But  perhaps  it 
is  by  analogy  that  we  can  best  pre- 
sent briefly  what  we  mean  by  the 
Renaissance,  an  analogy  drawn  from 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  develop- 
ments of  the  Middle  Ages, — the 
Gothic  window.  At  the  break-up  of 
the  ancient  world  the  human  mind 
was  taken  captive  and  imprisoned,  as 
it  were,  in  a  chamber,  and  in  medi- 
eval times  it  could  only  look  therefrom 
upon  the  world  through  apertures 
which  we  may  liken  to  one  of  the 
groups  of  triple  lancet  windows  the 
lights  of  which,  separated  by  two 
heavy  blocks  of  masonry,  showed  the 
exterior  to  it  obstructed  by  the  ortho- 
doxy imposed  upon  its  visions  by  the 
two  great  systems  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
As  time  went  on,  the  heavy  masonry 
between  the  windows  grew  lighter  and 
the  windows  broader.  The  mind  saw 
more  of  the  world  beyond,  and  occa- 
sionally an  act  of  violence  would 
remove  a  piece  of  the  glazing,  and  an 
uninterrupted  glimpse  of  the  world 
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would  be  caught  as  it  had  appeared 
through  the  open  apertures  in  the 
buildings  of  ancient  times.  The  in- 
tervening spaces  soon  became  but 
mullions  in  one  large  window.  The 
two  systems  became  hopelessly  com- 
plicated and  dependent  on  each  other, 
but  a  sense  of  form  and  beauty  was 
entering  into  the  outlook  and  the 
lights  had  become  united  by  flowing 
tracery  of  exquisite  design.  The 
mind  looked  on  the  world  through 
conceptions  of  the  beautiful  and  de- 
sirable like  those  wrought  in  the 
window  of  the  Decorated  period,  con- 
ceptions which  became  freer  and  more 
and  more  extravagant  until  from  the 


North  there  was  introduced  a  sterner 
and  more  sober  pattern,  and  the  mind 
was  chastened  in  its  outlook  on  the 
world.  This  was  the  last  stage  of  its 
development.  As  from  the  Gothic 
window  was  produced  the  plain  square 
aperture  of  modern  architecture,  so 
the  impediments  imposed  upon  the 
mind's  clear  outlook  upon  the  world, 
beautiful  as  they  had  sometimes  been, 
were  removed  never  again  to  be  re- 
placed. And  it  is  the  changes  that 
were  wrought  in  that  outlook  of  the 
mind  of  man  that  we  mean  by  the 
Renaissance. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

"  PIETEO  !  Ah,  my  Pietro,  come 
to  me  ! " 

Cassandra  struggled  to  raise  herself 
from  the  cushions  heaped  about  her, 
and  failed.  The  waxen  face  was 
even  whiter  than  when  Fiamma  had 
last  seen  it ;  the  purple  shadows  of 
wakeful  nights  lay  under  the  grey 
eyes ;  the  mysterious  aloofness  and 
cold  scorn,  that  had  against  her  will 
awed  Fiamma  at  the  first  look  in 
Florence,  were  gone,  consumed  in  the 
love  that  glowed  like  flame  through 
the  mask  of  flesh  worn  thin  by  the 
spirit  within. 

"  Pietro ! "  she  besought  again, 
stretching  out  her  small,  transparent 
hands.  "Oh,  I  have  tried  to  read 
this  hour  in  the  stars, — know  you 
that  your  star  is  lost  ?  The  glittering 
skies  are  blank  to  me,  but  I  will  look 
to-night  with  no  fear.  The  strange 
star  that  has  trespassed  on  your  orbit 
since  the  revelry  of  the  Oricellari, 
must  be  a  token  of  the  new  guise 
Fate  had  in  store  for  you.  As  the 
husband  of  Cassandra,  what  may  we 
two  not  accomplish ! "  The  last 
words  were  uttered  in  a  burning 
whisper,  as  she  broke  off  to  glance 
restlessly  into  the  silver  mirror,  to- 
day placed  to  command  the  canal. 
"Piccolo  tarries,"  she  muttered. 
"  'Tis  strange ;  he  must  by  now  have 
found  where  Carpaccio  loiters.  Can 
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the  doited  greybeard  have  turned 
coward  in  the  face  of  our  triumph? 
Pietro,"  she  cried,  a  burst  of  jubilancy 
interrupting  her  thought,  "  come  to 
me,  let  our  lips  crush  the  sweetness 
of  this  hour  !  We  are  free,  free  at 
last  to  love  without  needing  to  take 
thought  of  that  fair-faced  fool,  who 
would  fain  have  struck  at  both  of  us 
if  she  had  had  the  wit  ! " 

Frozen  with  fear  Fiamma  had  kept 
her  station  by  the  curtain,  incapable 
of  moving  in  the  presence  of  the 
woman  who  appeared  to  her  more 
terrible  than  the  terrible  Ten.  Yet 
with  her  own  terror  a  keen  pity 
asserted  itself  for  the  passionate 
helpless  creature,  ignorant  that  the 
man  she  called  on  lay  deaf  to  every 
human  voice  in  the  consuming  grave. 

"Pietro,  why  do  you  look  so 
strangely  on  me?  You  are  not 
angry?  These  weeks  of  waiting  for 
my  king  have  not  fretted  my  beauty 
from  me  ? "  She  leant  with  pathetic 
eagerness  over  the  mirror,  not  now 
to  study  a  world  outside,  which  the 
brain  under  the  wonderful  golden 
hair  had  made  her  puppet-show. 
"Nay,  I  am  fair  yet.  You  never 
knew  me  in  the  days  before  I  was 
chained  to  this  couch,  before  the 
poison  of  the  alchemist,  who  feared 
his  pupil  for  his  rival,  had  struck 
these  limbs  into  stone.  Oh  ye  gods  ! 
it  cannot  be  that  yon  Venetian  doll 
has  stolen  you  from  me — " 
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A  deadly  silence  finished  the 
sentence.  Fiamma's  heart  throbbed 
in  a  quick  generous  dread.  "  I  am 
not  Pietro  ! " 

The  words  rushed  from  her  un- 
awares, as  though  she  had  leaped 
forward  on  the  spears  to  turn  the 
threatening  points  from  a  friend's 
breast. 

Cassandra's  eyes  glowed  upon  her. 
"  Not  Pietro  ! "  she  cried.  "  Pietro's 
voice  speaks  to  tell  me  it  is  not 
Pietro.  Pietro's  face  would  mask 
Pietro  as  a  stranger  ! "  Yet  as  she 
lay  there  a  certain  doubt  seemed  to 
creep  into  the  grey  eyes,  and  she 
turned  restlessly  on  her  elbow. 

"Look  deep  into  your  mirror," 
Fiamma  said  sternly,  moving  further 
within  the  chamber.  "  Perhaps  it 
will  show  you  dead  Carpaccio,  prone 
on  the  shards  of  the  poisoned  beryl !  " 
She  hurled  the  tidings  at  the  other, 
as  if  in  the  stupefaction  born  of  them 
she  herself  must  gain  breathing-space 
for  reflection  as  to  whether  this  last 
strangest  chance,  of  all  Fate  had 
offered  her,  might  not  prove  a  rivet 
to  the  whole. 

The  cast  told ;  the  burning  eyes 
swerved  sharply  to  her  face.  "  Car- 
paccio dead  1  And  the  Capelli  ? " 

"  A  little  languid,  dizzied,  it  may 
be,  from  a  slight  whiff  of  poison 
before  she  flung  the  beryl  from  her, 
as  the  words  within  it  stirred  to 
waking.  Look  to  yourself,  woman  !  " 

Cassandra  dashed  her  clenched 
hand  on  the  ebony  scroll-work  of  her 
couch.  "Ah,  fool  !  "  she  whispered. 
"  Fool,  to  give  rein  to  the  woman's 
spite  which  would  spice  my  revenge 
on  my  enemy  by  blaring  her  sin  in 
her  fair  false  face !  Fool,  as  though 
my  hate  were  no  more  than  the 
scold  of  some  toothless  hag  in  the 
ccdli,  when  the  woodman's  faggots 
from  the  barge  are  green  or  crooked  !  " 

The  mysterious  creature  was 
writhing  on  her  cushions  like  some 


wounded  serpent,  an  effect  heightened 
by  the  robe  she  wore,  shimmering 
with  each  movement  into  metallic 
bronze  or  green.  Forgetful  of  self 
Fiamma  gazed  down  in  pity,  till  a 
sudden  recollection  seemed  to  dam 
the  torrent  of  the  other's  baulked 
fury.  "  And  Carpaccio,"  she  burst 
out,  "  Carpaccio  dead  !  " 

"Aye,  in  the  moment  when  the 
beryl,  flung  from  its  victim,  broke  at 
his  feet." 

"Aye,  there  was  no  fault  in  the 
succession-powder !  The  fault  lay 
in  the  thrice-cursed  womanishness 
that  clogged  the  good  powder's 
action  with  the  phosphor  shaping  the 
words.  But  Carpaccio, — well,  feather 
to  another's  breath  as  he  was  at  all 
other  times,  no  will  could  rein  his 
rashness  with  his  alchemics,  How 
often  have  I  gasped  to  see  him  dash 
the  glass  mask  from  him  at  the 
crucible,  lest  it  should  dim  his  sight 
at  the  crisis,  though  death  was  the 
price  should  he  draw  full  breath !  I 
can  fancy  how  he  stooped  to  gather 
the  fragments  of  the  beryl,  as  though 
they  were  no  more  than  shells  on 
Lido's  strand." 

Fiamma  scarcely  heard  the  slow- 
dropping  murmurs.  The  surge  of 
fear  that  had  chilled  her  blood  had 
passed ;  she  was  only  conscious  now 
that  a  few  bold  words  might  secure 
her  a  hitherto  undreamed-of  ally, 
that  of  all  others  the  woman  before 
her  was  the  one  to  hound  Bianca  on 
in  her  wavering  resolution  to  leave 
Venice. 

"Listen,"  she  said  abruptly,  "and 
obey  !  You  have  failed  in  your  way 
to  bring  the  Capelli  to  the  justice  she 
deserves ;  now  try  mine.  Send  word 
to  her,  wrap  the  message  in  any  bolus 
of  speech  that  you  like,  that  she  must, 
must,  I  tell  you,  set  out  for  Rome  to- 
morrow." 

"  For  Rome  !    You  are  dreaming  !  " 

Fiamma     turned     on      her      heel. 
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"  Refuse   me,    and   you   have   looked 
your  last  on  me  !  " 

A  wild  note  of  laughter  crept  out 
from  the  woman  on  the  couch. 
"  Mayhap  refusal  would  please  you 
better  than  obedience !  Ah  Pietro, 
I  have  not  held  you  as  my  lover  for 
these  months  past,  without  learning 
that  your  heart,  like  most  men's,  is 
a  bird  of  passage,  restless  of  brooding 
long  in  one  place.  In  these  days  and 
nights  since  you  gave  Carpaccio  the 
slip,  I  have  had  time  to  think  thoughts 
like  these.  Sooner  or  later,  that's  the 
burden  of  the  tune,  and  Fate's  no 
saint  to  be  bribed  by  a  hoop  of  lighted 
candles."  The  dull  sadness  of  the 
voice  swelled  into  a  sudden  clangour. 
"  If  it  were  Fate  !  But  a  woman — 
yonder  Venetian  !  Not  if  the  King 
of  Hell  willed  it !  " 

Fiamma  stamped  her  foot.  "  One 
word  of  sense  instead  of  this  folly  ! 
Will  you  lend  yourself  to  my  wishes  ? " 

Cassandra  laughed  again.  "  The 
more  a  woman  spends  herself  in  a 
man's  service  the  more  right  has  he 
in  the  end  of  it  to  cast  her  aside  as 
a  worn-out  tool.  What  is  my  lord's 
will?  That  the  Capelli  should  leave 
Venice  1 " 

"  Should  set  out  to-morrow,  and  by 
stealth,  for  Rome.  Urge  it  upon  her, 
and,  sooner  than  you  think,  that 
which  the  moon  looked  down  upon 
in  the  Oricellari  gardens  will  be  paid  ! 
There  is  a  red  hat  in  Rome  that  will 
bar  the  way  to  the  Medici's  throne 
as  well  as  your  beryl  could  have 
done." 

As  a  sob  of  excitement  broke  in 
Fiamma's  throat,  altering  the  tone  of 
her  voice  a  cry  burst  from  Cassandra. 
"  By  the  soul  that's  my  pawn  to 
Pluto,  that's  not  Pietro's  voice  !  " 

The  words  rang  out  challengingly, 
piercingly,  as  the  burning  eyes  scorched 
Fiamma's  face.  A  great  pity  rushed 
over  the  girl,  the  thought  of  her  own 
love  making  the  deception  put  upon 


the  woman  before  her  suddenly 
hideous.  "No,  it  is  not  Pietro,"  she 
cried,  "not  Pietro,  but  one  who 
weeps  for  him  as  you  weep,  one  who 
knows  that  a  woman's  love  is  the 
key  to  the  world's  store-chamber  of 
sorrow  !  " 

Cassandra's  eyes  were  fixed  with 
the  unseeing  gaze  of  a  trance.  "  The 
strange  star  !  "  she  muttered.  "  Was 
it  for  nothing  that  his  footfall  at  the 
door  left  my  heart  quiet,  that  in  my 
dreams  Pietro  comes  to  me  in  dis- 
ordered feast-clothes  and  damp  earth 
among  his  curls,  that  instead  of  the 
gay  songs  he  used  to  sing  to  his  caged 
bird  the  notes  of  the  Miserere  fall  as 
heavily  as  drops  of  blood  from  his 
pale  lips  1  Pietro  !  Ah  God  !  it  can- 
not be, — the  coat  of  mail,  no  dagger 
could  suck  life  from  you  !  " 

A  throb  of  fear  stifled  the  con- 
fession on  Fiamma's  lips.  "If  that 
were  true,  should  I  be  here  1 "  she  said. 
"  What  should  take  a  sister  to  Venice, 
think  you,  but  to  bring  vengeance  on 
Pietro's  murderess  ? " 

"  A  sister !  Pietro,  Pietro,  your  wits 
are  not  fledged  enough  to  fly  against 
Cassandra's  yet !  A  sister  is  scarce 
like  to  linger  in  the  house  of  a  Vene- 
tian courtezan,  better  the  story  by  a 
brother,  my  light-o'-love  !  Pietro  had 
never  a  sister." 

"  Ah,  could  you  but  see  me  on 
the  Campanile  at  the  morrow's  dawn 
with  the  man  I  love !  "  Fiarnma  ex- 
claimed unheedingly,  and  clasped  her 
hands. 

The  obstinacy  that  had  grasped  at 
the  improbability  in  the  girl's  story  as 
a  ground  for  believing  what  Cassandra 
hungered  to  believe,  was  shaken  by 
the  impulsive,  cry.  A  shriek,  the 
shriek  of  a  woman  in  the  hour  of 
her  trouble,  tore  from  the  convulsed 
throat, — then  the  frail  body  reeled 
under  the  burden  of  despair,  and  the 
great  grey  eyes  closed  in  unconscious- 
ness. 

Y  2 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

WITH  fear-shod  feet  Fiamma  stole 
from  the  chamber,  not  caring  to  risk 
further  wanderings  in  the  maze  of 
secret  passages.  A  stair-way  of  worn 
marble  steps  led  her  into  a  vestibule 
deserted  as  the  rest  of  the  house 
seemed  to  be.  A  grating,  stencilled 
with  rust  over  the  elaborate  curves 
of  its  iron-work,  filled  up  the  pointed 
door-way,  and  with  unutterable  relief 
the  fugitive  looked  through  its  bars 
on  to  a  broad  silent  water-way.  The 
gate  yielded  to  her  touch,  and  she 
stepped  quickly  outside  beckoning  as 
she  moved  to  a  boat  that  was  labour- 
ing heavily  towards  her  up  the  canal. 

"  Ohe,  signor,  are  you  for  being  set 
across?"  its  steerer  hailed.  "No  fear 
but  my  boat  will  take  you  swiftly, 
though,  as  your  lordship  sees,  'tis  but 
a  gobbo,  as  we  say  here,  for  which  the 
furnaces  at  Murano  are  crying  them- 
selves hoarse."  His  tones  changed 
as  he  came  near  enough  to  see  the 
scarf  about  Fiamma's  waist.  "  do, 
jump  in,  you  will  serve  for  my 
Madonna  fare  this  morning,  her  lamp 
will  soon  cease  to  burn  if  my  luck 
to-day  has  followed  the  rest  of  the 
School." 

"To  the  church  of  San  Zanipolo," 
said  Fiamma  sinking  on  one  of  the 
rough  benches.  The  tide  of  reaction 
was  sweeping  in  upon  her,  even  her 
splendid  vitality  weakening  under 
hunger,  excitement,  and  want  of  sleep. 

"  do  I  brother,  wert  awake  with 
the  owls  that  thou'rt  napping  in  the 
sunshine  1 " 

The  girl  raised  her  heavy  lids. 
There  was  a  blessed  relief  in  the 
thought  that  the  church  where  Car- 
nation posed  daily  must  be  close  at 
hand  ;  once  within  reach  of  her  warm 
heart  and  quick  wits  Fiamma  need 
struggle  no  longer  with  the  great 
weariness  that  had  leaped  upon  her 
suddenly  as  a  tropical  night  leaps  out 


upon  the  day.  But  as  the  drowsy 
eyes  opened  Fiamma  sprang  into 
instant  wakefulness.  The  canal,  into 
which  the  boat  had  turned,  was  flow- 
ing towards  the  wide  water,  and  the 
buildings  on  the  edge  wore  something 
of  the  air  of  stragglers  from  the 
serried  army  holding  the  water-ways 
of  the  town.  "  Where  are  you  taking 
me  1 "  she  said.  "  You  have  dropped 
down  too  far." 

"  The  sea  is  calling,"  replied  the 
gondolier  coolly,  pointing  to  the  racing 
tide. 

"  But  I  am  no  driftwood  to  be 
swept  out  to  it.  I  have  business  at 
the  church  I  named  but  now,  and 
your  Madonna  may  burn  daylight  in 
her  lamp  for  me,  if  you  waste  it  any 
longer  here." 

For  all  answer  her  conductor,  with 
his  hands  on  his  hips,  began  to  sway 
himself  from  side  to  side,  rocking 
the  boat  perilously.  Fiamma  glanced 
round,  uncertain  whether  to  hail  any 
of  the  rough  passing  craft  weighted 
to  the  water  with  loads  of  logs  or 
fish.  "  Land  me,  and  I  will  give  you 
double  fare  to  be  rid  of  you  and  your 
scarecrow  of  a  boat,"  she  cried,  after 
an  instant's  silence. 

"  All  in  good  time,  brother  !  Your 
fine  excellency  must  be  a  count  from 
Torcello,  used  to  have  servants  scram- 
bling hither  and  thither  for  you,  like 
a  herd  of  pigs  for  the  trough  that 
feeds  them,"  grinned  her  tormentor, 
to  tumble  backwards  the  next  moment 
under  the  cuff  which  Fiamma,  losing 
all  patience,  sprang  up  to  administer. 

"  Ari  !  your  arm's  as  strong  as  I 
thought  it,"  cried  the  lad.  "  I  want 
no  double  or  single  fares  from  you, 
my  fighting-cock,  only  the  loan  of 
those  long  limbs  of  yours  for  the 
morrow." 

"  Are  you  moonstruck  ?  " 

"  Never  a  whit !  Come,  that  gay 
red  sash  about  your  waist  is  not  much 
for  one  Venetian  to  ask  of  another ; 
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it  is  no  fault  of  yours  that  you  should 
live  to  the  east  of  the  Piazza.  No 
doubt  you  Castellani  were  as  trium- 
phant as  St.  Michael  when  you  won 
the  bridges  from  us  last  Ascension, 
but  you  would  have  danced  to  another 
tune  if  we  had  not  been  a  man  short. 
Come,  you  cannot  help  yourself  any 
more  than  a  crab  in  the  pot.  We 
want  such  a  stripling  as  you  to- 
morrow, that  the  Nicolotti  tower  may 
out-top  that  of  the  Castellani  by  a 
good  five  feet." 

"I  know  nothing  of  your  Nico- 
lotti  or  of  your  Castellani  either," 
Fiamma  answered  curtly.  "  Your 
ears  are  not  good  for  much  if  they 
don't  tell  you  that  I  am  a  stranger 
in  Venice." 

"  You  are  not  a  Jew  boy  1 "  inter- 
rupted the  other  hurriedly.  "  No,  or 
you  would  be  kennelled  in  the  Ghetto 
at  this  time  of  day,  and  besides, 
though  you  chop  Venetian  like  a 
stranger,  it  is  not  like  the  speech  in 
which  those  figures  of  pigs  spit  their 
venom  abroad.  Well,  then,  if  you 
are  not  of  Venice  and  not  of  the 
Castellani,  —  though  'tis  pity  you 
should  wear  their  vile  colours — you 
will  make  no  to-do  about  helping  the 
best  men  in  Venice  to  beat  the  worst." 

"  I  would  not  give  a  melon-rind  to 
help  any  half  of  you  Venetians  from 
sweeping  the  other  half,  and  your- 
selves after  it,  into  the  seas,"  said 
Fiamma.  "How  can  you  compel  me 
to  meddle  with  your  street-brawls  ? " 

"  Street-brawls  ! "  echoed  the  gon- 
dolier indignantly.  "  That's  no  name 
to  give  to  our  feasts,  where,  though 
since  the  Castellani,  finger  in  eye, 
went  whining  to  the  palace,  it's  for- 
bidden to  do  bodily  harm  to  the  little 
pigeons ;  still  if  we  may  not  fight,  it  is 
left  to  us  to  out-wrestle,  out-row,  and 
out-leap  them.  And  this  season  every 
one  of  our  school  has  made  oath  that, 
at  the  great  three-days  festa  pro- 
claimed to  do  honour  to  the  Capelli, 


our  pyramid  of  Nicolotti,  each  of 
them  his  six  feet  tall,  shall  rise  on 
each  other's  shoulders  to  look  down 
on  the  Castellani  shrimps.  Madonna 
must  have  sent  you, — cut  to  the 
pattern  of  what  was  wanted  for  the 
top,  long  and  lithe  and  lean  in 
the  flank — to  us  and  not  to  the 
Castellani.  Our  Lady,  as  a  woman, 
can  be  trusted  for  knowing  the 
prettiest  men." 

"  Then,  like  a  woman,  she  had  best 
change  her  mind  and  send  another 
with  a  wish  to  join  your  crew  of 
fools,  for  I  have  none,"  returned 
Fiamma,  the  more  irritably  for  the 
chance  mention  of  the  Capelli. 

The  boy  stared  at  her  angrily. 
"  Presence  of  the  Devil !  you  must  be 
a  traitor  of  a  Castellani  after  all,"  he 
cried  ;  "  and  if  so,  I  swear  that  your 
pack  of  mongrels  shall  be  none  the 
better  of  a  thew  of  yours  !  There  are 
sand-shoals  enough  on  the  lagoons  to 
put  you  off  on,  where  you  can  spend 
a  night  and  a  day  high  and  dry  as  a 
sunfish  washed  up  on  the  shore." 

He  seized  on  his  oar  again,  turning 
the  boat  skilfully  aside  from  the 
current  into  another  canal.  With  a 
scornful  shrug  Fiamma  resigned  her- 
self for  the  present  to  her  fate,  and 
sat  warily  observant. 

The  gondola  was  regaining  the 
populous  parts  of  the  town,  and  the 
canals  were  growing  narrower,  evil 
sights  and  sounds  revolting  the  girl's 
mountain-bred  senses.  A  confused 
din  of  voices  sounded  hoarsely  from 
the  huge  blocks  of  buildings  rising 
sheer  from  the  water,  and  once  or 
twice  groups  of  men  in  black  caps 
and  sashes  scanned  tbo  pair  curiously, 
before,  at  a  landing-stage  at  last,  one 
such  laid  hands  on  the  boat,  vigour- 
ously  pulling  it  in.  "  do,"  he 
shouted,  "  kidnapped  from  the  Castel- 
lani curs  !  Ah,  baptised  son  of  dogs, 
strip  thy  vile  red  from  thee  !  Body  of 
Bacchus,  that's  the  pig-faced  one  who 
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left  the  print  of  his  claws  on  my 
throat  last  Ascension-tide  !  We  Nico- 
lotti  will  make  him  a  present  of 
better  manners." 

"  Pigs  with  bladders  for  heads  !  " 
retorted  Fiamma's  captor,  shouldering 
a  road  through  the  gesticulating  mob. 
"  The  little  fellow  has  not  a  hair  of 
the  Castellani  in  his  hide,  or  if  he 
has,  a  drop  of  the  poppa's  holy  water 
will  wash  it  the  right  colour  !  Quick 
to  the  gastaldo,  that  we  may  baptise 
our  recruit  into  our  honourable  guild. 
Go,  fetch  him,  I  say;  we  must  prac- 
tise our  tower  before  dusk." 

Fiamma  offered  no  resistance  to 
being  hustled  along  in  the  crowd, 
confident  that  submission  would  prove 
the  shortest  cut  out  of  the  vexatious 
adventure.  A  few  steps  led  them  to 
a  house  frescoed  on  the  outside  with 
strange  life-size  figures, — a  cook  slic- 
ing a  baby  into  a  cauldron  or  being 
dragged  at  the  heels  of  a  galloping 
horse.  Into  the  doorway,  cut  through 
a  painted  gondolier  apparently  pro- 
testing against  the  presence  of  a 
human  finger  in  his  broth,  the  van  of 
the  escort  had  already  hurled  them- 
selves with  shouts  for  the  gastaldo. 

"Well,  well,  little  puppies,  have 
the  witches  turned  you  into  geese  that 
you  clack  so  loud1?"  boomed  a  good- 
humoured  bass  voice.  "  What !  a 
recruit  is  as  welcome  as  a  fish  to  the 
net,  but  till  he  is  baptised  the  Castel- 
lani would  be  right  glad  to  cast  a 
hook  in  our  waters ;  no  need  to  split 
your  throats  to  call  their  spies  to  the 
spot.  Todaro,  was  it,  who  laid  hold 
on  him  ?  Then  let  him  stand  by  his 
trove  as  compare, — and  now,  children, 
away  !  " 

The  lad,  who  held  Fiamma's  arm, 
tightened  his  grasp.  In  obedience  to 
its  leader's  orders,  the  faction-party 
streamed  towards  a  small  enclosure 
with  a  growth  of  ragged  grasses  on 
it,  at  the  edge  of  which  a  little  black 
and  white  church  seemed  stranded,  a 


stunted  white  campanile,  a  few  paces 
nearer  a  stagnant  ditch,  giving  the 
impression  of  an  adventurous  gosling 
deserting  a  foster-mother.  In  a 
twinkling  the  crowd  had  vanished 
within  the  church,  leaving  Fiamma 
and  her  companion  alone  in  the  sud- 
den silence. 

Still  keeping  hold  of  the  girl's  arm 
Todaro  walked  up  to  the  church-door 
and  began  to  hammer  on  it  lustily. 
"  Gia  e  ! "  he  hailed,  in  the  gondolier's 
cry. 

"  Who  passes  1 "  cried  a  voice  from 
within. 

"  One  who  would  fain  be  made  into 
an  honest  man,  and  sail  under  the 
black  cap  and  sash." 

"  What  does  the  craft  who  hoists 
such  colours  for  the  first  time  give  to 
the  School  ? " 

"  All  fares  till  the  next  full  of  the 
moon,  a  strong  arm  for  the  School's 
quarrels,  and  heart's  blood  at  need," 
answered  Todaro. 

The  door  swung  upon  its  hinges, 
revealing  the  disorderly  mob  of  a  few 
minutes  before  drawn  up  in  two  rows 
against  the  walls.  The  gastaldo,  a 
stalwart  middle-aged  man,  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  church,  with  an 
immense  tub  of  salt-water  at  his  feet. 
"  Bring  the  suckling  of  the  School 
here,"  he  commanded. 

A  black  cap  moved  out  from  the 
ranks,  and  gripping  Fiamma's  free 
arm,  the  pair  between  them  forced 
her  down,  plunging  her  head  and 
shoulders  into  the  tub. 

Writhing  and  struggling  in  vain, 
she  was  restored,  spluttering  and 
angry,  to  an  upright  position.  The 
head  of  the  guild  laughed  good- 
naturedly.  "Thou,  Todaro,  shouldest 
have  told  thy  godson  how  to  bear 
himself  in  a  gondolier's  baptism,"  he 
said.  "  'Tis  but  to  fill  thy  chest  deep, 
— so — young  one,  and  all  the  Adriatic 
will  not  drive  the  wind  thus  garnered 
from  thee,  so  that  thou  couldest  lie 
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under  water  for  a  good  minute,  and 
not  wait  for  the  Resurrection  to  rise 
up  a  living  man."  He  paused  to 
regard  the  lithe  form  shaking  the 
dripping  curls  out  of  its  eyes.  "  Body 
o'  me  !  you're  as  pretty  a  boy  as  ever 
filled  Madonna's  lamp  for  her  o'  morn- 
ings," he  said  approvingly.  "Now, 
my  son,  thou  hast  turned  Nicolotti, 
and  must  learn  Nicolotti  secrets.  The 
wafer  here  !  Swear,  to  begin  with, 
that  the  passwords  will  never  be  be- 
trayed by  thee."  He  held  out  a  box 
shaped  like  a  little  silver  dove,  as  he 
spoke,  his  good-humoured  eye  winning 
Fiamrna  to  touch  itoomplaisantly. 

"  I  am  scarce  like  to  remember 
them  long  enough  to  betray  them," 
she  protested  half-smiling.  "I  have 
business  in  Venice,  and  it  is  not  fur- 
thered by  my  having  fallen  in  with 
your  company." 

"  When  business  and  the  Brother- 
hood are  shuffled  together,  the  Brother- 
hood comes  on  top,"  was  the  gastaldo' s 
reply.  "  Swear,  I  say." 

"  Truly,  you  make  me  feel  to  do  it 
with  a  good  will,"  retorted  the  girl, 
taking  the  oath  dictated  to  her. 

The  gastaldo  laid  aside  the  wafer 
with  a  nod.  "  Give  the  password  of 
brotherhood,  Todaro." 

"  My  blood  is  red, 

My  scarf  is  black, 
And  one's  at  your  service, 
For  one's  on  your  back," 

recited  Fiamma's  captor. 

"  Now,  the  cry  to  gather  the  School 
to  a  brother  in  need." 

The  lad  sent  out  a  harsh  cawing 
cry  three  times  repeated,  the  last  pro- 
longed to  an  eldritch  wail. 

"The  chough's  cry,"  observed  the 
gastaldo.  "  Let's  hear  if  thy  pipe 
has  got  the  trick  of  it." 

Fiamma's  impatience  had  yielded 
to  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  and 
she  complied  almost  gaily.  At  her 
repeated  effort,  the  gastaldo  surveyed 


her  keenly.  "  The  sea-fog  will  soon 
roughen  thy  voice  for  thee,  my  son. 
Hast  a  note  like  a  lark  rising  from 
the  hollies  of  the  Lido.  Now  for  the 
grip."  He  clasped  the  girl's  slender 
hand  in  his,  pressing  his  middle-finger 
strongly  on  her  palm.  "There,  hast 
them  all ! "  he  announced,  taking  the 
wafer  in  his  hand  again.  "  I,  Nicolotto, 
salute  thee,  Nicolotto —  " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  further  end  of  the 
church.  The  gondoliers  turned  eagerly 
to  the  sound.  "The  Castellani!  They 
have  nosed  us  out ! " 

The  knocking  redoubled,  with  cries 
of  "  Open,  open  !  "  As  a  man  opens 
a  flood-gate  the  gastaldo  walked  down 
the  church,  his  men  falling  in  behind 
him.  The  next  instant  Fiamma 
shrank  from  the  roar  which  saluted 
her  ears.  Within  and  without  the 
wave  had  surged  together,  but  the 
gastaldi  of  both  parties  were  not 
picked  men  for  nothing  ;  with  voice 
and  gesture  they  reined  their  men 
back  in  a  short-lived  pause. 

"  Are  you  infidel  Jews  that  no  place 
but  the  church  is  good  for  you  to 
show  your  teeth  in  1 "  demanded  the 
Nicolotto  captain.  "  do  !  Castellani, 
are  you  come  for  the  leavings  of  our 
supper  1 " 

"  We  have  come  for  what  is  ours," 
answered  the  Castellani  leader.  "  You 
have  a  lad  here  who  wore  our  colours 
when  he  was  an  hour  younger.'* 

The  Nicolotto  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "  One  black  feather  does  not 
make  the  bird  a  crow,  brother.  Be- 
sides, he  has  been  baptised  a  good 
Nicolotto  if  he  was  a  rogue  before." 

"Sausage-maker!  Kidnapper!  Dare 
not  your  rats  face  us  unless  you  are 
two  to  our  one  1 " 

The  Nicolotto  faced  them  undaunt- 
edly. "  Sa,  sa,  sa,  dogs,  yelp  to  the 
moon  !  You  have  the  stomach  of 
heroes  for  a  contest  like  the  morrow's, 
where's  nothing  to  do  but  to  climb  on 
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each  other's  shoulders  with  the  Piazza 
between  you  and  us.  A  fine  victory, 
truly,  if  you  get  it,  to  show  that  the 
Castellani  are  better  mountebanks 
than  we  Nicolotti.  But  if  you  dogs 
are  good  for  anything  but  to  show 
your  teeth,  set  any  twelve  of  your 
men  to  twelve  of  us,  and  get  the 
beating  that  your  unruliness  has 
earned." 

"  To  the  campo  !  "  rose  the  yell,  but 
the  other  gastaldo  checked  it  for  an 
instant.  "And  the  winners  claim 
the  man  ? "  he  said. 

"  With  a  blessing,"  agreed  the 
Nicolotto,  no  longer  able  to  restrain 
the  crowd  behind  him.  Like  a  torrent 
it  leaped  forward,  storming  the  campo, 
yet  giving  back  sullenly  to  the  efforts 
of  the  gastaldi  to  clear  an  arena  for 
the  fight. 

"  Little  Beppo,  —  crooked  -  nosed 
Pamfilio, — Blasio, — Antonio  loved  of 
women," — the  names  dropped  from 
the  leaders  like  alternating  hails. 
One  by  one  the  champions  stepped 
forward,  stripped  to  the  waist,  the 
muscles  showing  in  sinuous  play  under 
the  smooth  olive  skin.  Each  to  each 
the  two  rows  stood  at  gaze,  defiant. 
The  flash  in  the  meeting  eyes  was  as 
fire  to  tow,  and  the  wrestle  began. 

Up  and  down  strained  the  struggling 
feet,  to  and  fro  swayed  the  bodies 
like  trees  lashed  by  the  tempest. 
Here  a  fellow  was  bending  his  back 
till  the  sinews  almost  cracked  in  his 
efforts  to  heave  over  his  shoulder  an 
adversary  who  wrapped  pliant  limbs 
about  his  foe  in  the  passive  endurance 
that  saps  violence.  There  a  couple 
reeled  together  hugging  like  bears,  but 
even  as  Fiamma  looked  a  stream  of 
blood  rushed  from  one  gasping  mouth 
over  the  rival's  shoulder,  and  the  locked 
hands  fell  heavily  apart.  Men  were 
down,  biting,  tearing  one  another ; 
one  black-curled  athlete,  who  would 
never  again  stand  sound  on  a  poppd, 
had  clasped  an  enemy's  ankle-bone, 


bringing  him  with  a  dull  thud  on  an 
upraised  dagger-point ;  the  tide  of 
fight  crept  on,  till  men  were  turning 
on  each  other  in  the  crowd,  and  each 
patch  of  standing  ground  held  its 
duel. 

The  tinkle  of  a  bell  cut  sharply 
through  the  dull  roar  that  rose  from 
a  hundred  throats.  Fiamma,  lifting 
her  eyes  that  had  hung  fascinat  >d  on 
the  sight  of  men  putting  out  the 
strength  in  them,  saw  to  right  and 
left  the  crowd  give  way  before  a 
wedge  of  purple  ;  the  sunshine  struck 
on  the  tall  golden  pyx  borne  by  a 
train  of  advancing  priests,  the  road 
being  cleared  for  them  by  the  im- 
perious bell. 

"  Oh,  generation  of  vipers  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  foremost  churchman,  as 
the  shadow  of  the  great  pyx  stretched 
itself  like  a  dumb  warning  towards 
the  combatants.  "  Must  you  be  kept 
like  dogs  of  Jews  under  lock  in  your 
kennels,  before  there  is  an  end  to 
these  venomous  factions?  Truly  the 
names  of  Nicolotti  and  Castellani  are 
a  curse  to  Venice,  and  the  Ten  will 
need  to  pare  your  claws  closer  than 
has  yet  been  done,  though  they  have 
ruled  that  the  festas  shall  be  spared 
the  shame  of  seeing  you  contest  the 
bridges  like  curs  fighting  for  bones." 

"  The  reverend  father's  pardon,  but 
this  quarrel  was  a  work  of  necessity," 
quoth  the  gastaldo  of  the  Castellani 
with  hardy  respect.  He  strode  for- 
ward over  the  bare  beaten  ground, 
pointing  a  forefinger  at  Fiamma  where 
she  stood  gripped,  as  she  had  been 
throughout,  by  the  zealous  Todaro. 
"  We  Castellani  went  to  speak  with 
those  there,"  he  spat  at  the  words, 
"  in  the  San  Trovaso  yonder,  being, 
as  the  Excellency  knows,  the  one 
spot  in  Venice  where  Nicolotto  and 
Castellano  can  meet  in  peace  together, 
its  doors  opening  to  the  east  and 
west.  Excellency,  they  had  stolen  a 
man  from  us  and  baptised  him  to 
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their   side,  and  blows  were  the  only 
price  they  would  take  for  him." 

The  crowd  had  melted  silently,  and 
Fiamma,  linked  to  Todaro,  stood  in 
the  cleared  space.  As  the  priest's 
eyes  fell  on  hers,  he  started  slightly. 
"  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  thy 
blasphemous  mumming  of  holy  rites," 
he  said  sternly  to  the  Nicolotto. 
"  Hence  with  ye ;  I  know  this  youth  ; 
he  has  nothing  in  you." 

At  a  sign  Todaro  released  the  arm 
he  had  guarded,  vanishing  in  the 
wake  of  various  crest-fallen  Kicolotti 
as  they  streamed  towards  their  colony 
in  the  western  quarter;  the  priest's 
hand  replaced  his  on  Fiamma's 
shoulder. 

"So  Venice  has  not  yet  offered  a 
draught  chill  enough  to  ice  your  hot 
blood,  young  man  ? "  he  observed, 
mechanically  as  it  would  seem,  draw- 
ing her  into  a  place  in  the  procession. 
"  I  have  looked  for  you  here  and 
there,  but  scarce  in  a  gondolier's 
brawl." 

"  You  had  not  found  me  there  with 
my  good  will,"  Fiamma  retorted  curtly, 
making  a  motion  to  slip  aside.  "  Take 
my  thanks  for  having  cut  the  knot 
that  held  me  ;  brief  leave-taking 
seems  to  be  the  rule  set  for  us." 

The  hand  on  her  shoulder  leaned 
with  an  ounce  more  weight.  "  My 
son,  on  the  night  that  held  our  brief 
leave-taking,  you  spoke  of  a  confession 
burdening  you." 

"It  died  in  the  birth,  father," 
Fiamma  responded  with  a  quick  thrill 
of  uneasiness. 

"Before  now  the  dead  have  been 
raised,  my  son." 

J  "  Sooth,  the  day  of  miracles  is  past, 
/ather,"  Fiamma  returned  again. 

The  procession  had  by  this  time 
broken  up,  boats  poled  by  lay-brothers 
pushing  off  with  their  freight  of 
priests ;  from  one  the  great  golden 
pyx  flashed  broken  splendours  into 
the  dark  waters,  like  some  celestial 


tower  of  the  city  which  the  exile  of 
Patmos  saw  in  vision  floating  over 
the  sea  of  his  prison. 

"  And  it  would  be  a  miracle  indeed 
should  the  weal  of  Holy  Church  bo 
baulked  by  a  hair-brained  stripling's 
caprice,"  answered  the  priest  smoothly, 
as  the  delicate  hand  impelled  Fiamma 
towards  the  gondola  that  held  the 
pyx.  "It  is  for  such  weal  that  I, 
unworthiest  minister  though  I  am, 
defile  my  ear  with  any  droppings 
which  you  may  have  gleaned  from 
the  eaves  of  great  palaces.  Confes- 
sion is  good  for  the  soul,  my  son,  and 
I  have  reproached  myself  that  I  re- 
fused yours  th^t  night." 

"The  melon  was  cut  and  the  juice 
flowed  awo,y,"  Fiamma  quoted  mock- 
ingly. "Why  did  you  not  suck  the 
melon,  father?  Now  'twill  be  but 
dry  work  for  your  lips." 

She  twisted  herself  lightly  from  his 
hold,  but  recoiled  at  finding  her  rear 
blocked  by  a  group  of  demure  priests. 
A  faint  smile  touched  the  church- 
man's lips.  "A  shout  of  yours  will 
summon  the  inquisitors  of  the  Ten  to 
your  aid,  my  son,  if  you  need  assist- 
ance," he  suggested. 

CHAPTEK  XVII. 

THE  boat  with  the  golden  pyx  slid 
off.  Out  into  the  lagoon  it  floated, 
turning  and  winding  as  though  in 
delicate  dance  among  islands  where 
the  hay-harvest  was  ripening  in  its 
swathes,  and  the  acacia-trees  shook 
out  their  scented  garlands.  Drifts  of 
the  white-winged  blossoms  surged  like 
fragments  of  ivory  pavements  round 
the  keel  pointed  for  the  sunset,  but 
Fiamma,  gazing  sullenly  towards  the 
Campanile,  knew  nothing  of  the 
sweetness  of  the  young  summer  brood- 
ing over  the  lagoons.  Her  thought 
was  with  the  sunrise,  with  the  lover 
whose  pulses  like  her  own  were 
throbbing  towards  the  tryst,  which, 
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like  the  sunrise  itself,  should,  must 
dawn  out  of  the  darkness  that  seemed 
impenetrable  enough. 

A  mass  of  grey  buildings  rose  at 
her  back,  its  air  of  monastic  austerity 
gainsayed,  like  a  merry  eye  under  a 
cowl,  by  a  suggestion  of  oleander- 
fringed  walk  and  blossoming  orchard. 
One,  two,  and  three,  the  boats  had 
reached  the  turf  shelved  into  landing- 
steps,  the  pyx  was  throned  on  its 
bearer's  shoulders,  the  procession  re- 
formed. Fiamma's  hopes  fell  as  she 
realised  the  fact  that  the  lagoon  lay 
between  her  and  Venice.  Halfway 
to  the  monastery  the  priest,  whose 
pace  kept  step,  fast  or  slow,  with 
hers,  drew  her  aside  into  a  vine- 
trellised  walk.  Here  and  there  the 
green  traceries  of  the  walls  were  cut 
into  great  arches,  through  one  of 
which  the  Campanile,  etched  against 
an  opal  sky,  drew  Fiamma's  eyes  like 
a  beckoning  gesture. 

"  This  pergola  is  as  lonely  and  less 
stifling  than  a  confession-box,"  began 
the  priest  blandly.  "  Now,  my  son, 
let  us  understand  each  other.  In 
these  days  when  Holy  Church  is 
indeed  as  a  lamb  among  wolves,  it 
behoves  us  shepherds  to  arm  ourselves 
with  all  weapons  that  Providence  or 
chance  may  offer.  Of  these  there  are 
none  surer  than  such  secrets  of  great 
houses  as  you  spoke  to  me  of  knowing. 
My  son,  I  must  hear  that  this  night." 

The  lips  beside  him  lost  nothing  of 
their  resolute  curve.  Fiamma  Bona- 
venturi  had  heard  enough  of  Carna- 
tion's shrewd  chatter  to  be  aware 
that  Venetians,  churchmen  and  all, 
owned  no  aim  higher  than  the  ag- 
grandisement of  Venice  ;  the  girl  was 
too  honest  to  view  the  Cardinal's 
trust  as  coin  of  hers  to  help  herself 
at  a  pinch. 

"  My  father,  the  confession  I  spoke 
of  was  a  pretext  to  escape  from  a 
house  too  hot  to  hold  me,"  she  said 
desperately.  "  Your  Excellency  has 


seen  that  my  humour  is  something 
gallant." 

"  Aye,  as  was  that  of  Pietro  Bona- 
venturi,"  said  the  priest  smoothly. 

They  had  walked  the  length  of  the 
pergola  and  turned  again.  Through 
the  arch  the  Campanile  shone  on  the 
startled  Fiamma's  eyes.  "  Bonaven- 
turi  1 "  she  said.  "  The  husband  of 
the  fair  Capelli  ?  " 

The  churchman  answered  with 
the  air  of  one  whose  bowl  had 
trundled  awry.  "  You  are  withhold- 
ing something  from  me,  my  son. 
What  is  your  errand  in  our  city1? 
Show  me,  if  you  have  it,  your  pass- 
port of  voyage.  Why  did  you  enter 
Venice  secretly  as  a  thief  in  the 
night?" 

"Let  me  pair  your  catechism  with 
a  fellow,"  Fiamma  retorted  readily. 
"  Does  your  youth  lie  so  far  behind 
you  that  you  have  forgotten  that  a 
frolic  loses  its  tang  if  it  is  not  carried 
on  under  the  rose  ?  Must  a  gallant 
on  the  track  of  a  pretty  woman 
proclaim  himself  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  to  startle  her  from  her 
couch  ? " 

"  The  name  of  the  pretty  woman, 
my  son  1 "  Struck  by  the  peculiar 
tone  Fiamma  glanced  up.  The  church- 
man smiled,  not  unkindly.  "  My  son, 
to  be  round  with  you,  your  answer 
confirms  my  suspicions.  We  in  Venice 
know  little  of  hunting,  but  I  have 
heard  it  is  treason  to  run  down  king's 
game.  Wherefore  I  deem  it  good  for 
your  own  skin  that  you  should  remain 
in  safe-keeping  till  the  crown  of  a 
Grand  Duchess  shall  bring  wisdom  to 
the  fair  head  whose  eye  for  handsome 
faces  has  already  cost  her  house  dear." 

Fiamma  turned  on  him  fiercely. 
"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  lover  of  the 
harlot  Capelli  ? " 

The  priest's  hand  came  gently  on 
her  mouth.  "  Those  two  words  said  in 
Venice  would  cost  you  a  life,  young 
man.  You  are  the  blossom  of  a 
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mystery  of  which  I  cannot  as  yet  trace 
the  roots  ;  but  here  you  will  at  least 
do  yourself  and  Venice  no  harm." 

As  though  conjured  up  by  his  signal 
two  cowled  figures  sprang  forward  at 
the  end  of  the  pergola  on  Fiamma's 
track  in  her  rush  to  the  water-side. 
Spent  as  she  was  they  overhauled  her 
without  difficulty,  dragging  her  back 
on  her  steps. 

"  A  taste  of  the  novice-master's 
scourge  would  do  this  springald's 
shoulders  no  harm,  father,"  declared 
one  of  her  captors,  breathless  in  the 
silent  struggle. 

The  priest's  eyes  were  fixed  on  a 
boat  with  a  red  flag  at  the  prow 
which  was  swiftly  approaching  across 
the  lagoon.  "  The  inquisitor's  boat," 
he  muttered.  "  Take  the  youth  to 
one  of  the  novices'  cells,  and  let  none 
have  access  to  him  till  I  return,"  he 
commanded  hastily,  moving  towards 
the  boat  as  it  made  straight  for  the 
landing-terrace.  Fiamma  saw  him, 
with  a  foot  on  the  gunwale,  bend  to 
listen  to  a  whisper  from  the  steers- 
man, then  he  stepped  in  as  the  skiff 
curved  from  the  shore. 

"  Summoned  again  to  their  councils," 
whispered  one  of  her  jailors  mys- 
teriously to  the  other.  "  Our  Father 
Basilio  is  a  great  man  ;  even  the  Ten 
need  him  to  hatch  the  egg  of  their 
thought  under  that  tonsure  of  his." 

"  That's  a  kind  of  egg  you'll  never 
lay,"  returned  his  mate.  "  Come,  let's 
put  this  youngster  in  ward,  where 
fasting  and  solitude  will  soon  drive 
the  devil  out  of  him ;  'tis  not  the 
first  wild  slip  of  great  houses  whom 
Father  Basilio  has  had  the  pruning 
of." 

The  moon  was  riding  high  above 
the  clouds  when  Fiamma  awoke  that 
night.  For  some  moments  she  lay 
gazing  at  the  high  grated  window, 
before  the  torrent  of  her  misery  broke 
the  dam  of  sleep  which  for  a  few 
hours  had  forced  it  back.  The  locked 


cell,  the  frantic  struggles  that  had 
left  her  bruised  and  bleeding,  all 
rushed  in  upon  her,  as  a  pitiful  wail 
broke  from  her  lips.  The  meeting  on 
the  Campanile  !  She  must  fail  there ; 
Mark  Talbot  must  look  for  her  in 
vain,  while  she  was  caged  here  by.  the 
lagoon. 

The  strokes  of  a  bell  fell  in  a  mock- 
ing knell  on  her  despair,  making  her 
lift  her  head  in  sullen  impatience,  in 
time  to  see  a  dark  figure  glide  through 
her  stealthily  opened  door. 

"  Brother  Angelo,  your  rosary  !  " 
The  moonlight  showed  a  boyish  face 
under  the  cowl  bending  over  her. 
"  Lend  it  me,  I  say  !  I  knew  not 
which  of  the  punishment-cells  you 
were  fast  in,  though  when  you  were 
not  at  supper  I  guessed  you  were  in 
penitence  again.  Quick,  the  beads  ! 
You  know  our  master  said  I  should 
be  whipped  with  nettles  the  next  time 
I  lost  mine.  May  he  burst  asunder  ! 
But  I've  steeped  a  fat  spider  in  his 
saucer  of  vermilion  and  set  it  to 
dance  the  tarantella  over  his  fine  page 
of  the  Gospels  that  he's  illuminating 
for  our  convent's  gift  to  the  Capelli." 

With  a  fierce  silent  writhe  Fiamma 
was  uppermost,  gripping  the  boy's 
throat  with  one  hand  while  she 
stripped  his  novice's  garment  from 
him  with  the  other.  So  sudden  had 
been  the  assault  that  she  was  outside 
the  cell,  securing  the  door  with  its 
heavy  bar,  before  the  astonished 
victim  had  time  to  cry  out ;  and 
Fiamma  smiled  as  she  reflected  that 
similar  shouts  from  herself  had  gone 
wholly  unheeded  in  the  first  part  of 
the  night. 

Huddling  on  her  stolen  plumage, 
she  stood  for  one  perplexed  instant. 
Down  a  corridor  intersecting  that  in 
which  she  was  figures  were  flitting, 
hastening  as  the  heavy  bell  beat  out 
its  final  strokes.  Fiamma  saw  the 
last  straggler  disappear  before  she 
crept  on  cautiously,  looking  this  way 
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and  that  for  a  means  of  exit.  The 
corridor  gave  no  hint  as  to  the  goal 
of  the  vanished  company.  The  right 
end  was  sealed  by  tall  battants ;  the 
left  merely  branched  into  another 
passage  pitted  with  cells.  "  A  monk 
in  one  of  these  holes  is  like  a  toad  in 
a  stone,"  muttered  the  girl,  shaking 
her  head  over  the  trap  in  which  she 
was  caught.  "The  wonder  is  the 
getting  in,  and  the  question  is  the 
getting  out." 

The  shuffle  of  a  sandal  made  her 
turn  her  head  sharply,  A  belated 
brother  hurried  past  in  unseeing  haste, 
straight  for  the  great  doors.  As  he 
flung  them  back,  a  flood  of  golden 
light  rushed  out,  showing  Fiamma 
to  the  gaze  of  countless  cowls  occupy- 
ing the  stalls  of  a  chapel. 

Upon  the  instant  the  girl  stepped 
forward,  slipping  into  the  shadow  of 
a  pillar,  with  the  shrinking  from 
notice  natural  to  a  delinquent.  It 
was  an  atmosphere  of  sleep,  the 
monks  intoning  the  chants  with  half- 
shut  eyes  and  notes  continually 
gulfed  in  yawns.  The  interest  at  the 
entrance  of  the  two  defaulters  had 
been  the  merest  ripple,  and  the  service 
had  dragged  itself  to  an  end  before 
Fiamma  had  succeeded  in  planning 
her  escape. 

Throwing  the  cowl  well  over  her 
face,  she  fell  in  as  the  rest  trooped 
out  of  chapel.  In  complete  silence 
she  had  advanced  among  the  soft- 
footed  brothers  halfway  down  the 
main  passage,  when  an  unexpected 
signal  to  halt  came  to  her  by  a  smart 
cut  from  a  whip  on  her  shoulders. 

"  Child  of  Beelzebub,  where's  the 
penance  for  thy  lateness  ? "  harshly 
demanded  a  monk  whom,  from  his 
unpleasant  whip,  Fiamma  guessed  to 
be  the  redoubtable  novice-master. 
"  Back  into  the  chapel, — we  will  see 
if  I  cannot  beat  time  into  that  skin 
of  thine  ! " 

Another    cut  from  his  scourge  of 


office  convinced  Fiamma  of  the  policy 
of  following  in  the  steps  of  a  brace 
of  victims  already  sulkily  headed 
back.  Angry  enough,  she  re-entered 
the  chapel,  half-inclined  to  risk  every- 
thing by  declaring  herself,  and  taking 
the  chance  of  the  story  being  hushed 
up  for  the  convent's  sake. 

"And  now  howl,  dumb  dogs  that 
ye  are  ! "  the  novice-master's  raucous 
voice  broke  in  on  her  self-debate. 
"  Let  not  one,  Rafael,  Leo,  or  Paul," 
— the  whip  picked  out  the  owner  of 
each  name — "leave  off  chanting  the 
seven  penitential  psalms  till  matins, 
unless  he  has  a  taste  for  being 
stretched  out  and  soundly  flogged 
before  the  brotherhood." 

As  the  chapel-door  closed  with  a 
bang  on  the  last  words,  shutting 
out  the  figure  of  the  disciplinarian, 
the  companions  kneeling  beside  her 
struck  in  a  doleful  chant,  which, 
however,  in  a  moment  or  two  came 
to  an  abrupt  end. 

"There,  the  old  traitor  is  safe  in 
his  bed  by  now ! "  they  laughed, 
scrambling  to  their  feet.  "  Pity  that 
he  could  not  have  St.  Rosa  to  make 
it  for  him  with  the  broken  glass  she 
fancied  for  her  own !  Come,  let's 
seek  ours,  and  you,  Paul,  forget  not 
to  rouse  us  in  time  to  slip  in  before 
the  bells  go  for  matins." 

They  raised  the  altar-frontal  as 
they  spoke,  displaying  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  presumably  to  the 
crypts.  Fiamma  stooped  to  enter, 
involuntarily  bringing  her  face  close 
to  that  of  the  lad  who  had  preceded 
her.  He  started  back.  "Presence 
of  saints  ! "  he  said.  "  You  are  not 
Paul !  " 

"  Betray  me  not ! "  Fiamma 
whispered  breathlessly.  "  I  was 
dragged  here  last  night,  and  have  yet 
to  seek  a  way  out." 

"  But  how — how? "  and  a  boyish 
mischief  gleamed  in  the  novice's  face. 

"  'Tis  not  as  easy  as  for  a  chestnut 
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to  burst  its  husk,"  Fiamma  returned, 
following  on  his  heels.  The  foremost 
boy  was  ahead,  barely  visible  in  the 
moonlight  straggling  through  the 
narrow  stone  arches  of  a  small  cloister 
into  which  the  steps  ran.  With  the 
ease  of  custom  he  slipped  through  one 
of  the  apertures  and  disappeared. 
But  Fiamma,  stiff  and  weary,  found 
it  no  such  easy  matter,  and  more 
than  one  moment  was  wasted  before 
she  could  worm  her  way  through  the 
narrow  gap,  and  stand  panting  out 
under  the  free  night.  The  wind 
from  off  the  lagoon  came  as  a  draught 
t)f  wine,  stimulating  her  to  turn  coolly 
to  the  boy  at  her  side.  "  Who  keeps 
guard  over  the  boats  in  this  monkery 
of  yours  ?  "  she  asked. 

The  lad,  who  had  helped  her  through 
the  archway,  was  standing  uncertain, 
his  eyes  on  a  small  door  ajar  on  the 
other  side  of  the  quadrangle.  At 
the  question  he  looked  frankly  up. 
"  The  devil  sent  soot  down  the 
chimney  to  spoil  the  soup,"  he  said. 
"  You're  soot  for  us ;  when  our  master 
sees  to-morrow  only  two  of  us  where 
he  left  three,  he  will  find  out  the 
secret  of  a  penance-night  in  the 
chapel." 

"But  supposing  the  three  are 
there  1 "  returned  Fiamma.  "  Show 
me  the  boats,  and  I'll  show  you  how 
your  novice-master  will  find  three 
where  he  left  three,  though  I  shall  be 
about  my  business  in  Venice." 

"  The  boats  are  there,"  said  the 
boy,  pointing  towards  a  clump  of 
acacias.  "They  are  to  be  had  for 
the  asking,  for  the  brothers  whose 
turn  it  is  to  take  the  milk  to  the  eity 
will  be  snoring  till  daybreak." 

Fiamma  glanced  up  at  the  sky  ;  its 
sombre  blueness  was  almost  black,  the 
blackness  of  the  turn  of  the  night. 

The  novice  watched  her  anxiously. 
"  You  are  soot  for  us,"  he  repeated. 
"  If  it  were  but  my  turn  and  Angelo's 
to  take  the  milk,  we  could  hide  you 


under  the  sail,  but  brothers  Peter  and 
John  are  as  sour  as  red  wine  that's 
been  kept  too  long.  And  if  a  boat  be 
missing,  the  truth  will  leak  out,  and 
bring  warm  skins  to  us  novices." 

"  Not  if  you  yourself  put  me  across," 
said  Fiamma.  "  I  must  be  in  Venice 
with  the  dawn,  and  you  and  your 
boat  will  be  back  in  time  to  release 
Paul  from  the  punishment-cell  where 
he  was  trapped  instead  of  me." 

The  lad  stared  at  her  for  an  in- 
stant. "  I'll  do  it !  "  he  cried,  adding, 
with  a  boy's  laugh :  "  'twill  be  a 
frolic,  something  to  chuckle  over  as 
I  sit  by  the  master  crooking  my  back 
over  the  parchment  I  must  copy  till 
my  fingers  grow  stiff  as  his.  I'll  do 
it ;  'tis  the  only  way  to  save  us  all 
a  flogging,  though  the  fun  is  worth 
even  what  I  got  for  putting  live  mice 
in  the  pasty,  and  that  was  sharper 
than  Christmas  mustard." 

They  had  reached  the  acacia-trees, 
and  the  novice  was  unfastening  the 
smallest  boat  of  the  flotilla  moored  to 
the  slender  stems.  Silently  Fiamma 
took  her  place  fronting  the  eastern 
sky.  Was  it  fancy  that  the  cerements 
of  night  were  being  loosened  off  the 
world,  the  sleepers  stirring  in  their 
sleep  at  the  half-heard  summons  of 
the  day?  Slowly,  like  the  memory 
of  an  old  sin,  the  figure  of  the  rower 
took  shape  on  the  twilight,  each 
moment  adding  its  line.  The  lagoon 
was  broad.  The  dip  of  the  oars 
shook  Fiamma  like  pulsebeats.  The 
cocks  had  begun  to  crow.  Fiamma 
shut  her  eyes  in  a  dumb  prayer. 

Out  in  the  east  the  darkness  was 
yielding  ;  a  faint  green  light,  the  green 
of  a  great  ocean,  had  stolen  into  it. 

"  Yonder  is  the  landing-stage,"  the 
novice's  voice  sounded  in  her  ears. 
"  You  must  leap  nimbler  than  a  flea 
on  it ;  though  the  boat  will  be  light- 
ened of  you,  I  shall  need  to  row  as  if 
for  the  red  banner  of  the  regatta  to 
get  safe  home." 
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The  radiance  in  the  east  had  over- 
flowed ;  the  sky  was  dappled  with 
colour ;  the  new  day  was  beating  up 
the  world.  Hardly  pausing  for  the 
thanks  that  the  boy  was  impatient  of, 
Fiamma  leaped  on  the  stage  which 
the  boat  scarcely  touched.  She  had 
left  the  cowl  in  the  boat,  and  her 
dark  figure  was  unnoticeable  enough 
in  the  streets  through  which  she 
hurried  towards  the  Piazza  with  the 
desperate  haste  of  a  dreamer  striving 
through  the  obstacles  of  his  dream. 
But  the  bewildering  labyrinth  of 
Venetian  streets  clogged  her  speed ; 
she  strayed  here  and  there,  again 
and  again  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
Campanile,  again  and  again  foiled  in 
reaching  it. 

The  sun  was  more  than  an  hour 
high  when  she  drifted  out  under  the 
archway  of  the  clock-tower.  As  she 
did  so,  a  woman  started  forward  from 
the  doorway  of  the  great  church.  It 
was  Carnation. 

"Praises  to  St.  Anthony  that  he 
has  found  you  at  last,"  she  cried, 
"  though  he  took  as  long  over  it  as  a 
blind  beggar  groping  for  a  coin  in  the 
mud  !  What  has  befallen  you  ?  You 
are  pale  and  wild-eyed  as  though 
the  witches  had  stolen  you  for  a  trip 
to  Alexandria  in  the  gondolas  they 
borrow  between  midnight  and  cock- 
crow." 

Fiamma  scarcely  hardly  heard  her. 
A  blindness  had  come  over  her ;  the 
figures  in  the  square  before  her  loomed 
gigantic  and  shapeless ;  the  Campanile 
seemed  a  cliff  that  she  was  powerless 
to  scale. 

"  Go,  go,  go  ! "  she  gasped,  pointing 
towards  it  with  a  wavering  hand. 
"  Tell  him  who  is  waiting  there  to 
come  to  me  here,  by  the  token  of  the 
garden  and  the  Judas-tree  !  " 

She  had  sunk  down  in  the  sculp- 
tured porch,  leaning  her  white  face 
against  the  carved  alabaster,  amber 
with  the  sunshine  sucked  from  a 


century  of  summers.  A  whimsical 
smile  touched  Carnation's  lips. 

"  In  the  mid  sea  there  is  a  fountain 

welling, 

And  whoso  drinks  thereof  is  made 
Love's  prey  1 " 

she  hummed  musically.  "  K  seems 
to  me,  my  damsel-errant,  that  you've 
tasted  of  its  waters,  and  if  so,  the 
saltness  of  all  the  seas  through  which 
you  may  have  to  buffet  your  way  to 
harbour,  won't  wash  its  flavour  from 
your  lips." 

She  stood  for  a  moment  longer, 
noting  the  lines  of  a  new  softness 
which  had  come  to  the  sealed  face. 
Fiamma  sat  motionless,  impassive  as 
the  sceptred  and  crowned  angel  tower- 
ing against  the  golden  background  of 
the  mosaics  like  the  warden  of  a 
radiant  paradise  from  which  the 
crouching  woman  underneath  had 
been  thrust  out.  The  silence  fell 
healingly  on  her  jangled  nerves,  and 
her  face  looked  more  life-like  for  the 
interval  of  rest  when  Carnation's 
voice  was  heard  again  beside  her. 

"What  like  is  the  hero?"  the 
model  demanded.  "  The  Campanile  is 
a  last  year's  nest  for  emptiness,  and 
hangs  as  high.  I  climbed  to  the  top 
like  the  sister-in-law  of  one  Blue- 
beard, and  like  her  again,  saw  Count 
Nobody, — he  with  the  castle  in 
Torcello — for  my  pains." 

"Good  Carnation,  look  again," 
urged  Fiamma  faintly.  "'Tis  an 
Englishman,  tall  and  fair,  with  a 
laugh  lurking  in  his  blue  eyes,  and 
a  moustache  like  ripe  maize.  Look 
again,  as  you  would  look  to  be 
beckoned  from  purgatory." 

"  He  was  tall  and  stalwart  enough 
for  a  St.  Christopher,  though  I  had 
no  chance  to  learn  aught  of  his 
moustache,"  cried  Carnation,  quickly. 
"  Such  a  one  was  here  before  sunrise, 
but  there  was  no  laugh  in  his  blue 
eyes,  little  sister.  Could  I  have 
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dreamed  that  he  was  waiting  for  you, 
as  he  strode  over  the  Piazza,  and 
again  when  he  came  down  from  the 
Campanile  where  he  had  roosted  for 
two  good  hours  !  " 

A  moan  broke  from  the  lips  that 
had  grown  deadly  white.  "  Gone  ! 
Is  he  gone  ?  Ah,  what  must  he  deem 
me  and  my  love  1  A  cheat  to  enable 
me  to  escape  from  him  lest,  agent  to 
the  Capelli  as  he  is,  he  should  spoil 
my  plans  !  Gone,  lost  to  me  !  " 

In  a  paroxysm  of  dumb  misery  she 
rocked  to  and  fro,  but  Carnation  bent 
over  her,  drawing  her  to  her  feet. 

"  It's  as  much  my  trade  to  read 
men's  faces  as  for  a  priest  to  thumb 
his  missal- book,"  she  said,  "  And 
what  I  saw  in  that  stranger's  was  a 
fear  that  grew  on  him,  and  an  im- 
patience fit  to  shoe  the  clouds  and 
gallop  in  search  of  something,  but 
not  a  spark  of  the  anger  that,  by  my 
troth,  that  gallant  would  feel  if  he 
thought  he  had  been  fooled !  And 
what  else  I  spelt  was,  that  he  is  one 
as  little  like  to  quit  a  purpose  once 
taken  up,  as  the  mastiff-dog,  whose 
badge  fastens  the  heron's  plume  in 
his  cap,  will  loosen  its  jaws  from 
a  prey."  She  paused  to  meet 
Fiamma's  devouring  eyes.  "  Come," 
she  went  on  with  a  change  of  tone, 
"you  have  told  me  what  makes  me 
fearful.  If  thoughts  of  you  were 
haunting  the  Piazza  this  morning,  it 
seems  an  omen  of  little  good  that  the 
star-gazer's  hideous  dwarf  should  too, 
since  sunrise,  have  been  circling  about 
the  Campanile,  aye,  and  eyeing  me  as  if 
I  were  a  honey-cake  on  a  street-seller's 
booth.  Come,  heart  of  mine,  I  have 
stared  the  night  out  of  countenance 
on  this  Piazza,  and  am  stiff  and  tired 
enough.  Truly  waiting  will  bring 
everything,  even  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment to  the  wicked.  And  in  Venice 
all  streets  lead  to  the  Piazza ;  it  was 
a  good  guess  of  mine  to  perch  here, 
while  Ben-Levi  and  some  other  sharp 


eyes  from  the  Ghetto  had  gone  to 
Sior  Antonio  to  look  for  you  !  " 

"  Sior  Antonio  1 "  Fiamma  echoed 
with  a  note  of  alarm. 

Carnation  laughed.  "  He  has  no 
tongue  to  betray  you  with,  my 
sparrow.  'Tis  our  humour  to  send 
simpletons,  wandering  German  pren- 
tices and  their  like,  to  Sior  Antonio 
painted  on  a  wall  near  the  Ghetto ; 
asking  Sior  Antonio  is  good  Venetian 
for  an  empty  errand.  Come,  I  say, 
the  sun  is  hot  enough  to  roast  chest- 
nuts ;  'twill  be  going  to  Sior  Antonio 
in  good  earnest  to  look  here  or  else- 
where for  your  Englishman  a  moment 
before  sunset,  the  time  when  lovers 
and  bats  flitter  abroad,  to  lure  their 
prey  with  doleful  squeakings." 

Chatting  thus,  she  had  guided 
Fiamma  through  the  Merceria  into 
a  web  of  lanes  beyond.  The  way 
was  short,  but  Carnation's  arm  was 
necessary  for  the  weary  girl  mount- 
ing the  stairs  that  landed  her  at  last 
in  the  room  whence,  not  two  days 
ago,  she  had  spied  upon  Bianca's 
visit  to  the  fortune-teller. 

Too  utterly  tired  for  food  or  for 
loosening  a  thread  she  wore,  she  sank 
upon  the  bed  and  slept,  at  first 
fitfully,  later,  a  deep  dreamless  sleep. 
Hour  after  hour  passed,  till  Carnation, 
seeing  the  weariness  fade  out  of  the 
young  face,  ventured  forth  on  an 
unavoidable  errand,  leaving  the 
sleeper  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
plague-cross  marked  on  the  crumb- 
ling walls  of  the  old  house. 

Fiamma  awoke  suddenly  to  a  sense 
of  danger  in  the  air.  Yet  a  glance 
round  the  chamber  reassured  her ; 
the  scrolls  of  the  couch,  the  spindle- 
legged  chairs,  hid  nothing  ;  and  with 
a  breath  of  relief  the  girl  sank  back 
upon  the  bed,  courting  the  luxury  of 
a  second  sleep. 

Ah  !  The  alabaster  washing-basin, 
supported  by  the  kneeling  angel ! — 
the  face  was  in  shadow  —  but 
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Fiamma  had  seen  the  eyeballs  move  ! 
She  was  upon  it  in  an  instant,  fierce, 
determined,  her  brave  fighting  blood 
in  flame  ;  but  quick  as  she  was,  ill- 
luck  outran  her, — she  had  to  deal 
with  Piccolo  the  dwarf. 

As  she  sprang  from  the  bed,  he  had 
flung  the  basin  from  him,  a  mere 
ninepin  to  his  uncanny  strength ; 
crashing  through  the  window  it  broke 
a  way  to  freedom.  Piccolo  was  upon 
the  sill ;  as  he  leaped,  his  pursuer  was 
not  a  foot  behind  him,  the  gallant 
handsome  young  figure  betraying 
nothing  of  the  girl's  trembling  limbs. 
The  next  instant  she  was  at  the  case- 
ment, with  half  her  body  thrown 
across  the  sill,  in  time  to  see  the 
monstrous  creature  swimming  with 
strong  sinewy  arms  to  the  opposite 
steps. 

A  man's  curse  grated  through 
Fiamma's  teeth.  As  she  raised  her- 
self, her  feet  crunching  the  broken 
glass  beneath  them,  a  pair  of  eyes 
struck  on  hers,  holding  her  for  a 
second  motionless.  The  magnet  of 
the  snake's  gaze  was  in  them,  the 
snake  bracing  itself  to  strike.  They 
were  Cassandra's  eyes  ! 

"  She  had  guessed  that  it  was  I 
who  took  the  coat  of  mail,"  Fiamma 
muttered.  "  Has  she  a  dagger  for 
me,  that  her  misshapen  imp  should 
steal  thus  upon  me?"  she  wondered, 
vaguely  shivering  under  the  cold  fury 
she  had  read  in  the  look  bent  on  her. 
"  To-night !  Let  but  to-night  come 
and  go,  and  I  leave  Venice  and  her 
behind  me  for  ever  ! " 

A  remorse  pricked  her  with  the 
remembrance  of  Carnation,  whose  foot 
just  then  sounded  at  the  threshold. 
Chary  of  caresses  though  her  nature 
was,  the  girl  turned  to  her  with  eager 
arms.  "  We  love  each  other,  and  yet 
to-night  must  see  our  parting  !  "  she 
cried,  with  a  quiver  in  her  voice. 
"My  work  in  Venice  is  done  and 
well  for  me  that  it  is.  To-morrow's 


daylight  must  see  Venice  at  my 
back." 

She  clung  round  Carnation's  neck, 
her  breath  choked  with  unshed  tears. 
For  a  moment  the  model  held  her 
close,  then  she  laughed  patting 
Fiamma's  cheek. 

"  But  you  take  your  treasure  in 
your  pack,  sweet  hypocrite  you ! " 
she  said.  "  Come,  we  must  out  to 
this  knave  of  hearts,  who  was  not  to 
be  cheated  out  of  a  sweetheart  by  a 
doublet  and  a  pair  of  hose.  The  bridal 
garland  should  be  of  the  potentilla, — 
ladies'  deceit,  as  the  fisher-children 
of  the  Lido  christen  it." 

Once  in  the  street,  Fiamma's  excite- 
ment grew  apace.  The  woman  had 
made  a  cautious  exit  on  the  landward 
side  of  the  house,  Carnation  recon- 
noitring stealthily  before  she  beckoned 
her  companion  into  the  deserted  street. 

The  evening  tide  of  Venetian  life 
had  set  in  to  the  Piazza  as  they  passed 
towards  the  Merceria.  Fiamma  was 
very  silent;  under  her  hood  the  colour 
went  and  came  in  her  face,  and  her 
lips  had  much  ado  to  keep  from 
trembling  into  smiles.  In  the  deep 
archway  of  the  clock-tower  she 
paused,  pressing  her  hand  on  the  side 
where  the  heart  was  leaping  gladly. 

A  juggler  with  a  large  ape,  who 
had  come  up  from  behind,  bade  them 
a  rough  good-evening.  The  ape  began 
to  dance  in  uncouth  bounds,  and  the 
passers-by  stopped  to  watch  it,  to  the 
irritation  of  Fiamma  whose  restless 
gaze  was  blocked  by  them.  As  with 
an  impatient  gesture  she  moved  to 
get  clear  of  the  crowd,  she  felt 
Carnation's  hand,  resting  in  her  own, 
twitch  suddenly  and  strangely. 

The  model  spoke  in  a  whisper, 
looking  neither  to  right  nor  left. 
"  Two  men  are  making  straight  for 
us,  turning  as  we  turn.  By  the 
Blood  of  Christ,  I  think  them  to  be 
officers  of  the  Ten  !  " 

Through  the  press  she  had  shifted 
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their  direction,  working  back  towards 
the  Merceria.  The  hunted  terror 
in  their  faces  appealed  to  the  quick 
Venetian  sympathies,  and  as  if  by 
chance  a  way  was  made  for  the 
fugitives'  escape. 

With  a  wild  unearthly  cry  the  great 
ape  broke  from  the  cord  fastened  round 
its  loins,  and  sprang  upon  Fiamma 
boldly.  Under  the  creature's  weight 
the  girl  staggered  to  her  knees.  The 
grinning  face  leered  horribly  close  to 


hers ;  eyes,  human  eyes,  rolled  in  the 
ape's  mask, — the  eyes  of  Piccolo  the 
dwarf  ! 

She  wrenched  her  head  aside,  in 
time  to  see  Carnation  shouldered  from 
her.  As  the  dwarf  dropped  on  the 
ground,  she  felt  a  hand  on  her 
arm. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Ten  !  " 
The  voice  of  the  summons  was  very 
quiet,  the  hands  on  her  shoulders  were 
very  strong. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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IN  the  summer  of  1900-01  a  large 
portion  of  Australia, — practically  the 
whole  of  central  Australia — was  suffer- 
ing from  the  most  disastrous  drought 
within  the  memory  of  white  men.  It 
was  not  a  case  of  one  bad  season 
coming  after  several  good  seasons, 
but  the  worst  of  a  number  of  bad 
ones.  The  result  has  been  almost  the 
annihilation  of  the  live-stock  in  the 
country  ;  all  who  could  have  moved  or 
sold  their  stock;  those  who,  owing  to 
the  impassability  of  roads,  were  unable 
to  do  so  have  been  obliged  to  watch 
their  animals  dying  of  starvation  and 
want  of  water.  Even  in  fair  seasons 
it  is  a  country  of  light-carrying 
capacity ;  on  an  average  it  will  carry 
about  sixty  sheep  or  six  head  of 
cattle  to  the  mile ;  and  consequently 
the  areas  worked  are  very  large; 
a  thousand  square  miles  is  a  mode- 
rate property,  but  there  are  many 
double  and  even  treble  that  size. 
Everything  is  on  a  large  scale,  except 
the  profits.  One  man,  who  had 
decided  to  get  rid  of  his  stock  before 
the  summer  set  in,  sent  to  market,  or 
moved  to  another  district,  sixty  thou- 
sand sheep,  and  in  districts  nearer 
railways  there  have  been  several 
instances  of  two  hundred  thousand 
sheep  being  moved  to  fresh  pasturage ; 
while,  as  a  contrast,  a  neighbour  who 
preferred  to  take  the  risk  of  rain 
falling,  or  who  was  unable  to  get  his 
cattle  away,  had  left  on  his  several 
properties  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
two  thousand  cattle  out  of  one 
hundred  thousand.  And  there  are 
many,  very  many,  who  have  not  a 
single  animal  left. 

There  can  be  no  more  disheartening 


labour  than  tending  live-stock  in  a 
drought,  to  watch  the  result  of  years 
of  labour  and  anxiety,  and  of  constant 
fighting  with  the  elements,  disappear- 
ing before  one's  eyes  in  two  or  three 
flying  months,  or  to  feel  the  sickening 
dread  of  it  all  hanging  as  a  nightmare 
over  one.  It  may  rain  to-morrow,  or 
it  may  not  rain  for  two  years ;  and 
even  the  rain  may  not  be  an  unmixed 
blessing,  for  heavy  rain  falling  on  ani- 
mals as  weak  as  ours  were  will  kill 
them  in  thousands,  what  with  the  cold 
and  the  wet  and  the  country  almost 
a  morass.  Only  the  other  day  at  a 
railway-station  on  the  central  Queens- 
land line  there  were  three  thousand 
weak  sheep  waiting  to  be  transported 
to  fresh  pasturage;  rain  came  down, 
nothing  could  be  done  with  the  sheep 
but  to  keep  them  there,  and  by  the 
next  morning,  when  three  inches  of 
rain  had  fallen,  there  was  not  one 
sheep  alive ;  they  had  just  died  where 
they  stood.  However,  until  rain  does 
fall,  we  can  only  make  the  most  of 
our  resources,  while  we  watch  our 
flocks  and  herds  perish  day  by  day. 

As  I  start  of  a  morning  on  my 
daily  round,  with  a  large  water-bag 
slung  around  my  horse's  neck, — he 
poor  beast  must  often  go  till  evening 
without  a  drink — I  meet  the  first  of 
the  sheep  on  their  way  to  water  before 
the  heat  of  the  day.  The  country  is 
rolling  downs,  covered  thickly  with 
stones  like  shingle  on  the  beach  ;  for 
four  miles  there  is  nothing  but  brittle 
stumps  of  grass  which  the  stones 
preserve  from  being  trodden  out,  and 
beyond  are  withered  low-growing  salt- 
bush,  all  nourishment  seemingly  long 
ago  dried  out  of  it.  Here  and  there, 
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along  a  gully  or  a  water-course  there 
are  some  stunted  trees  ;  and  on  the 
salt-bush  and  the  withered  fallen 
leaves  the  sheep  are  living,  or  trying 
to  live. 

Red  soil,  red  stones,  a  few  dingy 
green  trees,  and  overhead  a  faint  blue 
sky  which  loses  almost  all  its  colour 
as  it  meets  the  horizon.  ...  oh 
you  hateful  sky  of  drought  and  heat ! 
The  long  dusty  lines  of  sheep  are 
winding  over  the  downs  ;  heads  down, 
they  scarcely  notice  me  as  I  ride  close 
alongside  them ;  here  and  there  one 
raises  its  head,  stops  a  moment,  then 
on  again,  plodding  its  weary  way 
along  the  pad  to  water ;  they  have 
been  thirty-six  hours  away  from  it, 
for  the  feed  is  too  far  out  to  let  them 
get  a  drink  each  day,  and  their 
scraggy  ribs  are  drawn  together,  so 
hollow  are  they.  In  time  the  leaders 
snuff  the  muddy  odour  of  the  water, 
and  break  into  a  run.  Such  a  bleat- 
ing there  is  as  they  reach  the  banks  ; 
the  others  behind  catch  it  up,  till  it 
echoes  down  their  files ;  and  so  for 
hours  they  string  in,  fill  themselves 
till  they  can  scarcely  walk,  and  sleep 
and  rest  till  evening. 

The  paddocks  are  about  six  miles 
square,  and  in  a  far  corner  I  find  a 
hundred  sheep  or  so.  Poor  beasts, 
the  combined  effects  of  thirst  and 
heat  have  made  them  absolutely 
stupid,  as  they  do  all  animals, — aye, 
and  men  too.  They  have  followed 
one  fence,  met  the  other  fence  and 
stayed  ;  and  as  there,  if  allowed,  they 
would  stay  till  they  perished,  I  take 
them  in  to  water.  The  sun  beats 
down  relentlessly  :  the  stones  are  so 
hot  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  touch  them ; 
and  every  now  and  then  a  gust  comes 
swooping  over  them,  a  burning  fiery 
blast,  shrivelling  the  skin  on  my  face. 
My  eyes  are  scorched  with  the  glare 
of  the  sun  flung  back  from  the  stones, 
which  shimmer  all  around  me  till  in 
the  distance  they  disappear  in  mirage. 


It  is  slow,  weary  work.  We  camp 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  under 
the  shadiest  tree  within  reach, — the 
temperature  in  the  verandah  at  home 
being  a  hundred  and  fifteen  degrees, 
or  over.  As  the  afternoon  draws  on 
the  great  white  heat  clouds  rise,  that 
seem  to  act  like  a  lens  and  to  focus 
the  sun's  rays  on  my  wretched  body. 
High  overhead  in  the  air,  miles  high 
it  seems,  they  draw  together  now  and 
then ;  the  winds  there  seem  blowing 
all  ways,  bearing  the  clouds  with 
them,  and  towards  four  o'clock  comes 
the  boom  of  thunder;  it  even  rains, 
but  alas,  it  evaporates  in  mist  long 
before  it  reaches  the  parched  red 
earth.  Other  sheep  are  making 
towards  water,  caught  on  their  way 
this  morning  by  the  mid  day  heat  and 
forced  to  wait  under  what  shade  they 
could  find,  while  here  and  there  a 
group  have  stood  the  long  hours 
through  with  heads  hidden  beneath 
each  other's  flanks,  patient,  thirsty, 
panting.  As  the  sheep  I  am  driving 
know  their  way  now,  I  turn  them 
among  some  others  also  making  for 
water,  and  go  on  my  way  homewards. 
Passing  the  water-hole  I  find  some 
beasts  stuck  in  its  soft  muddy  banks, 
and  many  too  weak  to  carry  away 
their  loads  of  water ;  their  days  are 
numbered,  for  most  of  them  will  die 
where  they  lie,  the  rest  within  a  mile 
or  two.  As  the  sun  goes  down  the 
clouds  clear  away,  or  we  get  a  few 
drops  of  rain  and  a  dust-storm. 

And  so  it  is  all  over  the  run ;  there 
is  no  feed  within  miles  of  water,  and 
feed  of  little  nourishment  then.  In 
the  spring  there  were  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  rabbits;  now  there  is  scarcely 
one.  Many  have  perished  along  a 
rabbit-proof  fence  that  divides  the 
run,  marking  the  border  of  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales ;  they 
huddled  under  the  shade  of  the  posts, 
gasping  in  the  heat,  perishing  slowly. 
Should  you  follow  one  up  as  he 
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hobbles  in  front,  he  goes  but  thirty 
yards,  squeaks,  and  falls  over,  utterly 
exhausted.  All  along  the  length  of 
the  fence  sit  sparrow-hawks  and  eagle- 
hawks  and  crows, — black-eyed  crows, 
white-eyed  crows — and  such  cold 
cruel  eyes  they  have,  these  birds  of 
death.  From  time  to  time  they 
rouse  themselves,  flop  heavily  down, 
snatch  a  rabbit,  and  gorge  once  more, 
leisurely  choosing  the  choicest  tit-bits 
of  their  wriggling  prey.  So  it  is,  too, 
with  the  kangaroos  :  they  hop  away 
from  you ;  should  you  follow,  each 
hop  becomes  less  steady,  and  needs 
more  of  an  effort,  and  finally,  he  rolls 
over,  helpless,  soon  to  be  another  of 
the  countless  victims  of  the  drought. 
But  the  greatest  mortality  among  the 
rabbits  and  kangaroos  has  been  around 
the  tanks  and  dams  and  water-holes 
that  are  now  dry.  As  these  dried  we 
fenced  in  the  little  water  left  with 
wire  netting,  and  put  troughs  of 
arsenic  or  strychine  solution  round 
about,  and  the  poor  brutes  died  in 
such  numbers  that  the  stench  was 
almost  unbearable. 

To  the  north  lies  the  cattle- country, 
— light  grey,  almost  white  in  parts, 
washed  by  miles  of  water  in  flood- 
time,  the  inland  sea  of  early  ex- 
plorers. For  thirty  miles  it  is  like 
this,  a  dull  white  plain,  broken  here 
and  there  by  sandy  hummocks,  and, 
where  the  water  lies  longest,  covered 
with  a  dense  straggling  forest  of 
lignum  bushes.  They  are  higher  than 
a  man  on  horseback,  so  dense  that  he 
can  hardly  force  a  way  through  them, 
and,  when  the  waters  are  out  flooding 
the  maze  of  channels  so  that  a  horse 
must  swim,  he  needs  in  order  to  find 
his  way  the  combined  bushcraft  of  all 
the  bushmen  that  ever  went  to  South 
Africa. 

At  the  far  side  the  river  comes  in, 
— a  great  river  for  this  country,  now 
a  string  of  water-holes.  Around  the 
lake  and  for  many  miles  along  the 


river  extends  the  cattle-country,  an 
area  of  nearly  three  thousand  square 
miles,  fully  stocked  last  winter  with 
eighteen  thousand  cattle.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  swamp-country  it  consists 
of  endless  red  sandhills  or  dunes, 
covered  thickly  with  low  shrubs,  and 
of  a  few  great  plains  stretching  away 
to  the  horizon  treeless  and  trackless, 
and  forming  among  their  grey  wastes 
such  mirages  in  the  summer  sun,  that 
even  when  quite  near  their  borders 
they  seem  without  end.  Heaven 
help  the  man  who  travels  them  then, 
or  when  dust-clouds  shroud  them,  if 
he  knows  not  the  way  ! 

Twelve  years  ago  the  rabbits 
reached  this  district  from  the  south  ; 
it  is  now  one  huge  rabbit-warren. 
This  year  they  are  dying  in  thousands  ; 
yet  some  will  live,  for  they  have 
cover  here  and  the  river,  and  in  a 
few  years  will  be  as  numerous  as 
ever.  They  have  made  the  country 
a  happy  hunting-ground  for  the 
dingoes,  or  wild  dogs,  who  in  the  old 
days  lived  beside  the  river  and 
hunted  the  game  there,  kangaroos, 
emus,  wild-fowl,  and  the  rest;  and 
when  in  a  dry  time  these  had 
migrated  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles 
to  where  rains  had  fallen,  the  dingoes 
had  a  hard  struggle  to  live.  But 
now  with  the  rabbits  they  have 
penetrated  everywhere ;  and  where 
formerly  litters  of  puppies  born  far 
away  from  water  were  deserted  and 
perished,  both  puppies  and  dam  live 
on  the  flesh  and  blood  of  rabbits, 
and  with  three  litters  a  year,  and 
nine  or  more  puppies  to  a  litter,  they 
increase  at  an  enormous  rate.  Of 
course  they  do  much  less  damage  to 
cattle  than  to  sheep ;  but  in  the  dry 
season  when  cows  must  leave  their 
young  while  they  go  for  a  drink, 
many  calves  are  killed  or  driven  away 
by  them,  till  the  cows  cannot  find 
them.  It  is  curious,  this  instinct  in 
cattle,  and  to  some  extent  in  sheep, — 
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leaving  their  young  behind  them 
when  they  are  too  small  and  weak  to 
travel  a  long  distance  to  water.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  drive  these 
calves  away  from  the  place  where 
they  were  left ;  and  since  the  dingoes 
have  become  so  numerous,  we  some- 
times see  one  cow  minding  three 
young  calves  while  the  other  two 
mothers  are  away  for  a  drink  of 
water.  But  for  the  last  three 
months  the  calves  have  been  knocked 
on  the  head  so  soon  as  possible,  to 
give  the  cows  a  chance  to  live. 

Before  the  rabbits  came  the  sand- 
hills were  covered  with  salt-bush  and 
other  edible  shrubs;  but  now  there 
is  nothing.  For  three  months  the 
cattle  have  not  been  able  to  find 
more  to  eat  than  they  could  find 
in  the  streets  of  London.  Those  that 
have  lived  (about  three  thousand) 
have  borne  starvation  the  longest ; 
they  have  simply  lived  on  water,  or 
satisfied  their  craving  for  food  with 
leaves  of  trees  in  which  there  is 
absolutely  no  nourishment.  There 
is  no  water  but  what  is  in  the  river ; 
all  the  tanks  and  dams  are  dry.  A 
little  while  ago  there  was  a  bellow- 
ing of  cattle  up  and  down  the  river, 
the  bellowing  of  the  many  bogged 
and  dying ;  in  one  water-hole  there 
are  three  thousand  dead,  packed 
tightly  together  on  the  top  of  one 
another. 

The  blackfellows  have  a  tale 
handed  down  from  their  forefathers 
of  the  time  when  the  river  was  dry 
but  for  one  big  water-hole,  to  which 
were  gathered  all  the  natives  in  the 
district  —  to  the  number  of  many 
thousands,  for  it  was  once  heavily 
populated — and  there  they  lived  or 
starved  on  fish.  We  are  wondering 
if  the  like  will  occur  again ;  but 
stocking  the  country  has  made  water 
run  off  more  easily ;  the  surface  has 
hardened  and  the  stock-pads  form 
good  surface-drains,  and  now  a  much 


lighter   fall    of    rain   will   cause   the 
river  to  rise. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  done  now  to 
help  the  cattle  to  live;  we  can  only 
watch  them  die.  When  the  back- 
waters were  drying  up  we  had  a  hard 
time  shifting  the  beasts  on  to  the 
frontage.  They  could  only  travel  at 
night,  the  heat  during  the  day  being 
too  great  and  the  cattle  too  weak. 
One  day  we  were  shifting  a  large 
mob  from  an  outlying  water-hole,  a 
stock-man,  six  blackboys,  and  myself. 
Starting  in  the  afternoon,  we  in- 
tended travelling  till  about  midnight, 
when  we  should  reach  a  cattle-yard, 
to  camp  there  for  an  hour  or  so,  and 
then  on,  hoping  to  reach  the  river 
before  the  heat  of  the  day.  Our 
spare  horses,  and  a  donkey  packed 
with  two  large  leather  water-bags,  we 
drove  among  the  cattle,  carrying  also 
on  our  saddles  small  canvas  water- 
bags,  holding  two  pints  or  so.  Flog, 
flog,  hour  after  hour,  we  thought  our- 
selves lucky  when  we  could  get  a  mile 
an  hour  out  of  the  poor  brutes.  About 
ten  my  bag  had  long  been  empty, 
and  I  was  terribly  thirsty ;  but  rather 
than  stop  the  cattle  to  catch  the 
donkey  I  was  holding  out  as  long  as 
I  could.  Then  the  stockman  came 
up ;  he  could  last  no  longer  he  said, 
so  the  cattle  had  to  be  stopped  and 
the  donkey  caught ;  but  though  all 
the  horses  were  there,  there  was  no 
donkey, — the  little  brute  had  got  into 
some  bushes  and  strayed. 

Well,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
go  on,  and  make  the  best  of  it  we 
could.  We  arrived  at  the  yards  in 
good  time,  and  when  the  cattle  were 
safe  within  the  rails,  so  exhausted 
were  we  that  we  lay  down  on  the 
sand,  each  man  where  he  stood,  and 
slept.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
lay  there  in  merciful  oblivion,  and 
then  on  again,  one  boy  being  sent  to 
pick  up  the  tracks  of  the  donkey. 
Day-light  came,  and  soon  one  boy 
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disappeared ;  in  a  short  time  there 
were  only  the  stockman  and  myself 
left;  and  then  he  went.  I  rode  to 
the  top  of  a  high  sandhill  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  them  on  the  plain  below 
going  as  fast  as  their  horses  could 
lay  legs  to  the  ground  towards  the 
river.  What  on  earth  was  I  to  do1? 
If  I  let  the  cattle  go  they  would 
nearly  all  perish,  or  give  us  very  hard 
work  to  get  them  together  again ; 
and  yet  a  man  could  not  tamely  die. 
My  tongue  was  dry  and  seemed  of 
enormous  size ;  I  had  visions  of  all 
the  most  alluring  drinks  I  knew. 
Though  always  a  moderate  drinker, 
I  felt  that,  if  I  got  in  alive,  I  could 
never  stop  drinking  while  nature  held 
out.  However,  I  tried  to  endure  it 
yet  a  little  longer  and  flogged  into 
the  cattle  once  again.  Stubborn 
brutes,  they  knew  as  well  as  I  did 
how  helpless  I  was  alone !  I  flogged 
one;  he  moved  a  few  yards,  stopped 
and  looked  at  me  flogging  his  neigh- 
bour,— and  so  on  all  round  the  mob. 
And  then,  just  as  I  was  giving  the 
job  up,  I  heard  the  hoof-strokes  of 
the  truant  donkey.  One  mouthful, — 
inexpressibly  exquisite,  though  luke- 
warm and  tasting  of  mud  and  dead 
cattle — chased  away  my  drunken 
imaginings ;  in  a  little  while  the 
stockman  and  boys  came  galloping 
back  with  full  water-bags,  and  even- 
tually we  reached  our  destination. 

We  do  not  always  have  so  rough 
a  time  as  this,  of  course  ;  but  what 
with  bad  water,  hard  living,  and  hard 
working,  it  is  rough  enough  at  all 
times.  We  know  what  thirst  is,  and 
we  can  form  a  very  accurate  idea  of 
the  hardships  suffered  marching  over 
the  South  African  veldt  under  a 
summer  sun,  and  of  what  the  men 
are  like  who  have  done  so  and  are 
doing  so  now. 

It  were  well  if  these  were  the 
worst  of  men's  experiences  in  this 
country.  Early  in  the  summer  one 


of   the  stockmen  was   riding  to   the 
head -station  ;  about  fifteen  miles  out 
he  came  across  a  man  lying  beneath 
a   tree,    his   saddle    and    pack-horses 
tied    up  beside  him.     The  stockman 
rode  over  to  give  the  usual  greeting, 
and  found    him   so   done  in,  as    the 
phrase   is,   for  water   that   he   could 
scarcely    speak.       Fortunately    there 
were   five  quarts  or  so  of   water  in 
his  bag,  and  the  stranger  was  soon  to 
all  appearances  as  well  as  ever.     He 
explained  that  he  had  been  directed 
from   a    neighbouring    station    by   a 
road,  marked  plainly  enough  on  the 
map — a   broad    line   of    scarlet    ink 
signifying  a   road  a  mile  wide   over 
which  stock  could  travel — and  plain 
enough  to  a  good  bushman,  but  in  a 
time  like  that  a  most  hazardous  route 
for  the  ordinary  traveller.    The  whole 
traffic  along  it  during  three  years  had 
been  three  mobs  of  cattle, — no  vehicles 
of   any  kind.     The  waters  were  far 
apart,  and  if  a  man  missed  one,  the 
chances  were  he  would  not  reach  the 
next.     This  man  was  actually  within 
four  miles  of  the  river,  down  which 
the  main  road  ran,  and  which  he  in- 
tended  following  south.     So  he  was 
left  with  water  and  the  direction  of 
the   river   was   shown    him;   he  had 
also  the   broad  cattle-pads    to   guide 
him.     The  stockman's  road  lay  north, 
eventually  joining  the   river    further 
on,   and  as  it  was  late,  and    indeed 
having  not  the  slightest  fear  of  a  man 
failing  to  find  the  river  from  there, 
he   came   direct   to   the   station.     A 
fortnight  later  a  party  of  us,  who  had 
gone  out  to  muster  cattle,  found  this 
man   under  the  same    tree,  dead,  he 
and  his  two  horses.     He  had  stripped 
himself   of   his    clothing ;   his  finger- 
nails were  torn  in  his  efforts  to  tear 
up  the  roots  of  the  tree,  his  mouth 
biting  at  the  earth  in  the  madness  of 
the  last  agony.     His  horses  had  given 
him  a  short  respite ;  their  necks  had 
been  cut  and  the  futile  blood  drained 
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off.  We  buried  the  poor  fellow  as 
best  we  could,  and  then  set  off  to 
trace  his  footsteps,  to  see  how  near 
he  had  come  to  water.  He  had  come 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  it,  and 
then  had  gradually  veered  round  back 
to  his  starting-point.  He  actually 
must  have  seen  the  tops  of  the  high 
river-timber,  and  if  he  had  only  laid 
his  reins  on  his  horse's  neck,  he  would 
have  been  taken  to  safety,  for  no  bush 
animal  could  fail  to  smell  the  water 
at  that  distance  or  know  it  was  there. 
But  no,  he  must  have  lost  his  head, — 
the  strongest  do  so  under  the  fear  of 
thirst — have  deliberately  pulled  his 
horses  round  till  his  evil  chance 
brought  him  to  his  former  camping- 
place. 

If  this  were  the  only  one,  or  even 
the  only  one  of  a  summer  !  But  the 
subject  is  too  ghastly  to  write  about. 
Here  we  have  three  thousand  square 
miles  of  country,  half  a  dozen  white 
men  and  twenty  black.  Now  and 
then  in  the  course  of  our  work  we 
come  across  these  poor  fellows ;  this 
summer  we  have  found  two  men 
dead  and  two  men  out  of  their  wits 
with  thirst.  I  wonder  what  the 
yearly  tally  for  all  the  country  is  1 
They  are  mostly  scamps  who  come 
here,  who  have  made  civilisation  too 
unpleasant  for  them,  or  have  found 
the  public-houses  there  too  close 
together  ;  some  are  maddened  by  the 
poison  of  a  wayside  tavern  and  wander 
off  into  the  bush, — the  publican  has 
their  cheques,  so  what  does  he  care? — 
and  in  two  hours  or  less  the  summer 
sun  does  its  work.  Some  try  to 
travel  too  long  a  stage  and  fail ;  some 
fall  ill  on  the  road ;  while  in  the  early 
days  many  a  good  man,  searching  for 
grazing  country  and  determined  to  be 
the  first,  risked  too  much  and  paid 
the  penalty  with  his  life, — a  lonely 
death  and  a  hard  one. 

Will  it  ever  rain  ?  We  almost  give 
up  hope.  Each  recounts  the  droughts 


he  has  experienced  or  the  droughts  of 
which  he  has  heard, — wonderful  tales, 
half  true,  half  romance — how  once 
in  the  north  they  were  thirty-three 
months  without  sufficient  rain  to  lay 
the  dust,  and  though  it  is  only  two 
years  since  we  had  rain  to  do  much 
good  to  the  country,  the  thought  of 
another  year's  drought  haunts  me  day 
and  night.  Paddy,  the  king  of  the 
blackfellows,  makes  frequent  and  un- 
successful attempts  to  "  make  rain  " 
by  the  use  of  mysterious  rites  con- 
nected with  hiding  a  stone  in  a  water- 
hole,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
frequent  or,  rather,  usual  failure,  he 
has  the  utmost  faith  in.  "  Rain  come 
up  by'n  by,"  he  assures  me ;  "  mine 
been  mak'em."  One  year  he  was 
most  successful.  It  was  very  dry, 
a  suffocating  evening,  when  we  were 
sitting  outside  the  homestead.  Paddy 
had  come  for  some  orders  for  the 
following  day's  work,  and  we  asked 
his  opinion  of  the  weather.  "  You 
think  rain  come  up  soon  ? "  "  Yes, — 
mine  think  it,"  was  his  invariable 
answer.  And  then  one  of  us  promised 
him  a  bullock  if  he  would  make  rain 
before  morning.  He  went  away  look- 
ing as  if  the  bullock  were  his  already. 
There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  but 
as  we  went  to  bed  we  noticed  a  little 
black  cloud  on  the  horizon,  and  behold, 
we  had  two  inches  of  rain  before 
morning  !  Well,  Paddy  had  his 
bullock,  and  they  all  ate  till  every 
scrap  of  offal  was  finished,  and  after- 
wards slept  for  a  week. 

From  droughts  we  change  to  floods, 
to  break  the  monotony ;  we  count  up 
the  years  since  the  last  great  flood, 
twelve  years  now,  and  foretell  the 
king  of  them  all  when  this  drought 
breaks.  We  delight  in  every  detail, 
recalling  the  fun  we  had  when  horses 
were  strong  and  colts  fresh ;  how 
Jim  the  blackboy's  colt  started  buck- 
ing, when  we  had  some  cattle  rounded 
up  to  muster  the  cows  and  calves  for 
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branding,  and  getting  out  of  control, 
bucked  blindly  into  the  mob,  cannoned 
off  a  bullock  and  went  head  over 
heels  over  a  cow  ;  how  another  boy, 
whose  colt  had  blundered  on  to  his 
nose  and  knees,  made  sure  he  was 
coming  down,  and  took  his  feet  out 
of  the  stirrups  to  get  clear  of  him, 
when  the  colt,  by  an  extraordinary 
effort,  got  on  to  his  legs  again,  set 
to  work  bucking  worse  than  ever, 
tossing  his  rider  like  a  shuttle-cock 
from  head  to  tail  and  back  again, 
till  at  last  he  flew  over  his  horse's 
head, — and  landed  on  his  feet,  not  a 
whit  the  worse  !  What  laughter  there 
is  when  we  remember  the  look  on  his 
face  as  he  clung  to  the  last  to  his 
horse's  back,  anticipating  his  fall. 
In  our  spare  time  we  tried  their  paces 
on  the  race-course  and  taught  them 
to  jump,  and  had  uproarious  fun  at 
the  local  races.  They  are  worth 
recalling,  those  times  of  plenty,  the 
floods  out  everywhere,  a  great  portion 
of  the  run  under  water,  the  cattle 
standing  knee  deep  eating  the  long 
luscious  grasses.  The  hot  summer 
sun  shines  down ;  one  can  almost  see 
the  grass  growing,  so  warm  and  moist 
it  is.  And  soon  the  mosquitoes  are 
up  in  myriads,  they  and  the  sand-flies 
and  buzzing  March  flies.  The  sand- 
flies  come  out  in  the  day  time, — little 
things  one  can  scarcely  see,  that 
burrow  into  the  flesh  and  itch  in- 
describably, so  that  no  man  can  work 
on  foot  without  a  fire  burning  to  keep 
them  off;  and  those  stinging,  buzzing 
March  flies, — should  you,  when  driv- 
ing cattle,  tie  a  stone  at  the  end  of 
your  stock-whip  and  crack  it  so  that 
the  stone  whizzes  over  their  backs, 
they  lift  their  tails  high  as  with  one 
accord  to  swish  away  that  pestilent 
insect.  At  nights  the  finest  nets 


cannot  keep  out  the  mosquitoes  ;  and 
the  insects  torment  not  only  us  human 
beings,  but  the  cattle  and  horses  too. 
The  sand-flies  are  the  worst.  The 
horses  get  together  and  walk  round 
and  round,  ploughing  up  dense  clouds 
of  dust  with  their  hoofs  the  whole  day 
through,  and  if  a  fire  of  dung  is  lit 
in  the  yard,  when  the  horses  are 
brought  in  of  a  morning,  they  will 
stay  there  while  the  fire  lasts,  stand- 
ing over  it  so  that  the  heat  scorches 
the  hair  off  their  legs  and  flanks. 
The  flies  too,  are  in  clouds,  bred 
seemingly  of  sand  and  water,  so  that 
it  is  scarce  safe  to  open  one's  mouth. 
We  grumble  and  growl  of  course,  but 
what  would  not  we  give  now  to  be 
devoured  of  insects  ! 

And  away  on  the  stony  downs  the 
strong-stalked  Mitchell  grass  stands 
like  wheat  up  to  the  horses'  knees, 
stretching  for  miles,  green  and  densely 
waving.  Soon  it  yellows  and  ripens, 
till  looking  across  it  on  a  misty  dour 
day  at  the  purple  hills  in  the  distance, 
we  can  recall  parts  of  the  homeland 
that  some  of  us  love  so  well. 

That  is  our  springtime,  when  every- 
thing comes  to  life  with  a  rush, — 
the  wild  flowers  bloom,  the  trees  put 
forth  their  leaves,  the  birds  mate  and 
fill  the  air  with  singing.  Ducks,  and 
many  kinds  of  water-fowl  with  the 
queerest  combinations  of  little  bodies 
and  long  legs,  and  great  cranes,  and 
native  companions  are  gathered  in 
their  thousands  from  the  uttermost 
waters  of  the  continent ;  and  out  away 
from  the  river  and  lagoons  the  jolly 
magpies  whistle  away,  where  before 
the  rain  there  were  none, — sweet 
sounds,  sweet  sights,  sweet  scents 
everywhere  ! 

G.    LUMLEY. 
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To  be  immortalised  in  a  tavern 
sign  is  a  glory  attained  by  few.  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  Admiral  Benbow,  the 
Marquis  of  Granby,  the  King  of 
Prussia  (Frederic  the  Great),  Lord 
Nelson,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
are  among  those  who  have  been  thus 
honoured.  The  Blenheim  is  a  tribute 
to  the  glories  of  Marlborough ;  Porto- 
bello  and  Crown  Point,  both  Kentish 
signs,  remind  us  of  Admiral  Vernon 
and  Lord  Amherst ;  there  is  the 
Keppel's  Head,  once  known  to 
irreverent  midshipmen  as  the  Nut ; 
the  Saucy  Arethusa  keeps  Captain 
Marshall's  memory  green;  and  the 
Tartar  Frigate,  still  to  be  found  in 
many  south-coast  towns,  bears  en- 
during testimony  to  the  gallantry  and 
success  of  Sir  John  Lockhart-Ross. 

John  Lockhart,  the  fifth  son  of  Sir 
James  Lockhart,  Bart.,  of  Carstairs, 
was  born  at  Lockhart  Hall,  Lanark- 
shire, on  November  llth,  1721. 
Like  many  another  landward-bred 
boy,  he  wanted  to  go  to  sea ;  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  his  ambition  was 
gratified  by  a  recommendation  from 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  to  Captain 
Osborne,  then  commanding  the  two- 
decked  fifty-gun  ship,  PORTLAND;  and 
in  September,  1735,  he  joined  that 
ship  as  a  midshipman. 

It  was  not  altogether  a  favourable 
period  for  his  entrance  into  the 
service.  England  had  been  at  peace 
for  eight  years,  and  as  usual  the 
Navy  had  been  starved  and  neglected. 
George  Byng,  now  Lord  Torrington, 
Wager,  Norris,  Nicholas  Haddock, 
Hosier,  and  Vernon,  were  among  the 
admirals;  but  in  1734  the  Navy 
consisted  of  only  ninety-two  ships, 


of  which  sixty  were  of  the  line.  It 
could  boast  of  no  laurels  more  recent 
than  those  gathered  so  plentifully  by 
George  Byng  at  Passaro  in  1718. 
Roberts,  the  pirate,  had  succumbed  to 
Chaloner  Ogle  off  the  African  coast 
in  1722;  Hosier's  unlucky  expedition 
to  the  West  Indies,  in  which  he  lost 
his  crews  twice  over  by  disease,  shed 
no  great  lustre  on  the  year  1727, 
in  which  George  the  First  died  and 
George  the  Second  reigned  in  his 
stead.  The  Stuart  over  the  water 
was  intriguing  against  the  Hanoverian 
in  London,  benevolently  assisted  by 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  of  France ;  the 
Hanoverian,  who  was  also  over  the 
water,  was  represented  in  England 
by  Queen  Caroline  as  Regent.  The 
thunder-clouds  of  disaffection  and 
rebellion  were  gathering  in  the  North 
for  the  great  storm  of  1745  ;  Walpole 
was  busy  demonstrating  his  thesis 
that  every  man  had  his  price,  by 
buying  as  many  politicians  as  he 
needed  to  control  those  yet  unbought ; 
Pope  was  busy  with  THE  DUNCIAD; 
Hogarth  had  just  completed  THE  HAR- 
LOT'S PROGRESS,  and  in  BEER  STREET 
and  GIN  LANE  joined  in  the  defence 
of  the  great  national  interest  of  beer, 
then  seriously  threatened  by  the 
growing  power  of  gin ;  and  most 
people  great  and  small,  fashionable 
and  vulgar,  went  to  bed  more  or  less 
intoxicated.  It  was  in  this  hopeful 
condition  of  affairs  domestic  and 
foreign,  that  the  little  Lowland  Scotch 
boy  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  in  the 
PORTLAND,  bound  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

After  a  fourteen  months  cruise,  the 
PORTLAND    was    ordered    home,    and 
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paid  off  at  Spithead  in  November, 
1736.  Young  Lockhart  had  by  this 
time  picked  up  some  practical  know- 
ledge of  sea-duty,  but  a  midshipman 
in  a  cruising  ship  had  few  opportunities 
of  gaining  much  acquaintance  with 
theory.  The  scientific  education 
which  was  then  to  be  had  at  sea  was 
much  like  that  imparted  at  Dotheboy's 
Hall,  where  the  pupils  learned  botany 
by  weeding  the  garden  ;  so  Lockhart 
was  sent  to  Watt's  Naval  Academy 
in  Little  Tower  Street,  London, 
where  he  remained  till  the  following 
June,  when  Lord  Hyndford  gave  him 
a  recommendation  to  Captain  Charles 
Knowles  of  the  DIAMOND.  This  was 
the  officer  who,  as  Admiral  Charles 
Knowles,  was  lent  to  the  Russian 
service  in  1770,  and  remodelled  the 
navy  of  the  Empress  Catherine. 

The  DIAMOND  proceeded  to  the 
West  Indies  with  the  fleet  under 
Sir  Chaloner  Ogle;  and  here  young 
Lockhart  fell  sick  of  the  fever,  and 
was  invalided  home  i%n  a  merchant- 
ship  bound  to  Glasgow.  It  was  an 
unfortunate  illness  for  him ;  before 
the  DIAMOND'S  commission  was  ended, 
the  Spanish  war  broke  out,  and  she 
was  with  Admiral  Vernon  at  the 
capture  of  Portobello.  In  April, 
1739,  Lockhart  joined  the  ROMNEY, 
Captain  Medley,  and  served  on  the 
Newfoundland  station  and  afterwards 
in  the  Mediterranean,  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1740,  when  he  was 
particularly  recommended  to  Captain 
Frogmore  of  the  TRYAL  sloop,  then 
under  orders  to  join  the  squadron 
which  sailed  with  Anson  on  his  great 
voyage.  But  before  Anson  sailed, 
Captain  Frogmore  was  appointed  to 
the  LIVELY,  and  according  to  the 
usual  custom  took  his  followers, 
including  Lockhart,  with  him ;  so  the 
nineteen-year-old  midshipman  missed 
his  chance  of  participating  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  CENTURION.  Perhaps 
it  was  just  as  well  for  him  that  he 


did  not  sail  in  the  TRYAL;  for  of  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-one  men  who  sailed 
in  that  ship,  the  CENTURION,  and  the 
GLOUCESTER,  no  fewer  than  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  died  of  scurvy 
in  the  first  year.  Lockhart  had 
another  fever  in  1741,  after  which 
Frogmore  was  appointed  to  the  RUBY, 
and  again  Lockhart  accompanied  him, 
first  to  the  Guinea  coast,  and  after- 
wards to  Barbados;  but  the  West 
Indian  climate  never  spared  him,  and 
this  time  he  barely  escaped  with  his 
life.  This  was  his  third  serious 
illness  in  four  years  ;  and  though  they 
were  all  attributed  to  the  climate, 
it  is  likely  that  they  were  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  insanitary  con- 
dition of  the  ships  of  that  day. 
Stone  or  shingle  ballast,  which  became 
the  receptacle  for  all  kinds  of  filth 
and  was  rarely  changed  until  the 
ship  became  a  pest-house,  was  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  sickness  which 
was  rife  on  every  naval  station  then, 
and  for  many  years  after.  The 
water,  stowed  in  casks,  went  foul  and 
fetid ;  salt  beef  and  pork  remained 
in  the  same  brine  for  years  and  were 
served  out  green  and  stinking  ;  the 
biscuit  was  alive  with  weevils,  and 
there  was  little  live  stock  carried 
beside  maggots  and  microbes.  The 
wonder  was,  not  that  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  crews  died  of  disease, 
but  rather  any  escaped. 

So  soon  as  he  was  convalescent 
Lockhart  joined  the  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, Captain  Watson;  and  in  1743, 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age 
and  the  eighth  of  his  service,  he 
received  his  first  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant, and  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  DEPTFORD'S  PRIZE,  carrying 
twelve  guns.  Then  he  was  removed 
into  the  DOVER,  and  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  wrecked  in  Freshwater 
Bay.  Had  he  remained  in  the 
NORTHUMBERLAND  he  might  have  met 
a  worse  fate  ;  for  a  few  months  after 
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he  left  her  she  was  attacked  by  three 
French  ships, — the  MARS,  the  CON- 
STANT, and  the  VENUS.  Captain 
Watson  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
the  master  hauled  down  the  colours 
and  surrendered  the  ship,  for  which 
action  he  was  sentenced  by  court- 
martial  to  imprisonment  for  life  in 
the  Marshalsea.  The  white  flag  was 
regarded  with  little  favour  in  1744. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Lieutenant 
Lockhart  first  smelt  powder  in  action, 
when  the  DOVER  captured  a  French 
privateer  of  fourteen  guns  off  the 
Humber  :  and  it  was  in  1747  that 
he  saw  his  first  fleet  action.  As 
second  lieutenant  of  the  DEVONSHIRE, 
carrying  the  flag  of  Rear-admiral 
Warren,  he  was  present  at  Anson's 
action  off  Finisterre  with  Admiral 
De  la  Jonquiere  and  a  French  fleet 
of  greatly  inferior  force.  All  the 
French  ships  were  captured,  together 
with  many  of  the  merchantmen  from 
Nova  Scotia  which  were  under  their 
convoy.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
he  was  on  board  the  EAGLE,  Captain 
George  Brydges  Rodney,  in  Hawke's 
action  with  De  1'Etenduere, — fourteen 
British  ships  of  the  line  against  nine 
French,  of  which  six  were  taken. 
The  next  few  years  were  spent  on 
half -pay,  at  home  in  Scotland.  When 
the  Seven  Years  War  began  in  1756, 
he  was  lieutenant  in  command  of  the 
SAVAGE  sloop  (of  twelve  guns),  in 
which  he  captured  a  prize  from  St. 
Domingo  valued  at  £30,000  ;  and  on 
March  23rd  he  was  made  a  post- 
captain  after  twenty-one  years'  service, 
and  appointed  to  the  TARTAR  frigate, 
the  ship  which  will  always  be  re- 
membered in  connection  with  his 
name. 

It  is  to  the  captains  of  the  line-of- 
battle  ships  that  the  Navy  owes  its 
greatest  glories  and  the  Empire  its 
dominion  of  the  sea.  To  their  share 
fell  all  the  arduous,  thankless  duties 
of  the  blockades,  when  inshore  and 


offshore  squadrons  battled  through 
months  of  storm  and  sunshine,  heat 
and  cold,  dangers  of  lee  shores,  dark 
nights,  and  stormy  seas,  while  they 
held  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
pent  up  within  their  harbours.  The 
westerly  gales  that  barred  the  French 
ships  in  Rochefort  and  Brest  sent  the 
English  watch-dogs  flying  to  Torbay 
for  shelter;  but  the  easterly  winds 
that  might  have  brought  the  French- 
men out,  found  our  sea-beaten  seventy- 
fours  back  again  on  the  enemy's 
coast,  hungrily  waiting  and  watching. 
No  prize-money  fell  to  their  share : 
no  richly-laden  merchantmen  from 
America  or  the  Indies  rewarded  their 
ceaseless  vigilance ;  but  they  strangled 
France  in  their  iron  grip,  and  had 
their  reward  in  the  glories  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, the  Nile,  and  Trafalgar.  The 
frigate-captains,  if  they  had  less  glory, 
won  more  prize-money  ;  if  their  work 
was  less  important,  it  was  far  more 
picturesque  and  exciting.  The  great 
ships  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
press-gang  to  fill  up  their  crews ;  but 
a  frigate-captain  who  had  earned  a 
reputation  for  luck  and  prize-money, 
could  pick  and  choose  his  men.  A 
man  who  could  sail  into  Plymouth  as 
Cochrane  did  in  the  PALLAS,  with  a 
five-foot  golden  candlestick  on  each 
mast-head,  and  plenty  of  Spanish 
dollars  and  Spanish  plate  under  his 
hatches,  found  all  the  best  seamen  of 
the  port  eager  to  enter  with  him. 
Theirs  was  the  popular  and  remunera- 
tive side  of  war ;  but  the  work  they 
did  was  well  done.  Individual  skill 
and  courage  had  far  more  scope  on 
board  an  independent  cruiser  than  on 
a  line-of-battle  ship  under  the  orders 
of  an  admiral ;  and  such  men  as 
Lockhart,  Saumarez,  Pellew,  Cochrane, 
Jahleel  Brenton,  and  Coghlan,  made 
the  most  of  their  opportunities,  and 
added  an  incomparable  wreath  of 
single-ship  victories  to  the  laurels  of 
the  Navy. 
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The  TARTAR  was  one  of  the  first 
British  frigates.  In  earlier  times  any 
small  fast-sailing  vessel  was  called  a 
fregate  or  frigate,  though  the  name 
originally  belonged  to  one  of  the 
smaller  classes  of  oared  galleys  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Thus  in  the  list  of 
King's  ships  in  1633  appear  the 
SWAN  frigate  and  NICODEMUS  frigate 
of  only  sixty  tons  each.  Sir  Anthony 
Deane,  in  conversation  with  John 
Evelyn  at  Pepys's  table  in  1690,  com- 
mended the  CONSTANT  WARWICK,  built/ 
by  Peter  Pett  in  1646,  as  the  first  of 
our  frigates ;  but  she  did  not  comply 
with  the  definition  which  was  after- 
wards accepted  by  all  maritime 
nations,  according  to  which  a  frigate 
was  a  ship  which  carried  all  her  guns 
on  a  single  whole  deck,  a  quarter- 
deck, and  forecastle.  The  first  English 
vessels  which  answered  to  this-  descrip- 
tion were  a  class  of  twenty-eight-gun 
ships  built  about  1748,  measuring 
about  five  hundred  and  eighty-five 
tons,  and  carrying  twenty-four  nine- 
pounders  on  the  main-deck,  and  four 
four-pounders  on  the  quarter-deck ; 
no  guns  were  mounted  on  the  fore- 
castle. One  of  these,  and  the  only 
one  which  achieved  distinction,  was 
the  TARTAR.  We  know  the  fashion 
of  her  fairly  well ;  a  rather  heavy- 
looking  little  ship,  with  a  big  lateen 
sail  instead  of  a  spanker  on  the  mizen, 
and  a  large  sprit-sail  set  below  the 
bowsprit,  which  steeved  upwards  at  a 
sharper  angle  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  see.  Instead  of  gleaming  copper, 
her  bottom  was  coated  with  a  grey 
composition  to  prevent  fouling,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  absolutely  in- 
effective. Above  this,  a  broad  black 
line  girdled  the  ship  up  to  the  lower 
side  of  the  gun-tier ;  then  came  a 
broad  belt  of  canary  yellow,  and  above 
that  the  upper  works  were  blue.  In- 
side, everything  was  dull  red ;  and 
when  the  ports  were  opened,  their  red 
inner  side  brilliantly  chequered  the 


yellow  band  in  which  they  were  set. 
Having  no  high  bulwark  on  the  fore- 
castle, she  looked  very  low  forward, 
and  she  probably  displayed  more  gild- 
ing, carving,  and  general  gorgeousness 
of  decoration  than  modern  taste  would 
approve. 

The  ship  was  ready  for  sea  on 
May  12th,  1756,  according  to  the 
log  kept  by  Patherick  Lukey,  master  ; 
a  log  which  is  marvellously  neat  and 
clerkly,  with  ornamental  flourishes 
embellishing  a  penmanship  fine  enough 
to  delight  the  soul  of  any  old-fashioned 
book-keeper  of  the  school  of  Tim 
Linkinwater.  But  long  before  that 
Captain  Lockhart  had  experienced 
many  of  the  troubles  which  are  always 
met  with  in  getting  a  ship  ready  for 
sea.  In  a  letter  dated  from  Deptford 
on  April  15th,  and  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  John  Cleveland,  then  Secretary, 
he  "  begs  leave  to  acquaint  their 
Lordships  that  Mr.  Church  made  his 
apperance  on  the  9th  inst.,  and 
show'd  his  Warrant  as  Purser  of  the 
TARTAR,  but  has  never  been  heard  of 
since.  .  .  .  The  service  cannot 
be  carried  on  by  his  Neglect,  and  I 
am  informed  that  he  is  unhappy  in 
having  neither  Credit  nor  Money," — 
rather  serious  deficiencies  in  a  purser; 
so  Mr.  John  Martin,  purser  of  the 
KENNINGTON,  is  recommended  for  the 
post.  Two  days  later  Lockhart  writes 
that  the  gunner  and  carpenter  of  his 
late  ship,  the  SAVAGE,  "  who  their 
Lordships  were  pleased  to  indulge  me 
with,"  have  not  yet  appeared ;  and 
begs  "  that  they  may  be  ordered  to 
their  duty,  as  I  am  in  great  distress 
for  want  of  them."  On  May  9th,  he 
has  "  received  sixty-three  men  from 
PRINCESS  ROYAL,  completing  his  Com- 
pliment; and  again  begs  that  the 
Gunner  and  Carpenter  of  the  SAVAGE, 
now  at  Sheerness,  be  ordered  to  their 
duty  immediately."  So  he  tides  down 
to  Long  Reach,  and  writes  thence  on 
the  15th,  that  the  pumps  were  defec- 
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tive ;  and  the  defects  seem  to  have 
been  serious,  for  when  he  heeled  the 
ship  three  strakes  she  made  three 
feet  of  water  in  an  hour.  A  fortnight 
later  he  is  still  in  Long  Reach,  and 
writes  to  inform  their  Lordships  that 
agreeably  to  their  order  of  the  3rd 
instant  his  complement  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty  men,  including  thirty-eight 
marines  ;  and  he  begs  for  more  men 
"as  everything  works  very  heavy," 
and  when  the  people  are  properly 
quartered  he  can  only  station  five 
men  to  each  nine-pounder,  the  regular 
crew  being  seven  men ;  but  a  young 
and  undistinguished  captain  could  not 
be  permitted  to  pester  their  Lordships 
in  this  way,  and  his  letter  is  briefly 
endorsed :  "  Order  him  to  discharge 
all  the  men  he  hath  above  his  comple- 
ment at  the  first  port  he  comes  to." 
Then  as  a  set-off  he  is  allowed  to 
appoint  his  own  first-lieutenant ;  for 
which  he  thanks  their  Lordships  and 
nominates  Timothy  Edwardes,  late 
lieutenant  of  the  TERRIBLE. 

It  is  all  separated  from  us  by  the 
impassable  gulf  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years ;  but  these  old  letters,  on  rough 
paper  folded  so  as  to  bring  the  address 
outside,  seem  to  bring  John  Lockhart 
very  near  to  us,  with  all  his  anxieties, 
his  hopes  and  troubles.  He  was 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  but  he  was 
only  just  posted,  and  this,  his  first 
captain's  command,  meant  so  much  to 
him ;  how  much,  he  could  not  then 
know.  But  it  was  in  that  little  ship 
that  he  was  to  do  the  best  work  of 
his  life,  and  to  win  recognition  from 
the  cold  impersonal  Lordships,  whose 
chill  penury  and  illegible  endorse- 
ments repressed  his  noble  rage,  and 
poured  cold  water  upon  his  ardent 
desire  to  make  the  TARTAR  even  such 
as  he  would  wish  her  to  be.  But  his 
day  was  coming.  On  May  19th  he 
called  all  hands  and  read  to  them  the 
declaration  of  war  with  France.  The 
Seven  Years  War  had  begun ;  the 


fleets  were  mustering ;  and  with  all 
hands  eager  for  glory  and  prize-money, 
the  TARTAR  went  a-cruising  in  the 
chops  of  the  Channel. 

On  July  29th,  when  only  two 
leagues  off  Aber-Vrach,  on  the  French 
coast  between  the  island  of  Ushant 
and  Morlaix,  she  encountered  two 
French  frigates,  apparently  of  twenty- 
six  guns  each.  They  both  stood  in- 
shore, followed  by  the  TARTAR. 
Presently  the  leading  frigate  tacked 
and  gave  the  TARTAR  her  starboard 
broadside  as  she  ran  past.  Lockhart 
hauled  up  his  mainsail  and  fired  his 
starboard  broadside  into  the  other 
frigate  while  she  was  going  about  to 
follow  her  consort,  within  a  cable's 
length  of  the  rocks.  Then  the  TARTAR 
wore,  and  getting  within  range  en- 
gaged the  two.  For  two  hours  all 
three  ships  ran  along  the  coast  under 
every  stitch  they  could  set,  while  a 
fort  on  shore  joined  in ;  but  the 
Frenchmen  had  the  heels  of  the 
TARTAR  and  escaped  in  the  darkness. 

On  August  llth  they  had  better 
fortune.  Nine  leagues  south-south- 
east of  the  Dodman,  and  six  leagues 
from  Aber-Vrach,  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  they  sighted  three  sail, 
and  went  in  chase.  Two  of  them,  a 
ship  and  a  snow,  were  captured  Eng- 
lish merchantmen  which  re-hoisted 
English  colours  so  soon  as  the  TARTAR 
overtook  them,  but  the  third,  a  ship- 
privateer,  held  on.  A  little  before 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  action 
began,  and  at  ten  the  CERP  privateer 
struck  to  the  TARTAR.  She  carried 
twenty-two  guns  and  two  hundred 
and  eleven  men,  "  of  whom  we  killed 
him  eighteen  men  and  some  wounded." 
None  of  the  TARTAR'S  men  were  hurt, 
and  the  prizes  were  carried  into  Ply- 
mouth. Lockhart's  letter  announcing 
the  capture  is  endorsed  :  "  Congratu- 
late him — Their  Lordships  very  well 
satisfied  with  his  conduct."  On 
October  21st,  he  captured  the  HEU- 
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RBUX,  snow-privateer  of  St.  Maloes, 
of  ten  four-pounders  and  seventy-six 
men,  six  days  out,  having  taken  two 
prizes;  both  of  which  were  retaken, 
one  by  Lockhart,  the  other  by  Cap- 
tain, afterwards  Lord  Howe ;  and 
again  their  Lordships  expressed  satis- 
faction. On  November  2nd  he  chased 
a  suspicious  sail  forty  leagues  to  the 
westward,  and  captured  her,  after  a 
fifteen  minutes'  engagement,  well  out 
in  the  Atlantic.  This  was  the  GRAND 
GEDEON,  privateer  of  Granville,  of 
twenty  guns  and  swivels,  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety  men.  The  cap- 
tain was  killed  by  a  musket-ball,  and 
a  few  men  were  wounded. 

Evidently  Lockhart  considered  that 
it  was  now  time  to  reap  some  advan- 
tage from  their  Lordships'  repeatedly 
expressed  satisfaction.  He  applied 
therefore  to  have  the  cat-heads  of  the 
TARTAR  altered,  as  he  was  unable  to 
stow  his  anchors  so  as  to  have  free 
use  of  the  foremost  ports  ;  and  this 
time  his  request  was  granted  by  their 
Lordships,  who  were  "  pleased  with 
his  success."  They  wrote  to  inquire 
if  any  orders  or  instructions  had  been 
found  among  the  papers  of  his  various 
prizes.  Lockhart  replied  that  hitherto 
he  had  found  nothing  but  their  com- 
missions or  letters-of-marque,  and  lists 
of  the  ship'  companies ;  anything  of 
interest  should  be  forwarded  for 
examination. 

On  November  23rd  he  recaptured 
an  English  schooner,  or  snow,  close  in 
to  the  Isle  of  Bas,  which  had  been 
taken  the  day  before  by  a  French 
dogger  privateer  off  the  Lizard.  She 
nearly  escaped  him,  for  the  TARTAR 
was  very  foul,  "  being  nine  weeks  off 
the  ground."  The  graving  composi- 
tion which  was  generally  used  before 
the  introduction  of  copper  sheathing, 
(first  used  on  the  ALARM  frigate  in 
1761)  must  have  been  of  very  little 
use  if  it  became  so  foul  after  two 
months  of  Channel  cruising.  On 


January  28th,  1757,  having  cleaned 
the  ship  at  Plymouth,  he  made  prize 
of  a  French  ship  homeward-bound 
from  Martinique,  and  on  February 
17th,  while  cruising  off  Ushant,  he 
engaged  another  privateer.  After  an 
obstinate  action,  which  lasted  for  an 
hour,  she  struck  ;  and  Captain  Lock- 
hart  took  possession  of  the  MONT 
OZIER, — or  MONT  ROSIER,  for  the 
name  is  differently  spelt  in  the  various 
contemporary  reports,  and  Lockhart's 
letter  does  not  mention  it  at  all.  She 
was  the  only  privateer  which  had 
been  fitted  out  at  Rochelle,  and 
carried  twenty  guns  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy  men,  of  whom  twenty- 
two  were  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 
Only  two  men  were  wounded  on  the 
TARTAR,  of  whom  Lockhart  was  one. 
His  wound  was  serious,  and  he  was 
granted  two  months'  sick-leave,  which 
he  spent  at  Bath. 

We  may  gather  some  idea  of  the 
determination  and  success  with  which 
the  French  attacked  English  com- 
merce, from  a  report  which  Lockhart 
forwarded  to  the  Admiralty.  The 
master  of  an  English  sloop,  which  had 
been  captured  and  taken  to  Bayonne, 
escaped,  and  reported  that  there  were 
no  less  than  thirty-two  privateers 
sailing  out  of  that  port  alone,  carry- 
ing from  thirty-six  to  fourteen  guns 
apiece.  They  had  taken  forty  prizes 
and  five  hundred  prisoners  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  Yet  all 
the  depredations  of  all  the  French 
privateers  had  little  or  no  influence 
upon  the  ultimate  result. 

By  April  5th  Lockhart  had  re- 
covered, and  wrote  to  the  Admiralty, 
asking  to  be  reinstated  in  his  command. 
Ten  days  later  he  was  hard  at  work 
again.  Four  leagues  south-south-west 
of  Dunnose  he  met  and  engaged 
another  privateer,  full  as  big  as  the 
Tartar.  In  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
Lockhart  fired  forty-two  broadsides 
into  her,  and  she  answered  them 
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gallantly ;  but  the  Tartars  would  not 
be  denied ;  the  golden  lilies  came 
down  at  last,  and  they  took  possession 
of  the  Due  DE  GUILLON  (Due 
D'AIGUILLON  ?)  of  St.  Malo,  a  new 
ship  carrying  twenty-four  nine  and 
ten  pounders  on  her  upper  deck,  two 
fours  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty-four  men.  In 
this  engagement  the  TARTAR  lost  four 
men  killed.  Officers  and  men,  says 
Lockhart,  behaved  with  great  bravery. 
He  also  reports  a  vacancy  for  a 
second-lieutenant,  though  he  does 
not  state  whether  it  is  caused  by 
death,  sickness,  or  promotion;  and 
recommends  the  master,  Mr.  Patherick 
(or  Patrick)  Lukey  for  a  lieutenant's 
commission,  and  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
We  cannot  help  feeling  a  personal 
gratification  when  we  learn  that  this 
excellent  seaman,  who  was  such  a 
careful  man  with  his  pen  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  read  his  log  so  daintily 
written  a  hundred  and  forty-three 
years  ago,  received  this  unusual 
honour  a  few  months  later.  Again 
Lockhart  repeats  his  complaints,  that 
the  complement  of  the  TARTAR  is 
too  small,  and  declares  that  in  the 
late  action  the  guns'  crews  called 
out  for  more  assistance,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  order  the  marines 
from  the  "  small  armes "  to  help  the 
main-deck  guns.  The  ship  lay  over 
so  much  when  close-hauled  that  he 
had  not  men  enough  to  haul  the  guns 
up  the  inclined  decks  in  order  to  run 
them  out  on  the  weather  side ;  so 
whether  he  would  or  no,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  engage  to  windward,  because 
the  lee  guns  could  run  themselves  out 
ay  their  own  weight.  This  request 
been  refused  before  ;  but  Captain 
ckhart  was  a  much  bigger  man  in 
L757  than  he  had  been  at  the  begin- 
ling  of  1756,  and  this  time  he  was 
raciously  permitted  to  ship  twenty 
supernumeraries. 

On    May    19th    he    captured    the 


PENELOPE,  a  privateer  of  Morlaix, 
after  fourteen  minutes'  action.  She 
carried  eighteen  guns  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  men,  and  had  not 
succeeded  in  taking  any  prizes. 
Determined  not  to  lose  an  opportunity, 
Lockhart  applied  for  two  more  four- 
pounders  for  his  quarter-deck,  and  got 
them. 

Again  his  health  broke  down  under 
the  strain  of  incessant  cruising  in  all 
weathers,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
apply  for  sick-leave.  He  had  derived 
so  much  benefit  from  the  Bath  waters, 
that  he  returned  there  to  recruit, 
and  it  was  not  till  November  that  he 
got  another  chance  of  distinguishing 
himself.  The  TARTAR  had  been  such 
a  scourge  to  the  French  privateers, 
that  they  were  determined  to  spare 
no  efforts  to  rid  the  Channel  of  a  ship 
which  had  almost  put  a  stop  to  their 
proceedings,  and  Bayonne  coveted  the 
glory  of  capturing  her.  The  frigate 
MELAMPE,  of  thirty-six  guns,  was 
fitted  out  at  that  port  for  the  express 
purpose  of  catching  the  TARTAR.  She 
was  a  far  more  powerful  ship  than 
our  little  frigate;  measuring  seven 
hundred  and  forty-seven  tons,  she 
carried  twenty-six  twelve-pounders  on 
the  main-deck,  eight  six-pounders  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  two  six-pounders 
on  the  forecastle,  the  French  pound 
being  one-twelfth  heavier  than  the 
English  pound.  Thus  she  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty  tons  larger,  carried 
one  hundred  more  men,  and  threw 
a  broadside  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  French  pounds,  as  against 
the  TARTAR'S  broadside  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  English  pounds. 

The  log  of  Henry  Clark,  master,  is  a 
rough  piece  of  work  compared  with  the 
artistic  production  of  Mr.  Lukey,  whom 
he  had  succeeded,  but  it  gives  us  the 
best  account  we  have  of  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  TARTAR'S  commission.  On 
November  1st  the  ships  met  in  the 
Channel.  As  the  TARTAR  was  then 
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in  company  with  several  other  British 
cruisers,  the  M^LAMPE  stood  away  for 
the  French  coast,  followed  by  the 
English  frigate,  and  both  vessels  soon 
out-sailed  the  rest  of  the  little 
squadron.  The  MELAMPE  was  accom- 
panied by  a  snow,  bound  to  Halifax, 
which  she  had  captured  :  and  at  four 
on  the  afternoon  of  November  2nd, 
after  a  chase  of  twenty-eight  hours, 
the  TARTAR  got  within  range  of  the 
snow,  the  rest  of  the  English  ships 
being  out  of  sight.  After  receiving 
six  rounds  from  the  TARTAR'S  main- 
deck  guns,  the  snow  hauled  down  her 
colours.  Sending  a  boat's  crew  to 
take  possession  of  her,  Lockhart  stood 
on  after  the  MELAMPE,  which  was  still 
carrying  every  stitch  of  canvas  she 
could  spread  in  order  to  draw  the 
English  ship  well  over  to  the  French 
shore  and  away  from  her  consorts.  At 
four  the  TARTAR  got  within  range  and 
fired  six  of  her  nine-pounders  at  the 
chase ;  but  the  range  being  too  great 
to  satisfy  Lockhart,  he  held  his  fire  for 
an  hour,  till  he  came  abreast  of  her  ; 
then  they  fought  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  but  being  still  too  far 
away,  the  TARTAR  was  steered  to  get 
into  the  wake  of  the  MELAMPE. 
Standing  across  the  Frenchman's 
course,  she  naturally  dropped  astern, 
but  gained  on  her  again  when  she 
straightened  up,  and  at  half-past 
eight,  in  pitch  darkness,  the  action 
recommenced  at  close  range.  For 
three  hours  they  smashed  round-shot 
into  each  other,  and  at  half-past 
eleven  the  MELAMPE  ceased  firing  and 
hauled  down  her  colours. 

In  a  biographical  notice  of  Sir 
John  Lockhart-Ross,  published  in  THE 
NAVAL  CHRONICLE  of  1801,  there  is 
an  account  of  this  action  in  which 
it  is  asserted  that,  after  three  hours' 
fighting,  the  MELAMPE'S  people  hailed 
the  TARTAR  that  they  had  surrendered, 
and  asked  for  quarter ;  but  when 
Lockhart  ceased  firing  they  ran  into 


him  and  tried  to  carry  the  TARTAR  by 
boarding.  The  dishonourable  attack 
was  repulsed  after  fifty  Frenchmen 
had  been  killed  in  the  attempt;  but 
the  log  makes  no  mention  of  any 
such  incident.  There  is  another  story 
"  told  on  most  respectable  authority  " 
which  is  too  good  to  omit.  A  pri- 
vateer, called  the  KING  GEORGE, 
belonging  to  Bristol,  and  commanded 
by  a  certain  Mr.  Read,  sighted  a 
large  ship  at  night.  Believing  her 
to  be  a  merchant-vessel,  the  KING 
GEORGE  went  in  chase ;  but  so  soon 
as  she  arrived  within  musket-shot  the 
unknown  ship  hauled  up  her  ports 
and  displayed  a  tier  of  guns  of  much 
greater  force  than  the  KING  GEORGE'S. 
Read  was  in  a  bad  scrape,  but  he 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Running 
close  alongside  he  hailed  the  enemy 
and  commanded  him  to  "  Strike  to 
the  TARTAR,  Captain  Lockhart."  Such 
was  the  terror  of  the  name  that  he 
was  instantly  obeyed. 

The  capture  of  the  MELAMPE  was 
Lockhart's  last  exploit  as  a  frigate- 
captain.  The  TARTAR  and  he  had 
done  good  work  during  the  two  years 
they  had  been  together,  and  now  the 
time  had  come  when  they  must  part. 
They  had  captured  nine  privateers, 
from  thirty-six  guns  and  three  hun- 
dred men  to  eighteen  guns  and  a 
hundred  and  seventeen  men.  They 
had  taken  two  thousand  five  hundred 
prisoners  of  war,  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty  guns;  and  only  five  of 
the  Tartar's  men  had  been  killed  in 
action,  and  that  is  not  the  least 
curious  part  of  the  story.  The  French 
privateersmen  certainly  did  not  sur- 
render their  ships  easily ;  their  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  on  the  few 
occasions  when  it  was  reported,  and 
the  shattered  condition  of  the  captured 
hulls,  proved  that  their  resistance  was 
obstinate  and  prolonged ;  yet  the 
TARTAR  sustained  little  damage,  and 
her  crew  little  loss.  It  is  probable 
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that  Lockhart  had  carefully  trained 
his  men  in  gunnery  till  their  skill 
and  accuracy  was  far  beyond  anything 
that  could  be  found  among  half- 
disciplined  privateersmen ;  even  the 
twelve-pounders  of  the  MELAMPE  were 
overpowered  and  silenced  by  the 
rapid,  well-directed  broadsides  of  the 
TARTAR'S  long  nines.  It  was  reported 
that  in  the  action  with  the  Due 
D'AIGUILLON  they  fired  forty-two 
broadsides  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
which  allows  one  minute  forty-eight 
seconds  for  each  round, — a  very  excep- 
tional rate  of  firing.  The  TARTAR'S 
men  probably  owed  a  great  part  of 
their  success  and  immunity  to  the 
rapidity  and  accuracy  of  their  gun- 
fire. Their  Lordships  wrote  to  com- 
pliment Lockhart  upon  his  brilliant 
services,  and  offered  him  the  command 
of  the  CHATHAM,  a  two-decked  ship 
of  fifty  guns,  then  building.  Timothy 
Edwardes,  his  first-lieutenant,  was 
made  commander,  and  appointed  to 
the  FAVOURITE  sloop,  and  Lockhart 
was  desired  to  name  one  of  his 
subordinate  officers  for  the  vacant 
lieutenancy.  He  nominated  his  second- 
lieutenant,  Scott,  as  being  very  well 
qualified  for  the  post;  "but  I  am 
unfortunate  enough  not  to  have 
any  gentlemen  on  my  quarter-deck 
properly  qualified  for  Lieutenant,  none 
of  them  having  been  above  four  years 
at  sea ; "  so  he  recommended  Mr. 
Lukey  for  the  second-lieutenancy,  and 
he  was  accordingly  appointed. 

The  MELAMPE  was  bought  into  the 
service,  and  established  as  a  thirty- 
six  gun  frigate.  She  has  had  several 
successors,  of  whom  the  latest  is  the 
present  second-class  cruiser  MELAMPUS, 
and  we  have  still  a  TARTAR.  Nearly 
all  our  ships  are  descended  from  long 
lines  of  glorious  ancestors,  and  inherit 
the  honours  of  the  old  names  ;  but 
it  is  strange,  and  a  little  disconcert- 
ing, to  find  how  few  people  there  are, 
in  or  out  of  the  Service,  who  know 
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anything  of  the  family  history  of  our 
ships. 

Lockhart  was  granted  leave  while 
the  CHATHAM  was  completing,  and  he 
needed  it  badly.  Never  very  robust, 
and  now  worn  out  with  work  and 
incessant  anxiety,  he  retired  to  his 
favourite  recruiting-ground  at  Bath, 
and  there  honours  fell  thick  upon  him. 
Lloyds  presented  him  with  a  silver  cup 
and  salver  "  for  his  signal  service  in 
supporting  the  Trade  by  distressing 
the  French  Privateers."  Bristol  also 
presented  plate  :  Plymouth  gave  him 
the  freedom  of  the  city;  and  when 
he  commissioned  the  CHATHAM  in 
April,  1758,  the  Admiralty,  as  a 
further  mark  of  favour,  sent  the 
officers  and  most  of  the  men  of  the 
TARTAR  to  join  his  new  command. 

The  CHATHAM  was  one  of  the  ships 
which  followed  Hawke  into  Quiberon 
Bay  on  that  stormy  afternoon  in 
October,  1759,  which  witnessed  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  French  fleet 
under  Conflans  ;  and  together  with 
Howe  in  the  MAGNANIME,  hammered 
the  HERDS  till  she  struck,  the  duty 
of  burning  that  ship  and  the  SOLEIL 
ROYAL  being  performed  by  Lockhart. 
On  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother, 
Colonel  Sir  James  Ross,  Bart.,  he 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Balnagowan, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  entail 
assumed  the  name  of  Ross  in  addition 
to  his  own  in  March,  1761.  He 
was  elected  member  for  the  Lanark 
borough  in  June,  but  made  little 
figure  in  Parliament,  devoting  most 
of  his  time  to  developing  his  property 
in  Ross-shire,  and  improving  the 
condition  of  his  tenantry.  As  a 
farmer  he  was  entirely  successful,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  planted  p  million 
pine-trees  on  the  estate,  beside  trench- 
ing, building,  fencing,  and  reclaiming 
moorland.  In  1762  he  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Dun- 
das  the  younger,  of  Arniston,  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  by 
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whom  he  had  three  daughters  and  five 
sons. 

When  war  with  France  was  ex- 
pected in  1777  he  returned  to  active 
service,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
SHREWSBURY,  of  seventy-four  guns, 
a  sickly  ship  which  he  had  to  smoke 
and  clean  in  Plymouth  before  she  was 
fit  to  go  to  sea;  and  on  July  27th, 
1778,  he  took  part  in  Keppel's  action 
with  D'Orvilliers.  During  his  absence 
from  England  his  eldest  surviving 
brother,  Sir  George  Lockhart,  died, 
and  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy, 
and  the  paternal  estate  of  Carstairs. 
He  hoisted  his  flag  as  Rear- Admiral, 
fourth  in  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet  under  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  on 
board  the  ROYAL  GEORGE  at  Spithead 
on  May  29th,  1779  ;  and  was  de- 
tached with  a  small  squadron  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  performances  of  that 
most  theatrical  of  corsairs,  Paul 
Jones  ;  but  the  elusive  Scotch- 
American  kept  out  of  his  way.  In 
January,  1780,  he  was  with  Rodney 
in  the  action  off  Cape  St.  Vincent 
with  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Langara, 
and  in  the  subsequent  relief  of  Gibral- 
tar. In  March,  1781,  he  again  sailed 
in  the  ROYAL  GEORGE,  with  twenty- 
six  sail  of  the  line  under  Admiral 
Darby,  and  again  relieved  Gibraltar. 
Here  he  shifted  his  flag  into  the 
ALEXANDER,  of  seventy-four  guns,  and 
superintended  the  landing  of  the 
stores.  Seven  thousand  tons  of  pro- 
visions and  two  thousand  barrels  of 
powder  were  set  ashore  in  six  days 
under  a  tremendous  cannonade  from 
the  besiegers ;  for  which  service  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Corn- 
rnander-in-Chief.  On  September  24th, 
1787,  he  was  made  Vice- Admiral  of' 
the  Blue,  and  retired  from  active 
service.  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
man  and  of  the  Service  that  he  took 
with  him  several  of  the  seamen  who 
had  served  under  him  to  bear  him 
company  in  the  Scottish  home  which 


he  had  beautified,  among  a  tenantry 
who  already  owed  much  to  his  care 
and  generosity.  There  had  been 
great  distress  in  Scotland  during  the 
year  1782 ;  the  Lowlands  had  suffered 
much,  and  the  Highlands  still  more, 
many  of  the  people  being  compelled 
to  emigrate.  Sir  John  Lockhart-Ross 
sent  them,  by  his  factor,  large  supplies 
of  pease,  barley,  flour  and  potatoes ; 
seed  was  sent  from  the  Carstairs 
estate  in  Lanark  to  Balnagowan  in 
Cromarty  ;  and  on  his  return  he 
granted  an  abatement  of  one-third  of 
the  arrears  of  rent  over  the  whole  of 
his  estates  ;  and  for  a  few  years,  only 
a  very  few,  he  dwelt  among  his 
people,  benevolent  and  beloved, — a 
naval  Uncle  Toby,  served  by  more 
than  one  old,  pig-tailed,  seafaring 
Corporal  Trim.  There  on  June  9th, 
1790,  being  in  his  sixty-ninth  year, 
he  died.  The  stately  funeral  at 
Balnagowan  was  attended,  in  High- 
land fashion,  by  every  person  of  note 
for  miles  round,  noble,  gentle,  and 
simple  ;  and  not  the  least  sincere  of 
the  mourners  were  the  little  crowd  of 
tenants,  Highland  and  Lowland,  whom 
he  had  made  his  friends.  A  pile  of 
monumental  marble  marks  his  resting- 
place,  and  an  inscription  of  sixty-one 
lines  recounts  his  virtues,  his  services, 
and  the  grief  of  those  whom  he  left 
behind ;  but  in  many  a  south-coast 
town  that  had  no  share  in  his  open- 
hearted  charity,  and  no  territorial 
pride  in  his  achievements,  the  time- 
honoured  sign  of  the  TARTAR  Frigate 
bears  witness  to  the  honour  and 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
those  among  his  countrymen  who  had 
seen  his  ship  and  profited  by  his 
victories.  The  monument  was  costly  ; 
but  the  humble  tavern  sign  was  a 
voluntary  tribute  to  a  man  who 
deserved  to  be  honoured  by  all 
classes  alike. 

W.  J.  FLETCHER. 
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GIPSY    GOLD. 

THE  brown  bee's  on  the  clover, 
The  pink  bloom's  on  the  brier, 

And  through  the  wheat  and  ovev 
Runs  red  the  poppy's  fire  ; 

'Tis  time  for  every  rover 
To  taste  his  heart's  desire, 

Say  Follow  !  and  we'll  follow 
By  woodland,  heath,  and  wold, 

Behind  the  nesting  swallow, 
Across  the  rain-wet  mould, 

From  dale  and  peak  and  hollovv- 
To  glean  the  gipsy  gold, 

The  city  to  the  vandals 

Who  know  not  what  they  laci~ 
For  us  the  gipsy  sandals 

Along  the  gipsy  track, 
With  God's  own  stars  for  candle 

To  light  us  out  and  back 

Only  the  sea  shall  bound  us, 

And  not  a  hill  shall  bar, 
Brown  heather  round  and  round  us 

Shall  bear  our  light  feofc  far, 
Through  fields  the  Fates  have  found  u 

Spread  wide  to  storm  and  star. 

Come  !  For  the  sunbeams  giancinp; 

Swing  back  the  Fairy  rate. 
And  down  before  us  dancin* 

Shall  hold  our  swift  feet  straij»f\ 
To  where  in  wealth  entrancing 

Our  golden  moidoro.3 


Come  !  For  the  camp  -<•!•• 
Red  banners  fold  on  fold, 

Flaunting  above  the  beeches-1 
Till  the  high  stars  look  old, 

And  every  moonbeam 
Before  our  gipsy  g 
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The  sun  in  diamonds  shining, 

The  rainbow  after  rain, 
Shall  stand  beside  us  signing 

Where  long  our  gold  hath  lain, — 
Gold  for  a  million's  mining, 

And  millions  yet  again. 

Oh  rain  on  cowslips  lying  ! 

Oh  dew  the  kingcups  hold  ! 
Oh  wind  in  fir-boughs  sighing 

Love  to  the  open  wold ! 
Oh  wide  world  crying,  crying, 

Come,  take  my  gipsy  gold ! 

The  towering  lark's  high  over, 

A  brown  speck  in  the  blue, 
The  landrail's  in  the  clover, 

The  late  bat's  in  the  dew, — 
Each  is  a  gipsy  rover, 

And  each  a  mate  for  you. 

• 
Say  Follow  !  and  we'll  follow 

Down  royal  roads  untold, 
Behind  the  nesting  swallow, 

Across  the  rain-wet  mould, 
From  dale  and  peak  and  hollow 
To  glean  the  gipsy  gold. 

*£>  GLENROWAN. 
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WITH  the  volume  on  George  Eliot 
by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,1  the  series  of 
English  Men  of  Letters,  projected 
twenty-four  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Co.  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  John  Morley,  enters  on  a 
new  phase.  Begun  in  1878  with  the 
volume  on  Johnson,  what  must  now 
be  regarded  as  the  old  series  closed, 
fitly  enough,  with  the  volume  on 
Car lyle  published  in  1892.  But  there 
is  no  finality  in  English  literature,  and 
an  interval  of  ten  years  has  proved  the 
need  for  an  extension  of  the  series,  not 
merely  to  provide  places  for  those 
whose  inclusion  was  merely  a  matter  of 
time, — George  Eliot,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Ruskin — but 
also  for  certain  smaller  reputations, 
whose  qualifications,  hitherto  pre- 
sumably regarded  as  somewhat  dubi- 
ous, have  since  been  established  by 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  literary 
survival.  These,  so  far  as  named, 
are  Jane  Austen,  Hazlitt,  Crabbe, 
Richardson,  and  Sydney  Smith ;  there 
is  also  to  be  a  volume  on  Hobbes. 

One  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
join  in  the  felicitations  that  will  not 
be  wanting  from  all  who  have  a  care 
for  literature,  on  the  prospective  com- 
pletion of  an  enterprise  which,  having 
regard  to  the  status  of  those  enlisted 
in  it,  will,  in  its  concrete  form,  be 
nothing  less  than  a  biographical  and 
critical  history  of  English  literature, 
at  once  compendious,  exhaustive,  and 
authoritative. 


1  Henceforth, — to  the  gratification  of  all 
who  hold  that  "honour  should  be  pur- 
chased by  the  merit  of  the  wearer,"  and 
we  trust  not  less  to  his  own — Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  K.C.B. 


Of  the  prospective  volumes,  that 
likeliest  to  evoke  most  interest  is  the 
one  on  Hazlitt  by  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell.  It  was  always  something 
of  a  puzzle  to  the  uninitiated  why 
Hazlitt  should  have  no  place  in  a  series 
which  de  Quincey  was  permitted  to 
enter  unquestioned.  One  used  to 
attribute  his  exclusion  to  the  austere 
literary  conscience  of  the  editor, 
which  compelled  him  to  assume  the 
function  of  advocatus  diaboli  to  any 
candidate  for  canonisation  whose 
reputation  was  not  absolutely  im- 
peccable. Time,  however,  has  been 
on  Hazlitt's  side,  and  few,  if  any,  will 
now  dispute  his  claims  to  recognition. 
But  the  question  will  be  asked,  if 
Hazlitt  be  admitted,  why  not  Leigh 
Hunt  ?  If  George  Eliot  and  Jane 
Austen,  why  not  Charlotte  Bronte? 
If  Richardson,  why  not  Smollett  ? 
— questions  which  will  doubtless  be 
resolved  in  the  near  future. 

The  inclusion  of  Hobbes  seems  to 
point  to  an  intention  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  series,  or  at  least  to  give 
a  more  elastic  interpretation  to  its 
title  than  hitherto.  True,  Locke  and 
Hume  are  already  there,  but  the  sub- 
sequent abandonment  of  the  long  pro- 
jected volumes  on  Berkeley  and  Adam 
Smith,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
series,  led  to  the  belief  that  its  scope 
was  to  be  confined  strictly  to  the 
limits  defined  by  its  title.  No  one, 
however,  will  be  disposed  to  cavil  at 
the  implied  extension,  especially  in 
view  of  the  auspicious  association  of 
subject  and  biographer  in  the  pro- 
mised volume  on  Hobbes  by  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen,  an  association  that 
inevitably  brings  to  mind  certain 
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e>  .ays  on  FREE  THINKING  AND  PLAIN 
SPEAKING  which  he  gave  to  the  world 
some  thirty  years  ago.  To  extol  Mr. 
Stephen's  merits  as  a  biographer  would 
"bo  impertinent ;  but  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  saying  that  these  are  never 
so  conspicuous;  aa  when  the  nature  of 
his  task  is  such  as  to  bring  into  play 
Ms  gifts  of  philosophical  enquiry  and 
exposition. 

All  Mr.  Stephen's  characteristic 
qualities  are  to  be  found  in  the  latest 
volume.  Admirers  of  George  Eliot 
may,  indeed,  be  inclined  to  wish  that 
some  of  them  had  been  less  in  evi- 
ience.  In  particular,  Mr.  Stephen's 
humour  has  never  appeared  so  sardonic, 
aor  so  abundantly  manifested  :  and, 
•  ise  who  dfctire  that  a  biographer 
should  be  (if  ever  GO  little)  a  partisan, 
his  attitude  towards  George  Eliot  will 
appear  too  detached,,  too  extra-judi- 
cial. More  than  once  in  reading  the 
oook,  the  image  would  intrude  itself 
of  a  court  of  lav,-  during  the-  judge's 
summing-up.  The  judge,  lot  us  £>ay, 
Is  one  who  is  known  to  have  more  law 
In  his  little  finger  than  can  bo  found 
under  the  wigs  of  the  entire  circuit, 
not  excluding  the  Junior  Bar  ;  one 
whose  long  experience  in  the  trying 
uses  has  given  him  an  unrivalled 
knowledge  of  human  character,  espe- 
"•ially  rtf  human  foibles,  amiable  and 
unamiable  :  whose  respect  for  the  law 
of  which  he  is  the  interpreter  is  not 
incompatible  with  a  private  conviction 
•'•Jisf  iuries,  special  and  common,  are 
ooui posed  of  <:  wise  men  and  fools — 
mostly  fools "  ;  whose  dislike  of  the 
irrelevant  and  the  unessential  occasion- 
vent  during  the  speech  of 
counsel  to  the  extent  of  interrupting 
his  dithyrambs  with  a  paralysing,  "  I 
think,  Mr.  So-and-so,  we  had  better 
confine  ourselves  to  the  law " ;  and 
whose  summing-up  is  a  model  of 
"ucidity  and  impartiality,  interspersed 
with  obiter  dicta  of  somewhat  sardonic 
Havour,  always  hugely  enjoyed  by  the 


Court.  The  summing  up  of  such  a 
judge  generally  carries  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  the  jury,  and  their  ver- 
dict is  accepted  as  final  by  all  sensible 
men.  Yet,  such  is  human  nature, 
there  is  in  every  law-suit,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  engage  public  attention, 
a  remnant  of  stupid  people  whose  in- 
vincible obstinacy  is  proof  against  the 
large  impartiality  of  the  judge,  the 
weight  of  evidence,  and  the  common- 
sense  of  the  jury;  who  continue  to 
canvass  the  verdict  long  after  it  has 
been  delivered,  and  who  think  that 
the  judge  ought  to  have  given  weight 
to  this  and  to  that,  and  cannot 
understand  why  he  attached  so  much 
importance  to  something  else.  That, 
perhaps,  is  analogous  to  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  one  may  be  supposed 
to  be  who  ventures  a  criticism  or  two 
on  Mr.  Stephen's  summing-up  of  the 
case  of  George  Eliot. 

First,  then,  a  word  on  the  vexed 
question  of  George  Eliot's  relations 
with  George  Henry  Lewes.  As  to 
the  benefit  accruing  from  the  connec- 
tion to  George  Eliot  as  an  artist,  there 
can  be  no  dispute,  and  one  goes  all 
the  way  with  Mr.  Stephen  in  making 
this  clear, — with  the  reservation  that 
the  association  perhaps  tended  to 
intensify  her  innate  pre-disposition  to 
those  scientific  analogies  in  which  she 
was  fond  of  indulging  to  the  detri- 
ment of  her  later  novels.  But  on 
the  moral  aspect  and  effect  of  the 
connection  Mr.  Stephen  is  silent.  He 
remits  the  whole  question  to  the 
casuists.  Now  the  ordinary  reader 
is  not  a  casuist,  and  a  little  of  Mr. 
Stephen's  dry  light  on  a  question 
which  has  considerably  exercised  the 
minds  of  many  of  George  Eliot's 
admirers,  would  have  been  welcome ; 
the  rather  that  certain  other  literary 
law-givers  have  made  it  a  count  in 
their  judgments  in  the  same  cause. 
There  is,  for  instance,  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison  was  a  friend, 
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an  intimate  friend,  of  George  Eliot 
and  Lewes.  He  testifies  to  the  "  un- 
broken happiness  of  their  joint  life," 
and  to  the  generally  beneficial  effect 
of  the  connection  on  the  contracting 
parties.  But  the  moral  transgression 
involved  in  the  connection  he  con- 
demns in  unmistakable  terms,  and 
with  an  unction  which,  considering 
that  he  condoned  the  transgression 
to  the  extent  implied  by  his  intimacy 
with  the  transgressors;  considering, 
too,  the  degree  of  culpability  in- 
volved— for  "  to  such  a  being  as 
man,  in  such  a  world  as  the  pre- 
sent," this  consideration  is  inevitable, 
however  much  out  of  harmony  with 
the  Positivist  ideal — constrains  one 
to  ask  whether  Mr.  Harrison's  homily 
(in  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS)  does  not 
go  a  little  beyond  the  occasion,  even 
in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship? 
Lewes's  lawful  wife  (Mr.  Stephen 
tells  us)  preferred  another  man  to 
her  husband,  a  preference  which, 
in  the  result,  led  to  the  break- 
up of  Lewes's  home.  Through  some 
technicality  Lewes  was  unable  to  get 
a  legal  divorce,  and  his  subsequent 
union  with  George  Eliot  lacked  the 
sanction  of  the  marriage-tie.  There 
was  culpability  ;  but  to  see  in  these 
facts  a  portent  of  social  dissolution 
will  strike  the  ordinary  mind  as 
somewhat  extravagant.  Mr.  Harri- 
son may  affirm  the  absoluteness  of 
the  moral  code  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  marriage-bond;  but  the  code 
of  morality  which  regulates  the  inter- 
course of  the  sexes  derives  its  sanction 
from  social  instincts,  which  at  once 
postulates  its  relativeness.  The  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  which  is 
as  operative  in  society  as  in  the  in- 
dividual, may  be  relied  upon  to  deal 
effectively  with  any  breach  of  the 
code.  In  the  particular  instance 
transgressors  incur  the  drastic  penalty 
of  social  ostracism.  George  Eliot 
thought  fit  to  take  the  law  into  her 


own  hands,  and  became  liable  for 
the  consequences.  That  these  did 
not  involve  the  extreme  penalty  goes 
to  prove  that  the  social  code  recog- 
nises degrees  of  culpability,  and  that 
her  case  offered  certain  extenuating 
circumstances  in  mitigation  of  judg- 
ment. This  view  will  not  find  accept- 
ance with  those  who  hold  with  Mr. 
Harrison  the  absolute  inviolability  of 
the  marriage-tie  ;  but  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Harrison  in  particular,  the  most 
effective  commentary  on  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  moral  law  is  afforded  by  a 
sentence  in  the  third  chapter  of  Mr. 
Stephen's  book,  written,  one  inclines 
to  think,  with  an  oblique  reference 
to  a  certain  eloquent  expounder  of 
Positivist  principles.  "  Comte,  though 
he  admired  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  dis- 
covered the  necessity  of  making  an 
exception  which  happened  to  cover 
his  own  case." 

Another  critic,  "  the  excellent  R. 
H.  Hutton,"  characterised  the  con- 
nection with  Lewes  as  one  in  which 
"  she  sacrificed  her  own  life  to  the 
ends  of  a  connection  out  of  which 
most  of  the  joy,  and  almost  all  the 
sacredness,  were  taken  by  the  un- 
natural and  morally  humiliating 
circumstances  under  which  she  en- 
tered upon  it."  It  was  "  the  great 
false  step  of  her  life,"  and  it  was 
deliberately  taken  "  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  negative  school  of 
religious  thought."  It  may  have 
been,  but  in  that  case  one  would  like 
to  have  had  something  more  in  the 
way  of  proof  than  the  bare  statement 
of  even  so  eminent  a  critic  as  Mr. 
Hutton.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
statement  was  a  mere  assumption, 
an  unverifiable  hypothesis  set  up  by 
the  theological  bias  of  the  writer,  was 
it  not  just  a  trifle  unscrupulous? 
It  may  be  asked  how  Mr.  Hutton 
reconciled  his  evidently  sincere  belief 
with  the  obviqus  fact  that  in  all  her 
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works  George  Eliot  consistently  exalts 
the  moral  ideal  and  upholds  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  marriage-tie  ?  His  answer 
serves  to  show  how  far  a  man  may  be 
carried  by  his  prepossessions.  Mr. 
Hutton  condescendingly  admits  that 
it  was  "greatly  to  George  Eliot's 
credit  that  in  spite  of  the  circum- 
stances (mentioned  above)  she 
steadily  refused  to  lower  the  moral 
ideal  at  which  she  aimed,  though 
she  pursued  it  with  scanty  hope, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  any 
higher  power."  The  qualification  is 
characteristic.  To  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Hutton  a  moral  purpose,  pursued  in 
sheer  continence  of  mind  and  carrying 
its  own  sanctions,  was  on  a  lower 
ethical  plane  than  if  pursued  with  an 
ultimate  aim  and  under  supernatural 
sanctions.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Hutton  should  see 
in  George  Eliot's  exaltation  of  the 
marriage-bond,  especially  in  her  earlier 
novels,  something  of  the  nature  of 
a  penitential  expiation  of  her  own 
transgression,  and  signs  of  a  moral  de- 
clension where  others  see  but  a  graver 
sense  of  the  realities  and  complexities 
of  life,  due  to  the  disillusion  which  is 
one  of  the  attributes  of  middle-age. 
With  every  return  to  the  subject 
[of  the  married  state]  there  seems 
to  be  less  of  hopefulness,  less  of  awe, 
less  of  testimony  to  the  sharp 
remorse  that  follows  wrong-doing, 
less  of  vivid  instinct,  more  of  a 
tendency  to  acquiescence  in  inevit- 
able misery."  What  can  one  say 
of  this  except  that  it  aptly  illustrates 
what  Matthew  Arnold  characterised 
as  "  Button's  fault  of  seeing  so  very 
far  into  a  mill-stone  "  ?  What,  for 
instance,  is  the  necessary  relation 
between  "  awe  "  and  "  vivid  instinct," 
and  the  artistic  delineation  of  married 
life  1  And  in  what  earlier  novel  of 
George  Eliot's  are  these  qualities 
particularly  exemplified,  seeing  that 
they  exist  as  diminishing  quantities 


in  her  later  works  ?  Less  of  hope- 
fulness there  may  well  be ;  George 
Eliot  was  never  of  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament, and  her  observation  of  life 
had  convinced  her  that  it  "  was  a 
doubtful  boon  to  many — "  a  con- 
viction that  does  not  make  for 
hopefulness  as  a  frame  of  mind. 
Her  tendency  to  acquiescence  in 
inevitable  misery  is  more  disputable, 
but  perhaps  this  was  Mr.  Hutton's 
interpretation  of  her  undoubted  ten- 
dency to  insist  on  the  irrevocableness 
of  human  deeds  and  their  incalculable 
consequences,  and  of  her  rejection  of 
mere  anodynes  as  palliatives  of  human 
suffering :  "  The  highest  calling  is 
to  do  without  opium."  But  what  is 
to  be  said  of  Mr.  Hutton's  discovery 
of  diminishing  "  testimony  to  the 
sharp  remorse  that  follows  on  wrong- 
doing"? What  then,  one  asks  in 
amazement,  is  Gwendolen  Harleth  in 
DANIEL  DEEONDA,  the  central  figure  in 
the  last  novel  that  came  from  George 
Eliot's  pen  1  Could  there  be  a  more 
convincing  refutation  of  Mr.  Hutton's 
criticism  than  the  mere  citation  of 
her  as  a  witness,  testimony  more  sig- 
nificant and  telling  in  that  her  wrong- 
doing, though  explicit  enough,  involves 
no  infraction  of  the  moral  code,  as 
commonly  interpreted? 

Let  us  conclude  the  discussion  by 
quoting  one  of  those  pregnant  sentences 
which  George  Eliot,  in  her  character 
of  moralist,  was  fond  of  weaving  into 
her  narrative, — ostensibly  by  way  of 
commentary  on  the  actions  of  her 
characters,  but  with  an  implicit 
application  to  the  wider  world  of  her 
readers,  and  her  critics :  "To  the 
common  run  of  mankind "  she  says 
in  ROMOLA  (chapter  Ixiv.)  "  it  has 
always  seemed  a  proof  of  mental 
vigour  to  find  moral  questions  easy, 
and  judge  conduct  according  to 
concise  alternatives." 

Returning  to  Mr.  Stephen,  one 
would  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that 
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his  estimate  of  George  Eliot  as  a 
literary  force  follows  pretty  closely  on 
the  lines  of  his  paper  in  HOURS  IN  A 
LIBRARY,  written,  if  we  mistake  not, 
over  twenty  years  ago.  The  fact  is 
a  testimony  to  the  stability  of  Mr. 
Stephen's  critical  judgment,  which 
remains  uninfluenced  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes or  vagaries  of  literary  fashion. 
Now,  as  then,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Stephen  insists  on  the  essential 
femininity  of  George  Eliot's  genius, 
to  the  length  of  spying  a  petticoat 
among  the  wearing  apparel  of  most 
of  her  "  official  heroes."  Even  Adam 
Bede,  that  type  of  virile  manhood 
of  one's  younger  days,  "  always 
corresponds  to  the  view  which  an 
intelligent  daughter  takes  of  a  re- 
spected father,"  while  Tito  Melema 
is  a  "  woman's  man "  in  another 
besides  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
words.  Perhaps  this  is  not  so  obvious 
to  others  as  it  is  to  Mr.  Stephen. 
But,  speaking  generally,  never  was  the 
sex  of  an  unknown  writer  more  clearly 
revealed  than  in  the  earlier  novels 
of  George  Eliot.  As  Mr.  Stephen 
puts  it,  "  though  a  man  might  have 
been  author  of  the  heroes,  no  man, 
we  may  safely  say  now,  could  have 
described  the  heroines."  That,  of 
course,  is  speaking  after  the  event, 
and  yet  one  cannot  but  wonder  at 
the  obtuseness  of  George  Eliot's  con- 
temporaries. To  take  a  concrete 
instance,  how  was  it  possible  to  have 
a  moment's  doubt  as  to  the  sex  of 
the  author  who  wrote  the  chapter 
entitled  "The  Two  Bedchambers,"  in 
ADAM  BEDE?  The  only  person  who 
had  a  suspicion  of  the  truth,  almost 
amounting  to  conviction,  was  Charles 
Dickens,  which  says  much  for  his 
perspicacity.  But  Dickens,  as  his 
biography  shows,  had  rare  insight 
into  character,  and  an  instinctive 
delicacy  of  perception  which  enabled 
him  to  detect  the  woman's  hand  not 
only  in  ADAM  BEDE  but  in  SCENES 


PROM  CLERICAL  LIFE, — a  fact  hidden 
from  that  very  acute  observer  Mrs. 
Carlyle. 

Obviously  sex  imposes  certain 
limitations  on  writers  of  fiction  in  the 
way  of  characterisation.  "Men  drawn 
by  women,  even  by  the  ablest," 
remarks  Mr.  Stephen,  "are  never 
quite  of  the  masculine  gender ; "  and 
the  converse  is  also  true,  or  at  least 
as  much  of  it  as  implies  that  men  are 
not  the  best  judges  of  women  drawn 
by  women.  This,  if  he  knows  himself, 
is  sufficient  to  place  the  critic  on  his 
guard  in  dealing,  for  instance,  with 
so  complex  a  character  as  Maggie 
Tulliver.  Mr.  Stephen  is  quite  con- 
scious of  his  limitations  in  the  par- 
ticular connection,  and  in  course  of 
his  finely  sympathetic  analysis  of  THE 
MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS,  expresses  himself 
diffidently  as  to  the  probability  or 
improbability  of  the  central  incident 
of  the  story, — Maggie's  elopement 
with  Stephen  Guest.  He  holds  that 
Maggie's  love  for  Stephen  is  con- 
ceivable, but  leaves  it  to  a  bolder 
man  to  pronounce  dogmatically  on 
the  subject.  Where  Mr.  Stephen 
hesitates,  a  lesser  man  should  fear  to 
tread  ;  but  where  Maggie  Tulliver  is 
concerned  "magnanimity  owes  no 
account  to  prudence,"  and  one  meets 
the  account  of  her  conduct  with 
Stephen  Guest  with  an  uncom- 
promising shrug  of  disbelief.  George 
Eliot  herself  might  retort  (as  she  did) 
that  she  ought  to  know,  and  that  the 
thing  happened  as  described ;  but 
those  who  know  Maggie  Tulliver, — 
as  revealed  to  them  from  childhood 
up  to  the  moment  of  the  supposed 
catastrophe — know  better,  and  prefer 
to  believe  that  George  Eliot,  when 
she  committed  her  account  of  Maggie's 
subsequent  conduct  to  cold,  hard 
print,  was  the  victim  of  a  hallucina- 
tion, that  the  thing  never  really 
happened  after  all,  and  that  when 
the  waters  of  the  Floss  closed  the 
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record  of  poor  Maggie's  passionate 
questionings,  strivings,  and  longings, 
her  self-respect  knew  no  stain. 

Mr.  Stephen  has  an  alternative 
explanation,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  offering  an  extenuating  plea  for 
both  Maggie  and  her  creator.  He 
suggests  that  George  Eliot,  in  creat- 
ing Stephen  Guest,  failed  to  realise 
what  a  poor  creature  she  had  made 
him.  But  is  not  this  to  consider  a 
little  too  curiously?  Guest  has  veri- 
similitude enough  to  be  convincing 
as  a  typical  member  of  his  class. 
To  palliate  him  at  all  as  a  possible 
lover  of  Maggie  Tulliver  would  in- 
volve his  being  transformed  out  of 
recognition.  We  prefer  to  say  that 
George  Eliot's  mistake  lay  in  her 
characterisation  of  Maggie  herself,  the 
rather  that  the  entire  Guest  episode 
might  have  been  omitted  without  any 
loss  to  the  story. 

Still,  one  is  inclined  to  admit  that 
there  is  something  in  Mr.  Stephen's 
plea  when  he  recalls  the  case  of 
Dorothea  Brooke  and  Will  Ladislaw. 
Ladislaw  is  "  almost  obtrusively "  a 
favourite  with  his  author,  and  the 
reader  is  obviously  called  upon  to 
admire  him.  Yet  Ladislaw,  for 
whom,  if  report  spoke  truly,  Lewes 
supplied  many  of  the  external  traits, 
is,  to  the  mere  male  mind  and 
judged  relatively,  as  poor  a  creature 
as  Guest  himself.  Dorothea  Brooke 
has  not  Maggie  Tulliver's  capacity 
of  inspiring  knight-errantry,  so  one 
is  content  to  remark  that  she 
deserved  a  better  fate  than  to  be 
mated  with  a  mere  belletristic  trifler 
of  philandering  tendencies  and 
Bohemian  tastes,  whose  achieve- 
ments are  always  in  the  potential 
mood,  the  kind  of  man  who  may  be 
relied  upon  to  consistently  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  his  friends. 

What  shall  we  say  ?  That  George 
Eliot  is  incapable  of  embodying  her 
conceptions  of  certain  forms  of  mas- 


culinity 1  Or  that  (judged  by  a 
masculine  standard),  the  feminine 
idea  of  manhood  as  expressed  in  her 
novels  is  essentially  a  poor  one  ? 
Masculine  readers  will,  for  personal 
and  sufficient  reasons,  favour  the  first 
alternative ;  but  this  is  only  evading 
the  difficulty,  which,  in  the  particular 
connection,  is  intensified  by  recalling 
her  entire  success  with  ol  er  of  her 
male  characters.  Take  three  instances 
of  a  subsidiary  kind,  all  clergymen  : 
the  Rev.  Adolphus  Irwine  in 
ADAM  BEDB,  the  Rev.  Humphrey 
Cadwallader  and  the  Rev.  Camden 
Farebrother  in  MIDDLEMARCH.  Each 
is  finely  differentiated  from  the  other 
two,  yet  so  absolutely  life-like  that, 
apart  from  their  profession  (which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  sits  easily  enough 
on  all  three),  they  appeal  to  one  as 
men  whom  one  would  like  to  meet, 
and,  humanly  speaking,  be  the  better 
for  knowing.  Then,  on  a  larger 
scale,  there  is  Mr.  Brooke,  Dorothea's 
uncle,  —  perhaps  George  Eliot's 
chief  success  in  the  way  of  sus- 
tained humorous  characterisation  — 
who  is  perfectly  recognisable  as  a 
type  of  the  intellectual  dabbler  who 
knows  something  about  everything, — 
"  I  went  into  that  a  good  deal  at  one 
time," — and  whose  incorrigible  pro- 
miscuity of  mind  is  perpetually 
stranding  him  in  platitudes  and 
superficialities.  On  another  plane 
and  of  a  higher  order  of  achievement 
is  Bulstrode,  —  the  man  of  shady 
antecedents  who  seeks  to  achieve 
moral  rehabilitation  and  escape 
prospective  damnation  by  opening 
a  profit  and  loss  account  with  the 
Recording  Angel,  whose  religion  is 
mainly  a  fear  of  detection  which  is 
constantly  driving  him  into  self- 
equivocation  and  open  hypocrisy. 
Bulstrode  is  a  masterpiece  of  subtle 
analysis,  but  his  character  and 
motives  are  dissected  with  such 
merciless  sufficiency,  and  his  eventual 
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degradation  is  so  complete,  as  in  the 
end  to  create  in  the  reader  a  feeling 
of  compunction.  With  such  suc- 
cesses as  these  to  her  credit,  George 
Eliot's  failure  to  make  Stephen 
Guest,  Will  Ladislaw,  and,  above 
all,  Daniel  Deronda,  acceptable  to 
the  male  reader  becomes  the  more 
conspicuous. 

It  is  otherwise  with  her  female 
characters,  no  one  of  whom  is 
open  to  the  corresponding  charge 
of  masculinity, — not  even,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  in  the  single 
point  of  intellect.  Indeed,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
George  Eliot  that,  possessing  as  she 
did  the  most  powerful  feminine  in- 
tellect that  has  ever  expressed  itself 
in  literature  or  elsewhere,  her  women 
are  without  exception,  in  the  widest 
as  in  the  most  exclusive  sense  of  the 
term,  womanly.  Wide  as  is  her 
range  of  portraiture  the  intellectual 
female,  pure  and  simple,  has  no  place 
in  her  gallery.  Her  ideal  type  of 
woman  (if  one  may  judge  from  the 
autobiographic  elements  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  both  char- 
acters) approximates  to  Maggie  Tul- 
liver  and  Dorothea  Brooke.  That  is 
to  say,  she  is  impulsive,  emotional, 
of  high  ideals,  craving  for  sympathy 
(preferably  of  a  masculine  kind),  and 
generally  failing  in  self-sufficiency. 
The  two  last  traits  are  common  to 
all  her  heroines.  Even  the  irre- 
pressible and  all-sufficient  Mrs.  Poyser, 
on  a  certain  famous  occasion,  tacitly 
conceded  the  subordination  of  the 
sex  by  keeping  silence  under  tre- 
mendous provocation,  until  appealed 
to  by  her  husband.  True,  she  after- 
wards amply  indemnified  herself  to 
the  huge  delight  of  an  appreciative 
auditory,  of  whom  the  reader  is  glad 
to  make  one,  but  that  is  a  detail. 

To  Mr.  Stephen  the  least  accept- 
able of  George  Eliot's  heroines  is 
Dinah  Morris.  To  him  she  is  a 


"beautiful  soul,"  but  a  little  "too 
good  for  human  nature's  daily  food," 
— which  is  really  a  concession  on  Mr. 
Stephen's  part,  seeing  that  twenty 
years  ago  she  was,  "with  all  her 
merits,  a  bit  of  a  prig."  A  prig 
Dinah  Morris  certainly  is  not,  allow- 
ing the  fullest  meaning  to  that  com- 
pendious epithet.  Nor  is  she  in  the 
least  a  superior  person.  If  anyone 
needs  convincing  of  this  fact  let  him 
turn  to  chapter  viii.  of  ADAM  BEDE, 
and  read  Dinah's  interview  with  the 
vicar  of  Hayslope,  noting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  piquant  contrast  afforded  by 
this  juxtaposition  of  the  emotional 
and  the  intellectual  sides  of  Chris- 
tianity. Mr.  Stephen  desiderates  a 
little  more  of  human  frailty  in  Dinah, 
and  doubtless  the  consciousness  of 
other  people's  infirmities  is  one  of 
the  consolations  of  life,  and  tends  to 
cement  human  relationships  : — "  A 
fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind."  But  as  there  will  never  be 
too  many  Dinah  Morrises  in  the  world, 
it  were  well,  perhaps,  that  ordinary 
mortals  should  tolerate  them  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  variety,  and  as  a 
corrective  against  the  self-complacency 
that  springs  from  too  great  a  uni- 
formity of  type.  Mr.  Stephen  is 
candid  enough  to  ascribe  his  lack  of 
appreciation  of  Dinah  to  his  "  natural 
antipathy  to  holy  water," — which  is 
interesting  as  an  obiter  dictum,  and 
doubtless  a  sufficiently  cogent  reason 
for  subjecting  Dinah  to  a  liberal 
douche  of  the  element  in  its  natural 
state.  One  would  have  thought,  how- 
ever, that  his  critical  instinct  would 
cause  him  to  judge  the  character  from 
George  Eliot's  own  point  of  view  in 
creating  it.  So  judged,  Dinah  Morris 
must  surely  be  accounted  justified. 
For  the  first  time  in  fiction  there 
was  presented  the  character  of  an 
earthly  saint  who  (with  Mr.  Stephen's 
permission)  is  thoroughly  attractive 
and  sympathetic,  —  not  merely  to 
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the  many  who  have  a  natural  affinity 
for  holy-water,  but  to  the  unregene- 
rate  minority  to  whom  its  virtues 
are  proscribed,  but  who  admit  its 
efficacy  in  particular  cases.  Divest 
Dinah  Morris  of  her  spirituality 
(for  so  we  must  call  it  for  want  of 
a  better  term)  and  she  would  become 
the  incarnation  of  insipidity  and  dul- 
ness.  Her  religion  is  the  very  breath 
of  her  nostrils ;  and,  however  dis- 
cordant, or  unimpressive,  or  crude,  her 
creed  may  sound  to  modern  ears,  her 
intense  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
sin  and  the  certainty  of  divine 
retribution,  of  the  necessity  of  repen- 
tance and  conversion  as  the  price  of 
salvation  and  eternal  life, — never  let 
us  deny  its  once  regenerating  power 
over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men, 
or  fail  to  recognise  the  enhanced 
potency  of  its  appeal  coming  from  the 
lips  of  a  Dinah  Morris.  Nor  let  us 
fail,  also,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  rare 
power  of  divination  and  intellectual 
detachment  implied  in  the  sympathetic 
realisation  of  a  character  whose  tem- 
perament, convictions,  and  mode  of 
life  were  absolutely  alien  to  the 
artist's  own. 

It  is,  we  think,  to  the  lack,  in 
this  solitary  instance,  of  the  invalu- 
able quality  of  detachment  that 
we  must  attribute  certain  strictures 
of  Mr.  Stephen  on  the  artistic 
shortcomings  of  the  closing  scenes  of 
ADAM  BEDE.  He  thinks  the  prison- 
scene  relatively  unimpressive,  and  the 
interposition  of  Dinah  Morris  irre- 
levant and  unnecessary,  except  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  persons 
concerned.  The  qualification  is  im- 
portant, and  will  seem  to  many  to 
be  a  sufficient  justification  in  itself. 
But  Mr.  Stephen  has  another  objec- 
tion :  "  One  would  have  expected  that 
a  humdrum  gaol- chaplain,  or  a  rough 
revivalist  with  threats  of  hell-fire, 
would  equally  have  accomplished  that 
end," — to  move  Hetty  Sorrel  to 


confession.  Now  that,  with  all  respect 
to  Mr.  Stephen,  is  an  inference  not 
warranted  by  the  evidence.  We  are 
explicitly  told  that  Hetty  refused  to 
respond  either  to  the  harsh  entreaty 
of  the  gaol-chaplain  or  the  kindly 
(we  may  assume  it  to  have  been 
kindly)  interrogation  of  the  Vicar 
of  Hayslope.  Her  dogged  obstinacy, 
that  so  often  pertains  to  a  shallow 
nature,  took  refuge  in  sullen  silence, 
and  hence  the  intervention  of  Dinah. 
Whether  a  hell-fire  revivalist  (assum- 
ing such  a  character  to  have  been 
available  at  that  period)  would  have 
extorted  by  terror  what  Dinah  won 
by  compassion,  is  a  moot  point;  but 
the  real  objections  to  his  intervention 
are  that,  aesthetically  considered,  he 
would  have  been  rather  an  undesir- 
able character,  and,  secondly,  that 
he  was  not  wanted, — Dinah  being 
ready  to  hand.  Of  course,  all  this 
is  said  on  the  assumption  that  Hetty's 
confession  was  a  necessity  of  the 
story,  to  which  Mr.  Stephen  objects 
that  it  did  not  in  the  least  matter, 
as  her  guilt  had  been  already  con- 
clusively proved.  To  the  commenta- 
tor of  1902  with  "  a  natural  antipathy 
to  holy-water,"  the  incident  may 
naturally  appear  both  illogical  and 
superfluous.  But  a  dispassionate 
criticism  will  prefer  to  judge  the 
incident  from  the  point  of  view 
existing  in  1799-1800.  In  Mr. 
Stephen's  own  words  in  another  con- 
nection (page  128)  "the  first  con- 
dition of  success  [we  interpolate  "  in 
criticism  "]  is  that  you  should  become 
a  contemporary  of  the  society  de- 
scribed ....  immerse  yourself 
so  thoroughly  in  the  extinct  modes 
of  thought  and  sentiment  that  you 
can  instinctively  feel  what  the  actors 
would  have  felt  under  the  supposed 
circumstances."  So  regarded,  we 
respectfully  submit  that  the  incident 
of  Hetty's  confession  is  thoroughly 
justifiable.  One  hundred  years  ago 
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confession  implied  repentance,  repent- 
ance absolution,  absolution  the  remis- 
sion of  the  eternal  penalty.  Or, 
stated  alternatively,  unrepentance,  or  a 
"  dying  in  one's  sins,"  implied  divine 
retribution  in  the  form  of  eternal 
damnation.  Every  motive,  therefore, 
of  human  sympathy  and  religious  duty 
conspired  to  rescue  poor  Hetty  from 
the  ultimate  consequence  of  her  sin  ; 
and  we  hold  that  George  Eliot's 
artistic  judgment  was  not  at  fault  in 
introducing  the  incident  of  the  con- 
fession, still  less  in  making  Dinah 
Morris  the  instrument  to  that  end. 

All  this  is  said  by  way  of  demurrer 
to  Mr.  Stephen's  judgment  on  a  char- 
acter which,  if  it  fails  (as  he  contends) 
to  realise  the  author's  intention  of 
being  the  central  figure  of  ADAM 
BEDE,  is  yet  one  which  the  mention 
of  that  novel  instinctively  calls  up, 
and  one,  moreover,  which  has  an 
abiding  place  among  the  great  char- 
acters of  English  fiction. 

The  question  as  to  which  is  George 
Eliot's  greatest  book  is  probably  futile 
enough,  yet  of  a  kind  which  inevit- 
ably arises  in  the  case  of  every  great 
author,  and  the  attempted  solution  of 
which  provides  an  amount  of  innocent 
recreation  to  critics,  both  professional 
and  lay.  Time  is  the  best  arbitrator 
on  such  a  question  ;  his  judgments,  if 
slow,  are  final.  If  he  has  come  to  no 
absolute  decision  with  reference  to 
the  case  of  George  Eliot,  he  has  done 
something  during  the  twenty-one  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  her  death  to 
narrow  the  area  of  choice.  FELIX 
HOLT  may  at  once  be  ruled  out  of 
competition,  as  indisputably  the 
feeblest  of  George  Eliot's  novels.  The 
hero  is  a  little  too  commonplace,  and 
the  heroine  too  insipid  to  inspire 
partisanship ;  the  secondary  characters, 
though  more  interesting,  have  no 
attaching  quality ;  and  the  passions 
and  hopes  that  gathered  round  the 
great  Reform  Bill  of  1832  are  of 


small  account  now.     It  is   the  least 
didactic    of    the  novels;    there  is  an 
almost  total  absence  of  those  personal 
asides  or  confidences  that  give  point 
to   the   earlier    books,  and    prove   so 
much  of  a  trial  in  the  later.     Taken 
as  a  whole,  FELIX   HOLT   affords   no 
appreciable  testimony  of  its  author's 
peculiar  powers.     ROMOLA,  its  imme- 
diate predecessor,  had  at  one  time  an 
immense  vogue,  and  is  still  a  favourite 
with  feminine  readers  of  the  younger 
generation.       It   does    not,    however, 
support  the  return  made  upon  it  by 
older  readers, — for  reasons  sufficiently 
set   forth    by    Mr.    Stephen.       As    a 
historical    novel,     the    upholstery    is 
somewhat  obtrusive,  the  whole  mise  en 
scene  too  studiously  elaborate.     There 
is,  too,  a  tinge  of  melodrama  in  the 
presentation,   due   to  dramatic  situa- 
tions or  "set  pieces"  which,   in   the 
reading,    irresistibly    conjure    up     a 
desire  to  annotate  the  text  with  such 
figures  of  speech  as  lights  down,  slow 
music,  curtain.    The  figure  of  Savona- 
rola, on  which  the  author  lavished  a 
good  deal  of  pains,  is  too  much  of  an 
abstraction.    He  is  not  self-delineated, 
as   are    Scott's   historical    figures    or 
Thackeray's ;  he  does  not  unfold  him- 
self   by   speech   and    action,    but   is 
individualised    by    analysis,    in    the 
details    of    which    the    author    her- 
self is  prodigiously  interested.     Even 
Romola    herself    loses    much   of   her 
early    charm    on    a    second    reading, 
though  one  gladly  recognises  the  lofti- 
ness of  the  conception  that  she  em- 
bodies.      But   to   other   than   young 
eyes  she  seems  a  little  too  statuesque, 
too  Madonna-like  for  an  actual  flesh- 
and-blood  matron  of  the  Florence  of 
Savonarola's  time,  and  (dare  one  say 
it  ?)  kindles  a  feeling  that,  in  marry- 
ing her,  Tito  Melema  "domesticated 
the     Recording    Angel."      Tito,     in 
spite  of  the  indications  of  femininity 
which    Mr.    Stephen    detects   in    his 
temperament  and  manner,  is  far  more 
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interesting  as  a  study  in  mental  evolu- 
tion, though  designed  a  little  too 
ostentatiously  in  the  interests  of  his 
creator's  turn  for  didacticism.  But 
he  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader 
from  the  moment  one  meets  him  in 
the  street  and  takes  note  of  his 
neutral  and  characterless  physiognomy, 
potential  for  either  good  or  evil,  right 
through  his  career  of  unrelieved 
duplicity  and  dissimulation,  until 
Nemesis  overtakes  him  in  the  form 
of  the  melodramatically  conceived 
Baldassare.  The  ethical  purpose  of 
ROMOLA,  as  expressed  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  heroine  and  her  husband 
is  obvious  enough.  Shortly  stated, 
it  is  to  insist  on  what  George  Eliot 
termed  "  the  tremendous  obligation 
of  duty."  Romola  personifies  the 
struggle  between  inclination  and  duty 
that  goes  on  in  a  lofty  character  torn 
by  conflicting  ideals ;  Tito  personifies 
the  declension  that  ensues  on  the 
avoidance  of  it,  by  a  facile  and 
hedonistic  nature,  not  fundamentally 
evil,  but  with  an  insurmountable 
repugnance  to  face  the  disagreeable 
in  any  form.  He  is  the  supreme 
embodiment  in  literature  of  the  Vir- 
gilian  aphorism, 

Facilis  descensus  Averni. 

But,  in  a  novel,  no  amount  of  ethics 
can  avail  against  the  lack  of  imagina- 
tive power ;  and  this  is  the  crying 
defect  of  ROMOLA. 

The  psychological  causes  [the  author 
says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hutton]  which 
prompted  me  to  give  such  detail's  of 
Florentine  life  and  history  as  I  have 
given,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
which  determined  me  in  giving  the 
details  of  English  village  life  in  SILAS 
MAKNER  or  in  the  Dodson  life  out  of 
which  were  developed  the  destinies  of 
poor  Tom  and  Maggie. 

No  doubt,   but  the  details  in  SILAS 
MARNER  and  THE  MILL  ox  THE  FLOSS 


were  part  of  George  Eliot's  life-blood, 
while  the  background  of  ROMOLA  was 
the  product  of  mental  assimilation ; 
and  the  distinction  is  accentuated 
by  the  respective  results  of  the  two 
methods. 

MIDDLEMARCH  has  the  note  of 
being  the  one  work  of  George  Eliot 
which  has  maintained  a  uniformly 
high  level  in  the  estimation  of  her 
admirers,  many  of  whom  look  upon  it 
as  her  greatest  work.  One  may  concede 
that  it  merits  the  title  in  one  respect, 
its  scale  being  encyclopaedic.  It  is, 
as  Mr.  Stephen  points  out,  not  so 
much  one  novel  as  three  novels.  It 
is  the  favourite  of  people  with  abun- 
dant leisure  and  fond  of  mental 
occupation.  Certainly,  it  is  a  book 
which  no  other  could  have  written  ; 
and  the  intellectual  power  that  went 
to  the  writing  of  it  would  serve  half- 
a-dozen  ordinary  writers  for  a  life-time. 
But,  in  spite  of  its  power,  it  is  too 
deeply  tinged  with  a  sense  of  the 
pessimism  of  life  to  make  it  accept- 
able to  the  generality  of  readers.  It 
is  life  seen  through  a  smoked  glass, 
where  everything  takes  on  a  drab- 
coloured  hue. 

The  glow  of  thought,  the  thrill  of  life — 
Where,  where  do  these  abound  ? 

— one  is  fain  to  cry  out  over  ^,nd 
again  in  reading  it.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  prelude  to  the 
book  is  premonitory  of  the  subse- 
quent gloom.  We  are  invited  to 
follow  the  career  of  a  modern  Saint 
Theresa,  and  achieve  that  somewhat 
painful  task  with  the  net  result  of 
asking  at  the  end  of  it  "  Why  be  a 
Saint  Theresa  1 " — an  inquiry  fatal  to 
the  claim  of  precedence  set  up  on 
behalf  of  MIDDLEMARCH,  and  dis- 
counting the  pity  one  is  meant  to 
feel  for  the  heroine.  If  only,  one 
reflects,  Miss  Brooke  had  been  gifted 
with  a  little  lucidity  of  mind  ;  or  if 
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she  could  have  heard  that  shrewd  and 
clear-eyed  philosopher  of  her  own  sex, 
Mrs.  Poyser,  "  speak  her  mind "  on 
the  subject  of  her  infatuation  for  Mr. 
Causabon;  or  if  the  good  Sir  James 
Chettam  had  possessed  a  modicum  of 
Mr.  Stephen's  sardonic  humour  and 
capacity  of  putting  things  so  that  the 
beholder  shall  see  them  in  a  dry-light, 
— she  might  have  been  cured  of  her 
quixotism.  But  in  that  case  we 
should  not  have  had  MIDDLEMARCH. 
The  real  pathos  of  the  book,  to  one's 
own  mind,  lies  not  in  the  career  of 
Dorothea,  which  is  largely  self-deter- 
mined, but  in  that  of  Lydgate,  in  the 
spectacle  of  the  shattered  ideals  and 
broken  hopes  of  the  man  of  ambitious 
temperament  and  lofty  aims, 

Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny. 

MIDDLEMARCH,  says  Mr.  Stephen, 
"  is  prompted  by  a  sympathy  for  the 
enthusiast,  but  turns  out  to  be  virtu- 
ally a  satire  upon  the  modern  world." 
"  Yes,  but  is  the  modern  world  really 
like  that  ? "  one  is  forced  to  ask.  Is 
enthusiasm  always  another  name  for 
futility  ?  Does  one  always  see  vanitas 
vanitatum  written  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ale-pot?  Or  is  the  satire  prompted 
by  the  distorted  vision  of  a  melan- 
choly literary  recluse,  averse  from 
healthy  human  contact,  and  labour- 
ing under  a  disproportionate  and  too 
oppressive  sense  of  the  burden  of  life  1 
However  this  may  be,  MIDDLEMARCH 
is  undeniably  a  painful  book  without 
any  compensating  stimulant  quality; 
a  book  no  one  of  normal  healthy 
temperament  cares  to  read  twice. 

DANIEL  DERONDA  has  been  declared 
by  a  critic  who  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  the  author's  friendship,  and  whose 
opinion  is  therefore  entitled  to  consi- 
deration, to  be  "  the  sun  and  glory  of 
George  Eliot's  art,"  "  one  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  literature,"  "one  step 
further  upwards  in  the  career  of  a 


soaring  genius  who  was  destined,  if 
life  was  spared,  to  achieve  greater 
heights  than  any  to  which  it  had  yet 
risen."  The  possibilities  of  life  pro- 
vide a  large  area  for  speculation,  and 
the  potentialities  of  George  Eliot's 
genius  may  have  been  as  described. 
But  a  more  prosaic  judgment  would 
be  inclined  to  pronounce  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Life,  that  with  DANIEL 
DERONDA  George  Eliot's  fertility  of 
invention  was  exhausted,  and  her 
work  done.  Be  this  as  it  may,  few 
people  now  will  be  willing  to  accept 
the  dithyrambic  estimate  just  given 
of  her  last  novel.  A  general  con- 
sensus of  critical  opinion  would,  we 
think,  rate  it  at  a  lower  level  than 
any  other  of  her  works,  except  FELIX 
HOLT.  Perhaps,  as  the  same  critic 
prophesied,  the  judgment  of  posterity 
may  confirm  his  estimate, — some  fifty 
years  hence,  or,  let  us  say,  when  the 
Jews  return  to  the  Holy  Land.  Mean- 
time, the  average  sensual  man  flatly 
declines  to  accept  Daniel  Deronda 
himself  at  his  own  or  his  creator's 
valuation.  Another  lay  moralist,  of 
more  masculine  fibre  than  George 
Eliot,  has  put  the  male  view  of  that 
hero  in  unmistakable,  if  too  literal, 
Saxon. 

Did  you — I  forget  [wrote  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  to  a  reviewer  of  the  book  on 
its  first  appearance]  did  you  have  a  kick 
at  the  stern-works  of  that  melancholy 
puppy  and  humbug,  Daniel  Deronda 
himself  ?  the  Prince  of  Prigs,  the  literary 
abomination  of  desolation  in  the  way  of 
manhood ;  a  type  which  is  enough  to 
make  a  man  forswear  the  love  of  woman, 
if  that  is  how  it  is  to  be  gained.  LETTERS, 
i.,  123. 

Deronda,  unquestionably,  is  his 
creator's  ideal  of  manhood ;  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  he  is  George 
Eliot  in  male  attire,  playing  the  part 
of  deputy-Providence  to  a  distressed 
member  of  her  sex.  More  imagina- 
tion has  gone  to  his  making  than  that 
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of  any  other  single  character  among 
the  author's  creations,  and  the  result 
is  that  as  a  flesh-and-blood  entity  he 
is  more  than  incredible ;  he  is  ima- 
ginary. Deronda,  we  are  told,  was  at 
Cambridge  in  the  'sixties,  and  one 
cannot  but  be  curious  as  to  his  career 
there.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  so 
superlative  a  person  left  that  centre  of 
hard-headedness  without  having  some 
of  the  nonsense  knocked  out  of  him. 
It  is  significant  that  he  is  never 
seen  in  contact  with  men  of  his 
own  age  and  standing.  Hans  Mey- 
rick  is  no  exception,  for  Hans  is 
obviously  created  to  heighten  his 
friend's  impeccability.  But  eren 
Hans  is  occasionally  driven  to  let  fly 
a  sarcasm  or  two — with  no  other 
result,  however,  than  to  cause  the 
object  of  them  to  wrap  himself  up  with 
an  offended  air  in  the  toga  of  his 
dignity.  One  rather  likes  Hans. 
Doubtless,  Deronda  is  meant  to  per- 
sonify the  ennobling  power  of  ideas  : 
his  mouth  drops  aphorisms  as  that  of 
the  Princess  in  the  fairy-tale  dropped 
pearls  ;  but  it  is  a  considerable  deduc- 
tion to  one's  respect  for  ideas  in 
general  to  have  them  embodied  in  so 
incredible  a  personality ;  and  one  is 
not  surprised,  and  perhaps  rather 
pleased,  to  find  that,  in  the  result, 
Deronda's  ideas  crystallise  into  the 
pursuit  of  a  chimera.  The  real  centre 
of  interest  in  DANIEL  DERONDA  is 
Gwendolen  Harleth,  and  the  book 
might  more  appropriately  have  been 
called  after  her.  Beyond  question 
she  is  the  most  complex  character 
in  George  Eliot's  gallery.  Yet  she 
is  drawn  with  such  subtle  power 
of  characterisation,  such  wealth  of 
psychological  detail,  that  she  is  con- 
vincing to  the  most  unsympathetic 
reader.  Only  one  feature  of  her  is 
open  to  criticism,  but  it  involves  her 
whole  conception ;  the  mere  male  can- 
not understand  how  she  came  to  make 
a  confessor  of  Deronda.  The  one 


redeeming  feature  of  that  relationship 
is  that  it  avails  to  place  that  impec- 
cable young  gentleman  once  or  twice 
in  an  equivocal  position,  one  hopes 
to  the  ruffling  of  his  overpowering 
self-sufficiency.  The  real  objection  to 
DANIEL  DERONDA  (though  it  sounds 
uncritical  to  say  so)  is  that  it  leaves  a 
nasty  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  whole 
relation  of  Grandcourt  to  Gwendolen 
is  that  of  a  boa-constrictor  to  a  bird 
of  Paradise  ;  and  there  is  too  frank 
an  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the 
characters,  including  Daniel  himself, 
in  the  seamy  side  of  life  in  high 
places,  which  is  hardly  compensated 
for  by  the  too  poignant  remorse  of 
Gwendolen  at  the  results  of  her  own 
acquiescence.  In  respect  of  its  frank 
treatment  of  irregular  relations,  and 
of  its  making  these  the  pivot  of  a 
story,  DANIEL  DERONDA  may  be 
regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  the 
problem -novel. 

There  remain  for  consideration 
SCENES  FROM  CLERICAL  LIFE,  ADAM 
BEDE,  THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS,  and 
SILAS  MARNER — her  earliest  (in  the 
order  named)  and,  inferentially,  least 
mature  work,  yet  work  on  which,  to  a 
disinterested  judgment,  her  fame  will 
ultimately  depend.  Putting  aside  the 
SCENES  FROM  CLERICAL  LIFE  which, 
unique  in  themselves,  must  for  the 
present  purpose  be  regarded  as  swal- 
low flights  and  not  truly  indicative  of 
the  author's  real  strength  of  pinion, 
the  area  of  choice  is  restricted  to  the 
remaining  three.  Between  these  and 
the  SCENES  and  the  later  novels  there 
is  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  The 
former  are  inspired  by  old  memories, 
are  written,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
eye  on  the  object,  and  the  char- 
acterisation is  intuitive ;  the  latter, 
speaking  broadly,  are  inspired  by 
didacticism,  the  details  are  premedi- 
tated, and  the  characters  evolved  by  a 
mental  process.  Further,  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  accentuated,  perhaps 
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more  sharply,  by  the  element  of  humour, 
and  in  a  minor  degree  by  style,  which, 
simple  and  direct  in  the  earlier,  grows 
more  and  more  complex,  laboured, 
and  metaphorical  in  the  later  novels. 
George  Eliot's  humour  has  this  pecu- 
liarity; it  is  altogether  impersonal. 
It  needs  to  be  embodied  in  a  fictitious 
character  before  it  becomes  vital.  It 
was,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  all  coined 
in  her  own  mint,  from  her  own  ore, 
but  the  image  and  circumscription  are 
another's.  Speaking  in  her  own 
person  she  never  attains  beyond  a 
laboured  facetiousness  ;  and  the  afore- 
said critic  has  left  it  on  record  that 
during  the  whole  course  of  his 
lengthened  acquaintance  he  never 
heard  her  make  a  humorous  remark, 
and  that  this  was  the  experience  of 
others.  The  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  her  letters,  where  no  single  flash 
of  humour  lights  up  the  circumam- 
bient gloom. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  literary 
plebiscite  would  undoubtedly  have 
resulted  in  awarding  the  premier 
place  among  George  Eliot's  novels  to 
SILAS  MARNER.  One  cannot  safely 
say  that  such  a  vote  would  be  ratified 
to-day.  For  one  thing,  Mr.  Stephen, 
while  recognising  its  general  claim 
as  a  work  of  art,  objects  that  Provi- 
dence is  made  to  interfere  somewhat 
too  capriciously.  Keeping  in  mind 
Mr.  Stephen's  natural  antipathy,  one 
is  bound  to  admit  that  he  proves  his 
case.  Of  course,  one  cannot  make 
an  arbitrary  distinction  in  what  is 
after  all  a  matter  of  taste ;  but 
it  is  to  be  said  that  providential 
intervention,  as  the  deus  ex  machina 
of  the  modern  novelist,  has  gone  out 
of  fashion ;  he  is  now  limited  to 
natural  causes.  This  apart,  SILAS 
MARNER  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
partiality  be  placed  on  the  level  of 
its  predecessors  for  power  of  char- 
acterisation and  breadth  of  treatment. 
It  contains,  indeed,  one  chapter  which 
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will  float  it  into  immortality ;  the 
inimitable  account  of  the  company  at 
the  Rainbow, — a  miracle  of  divina- 
tion, and,  speaking  advisedly,  not 
equalled  in  its  own  line  by  anything 
outside  Shakespeare  or  Scott.  Thus, 
by  a  process  of  exhaustion  we  are  left 
with  ADAM  BEDE  and  THE  MILL  ON  THE 
FLOSS.  One  cannot  be  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  with  the  generality  of  readers 
these  are  the  two  books  instinctively 
associated  with  the  name  of  George 
Eliot.  Mr.  Stephen  awards  the  palm 
to  THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS,  the  first 
part  of  which  he  considers  the  high- 
water  mark  of  George  Eliot's  power. 
No  doubt  the  concentrated  power 
there  shown  in  unfolding  the  char- 
acter of  the  heroine,  and  in  depicting 
the  influences  that  determine  and 
modify  it,  is  unmatched  for  felicity 
anywhere  else  in  George  Eliot's  work. 
The  book  is  marred  by  the  Guest 
episode,  but  the  picture  of  life  at 
St.  Oggs,  with  the  whole  Dodson 
circle, — the  Gleggs,  the  Pullets,  the 
Tullivers  — -  makes  amends  for  all 
short-comings.  From  the  point  of 
view,  however,  of  pure  enjoyment, 
the  book  has  not  the  charm  of  ADAM 
BEDE.  Maggie,  indeed,  is  the  most 
attractive  of  George  Eliot's  heroines, 
though  that  is  qualified  praise,  and 
far  below  her  deserts;  but  the 
spectacle  of  this  fascinating  child  of 
nature  beating  her  wings  in  vain 
against  the  bars  of  circumstance  has 
its  painful  side, — such  is  George 
Eliot's  power  of  presentment.  One 
becomes  conscious,  too,  of  moving  in 
a  painfully  restricted  atmosphere ;  it 
was  a  terribly  narrow  world  that  of 
St.  Oggs  at  that  period — one  of  those 
particular  times  in  English  history 
when  "  a  great  many  stupid  people 
had  a  great  deal  of  stupid  money." 
Of  course,  all  this  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  story,  as  much  as  Tom  Tulliver 
himself,  who  is  so  entirely  uninterest- 
ing from  any  point  of  view  but  that 
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of  being  the  anti-type  of  his  sister  ; 
his  rigid  rectitude,  his  moral  cock- 
sureness,  his  unsympathetic  straitness 
of  mind,  serve  to  throw  into  relief 
their  opposites  in  the  impulsive  and 
wayward  Maggie.  Similarly  Philip 
Wakem,  a  far  more  attractive  per- 
sonage, is  interesting  mainly  as  a 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  heroine, 
rather  than  in  himself.  But,  with 
all  deductions,  THE  MILL  ON  THE 
FLOSS  is  a  wonderful  book. 

ADAM  BEDE  has  the  advantage,  in 
point  of  favour,  of  a  wider  horizon,  a 
more  bracing  atmosphere,  greater 
variety  of  character,  and  a  simpler 
theme.  There  is  about  it  an  out-of- 
doors  freshness  that  is  pleasant  and 
stimulating.  Above  all,  it  contains 
Mrs.  Poyser.  Perhaps  this  one  fact 
is  sufficient  to  determine  the  choice 
of  the  majority  of  readers  in  its 
favour.  It  is  not  without  its  defects. 
Hetty  Sorrel  is  too  obviously  decked 
out  for  sacrifice  by  the  author;  the 
story  of  her  wanderings  might  have 
been  judiciously  curtailed,  and  her 
reprieve  at  the  last  moment  was 
surely  a  mistake  in  art.  Further, 
though  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
sexual  attraction  is  dismally  obscure, 
one  feels  that  Adam  Bede  should  not 
have  married  Dinah  Morris.  But 
these  are  trifling  blemishes  in  a  novel 
which  the  reader  always  returns  to 
with  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  which  has 
long  occupied  a  peculiar  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  majority  of  George 
Eliot's  admirers,  and  which,  placed 


along  side  THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS, 
offers  to  a  catholic  taste  an  embarrass- 
ment of  choice  that  is  difficult,  if 
possible,  to  resolve. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  these 
desultory  remarks  to  a  close. 
Whether  as  a  novelist  who  has 
re-created  for  later  generations  the 
rural  England  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  when  fine  old  Leisure  had  time 
to  sun  himself  and  admire  the  peaches 
on  his  garden-wall,  who,  in  other 
words,  has  restored  the  form  and 
pressure  of  a  time  long  past,  or  as  a 
moralist  with  a  wide  out-look  on  life, 
and  impressed  by  its  seriousness,  who 
has  conveyed  her  thoughts  through 
the  medium  of  fiction,  George  Eliot 
is  secure  of  her  own  peculiar  niche  in 
the  temple  of  English  classics. 

Didacticism  is  out  of  favour  at  the 
moment,  but  no  vagaries  in  literary 
taste  can  permanently  depreciate 
the  value  of  George  Eliot's  contribu- 
tions to  the  moral  currency.  Three 
fundamental  truths  are  insisted  upon, 
more  or  less  explicitly,  throughout  all 
her  works, — the  tremendous  obliga- 
tion of  duty,  the  irrevocableness  of 
wrong-doing,  the  incalculable  con- 
sequences that  flow  from  all  human 
action.  These  were  the  cardinal 
points  of  her  creed ;  these  inspired 
her  message  to  her  generation.  It 
would  have  been  her  highest  reward 
to  know  that  it  was  not  delivered  in 


vain. 
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PARLIAMENTARY    QUOTATIONS. 


THE  House  of  Commons  has  many 
a  rigid  rule  for  the  methodical  regula- 
tion of  its  proceedings.  The  most 
trivial  breach  of  these  ordinances,  any 
little  incident,  or  even  casual  remark, 
which  tends  to  distract  the  attention 
of  Members  from  the  subject  under 
consideration,  is  met  with  a  reprov- 
ing cry  of  "  order,  order,"  from  the 
Speaker.  It  is,  therefore,  surprising 
to  find  that  on  one  occasion  the  House 
interrupted  its  proceedings,  and  laid 
aside  for  a  while  its  habitual  sense 
of  order,  decorousness,  and  solemnity, 
to  settle  a  dispute  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
position as  to  the  correctness  of  a 
Latin  quotation.  What  is  still  more 
amazing  is  that  the  wager  of  a  guinea 
was  staked  on  the  issue  by  these 
eminent  statesmen,  and  that  when 
the  question  was  decided  one  of  these 
gold  coins  (issued  for  the  last  time 
in  1813)  was  tossed  to  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  by  the  Prime  Minister 
across  the  floor  of  the  House,  without 
a  hair  even  in  the  wig  of  the  Speaker 
being  ruffled.  Nevertheless,  these 
strange  things  did  happen  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  it  is  over 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.  We  recently 
held  in  our  hand,  in  the  Medal  Room 
of  the  British  Museum,  the  identical 
guinea  which  Pulteney,  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  won  of  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole,  Prime  Minister,  in  1741,  for  an 
incorrect  quotation  from  Horace.  Pul- 
teney's  Guinea,  as  this  coin  is  called, 
shows  on  the  obverse  a  bust  of  George 
the  Second,  with  laurel  in  his  hair, 
and  on  the  reverse  there  is  a  shield 
in  which  not  only  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 


Electorate  of  Hanover  are  quartered, 
but  also  the  lilies  of  France.  On  its 
being  deposited  in  the  British  Museum 
it  was  accompanied  by  the  following 
account  of  the  wager,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Pulteney  : 

This  guinea  I  desire  may  be  kept  as  an 
heir-loom.  It  was  won  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
asserting  the  verse  in  Horace  to  be  nulU 
pallescere  culpce,  whereas  I  laid  the 
wager  of  a  guinea  that  it  was  nulld 
pallescere  culpd.  He  sent  for  the  book, 
and  being  convinced  that  he  had  lost, 
gave  me  this  guinea.  I  told  him  I  could 
take  the  money  without  any  blush  on 
my  side,  but  I  believed  it  was  the  only 
money  he  ever  gave  in  the  House  where 
the  giver  and  receiver  ought  not  equally 
to  blush.  This  guinea,  I  hope,  will  prove 
to  my  posterity  the  use  of  knowing  Latin, 
and  encourage  them  in  their  learning. 

It  was  on  February  llth,  1741, 
that  this  curious  incident  occurred  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Sandys  on 
that  day  gave  notice  that  on  the 
ensuing  Friday,  February  13th,  he 
would  move  an  address  to  the  King 
to  dismiss  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from 
his  councils  and  presence  for  ever. 
The  Prime  Minister  at  once  declared 
he  would  be  present  to  meet  the 
motion,  as  he  was  not  aware  that  he 
had  committed  any  crime  deserving 
of  censure.  Walpole  was  not  a 
classical  scholar,  and,  indeed,  he  never 
concealed  his  contempt  for  learning  ; 
but,  no  doubt,  he  felt,  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  he  must  follow  the  prevail- 
ing fashion  of  classical  quotation, 
especially  when  questions  of  personal 
honour  were  being  discussed,  and  so, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  breast  he  said 
with  some  emotion, 
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Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulli  pallescere  culpas, 

meaning  that  he  was  conscious  in 
himself  of  no  guilt,  and  need  turn 
pale  at  the  memory  of  no  crime. 
"  I  am  certain,"  said  Pulteney,  "  that 
the  Right  Hon.  gentleman's  defence 
will  prove  as  weak  as  his  quotation 
is  inaccurate,  for  what  Horace  wrote 
was  nulld  pallescere  culpd."  Walpole 
defended  his  quotation,  and  agreed  to 
Pulteney's  wager  of  a  guinea  that  his 
rendering  of  the  passage  was  correct, 
the  Speaker  seeing  nothing  unseemly 
in  the  proceedings.  The  decision  of 
the  dispute  was  left  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  Nicholas  Hardinge,  a  dis- 
tinguished classical  scholar,  who  de- 
cided that  Walpole  was  wrong,  and 
produced  a  Horace  to  prove  it.  The 
Prime  Minister  tossed  the  guinea 
across  the  floor  to  Pulteney  who 
caught  ib,  and  holding  it  up  to  the 
house  exclaimed  (with  a  hint  at  the 
corrupt  and  profligate  expenditure 
ascribed  to  Walpole)  :  "  It  is  the 
only  honest  money  that  has  come  from 
the  Treasury  for  many  years  !  " 

"  Don't  quote  Latin  ;  say  what  you 
have  to  say,  and  then  sit  down." 
This  was  the  advice  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  gave  to  a  new  Member 
who  asked  him  how  to  get  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Perhaps  the 
first  part  of  the  injunction  is  now 
obsolete,  for  classical  quotation  has 
for  many  years  fallen  into  disuse  in 
Parliament.  Its  decline  began  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
and  we  doubt  that  if  even  Pulteney's 
Guinea  were  placed  in  a  case  con- 
spicuously on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  evidence  of  the  value 
of  knowing  Latin  and  quoting  it 
correctly,  it  would  tend  to  its  revival. 
Knowledge  of  the  Classics  is  not  as 
common  among  our  representatives  as 
it  was  in  the^times  of  Walpole  and 
Pulteney,  Fox  and  Pitt,  or  even  of 
Peel  and  RusselL;  and  the  cultured 
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scholars  in  the  House  are,  perhaps, 
restrained  from  giving  point  to  an 
argument  with  a  quotation  from 
Horace  or  Virgil  by  the  feeling  that 
classical  quotation  would  be  regarded 
in  these  days  as  rather  pedantic,  and 
above  all  that  its  force  and  applica- 
bility would  be  lost  on  most  of  those 
who  heard  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  quotations  so 
common  in  the  House  years  ago  were 
not  always  noted  for  their  point. 
Lord  Iddesleigh  relates  in  his  diary 
that  Disraeli  and  he  once  lamented 
the  decline  of  classical  quotation  in 
Parliament.  Disraeli  stated  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  Latin  pas- 
sages in  his  speeches;  but  Speaker 
Denison  advised  him  to  give  it  up. 
"Why?"  asked  Disraeli.  "Do  you 
think  Members  don't  like  it?"  "  Oh 
no,  the  House  rather  likes  it,"  replied 
the  Speaker,  "  but  you  are  making 
John  Russell  restless,  and  I  am  afraid 
of  his  taking  to  it  too.  He  gave  us 
six  or  seven  lines  of  Virgil  the  other 
night,  which  had  not  the  smallest 
connection  with  his  speech  or  with 
the  subject." 

There  was  once  a  Parliament  known 
as  the  Unlearned  Parliament.  It 
assembled  as  far  back  as  1404  ;  and 
is  described  in  text-books  on  the 
Constitution  as  Parliamentum  In- 
doctum.  It  was  regarded  as  un- 
learned not  because  its  members 
never  quoted  from  the  Classics,  but 
because  no  lawyer  sat  in  it.  In  our 
times  lawyers  are  numerous  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  them  is 
due  the  little  Latin  that  is  now 
heard  in  that  assembly.  They  do 
not  treat  the  House  to  the  ponder- 
ous classic  lore  with  which  statesmen 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  loaded  their  speeches,  but 
they  keep  in  constant  circulation 
such  illuminating  phrases  as  de  facto, 
in  extenso,  inter  alia,  nolens  volens, 
pari  passu,  and  brutum  fulmen.  The 
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average  Member,  however,  when  he 
quotes  at  all,  quotes  from  English  litera- 
ture, and,  as  at  all  times  in  its  history, 
the  House  of  Commons  thoroughly 
enjoys  a  happy  and  witty  quotation 
in  a  language  it  understands. 

In  debate  there  is  hardly  anything 
more  rhetorically  effective  than  turn- 
ing what  appears  to  be  an  apt  quota- 
tion in  the  mouth  of  the  person 
using  it  to  the  discomfiture  of  his 
argument.  On  March  22nd,  1770, 
George  Grenville,  as  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion to  alter  the  procedure  in  the 
trying  of  election  petitions,  which  was 
opposed  by  Lord  North's  Government. 
De  Grey,  the  Attorney-General,  con- 
cluded his  speech  against  what  he 
called  "  the  dangerous  innovation " 
proposed  in  the  motion  by  quoting 
the  line  from  Hamlet's  soliloquy  that 
it  was  better  to 

Bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  to  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not 
of. 

Wedderburn  (subsequently  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Loughborough)  rose  instantly, 
and  made  a  happy  reply  to  the  quota- 
tion by  continuing  Hamlet's  reflec- 
tions : 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of 

us  all ; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 

thought, 
And   enterprises    of    great    pith    and 

moment 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn 

awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

Edmund  Burke,  after  his  quarrel 
with  his  Whig  colleagues  over  the 
French  Revolution,  crossed  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
though  he  held  no  office,  took  his 
seat  on  the  Treasury  Bench  with 
William  Pitt,  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  the  other  members  of  the 
Government.  During  a  debate  on 


the  Volunteer  Corps  Bill,  April  1st, 
1794,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan 
spoke,  and  the  conflict  of  opinion 
which  separated  Burke  from  his  old 
companions-in-arms,  broke  out  afresh. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Philip 
Francis  complained  of  the  practice 
of  three  or  four  Members,  by  long 
speeches,  occupying  most  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  Burke  main- 
tained that  this  charge  was  directed 
mainly  against  Sheridan,  and  he 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  the  lines  of  an 
American  writer  : 

Solid  men  of  Boston  make  no  long 

potations, 
Solid  men  of  Boston  make  no  long 

orations, 

Bow,  wow,  wow  1 

But  if  Sheridan  got  drunk  occa- 
sionally, and  made  long  speeches,  he 
prided  himself  on  his  consistency  as 
a  politician ;  and  what  was  Burke  but 
a  political  weathercock  1  "  Let  me 
remind  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman," 
said  he,  "  that  an  injunction  against 
long  potations  and  long  speeches  is 
not  the  only  moral  precept  to  be 
found  in  the  writer  he  recommends. 
I  desire  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
Right  Hon.  gentleman  this  passage : 

'  He  went  to  Daddy  Jenkin  by  Trimmer 

Hall  attended, 

In  such  good  company,  good  lack  !  how 
his  morals  must  have  mended. 
Bow,  wow,  wow ! ' ' 

Burke  could  not  conceal  his  morti- 
fication at  this  effective  turning  of 
the  weapon  of  quotation  against  him- 
self, and  he  rose  again,  when  Sheridan 
had  concluded,  to  try  to  pour  balm 
into  his  wound.  "  Without  subject- 
ing myself  to  the  imputation  of 
vanity,"  said  he,  "I  hope  I  may  so 
far  rely  upon  my  moral  character  as 
to  suppose  that  it  can  receive  neither 
diminution  nor  addition  from  any 
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testimony  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
may  bear  to  it." 

Another  happy  example  of  depriv- 
ing a  quotation  of  its  aptness  by 
completing  it,  occurred  during  a 
debate  on  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, in  days  before  the  Reform 
Act.  George  Canning  urged  that 
the  system  of  nomination  boroughs 
formed  part  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion and  had  "  Grown  with  its  growth 
and  strengthened  with  its  strength  " ; 
quoting  from  Pope's  ESSAY  ON  MAN. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  insisting  that 
the  nomination  boroughs  were  "rotten 
boroughs,"  pointed  out  that  the  Right 
Hon.  gentleman  had  forgotten  to 
quote  the  first  line  of  the  couplet : 

The  young  disease,  which  must  subdue 

at  length, 
Grows  with  our  growth  and  strengthens 

with  our  strength. 

Canning  highly  appreciated  the  retort, 
and  admitted  it  was  a  happy  and  just 
one.  Perhaps  if  the  quotation  had 
had  a  personal  sting  Canning  would 
not  have  acknowledged  its  aptness  so 
readily. 

Richard  Cobden  thus  exultingly 
wrote  to  his  wife  referring  to  a 
quotation  he  used  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  June  5th,  1855. 
"  The  roar  of  laughter  against  Moles- 
worth  at  my  '  black  and  curly  ' 
allusion  disconcerted  him  sadly.  I 
met  him  in  the  cloak-room  on  leav- 
ing the  House.  We  exchanged  a 
bantering  word  or  two,  '  How  are 
you  ? '  said  he  with  a  grim  effort  at 
the  facetious.  '  How  are  you  ? '  was 
my  reply."  The  debate  was  on  a 
motion  against  the  continuance  of  the 
Crimean  War,  which  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  as  a  member  of  Palmer- 
ston's  Government,  opposed ;  and 
Cobden,  in  reply  taunted  the  Right 
Hon.  gentleman  with  having  changed 
his  views  since  his  accession  to  office. 
He  said : 


Does  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman  re- 
member a  jeu  d' 'esprit  of  the  poet  Moore 
when  dealing  in  1833  with  the  Whig 
occupants  of  the  Treasury  benches, 
shortly  after  they  had  emerged  from  a 
long  penance  in  the  dreary  wilderness 
of  the  Opposition  and  when  the  Whigs 
showed  themselves  to  be  Tories  when  in 
office  ?  I  think  he  and  I  have  laughed 
over  the  jeu  d'esprit  when  we  have 
been  talking  over  the  sudden  conver- 
sions of  Eight  Hon.  gentlemen.  The 
poet  illustrated  the  matter  by  a  story  of 
an  Irishman  who  went  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  before  landing  heard  some 
of  the  blacks  speaking  tolerably  bad 
English,  whereupon  mistaking  them  for 
his  own  countrymen  he  exclaimed, 
"  What  1  black  and  curly  already  !  " 
(Laughter.)  Now,  we  have  all  seen 
metamorphoses  upon  those  benches, 
how  colours  have  changed  and  features 
become  deformed  when  men  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  Treasury  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  I  must  say  that,  never  to 
my  knowledge,  have  I  seen  a  change  in 
which  there  has  been  so  deep  a  black  and 
so  stiff  a  curl.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 


The  squib  to  which  Cobden  re- 
ferred is  Moore's  PADDY'S  META- 
MORPHOSIS, "  wrung  from  me,"  the 
author  said,  "  by  the  Irish  Coercion 
Act  of  my  friends  the  Whigs "  in 
1833.  Paddy,  as  the  ship  approached 
the  West  India  islands,  was  thinking 
with  joy  of  his  approaching  meeting 
with  friends  who  had  emigrated  but 
two  years  before : 


And    hark !    from   the   shore  a 

welcome  there  came, — 
"  Arrah,  Paddy  from  Cork,  is  it  you, 

me  sweet  boy  ?  " 
While  Paddy  stood  astounded,  to  hear 

his  own  name 

Thus    hail'd    by  black  devils,   who 
caper 'd  for  joy  1 

Can  it  possibly  be  ?     Half  amazement, 

half  doubt, 
Pat  listens  again,  rubs  his  eyes  and 

looks  steady ; 
Then  heaves  a  deep  sigh,  and  in  horror 

yells  out, 
"  Good  Lord ! — only  think — black  and 

curly  already  1 " 
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Macaulay,  despite  his  vast  know- 
ledge of  literature  and  his  stupendous 
memory,  rarely  backed  his  opinions 
with  quotations.  We  can  find  only 
two  citations  from  English  poets  in  his 
Parliamentary  speeches.  Speaking  in 
opposition  to  a  Tory  motion  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Melbourne 
Ministry,  January  29th,  1840,  he 
said  : 

A  great  Tory  poet,  whose  eminent  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  monarchy  had  been 
ill-requited  by  an  ungrateful  Court, 
boasted  that 

"  Loyalty  is  still  the  same 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game  ; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shined  upon." 

Toryism  has  now  changed  its  character. 
We  have  lived  to  see  a  monster  of  a 
faction  made  up  of  the  worst  parts  of 
the  Cavalier  and  the  worst  parts  of  the 
Roundhead.  We  have  lived  to  see  a 
race  of  disloyal  Tories.  We  have  lived 
to  see  Tories  giving  themselves  the  airs 
of  those  insolent  pikemen  who  puffed 
out  their  tobacco  smoke  in  the  face  of 
Charles  the  First.  We  have  lived  to  see 
Tories  who,  because  they  are  not  allowed 
to  grind  the  people  after  the  fashion 
of  Strafford,  turn  round  and  revile  the 
Sovereign  hi  the  style  of  Hugh  Peters. 

This  passage,  with  its  wealth  of 
historical  allusion,  is  characteristic  of 
Macaulay's  style  of  oratory.  Our 
second  extract  is  of  a  similar  nature. 
On  March  9th,  1843,  a  motion  was 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
censuring  Lord  Ellenborough,  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  for  having 
taken  away  the  gates  from  a  Maho- 
medan  mosque  and  presented  them 
to  the  Hindoo  temple  of  Somnauth. 
Macaulay  supported  the  motion,  and 
referring  to  the  proclamation  couched 
in  ornate  Oriental  phraseology,  issued 
by  Lord  Ellenborough,  on  the  occa- 
sion, said  : 

It  is  neither  English  or  Indian.  It  is 
not  original,  however ;  and  I  will  tell 
the  House  where  the  Governor-General 


found  his  models.  He  has  apparently 
been  studying  the  rants  of  the  French 
Jacobins  during  the  period  of  their 
ascendancy,  the  Carmagnoles  of  the 
Convention,  the  proclamations  issued  by 
the  Directory  and  its  Pro -Consuls  ;  and 
he  has  been  seized  with  a  desire  to 
imitate  these  compositions.  The  pattern 
which  he  seems  to  have  especially  pro- 
posed to  himself  is  the  rodomontade  in 
which  it  was  announced  that  the  modern 
Gauls  were  marching  to  Rome  in  order 
to  avenge  the  fate  of  Dumnorix  and 
Vercmgetorex.  Everybody  remembers 
those  lines  in  which  revolutionary  justice 
is  described  by  Mr.  Canning  : 

"  Not  she  in  British  courts  who  takes 

her  stand, 
The  dawdling  balance  dangling  in  her 

hand; 
But  firm,  erect,  with   keen   reverted 

glance, 
The    avenging    angel    of    regenerate 

France, 
Who  visits  ancient    skis   on    modern 

tunes, 
And  punishes    the    Pope  for  Csesar's 

crimes." 

In  the  same  spirit  and  in  the  same 
style  our  Governor-General  has  pro- 
claimed his  intention  to  retaliate  on  the 
Mussulmans  beyond  the  mountains  the 
insults  which  then*  ancestors,  eight  hun- 
dred years  ago,  offered  to  the  idolatry  of 
the  Hindoos. 


Several  fine  and  oppropriate  quota- 
tions from  the  English  poets  stand  to 
the  credit  of  Gladstone.  Nothing 
could  be  happier  than  his  quotation 
from  Scott  on  seconding  the  motion 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  occasion  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  death  in  1850  : 


I  will  only,  Sir,  quote  those  most 
touching  and  feeling  lines  which  were 
applied  by  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of 
this  country  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
great  indeed,  but  yet  not  greater  than 
Sir  Robert  Peel : 

"  Now  is  the  stately  column  broke, 
The     beacon    light    is    quenched    in 

smoke ; 

The  trumpet's  silver  voice  is  still ; 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill." 
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Introducing  the  Budget  of  1854, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Ministry,  he  said, 
referring  to  the  vote  of  the  House 
to  increase  the  army  by  forty  thousand 
men  in  view  of  the  campaign  in  the 
Crimea : 

This  looks  like  an  intention  to  carry  on 
your  war  with  vigour  ;  and  the  wish  and 
the  hope  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
is  that  that  may  be  truly  said  of  the 
people  of  England  with  regard  to  this 
war,  which  was,  I  am  afraid,  not  so  truly 
said  of  Charles  the  Second  by  a  courtly 
but  great  poet,  Dryden  : 

"  He,  without  fear,  a  dangerous  war 

pursues, 

Which,  without  rashness,  he  began 
before." 

That,  we  trust,  will  be  the  motto  of  the 
people  of  England ;  and  you  have  this 
advantage  that  the  sentiment  of  Europe, 
and  we  trust  the  might  of  Europe,  is 
with  you. 


When  Gladstone 
30th,    1868,     the 
which  the  Bill    for 
ment  of  the  Irish 
sequently  based,  his 
perhaps,  two  of  the 
effective  quotations 
House  of  Commons. 


moved,  on  March 
resolutions    upon 
the  Disestablish- 
Church   was  sub- 
speech  contained, 
most  pointed  and 
ever  heard  in  the 
He  said  : 


There  is  something  in  the  idea  of  a 
National  Establishment  of  religion,  of  a 
solemn  appropriation  of  a  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, for  conferring  upon  all  who 
are  ready  to  receive  it  what  we  know  to 
be  an  inestimable  benefit ;  of  saving  that 
portion  of  the  inheritance  from  private 
selfishness,  in  order  to  extract  from  it,  if 
we  can,  pure  and  unmixed  advantages  of 
the  highest  order  for  the  population  at 
large, — there  is  something  in  this  so 
attractive,  that  it  is  an  image  that  must 
always  command  the  homage  of  the 
many.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  kingly 
ghost  in  Hamlet,  of  which  one  of  the 
characters  of  Shakespeare  says  : 

"  We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence  ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable, 
And    our    vain     blows      malicious 
mockery." 


But,  Sir,  this  is  to  view  a  religious 
Establishment  upon  one  side  only,  upon 
what  I  may  call  the  ethereal  side.  It 
has  likewise  a  side  of  earth ;  and  here  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  some  lines 
written  by  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Dublin, — Dr.  Trench — at  a  time  when 
his  genius  was  devoted  to  the  Muses. 
He  said,  in  speaking  of  mankind  : 

"  We,  who  did  our  lineage  high 
Draw  from  beyond  the  starry  sky, 
Are  yet  upon  the  other  side 
To  earth  and  to  its  dust  allied." 

And  so  the  Church  Establishment, 
regarded  in  its  theory  and  in  its  aim, 
is  beautiful  and  attractive.  Yet  what  is 
it  but  an  appropriation  of  public  property, 
an  appropriation  of  the  fruits  of  labour 
and  of  skill  to  certain  purposes ;  and 
unless  those  purposes  be  fulfilled  that 
appropriation  cannot  be  justified.  There- 
fore, Sir,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  we  must 
set  aside  fears  which  thrust  themselves 
upon  the  imagination,  and  act  upon  the 
sober  dictates  of  our  judgment. 

The  late  Sir  William  Fraser  has 
recorded  that  Whiteside,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  once  said  to 
him,  when  discoursing  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  oratory  :  "  Whenever  you 
are  about  to  make  a  joke,  whenever 
you  are  about  to  quote  poetry,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  elsewhere, 
always  explain  your  joke  beforehand  ; 
always  paraphrase  your  poetry." 
Whiteside  then  gave  him,  as  an 
illustration,  an  extract  from  Grattan's 
speech  on  the  abolition  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  Grattan  compared  the 
Parliament  to  the  recently  dead  body 
of  a  beautiful  girl.  He  gave  a  de- 
scription of  the  life-like  look  which 
her  body  still  wore ;  of  the  difficulty 
of  believing  that  she  was  really  dead  ; 
and  then  burst  upon  his  audience 
with  the  exquisite  lines  from  ROMEO 
AND  JULIET  : 

O  my  love  !  my  wife  ! 

Death,  that  hath  suck'd  the  honey  of 

thy  breath, 
Hath  had    no  power    yet    upon    thy 

beauty : 
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Thou  art  not  conquer'd ;  beauty's  en- 
sign yet 

Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced 
there. 

Whiteside  himself,  when  Attorney- 
General  in  Ireland  in  1866,  made  a 
happy  Shakespearian  quotation  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  had  been 
an  affray  between  peasants  and  police 
at  Six-mile-Bridge  in  Clare,  and 
several  people  were  shot.  At  the 
inquest  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder  against  the  police.  The 
matter  was  discussed  in  the  House, 
and  Whiteside  in  defending  the  police 
quoted  with  great  effect  from  HAMLET 
in  reference  to  the  verdict.  "  I  am 
asked"  said  he,  "is  this  law  1  I  reply, 
'  Aye  !  Marry  is't ;  Crowner's  quest 
law  ! ' " 

John  Bright  once  said  that  the 
main  sources  of  inspiration  for  his 
oratory  were  the  Bible  and  the  English 
poets.  He  probably  had  in  mind  his 
language, — his  words  and  phrases — 
for  there  is  a  most  unexpected  absence 
of  quotation  from  his  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  once  quoted 
in  a  spirit  of  banter  and  ridicule  the 
well-known  couplet, — 

Let  wealth  and  commerce,  laws   and 

learning  die, 
But  leave  us  still  our  old  nobility — 

which  appeared  in  the  boyish  volume 
of  poems,  ENGLAND'S  TRUST,  published 
by  Lord  John  Manners  when  he  was 
a  member  of  the  group  of  young 
politicians  in  the  House  of  Commons 
known  as  the  Young  England  Party, 
of  whom  Disraeli  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous. Lord  John  retorted :  "I 
would  sooner  be  the  foolish  young 
man  who  wrote  those  lines  than  the 
malignant  old  man  who  quoted  them." 
"The  Liberal  Party  take  their 
stand  upon  the  Constitution,"  said 
Bright  in  the  course  of  a  fine  speech 


in  defence  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1866,  introduced  by  Gladstone  on 
behalf  of  the  Russell  Administration. 
Robert  Lowe  who,  with  other  seceding 
Liberals,  opposed  the  measure,  replied 
that  Bright's  spectacle  of  the  Liberal 
Party  standing  upon  the  Constitution 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  American 
squib  : 

Here  we  stand  upon  the  Constitution, 

by  thunder, 
It's  a  fact  of  which  there  are  bushels 

of  proofs ; 
For  how  could  we  trample  upon  it,  I 

wonder, 

If  it  wasn't  continually  under  our 
hoofs  ? 

The  conclusion  of  Lowe's  speech,  which 
he  emphasised  with  another  quotation, 
is  characteristic  of  his  oratory,  once 
described  by  Disraeli  as  "hailing  with 
horrid  melody  the  moon."  "If  the 
Constitution  is  to  perish,"  he  cried, 
"  as  all  human  things  must  perish, 
give  it,  at  any  rate,  time  to  gather 
its  robe  about  it,  and  to  fall  with 
decency  and  deliberation. 

'  To-morrow  1     0  that's  sudden  !    Spare 

it  I     Spare  it ! 
It  ought  not  so  to  die  1  '  " 

In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading 
of  Gladstone's  Irish  University  Bill 
in  1873,  Edward  Horsman  created 
some  surprise  by  delivering  an  able 
and  bitter  attack  on  the  measure 
which  he  had  first  welcomed  as  a 
settlement  of  the  question.  Horsman 
and  Lowe  were  two  of  the  revolted 
Liberals,  forming,  as  Bright  put  it, 
the  Cave  of  Adullam,  who  opposed 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1866,  and  led  to 
its  defeat  and  the  resignation  of  the 
Government ;  but  Lowe  was  now 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Glad- 
stone's Administration,  and  to  him 
fell  the  task  of  replying  to  Horsman. 
He  evoked  much  laughter  by  the 
following  passage  in  his  speech,  in 
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which  he  insinuated  that  Horsman's 
disappointment  in  not  being  invited 
to  join  the  Government  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  unexpected 
onslaught  on  the  Bill : 

There  are  Abdiels  who  will  not  leave 
their  friend.  There  is  one  member  of 
the  House  whose  sympathy  with  us  I 
feel  unequal  to  express ;  and  would, 
therefore,  for  that  purpose  take  the 
liberty  of  resorting  to  a  Bard  of  Erin : 

"  Come,  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  own 

stricken  deer, 
Though  the  herd  have  fled  from  thee 

thy  home  is  still  here  : 
Here  still  is  the  smile  that  no  cloud 

can  o'ercast, 
And  a  hand  and  a  heart  all  thy  own 

to  the  last." 

Major  O'Gorman  who  was  a  pro- 
minent member  (in  more  ways  than 
one)  of  the  Irish  Party  some  years 
ago,  once  made  a  very  humorous 
and  telling  quotation  from  an  Irish 
song  by  Charles  Lever.  There  was 
a  debate  on  some  grievances  of  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  industrious  and 
moral  qualities  of  the  blacks  were  ex- 
tolled by  their  advocates.  "I  have 
listened,"  said  O'Gorman,  "  to  a  good 
deal  from  hon.  members  who,  I  think, 
can  never  have  seen  a  negro  in  their 
lives.  I  have  lived  among  them ;  I 
know  something  of  their  habits,  and 
every  negro  I  have  seen  might  say  in 
the  words  of  the  poet : 

'  I  never  was  given  to  work, 

It  wasn't  the  way  with  the  Bradys ; 
But  I'd  make  a  most  illigant  Turk 
For    I'm    fond    of    tobacco  —  and 
ladies ! '  " 

In  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
the  Session  of  1901,  Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles  caused  some  excitement  by 
two  quotations  which  were  regarded 
by  those  to  whom  they  did  not  apply 
as  the  happiest  and  most  apt  that  had 


been  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  years.  On  July  22nd,  lamenting 
the  want  of  spirit  in  the  Opposition, 
he  said : 

A  week  or  two  ago  he  had  hopes  of  an 
Opposition  being  formed  ;  but  since  he 
had  read  the  speech  of  the  possible  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  who  complained  with 
great  bitterness  of  having  been  left  to 
plough  his  furrow  alone,  his  hopes  had 
been  disappointed  (laughter),  and  he  was 
irresistibly  reminded  of  the  similar  case 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  had  said : 

"  I'm  out  of  humanity's  reach  ; 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone  ; 

Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own." 

(Loud  laughter.)  And  then,  as  if  turn- 
ing to  his  own  party,  Lord  Bosebery 
proceeded : 

"  The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain 

My  form  with  indifference  see  ; 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  men, 
Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me." 

(Reneived  langhter  and  cheers.)  Yes,  it 
was  shocking,  and  shocking  to  him 
(laughter) ;  and  indeed,  a  serious  matter 
to  the  House  also.  There  might  be  a  few 
amateur  critics  of  the  Government  on  the 
Government  side  of  the  House,  but  effec- 
tive criticism  of  the  Government  could 
come  only  from  a  united  Opposition. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  August  7th, 
just  before  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Bowles  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Ministerialists,  and  their 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
To  them  he  applied  the  following 
quotation  from  Bolingbroke's  Dis- 

SKRTATION    ON    PARTIES  : 

All  men  are  fallible ;  but  here  lies 
the  difference.  Some  men,  such  as  I 
have  just  mentioned,  crossed  by  diffi- 
culties, pressed  by  exigencies,  transported 
by  their  own  passions,  or  by  the  passions 
of  those  who  fight  under  their  banner, 
may  now  and  then  deviate  into  error, 
and  into  error  of  long  and  fatal  con- 
sequence. But  there  are  some  men,  such 
as  I  shall  not  mention  on  this  occasion 
(because  I  reserve  them  for  another  and 
a  better),  who  never  deviate  into  the 
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road  of  good  sense,  (Nationalist  cheers) 
["wait  for  the  end"  interjected  Mr. 
Bowles]  who,  crossed  by  no  difficulties, 
pressed  by  no  exigencies,  meeting  scarce 
opposition  enough  to  excite  their  industry 
(cheers),  and  guiding  a  tame,  well-tutored 
flock  (cheers  and  laughter)  that  follow 
their  bell-wether  obstinately,  but  never 
tread  on  his  heels  (laughter)  ;  there  are 
men,  I  say,  whose  special  privilege  it  is 
to  proceed  with  all  these  advantages, 
deliberately  and  superciliously  from 
blunder  to  blunder,  from  year  to  year, 
in  one  perpetual  maze  of  confused  inco- 
herent, inconsistent,  unmeaning  schemes 
of  business.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

The  day  of  happy  English  quota- 
tion, unlike  the  Latin,  will  never  be 


over  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But, 
as  in  the  Latin  quotation  has  degene- 
rated to  bona  fide,  cum  grano  salis, 
and  ad  valorem,  so  there  is  a  tendency 
in  English  to  be  content  with  such 
commonplaces  as  "  Where  ignorance 
is  bliss "  and  "  Distance  lends  en- 
chantment," etc.  A  habit  of  loose  and 
inaccurate  citation  is  also  noticeable. 
We  have  heard  "stone  walls  do  not 
a  prison  make  "  cited  as  "  an  ancient 
adage";  and  another  member  recently 
enriched  the  stock  of  happy  Parlia- 
mentary quotations  by  declaring — "As 
the  Scriptures  say  '  It  is  all  sound 
and  fury  signifying  nothing ' ! " 
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IT  is  well  to  expect  little  when 
you  engage  your  Highland  quarters 
on  the  strength  of  an  advertisement. 
On  arriving  at  Ardvoirlach  we  found 
that,  of  the  six  beds  that  had  ap- 
peared on  paper,  two  were  in  the 
kitchen  wall,  two  concealed  by  sliding 
doors  in  the  dining-room,  one  parti- 
tioned-off  in  the  passage,  and  the  last 
in  a  closet  stolen  from  the  byre. 

But  at  the  end  of  a  week  we  were 
as  comfortable  in  our  thatched  hovel 
as  if  its  beams  had  been  of  cedar. 
By  candle-light,  to  be  sure,  one  some- 
times mistook  those  ugly  dark  insects, 
known  to  the  country  folk  as  slaters, 
for  pegs,  and  would  attempt  to  hang 
one's  gown  on  them,  and  cockroaches 
disputed  the  parlour  hearth  with  us  ; 
but  the  superb  air  and  scenery  made 
such  things  only  the  wrinkle  in  the 
rose-leaf. 

My  cousin  Agnes  and  I  spent  much 
of  our  time  in  the  porch,  which  faced 
seaward,  dreaming  the  hours  away 
and  drinking  in  peace  and  health 
from  the  plain  of  waters  spread  below, 
while  Agnes's  sunshiny  piety  found 
vent,  from  time  to  time,  in  rapturous 
quotations  from  the  Psalms  to  the 
glory  of  the  Maker  of  all.  My  small 
step-brother  and  sister  affected  the 
cliffs,  which  had  lost  their  sheer  dip 
and  were  grass- grown  and  threaded 
with  rough  paths,  finding  them  suit- 
able for  what  they  called  tobogganing. 
As  the  toboggan  was  left  out  of  the 
sport,  the  result  to  their  clothes  may 
be  imagined. 

We  were  happy  till  the  world  in- 
vaded us  in  the  person  of  a  certain 
Jew,  who  tracked  us  down  for 
purposes  guessed  at  by  me,  and 


disapproved  of  by  Agnes.  She  had 
not  seen  him  before  his  arrival,  but 
she  had  that  inconsistent  loathing  of 
Hebrews  that  so  often  goes  with 
devout  Christianity.  That  my  friend 
professed  her  own  creed  hardly 
modified  her  dislike,  and  I  had  to 
listen  to  a  good  deal  about  the 
dangers  of  incongruous  unions. 

We  were  clustered  round  the  lamp 
on  chairs  of  a  slope  determined  by 
the  undulations  of  the  floor,  awaiting 
Agnes's  signal  for  prayers,  when  his 
knock  came  to  the  outer  door.  As 
the  servants  were  abroad  on  their 
bucolic  flirtations,  I  went  to  open ; 
and  there  he  stood,  smiling  his  own 
welcome  through  the  dim  light  that 
struggled  down  the  passage. 

Agnes  was  annoyed,  but  she  is  a 
woman  of  charming  manners.  As 
for  Mr.  Wolff,  though  our  manage 
must  have  seemed  as  strange  to  him 
as  a  South  Sea  islander's,  he  showed 
no  embarrassment.  Conversation 
flowed  smoothly,  but  did  not  clear  up 
the  situation.  Did  our  visitor  con- 
sider himself  housed  for  the  night1? 
There  was  only  the  byre-bed  to  offer 
him. 

At  last  Agnes  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns.  "  May  I  ask  your  plans  1 " 
she  said.  "  I  hope  you  will  have  some- 
thing to  eat,  but  I  cannot  offer  you 
shelter  ;  our  roof  is  narrow." 

He  had  bespoken  a  lodging  at  the 
inn,  but  accepted  the  invitation  to 
supper,  explaining  that  he  had  hurried 
on  without  breaking  his  fast.  As 
the  maids  had  not  returned,  I  did 
what  I  could  for  him  with  poached 
eggs  and  coffee.  Our  single  lamp 
smoked,  and  discouraged  festive  illu- 
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sions.  If  Mr.  Wolff  had  taken  us 
less  seriously,  the  strain  of  the  situa- 
tion might  have  snapped  in  laughter  ; 
but  when  we  made  fun  of  our  poor 
entertainment,  he  reassured  us  with 
solemn  politeness,  and  discoursed  on 
the  world's  affairs  with  the  perse- 
verance of  a  daily  paper.  Agnes's 
patience  was  exhausted,  and  she  eyed 
the  Eastern  profile  with  distaste. 

At  last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  pushing  back  my  chair,  said : 
"  We  pay  a  price  for  our  Arcadia. 
The  good  folk  here  go  to  bed  with  the 
lamb,  and  if  we  don't  shut  you  out, 
the  inn  people  will.  I  will  show  you 
the  short  cut  to  the  road." 

"  To-morrow  is  Sunday,"  said  Mr. 
Wolff  at  parting.  "  You  go  to  church, 
of  course  1 " 

"Yes;  and  after  that  I  will  show 
you  the  cave — our  one  lion.  You 
ought  to  see  it  before  you  leave — on 
Monday.  I  will  expect  you  aftev 
dinner."  It  was  kinder  to  be  cruel 
at  once,  for  Agnes's  loathing  of  Jews 
made  it  impossible  to  introduce  one 
into  the  family,  even  had  I  wished  it — 
which  I  did  not.  She  had  been  like 
a  mother  to  Jack  and  Gill  and  me 
from  the  time  we  were  left  orphans, 
and  we  felt  that  we  owed  her  every- 
thing. 

She  made  no  comment  when  I  re- 
turned, but  her  dimples  were  gone, — 
a  bad  sign. 

"  You  can't  be  more  disgusted  than 
I  am,"  I  exclaimed.  "It  was  un- 
pardonable of  him  to  thrust  himself 
upon  us  at  this  hour ;  but  I  think  I 
made  him  feel  it." 

"  You  were  not  rude  I  hope,  dear." 

"I  invited  him  to  stay  away  from 
dinner  to-morrow,  and  to  receive  our 
farewells  on  Monday." 

She  sighed  as  she  answered  :  "  It 
is  better  so,  believe  me.  I  can  quite 
see  his  fascination,  though  ;  he  has  a 
beautiful  head." 

Jack   and    Gill    loved    naughtiness 


for  its  own  sake,  but  they  were  also 
alive  to  its  incidental  advantages. 
The  joy  of  torn  clothes  was  vastly 
increased  when  it  was  found  to  entail 
their  wearers  being  left  at  home 
during  church-time  the  following  day, 
though  their  glee  was  a  little  damped 
by  the  four  double  verses  of  a  psalm 
which  Agnes  set  them  to  be  learned 
by  heart  before  our  return.  "  It's  an 
awful  lot  ! "  sighed  Jack,  shuffling  at 
the  prospect  of  a  sedentary  morning. 
Gill  looked  mournful,  but  as  she  had 
recently  learned  the  psalm  in  question 
at  Sunday  school,  she  accepted  her 
cross  with  resignation. 

The  church  was  some  little  dis- 
tance off,  and  the  road  to  it  skirted 
the  cliffs.  It  was  a  day  of  sunshiny 
breeze  and  frolic,  and  though  Agnes 
walked  sedately,  the  dimples  were 
in  full  play.  From  time  to  time  I 
scanned  the  prospect,  but  saw  no 
sign  of  the  Jew.  I  wished  he  might 

a  o 

vanish  over  the  horizon  like  the  black 
cloud  I  had  been  watching;  but  I 
knew  not  my  man,  nor  that  hints 
were  as  powerless  to  deter  him  as 
a  teaspoon  to  stem  Niagara. 

He  stood  at  the  church-porch 
awaiting  us,  calm  and  inscrutable, 
surrounded  by  the  gaping  rustics, 
like  a  sphinx  among  satyrs.  He  did 
not  smile,  nor  offer  to  shake  hands, — 
out  of  compliment,  doubtless,  to  what 
we  might  deem  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion — but,  having  bowed  low, 
followed  us  down  the  aisle,  and 
established  himself  at  the  head  of 
our  pew. 

As  Agnes  lowered  her  head  in 
prayer,  I  wondered  if  she  was  thank- 
ing the  Lord  that  she  was  not  as 
other  men,  or  even  as  this  Jew. 
When  she  raised  it  I  was  surprised 
to  see  her  handing  her  own  bible  to 
the  enemy  with  a  smile  of  wistful 
overture.  The  sermon  was  long,  and  de- 
livered in  an  ear-splitting  recitative; 
the  supply  of  air,  too,  which  had  already 
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done  duty  to  the  Gaelic  -worshippers, 
was  so  bad,  that  I  doubt  whether 
anyone  got  to  the  end  of  the  argu- 
ment but  the  minister.  Mr.  Wolffs 
attitude  suggested  a  hypnotic  trance, 
except  at  the  psalm  singing  which 
interested  him  greatly.  His  contri- 
bution to  the  melody  took  the  form 
of  a  deep  rumble,  so  deep  and  loud 
that  his  frequent  hitches  were  matters 
of  public  concern. 

Ah,  the  wicked  relief  with  which 
we  filed  from  the  sacred  precincts  and 
hailed  the  secular  expanse  of  sea  and 
sky  !  I  almost  danced  down  the  gravel 
path.  Agnes's  step,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  was  elastic ;  even  our  Jew  looked 
equal  to  a  solemn  measure. 

He  walked  home  with  us,  and  I 
expected  him  to  stop  at  the  gate,  but 
he  drifted  in  after  us  and  ran  aground 
on  the  parlour-sofa.  Not  even  when 
Jack  anticipated  the  housemaid  in 
announcing  dinner  did  he  make  a 
move.  With  a  saintliness  I  could  not 
but  admire,  Agnes  made  the  best  of 
a  bad  business  and  invited  him  to 
partake  of  pot-luck.  We  went  to 
remove  our  bonnets  and  discuss  the 
dilemma  ;  I  offered  to  plead  lack  of 
appetite,  for  the  butcher  only  came 
twice  a  week  and  we  had  carelessly 
let  ourselves  run  as  low  as  four  chops. 

I  was  the  first  to  return  to  the 
parlour,  and  found  the  Jew  inspecting 
a  caricature  of  himself  which  had 
been  scratched  on  the  window-pane. 
Gill's  hand  was  evident  in  it,  but  she 
sat  humbly  in  a  corner,  claiming  no 
honour,  and  with  a  bible  open  on 
her  lap.  The  dome-shaped  brow,  the 
Jewish  nose,  and  the  stoop  were 
unmistakable.  "  How  one  strikes  a 
stranger,"  he  observed  tranquilly; 
while  I  reddened  as  I  answered : 
"  Children's  drawings  are  always  cari- 
catures. You  should  see  Gill's  last 
one  of  me." 

"  I  hope  she  will  show  me  her 
sketch-book ;  this  is  decidedly  clever." 


".It  is  decidedly  naughty,  and  will 
be  punished  ! "  I  exclaimed,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  embryo  Academician, 
who  was  unconcernedly  strolling  to 
the  door,  but  whom  I  saw  a  moment 
later  vanishing  round  the  corner  of 
the  garden  at  a  sharp  trot.  Return- 
ing anxiously  from  her  ramble  as  we 
were  going  in  to  dinner  I  stopped 
and  waylaid  her.  "  People  who  spoil 
window-panes  get  no  meat  for  dinner," 
was  my  sentence,  the  wisdom  of 
which,  if  not  the  fairness,  appeared 
when  the  chops  showed  up  in  clear 
outline  on  the  cover  being  lifted. 

Agnes  behaved  very  well.  You 
would  never  have  guessed  from  her 
manner  that  she  was  conquering  a 
violent  repugnance ;  but  I  knew 
what  the  strain  must  be,  and  was 
wroth  for  her  sake.  So,  as  soon  as 
dinner  was  over,  I  marched  the 
offender  out  to  the  garden,  and  told 
him  to  wait  there  while  I  made  ready 
for  the  promised  walk. 

"  Ought  you  not  to  rest  a  little 
first  ? "  he  asked  with  a  sigh  which 
I  grimly  hoped  might  be  dyspeptic. 

"We  should  disturb  my  cousin. 
She  reads  the  FREE  CHURCH  MONTHLY 
RECORD  on  Sunday  afternoons ;  we 
are  better  out  of  the  way." 

His  face  fell.  Agnes  was  with 
him  when  I  got  back,  and  looked 
less  grateful  to  me  than  she  might 
have  done.  Mr.  Wolff  invited  her 
to  join  us,  but  she  refused  with  a 
reluctance  of  which  I  took  no  notice. 
She  need  not  fear  for  me ;  I  meant 
to  be  firm. 

My  companion  was  silent  at  first, 
and  then  he  talked  geology.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  distant  than 
my  desires,  and  I  am  not  a  flirt ;  but 
when  a  man  has  come  some  hundreds 
of  miles  to  see  one,  he  might  surely 
venture  a  little  nearer  than  that. 

When  the  cave  had  been  explored 
we  clambered  on  to  a  rock  and  sat 
down.  Mr.  Wolff  was  abstracted, 
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but  I  talked  persistently.  From  one 
topic  and  another  we  drifted  on  to 
that  of  friendship,  and  then  at  last 
he  found  his  tongue.  It  appeared 
he  had  a  friend — a  dearer  friend  had 
no  man — who  was  a  cross  between 
a  hero  and  a  saint,  an  odd  cross  I 
thought  in  a  Dublin  barrister.  As 
the  subject  rather  appealed  to  me 
I  should  have  liked  to  hear  more,  but 
he  veered  round  to  Agnes.  "Your 
cousin  is  very  good,"  he  said. 

"  Very." 

"  I  mean  she  is  very  religious." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  she  is 
narrow." 

"  Partly  that ;  but  most  creeds  are 
out  of  drawing.  They  should  be 
judged  by  the  men  and  women  they 
produce." 

"  Agnes's  would  stand  that  test." 

"Most  certainly.  She  looks  at 
things  differently  from  you?" 

"Yes,  she  is  less  intelligent,  but 
a  better  woman."  He  did  not  dissent. 
"  Her  sweetness  is  invincible,"  I 
went  on.  "  Her  husband,  who  died 
before  we  went  to  live  with  her,  was 
the  sourest  man  I  ever  knew, — the 
sort  of  person  it  is  hard  to  regret  even 
on  a  tombstone;  and  yet  she  adores 
his  memory." 

"You  think  she  will  not  marry 
again  ? " 

"  She  may, — a  minister." 

"  She  is  engaged  1 "  he  asked  after 
a  pause. 

"  No ;  but  she  has  a  fatal  fascina- 
tion for  the  cloth.  Every  Free 
Church  Assembly  brings  its  tale  of 
black-coated  wooers,  each  urging  her 
to  extend  her  sphere  of  usefulness  by 
making  him  its  centre.  She  is 
wealthy,  you  know."  Then  partly  to 
explain  my  own  conduct  I  continued  : 
"  I  love  her,  but  I  see  her  faults. 
She  is  narrow;  she  has  curiously 
strong  racial  antipathies  which  I  am 
obliged  to  regard,  for  I  owe  her  every- 
thing." 


He  reddened  and  was  silent. 

We  returned  by  the  shore,  and 
where  the  path  struck  up  the  cliffs, 
I  held  out  my  hand.  The  inn  lay 
straight  ahead,  and  though  courtesy 
suggested  asking  him  to  tea,  I  re- 
frained for  Agnes's  sake. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said.  "  Take  my 
farewells  to  your  cousin ;  I  shall  leave 
by  the  first  boat." 

The  tremor  in  his  voice  pained  me. 
"  Won't  you  look  in  in  the  morning  1 " 

"  You  forget  the  racial  antipathy. 
No,  I  will  leave  while  I  am  able." 

He  had  vanished  round  the  corner 
before  I  recovered.  Well,  I  had  done 
the  business  thoroughly  !  Agnes  ought 
to  be  pleased.  "  Mr.  Wolff  has  gone 
to  the  inn  to  tea,"  I  explained  to  her 
and  the  children,  who  were  looking 
out  for  us  at  the  top  of  the  path. 
"  He  asked  me  to  convey  his  fare- 
wells, and  he  leaves  to-morrow  by  the 
early  boat." 

Jack  and  Gill  scampered  off,  and 
Agnes  expressed  verbally  the  dis- 
tressed interest  in  her  face.  "  I  see 
you  have  given  him  his  answer.  Was 
it  hard — very  hard  to  do  ? " 

"  His  answer  ?  He  asked  no  ques- 
tions." 

"Then  why  did  you  send  him 
away  ? " 

"  Because  you  disliked  him, — for 
being  a  Jew,  you  know." 

"  Oh  dear  !  I  have  been  thinking 
it  all  over.  The  Lord  Himself  was  a 
Jew.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself." 

Next  morning  was  squally,  and 
breakfast  a  cheerless  meal.  Agnes 
and  I  avoided  the  subject  uppermost 
in  our  minds,  and  the  only  mention 
of  the  Jew  was  in  a  whispered  discus- 
sion between  Jack  and  Gill,  as  to 
whether  he  lived  in  a  house  at  Jeru- 
salem, just  as  we  did  in  Edinburgh. 
Then  followed  high  words  over  the 
spending  of  half-a-crown,  hay  made 
by  Jack  while  the  Israelitish  sun 
shone.  Gill  claimed  a  share,  on  the 
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plea  that  she  would  have  been  tipped 
too  had  she  not  been  a  lady  ;  but 
Jack  did  not  understand  the  dignity 
which  could  be  compromised  by  half-a- 
crown,  and  did  not  see  why  he  should 
be  sacrificed  to  it.  They  set  out  to 
inspect  the  village-shop,  and  though 
Jack  had  the  coin  tight  in  his  fist, 
I  knew  that  Gill  would  be  the 
purchaser. 

Then  Agnes  and  I  found  two  to  be 
such  bad  company  that,  with  water- 
proofs and  umbrellas,  we  made 
Nature  a  third.  We  took  the  direc- 
tion which  gave  us  the  wind  in  our 
backs,  and  which  led  us  past  the  inn. 
Agnes  paused  when  it  was  hidden 
round  the  turn.  I  wanted  to  strike 
up  through  the  fields,  as  it  was  about 
the  time  when  people  left  for  the 
boat.  A  sound  of  wheels  had  warned 
me  to  fly,  when  my  attention  was 
riveted  to  the  beach.  Two  waders 
there,  whom  I  suddenly  identified  as 
Jack  and  Gill,  stood  up  to  their 
waists  in  water,  shouting  with  glee 
as  the  breakers  dashed  against  them. 
One,  bigger  than  the  rest,  capsized 
Gill,  and  she  shrieked.  I  started 
running,  but  was  outstripped  by  the 
Jew.  He  restored  us  our  property 
rather  damaged  and  frightened,  and 
with  a  bow  as  stiff  as  the  wind 
permitted,  turned  to  mount  the  gig 
again. 

Of  course  he  was  wet  through,  and 
Agnes  was  right  to  remonstrate 
against  his  folly.  He  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  after  consulting  the 
driver  and  his  watch,  confessed  he 
had  lost  his  steamer.  The  wind  was 
talking  us  all  down,  so  when  Agnes 
had  asked  him  to  call  in  the  after- 
noon, and  he  had  agreed,  civilities 
were  adjourned. 

When  he  arrived  he  got  the  wel- 
come of  an  old  friend.  He  joined  the 
circle  round  the  fire  and,  to  judge 
from  Agnes's  geniality,  it  might  never 
have  been  complete  without  him. 


Gill  clambered  on  to  his  knee,  and 
Jack  tried  to  upset  him  from  behind. 
The  racial  antipathy  was  disappearing 
with  a  vengeance,  and,  with  it,  my 
excuse  for  coldness  ;  yet,  somehow,  I 
froze  more  and  more.  He  was  work- 
ing to  win  over  Agnes  for  my  sake, 
but  a  little  direct  wooing  would  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  her  dislike  was  a  less 
serious  obstacle  than  my  increasing 
indifference. 

Ardvoirlach  grew  duller  every  day. 
The  Jew  was  Agnes's  shadow,  and 
anybody  who  had  not  known  the 
circumstances,  or  heard  the  homilies 
on  incongruous  unions,  would  have 
thought  me  a  gooseberry.  The  chil- 
dren deserted  me  for  their  new 
favourite,  and  I  was  obliged  to  fall 
back  on  communion  with  Nature,  as 
one  must  when  there  is  no  one  else 
disengaged. 

The  month  for  which  we  had  taken 
the  house  was  over,  and  it  was  the 
eve  of  our  departure.  Agnes  was  loth 
to  go,  but  the  children's  school-session 
had  recommenced,  and  she  could  urge 
no  valid  excuse  for  staying.  I  walked 
down  to  the  inn,  on  the  chance  of  its 
gig  going  boatwards,  with  some  direc- 
tions to  the  care-taker  at  home  which 
had  missed  the  early  post.  The  bar- 
parlour  being  empty,  I  went  in  and 
waited.  The  patter  of  a  shower,  the 
quacking  of  ducks,  and  a  murmur  of 
voices  from  the  dining-room,  the  door 
of  which  stood  ajar,  were  equal  factors 
in  my  consciousness,  till  I  was  sud- 
denly shocked  into  eavesdropping. 

"  Yes,  things  are  going  better  now, 
but  she  was  a  regular  little  fiend  at 
the  start.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the 
boat, — had  completely  thrown  up  the 
sponge.  I  didn't  telegraph  to  you 
for  nothing." 

"  And  what  was  I  to  do  ?  " 
"  Draw  her  off,  of  course." 
"  You  knew  her  first,  did  you  not  ? 
There  never  was  any  flirtation  1 " 
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"  Never  !  She's  a  pert  little  thing, 
but  amusing.  I  was  touring  in  these 
parts  and  thought  I'd  call,  little 
knowing  what  was  in  store  for  me. 
It  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight." 

"  So  I  was  to  flirt  with  Miss  Goose- 
berry !  Trust  you  high-principled 
fellows  to  set  other  people  low  jobs  ! " 

Evening  brought  the  conspirators, 
The  Hero-saint,  whose  speech  had 
bewrayed  him,  stumbled  over  our 
trunks  which  stood  in  the  dark  pas- 
sage, and  I  learned  that  the  brogue 
lends  itself  to  anathema.  When  we 
explained,  which  Mr.  Wolff  had  evi- 
dently failed  to  do,  that  we  left  on 
the  morrow,  the  Hibernian  eyebrows 
arched  ruefully.  "Well,  I  call  that 
hard  luck !  I  am  used  to  being 
dodged  by  my  friends, — it  shows  their 
jolly  good  sense — but  I  thought  I  was 
safe  with  strangers." 

His  eyes  were  blue  and  roguish, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  meet  them  with 
a  scowl.  I  did  my  best,  but,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  before  an  hour 
had  passed  the  early  start  seemed 
absurd,  and  I  began  to  think  we 
might  shirk  it.  So  much  for  one's 
change  from  Miss  Gooseberry  into 


the  recipient  of  an  agreeable  man's 
attentions. 

My  letter  to  the  care-taker  at 
home  was  re-written,  and  we  pro- 
longed the  idyll  for  a  fortnight. 

Now  that  they  were  not  wanted, 
Jack  and  Gill  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance, but  I  had  an  able  ally  in 
dodging  them,  and  managed  at  least 
one  interview  out  of  earshot, — the 
one  that  gave  them  their  new  big 
brother.  In  his  eyes,  strange  to  say, 
the  "  pert  little  thing "  has  found 
abiding  favour. 

My  engagement  paved  the  way  for 
Agnes's,  for  there  is  no  doubt  I  was 
a  heavy  weight  on  her  conscience. 

Mr.  Wolff  makes  her  happy  ;  pro- 
bably she  makes  herself  so,  but  she 
gives  him  the  credit.  When  the 
announcement  of  their  wedding  ap- 
peared in  THE  SCOTSMAN  there  were 
lights  of  the  Free  Church  who  under- 
stood for  the  first  time  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews. 

Jack  and  Gill  are  picking  up  the 
brogue  and  will  soon  be  regular 
Paddies.  They  were  sadly  disap- 
pointed with  Agnes  for  not  being 
married  at  Jerusalem. 
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A   FRENCH    VIEW   OF   OUR   ARMY   IN   SOUTH    AFRICA. 


ODE  kind  Continental  critics  have 
never  ceased  endeavouring  to  impress 
upon  us  that  nothing  has  occurred 
during  the  protracted  hostilities  in 
South  Africa  to  exercise  any  influence 
on  the  tactics  of  modern  European 
armies.  Our  reverses  and  our  heavy 
losses  have  been  uniformly  ascribed  to 
our  incompetency  and  ignorance  of 
war.  As  is  usual  with  us,  we  have 
not  taken  these  criticisms  very  much 
to  heart,  for  the  determination  on  the 
part  of  our  neighbours  to  see  no  good 
in  anything  we  could  do  was  so  patent 
that  it  was  wasting  time  to  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  possibility  of  their 
being  mistaken. 

When,  at  the  French  manoeuvres  in 
1900,  it  was  reported  that  decisive 
attacks,  after  the  old  pattern  of  dense 
masses  of  troops,  were  still  in  high 
favour,  some  of  us,  who  had  experi- 
enced the  effects  of  magazine-rifle  fire, 
may  perhaps  have  smiled  somewhat 
grimly,  being  well  content  to  see  our 
critics  continuing  in  their  old  evil 
ways. 

Now  at  length  a  French  soldier  of 
distinction,  General  de  Negrier,  who, 
as  a  former  officer  of  the  famous  Chas- 
seurs de  Vincennes  and  who  fought 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  may 
claim  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
handling  of  light  infantry,  has  taken 
up  the  theme  of  the  Boer  War  from 
an  entirely  new  point  of  view,  at  least 
for  Frenchmen.  In  a  long  and  most 
carefully  prepared  article  in  the 
REVUE  DBS  DEUX  MOXDES  he  an- 
nounces bluntly  that  the  experiences 
of  our  soldiers  in  South  Africa  have 
entirely  revolutionised  all  the  accepted 
ideas  of  warfare,  and  have  proved 


that  the  tactics  which  at  present  are 
in  vogue  in  all  Continental  armies  are 
no  longer  possible.  It  should  be  said 
that  the  article  is  unsigned,  save  by 
three  stars  indicating  the  military 
rank  of  the  writer;  it  has,  however, 
been  universally  attributed  to  General 
de  Negrier,  nor  has  he  taken  any 
steps  to  repudiate  it.  Though  he  very 
properly  safeguards  himself  by  saying 
that  many  of  the  conditions  in  South 
Africa  were  very  exceptional  and  un- 
likely to  be  found  in  Europe,  none 
the  less  he  maintains  that  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  accepted  European 
methods  of  fighting  have  been  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt  or  cavil. 

The  effect  of  magazine-fire  and  of 
smokeless  powder  has  been  discussed 
for  years,  but  military  history  bears 
record  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
effect  any  radical  alteration  in  tactics 
during  times  of  peace.  They  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  the  experiences 
of  war  ;  and  it  was  under  the  stress 
of  war  that,  as  General  de  Negrier 
says,  we  were  compelled  to  abandon 
all  our  preconceived  ideas  of  tactics, 
and  to  improvise  methods  entirely 
different  from  those  still  accepted  by 
most  European  armies. 

Passing  by  all  discussion  of  stra- 
tegical questions,  which,  as  he  justly 
observes,  are  only  too  frequently 
prejudiced  by  political  exigencies,  he 
proceeds  to  deal  with  the  tactical 
lessons  of  the  war. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  record  that 
in  General  de  Negrier's  opinion  the 
war  sheds  the  greatest  honour  on  the 
officers  of  our  regular  army,  who  on 
every  occasion  were  ready  to  pour  out 
their  blood  with  a  generosity  which 
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could  not  be  praised  too  highly.  Of 
the  men  in  the  ranks,  those  who 
fought  in  1899  and  1900,  he  is  equally 
eulogistic ;  he  describes  them  as  most 
excellent,  and  as  possessing  the  most 
perfect  morale  which  caused  them  to 
march  and  fight  for  weeks  on  half- 
or  quarter-rations  without  a  murmur. 
The  officers,  living  with  their  men  and 
sharing  with  them  in  their  hardships 
and  privations,  obtained  from  them 
the  devotion  which  might  be  expected. 
The  British  troops  on  every  occasion 
responded  to  all  that  was  demanded  of 
them  ;  they  proved  themselves  to  be 
enduring,  energetic,  and  brave,  and 
the  reason  of  their  occasional  failure 
was  due  to  no  want  of  valour  but  to 
the  employment  of  obsolete  tactics. 
This  unfortunately  was  only  discovered 
too  late,  when  "  It  had  already  caused 
the  death  of  the  elite  of  the  army, — 
a  thing  which  cannot  be  replaced," 
— a  sad  yet  glorious  epitaph  on  those 
who  fell  in  our  early  battles. 

General  de  Negrier  bases  his  opinion 
upon  information  gathered  from  officers 
of  various  European  Powers  who 
either  lived  with  the  Boers  as  attached 
or  actually  fought  against  us,  and 
consequently  his  presentation  of  the 
case  is  of  especial  interest  to  English- 
men. He  commences  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  our  former  troubles  with 
the  Boers,  and  describes  the  affair 
(as  he  very  properly  terms  it)  of 
Majuba  most  impartially.  He  asserts 
that  had  we  taken  to  heart  the  lessons 
of  that  eventful  day  we  should  have 
modified  our  tactics  in  1881,  and 
thereby  saved  ourselves  untold  losses 
in  1899  and  1900.  Unfortunately 
we  limited  our  criticisms  and  com- 
ments to  abuse  of  the  mistakes  made 
by  the  British  General,  and  continued 
both  our  serried  formations  and  our 
disregard  of  the  deadly  effects  of 
aimed  rifle  fire,  as  if  indeed  no  combat 
had  ever  taken  place  on  Majuba 
Hill. 


Those  officers  who  were  trained  at 
Aldershot  during  recent  years  will 
recall  the  approved  formations  for  the 
attack  by  successive  lines  of  infantry 
against  positions  well  marked  out  by 
the  white  smoke  of  guns  and  rifles 
firing  black  powder,  and  which  usually 
terminated  in  the  rush  of  a  line  of 
men,  from  three  to  six  deep,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  drums  and  bugles. 
True,  we  were  told  that  in  actual 
warfare  casualties  would  automatically 
prevent  such  overcrowding,  but  it 
required  the  experiences  of  South 
Africa  to  kill  the  folly  of  the  whole 
business,  and  incidentally  to  kill  some 
hundreds  of  the  best  soldiers  in  our 
army. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
the  Boers,  although  they  adopted  a 
strategic  offensive,  almost  invariably 
employed  a  tactical  defensive,  and  it 
was  not  until  they  had  been  trained 
by  over  a  year's  fighting  against 
us  that  they  resorted  to  offensive 
tactics.  Both  in  attack  and  in  de- 
fence they  adhered  to  the  tactics 
which  the  combat  at  Majuba  and  the 
successful  defence  of  Laing's  Nek  in 
1881  had  taught  them  to  be  most 
effective. 

Their  system  of  defence  was  sim 
plicity  itself,  and  consisted  merely  of 
the  extension  of  a  certain  number  of 
riflemen  without  either  supports  or 
reserves,  who  were  posted  on  the 
salients  of  hills  frequently  separated 
by  wide  intervals.  To  meet  any  out- 
flanking movement  they  withdrew 
from  the  front  men  whose  services  were 
found  to  be  superfluous,  and  despatched 
them  rapidly  to  the  threatened  point. 
Such  movements  were  only  rendered 
possible  by  aid  of  their  ponies,  which 
invariably  were  left  in  small  groups 
in  rear  of  the  firing-line.  Their 
trenches  were  either  made  on  the 
flank  of  a  hill  or  at  the  foot  of  the 
slopes,  and  were  held  by  picked  shots 
using  the  Mauser  rifle  with  smokeless 
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powder,  while  the  rocky  crests  gave 
shelter  to  a  few  bold  spirits  armed 
with  Martinis,  who  fired  black  powder 
and  thus  drew  the  attention  of  both 
our  artillery  and  infantry  from  the 
positions  held  by  the  invisible  occu- 
pants of  the  lower  trenches.  A 
peculiarity  in  their  defences  was  the 
fact  that  there  were  usually  many 
more  trenches  than  could  possibly  be 
manned  by  the  numbers  available. 
When  the  ground  admitted,  there 
were  often  two  or  three  successive 
lines  of  them,  and  in  such  cases  they 
were  invariably  connected  by  smaller 
trenches.  Trenches  also  were  thrown 
up  at  various  points  which  might  be 
expected  to  be  attacked  under  several 
possible  alternatives.  General  de 
Negrier  says  truly  that  Boers  do  not 
love  digging,  and  that  these  defences 
were  undoubtedly  made  mostly  by 
natives,  whose  services  and  good-will 
were  assured  by  the  aid  of  the  whip 
and,  on  an  emergency,  of  the  revolver. 

Very  rarely  were  the  trenches  con- 
tinuous ;  they  were  more  usually  in 
small  sections  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  yards  long  separated  by  intervals 
of  about  six  yards.  One  of  the 
results  of  such  dispositions  was  to 
enable  the  Boers  to  occupy  an  enor- 
mous extent  of  ground,  and  hence 
render  any  attempted  outflanking 
movement  no  easy  matter.  When 
outflanked,  the  entire  defence  col- 
lapsed, and  sauve  qui  pent  generally 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  If, 
however,  the  British  pursued,  groups 
of  riflemen  dismounted  and,  acting  as 
a  rear- guard,  kept  their  adversaries 
back. 

At  this  period  when  we  know  so 
much  about  the  methods  of  our  late 
adversaries,  it  is  peculiarly  interesting 
to  look  back  to  the  opening  fights  of 
the  campaign  and  see  how  the  fore- 
going tactics  were  consistently  adopted 
to  the  no  small  discomfort  of  our 
troops.  It  can  truthfully  be  said 


that  there  is  not  a  single  point 
enumerated  by  General  de  Negrier 
of  which  examples  were  not  to  be 
found  in  every  fight  in  which  we 
were  engaged  in  1899. 

The  Boer  methods  of  attack  were, 
as  has  been  said,  based  on  their  ex- 
periences at  the  battle  of  Majuba. 
Whenever  possible  they  endeavoured 
to  close  to  within  four  hundred  yards 
or  so  of  our  men  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  whence  a  deadly  and  accu- 
rate rifle  fire  could  be  poured  in.  By 
day  they  advanced  in  small  groups  in 
extended  order,  which  pushed  forward 
wherever  natural  cover,  such  as  water- 
courses or  depressions  in  the  ground, 
enabled  them  to  do  so  unseen.  Every 
man  looked  out  for  himself  and  care- 
fully avoided  open  ground.  Where 
it  became  necessary  to  cross  an  open 
bit  of  ground,  it  was  done  by  three 
or  at  most  six  men,  and  often  only 
by  single  men  who  made  short  rushes 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  yards,  so  timed 
as  to  be  completed  before  the  British 
could  pick  up  the  range. 

When  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  defenders,  they  opened 
an  uninterrupted  fire,  advancing,  where 
the  ground  permitted,  by  groups  alter- 
nately firing  and  crawling  forward 
under  cover,  those  groups  that  could 
not  advance  with  reasonable  safety 
stopping  behind.  These  tactics  led  to 
very  scattered  and  disconnected  attacks, 
and  also  to  a  very  uneven  line  of  fire, 
for  frequently  when  some  portions  of 
the  line  had  closed  to  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  defenders,  other  portions 
were  halted  five  or  seven  hundred 
yards  behind.  In  such  cases  the 
latter  kept  up  a  steady  fire  and  thus 
assisted  their  comrades'  advance.  It 
was  by  these  means  that  the  Boer 
line  eventually  established  a  supe- 
riority of  fire  over  the  British,  the 
firing  line  of  the  latter  was  gradually 
overwhelmed,  and  the  supports  in  rear 
of  them  were  shot  down  without  being 
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able  to  reply  or  to  reinforce  their 
comrades.  This  double  process,  of  the 
utilisation  of  sheltered  lines  of  ap- 
proach and  the  concentric  nature  of 
the  fire  resulting  from  their  wide 
extension,  enabled  the  Boers  on 
several  occasions  to  compel  troops, 
well  supplied  with  artillery  and  in 
considerably  superior  force,  to  actually 
capitulate  to  inferior  numbers. 

As  regards  the  action  of  our  cavalry, 
General  de  Ne'grier  asserts  that  the 
Boers  proved  themselves  to  be  our 
masters  by  skilfully  dismounting  men 
who  poured  in  a  heavy  rifle  fire,  and 
thus  at  times  made  our  horsemen 
suffer  as  much  as  if  they  had  been 
overthrown  by  their  own  arm.  Every 
attempt  of  our  cavalry  to  charge  in 
pursuit,  or  to  disengage  itself,  failed. 
The  Boers  never  dreamed  of  rallying 
or  forming  groups  to  resist  our  men, 
and  their  favourite  defence  was  to 
gallop  off  and,  when  some  five  or 
six  hundred  yards  distant,  dismount 
and  meet  their  pursuers  with  a  fire 
which  it  was  impossible  to  face. 
Those  who  took  part  in  the  pursuit 
after  Belmont  will  recall  how  two 
squadrons  of  the  9th  Lancers  narrowly 
escaped  being  shot  down  by  a  very 
similar  manoeuvre. 

In  our  critic's  view  we  exaggerated 
the  mobility  of  the  Boers,  who,  at 
any  rate  in  the  early  part  of  the  war, 
were  hampered  with  slow-moving  ox- 
wagons.  In  such  circumstances  it 
is  surprising  that  our  cavalry  and 
mounted  infantry  effected  so  little, 
but  this  he  attributes  to  the  enormous 
power  of  the  defence  due  to  modern 
rifles ;  a  few  riflemen  with  the  wagons 
could  always  keep  off  our  cavalry. 

By  way  of  proving  his  case,  General 
de  Negrier  next  takes  us  to  the 
manoeuvres  on  Salisbury  Plain  in 
1899,  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
war,  which  he  takes  care  to  remind  us 
were  conducted  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  present  usage  of  European 


armies.  He  next  gives  a  very  lucid 
account  of  the  battle  of  Talana  Hill, 
which  was  also  conducted  "  on  the 
recognised  principles  of  warfare." 
This  was  followed  by  White's  dis 
astrous  defeat  ten  days  later  at 
Lombard's  Kop,  also  a  battle  fought 
"  according  to  rule," — an  artillery 
combat,  to  wit,  infantry  advance, 
cavalry  to  turn  the  flanks  and  so 
forth — which  terminated  in  a  general 
retreat  on  Ladysmith  and  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  force  on  Nicholson's  Nek. 

The  General  here  makes  a  discur- 
sion  in  order  to  testify  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Intelligence  Department 
of  our  army,  and  strongly  combats 
the  oft-repeated  fable  that  England 
was  unaware  of  either  the  strength  or 
armament  of  the  Boer  forces  in  1899. 
He  adduces  the  now  well-known 
MILITARY  NOTES  ON  THE  DUTCH  RE 
PUBLICS,  composed  in  our  Intelligence 
Department  and  issued  to  our  staff- 
officers  in  June,  1899,  which  he  states 
events  have  proved  to  have  been  un- 
commonly accurate.  The  Boer  methods 
of  fighting  he  maintains  were  also 
most  accurately  described  in  the  same 
work.  Where  England  lacked  in- 
formation, he  says,  was  in  her  mis- 
apprehension of  the  military  value  of 
her  enemies  and  of  the  amount  of 
resistance  which  the  British  troops 
would  meet  with.  What  nobody  had 
realised  before  the  war  was  the 
marvellous  power  of  the  magazine- 
rifle  combined  with  the  difficulty  of 
locating  an  entrenched  or  hidden  foe 
using  smokeless  powder. 

In  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
Belmont  General  de  Negrier  is  not  so 
happy.  He  truly  enough  describes 
how  it  became  necessary  to  carry  line 
after  line  of  the  Boer  defences,  but  he 
adds  :  "  The  sacrifice  of  the  twenty- 
six  officers  and  two  hundred  and 
ninety -six  men,  killed  and  wounded, 
produced  no  result ;  the  Boers  had 
only  thirty  men  placed  out  of  action." 
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This  assertion  can  be  directly  tra- 
versed, for  it  is  notorious  that  Lord 
Methuen's  furious  attack  at  Belmont 
struck  great  terror  into  the  Boers, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  fight  at 
Elandslaagte  was  the  means  of  mak- 
ing them  entirely  modify  their  views 
as  to  the  fighting  capacity  of  our  men. 
The  losses  of  the  Boers  are  probably 
also  inaccurate ;  the  Boer  casualty 
returns  (a  copy  of  which  was  captured 
at  Graspan  two  days  later)  gave  the 
names  of  nineteen  killed  and  ninety- 
six  wounded  in  two  commandos  alone, 
and  there  were  also  some  thirty 
prisoners.  Again,  Michael  Davitt  in 
his  book  on  the  war,  in  which  he 
labours  to  magnify  every  British  dis- 
aster and  minimise  all  Boer  losses, 
states  that  at  Belmont  there  were 
only  twenty  killed,  eighty  wounded, 
and  twenty  prisoners,  numbers  which 
at  any  rate  tally  remarkably  with 
those  of  the  captured  Boer  returns. 

In  dealing  with  Magersfontein  the 
General  animadverts  on  the  fact  that 
the  Highland  Brigade  were  formed  up 
in  a  dense  mass  of  quarter  columns, 
"so  as  to  keep  them  the  better  in 
hand,  as  the  regulations  recommend." 
The  baleful  spirit  of  our  Aldershot 
peace-training  was  never  more  terribly 
indicted  than  by  the  results  of  that 
night-attack. 

He  dates  the  commencement  of  the 
change  in  British  tactics  to  the  fight- 
ing on  the  Tugela  in  January,  1900, 
where  long  thin  lines  of  skirmishers 
advancing  by  rushes  obtained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  success,  but  were  finally 
forced  to  fall  back,  albeit  without 
excessive  loss.  The  General  has 
apparently  overlooked  the  fact  that 
at  Elandslaagte  the  British  infantry 
was  extended  in  much  the  same 
formations  as  were  subsequently  em- 
ployed by  the  forces  on  the  Tugela  in 
1900,  and  by  the  troops  of  Lord 
Roberts  later  on. 

General  de  Negrier  gives  the  num- 


bers of  Lord  Roberts's  mobile  force 
which  advanced  from  the  railway  at 
Graspan  to  Bloemfontein  as  thirty- 
two  thousand  infantry,  eleven  thou- 
sand cavalry  and  mounted  infantry, 
eleven  batteries  of  horse  and  field 
artillery,  two  batteries  of  howitzers, 
eight  heavy  naval  guns  and  three 
poms-poms. 

It  is  only  fair  on  those  who  bore 
the  stress  of  the  first  shock  of  arms 
in  the  war  in  that  district  to  recall 
the  fact  that  in  November,  1899,  we 
had  hardly  any  cavalry  or  trained 
mounted  infantry,  no  howitzers,  no 
heavy  naval  guns  or  pom-poms,  and 
that  our  shrapnel  was  only  fuzed  for 
three  thousand  five  hundred  yards. 
These,  and  many  other  radical  defects 
had  been  found  out  since  November, 
and  had  been,  as  will  be  noted,  mostly 
rectified  by  the  time  of  Paardeberg. 

As  against  this  force  of  some  fifty 
thousand  men  and  eighty  guns  the 
Boers  had  approximately  a  motley 
crowd,  not  exceeding  a  tenth  in  men 
and  cannon,  to  oppose  Lord  Roberts's 
advance.  It  was  this  crushing  supe- 
riority which  enabled  the  latter  to 
adopt  the  new  tactics  described  by 
General  de  Negrier,  namely  that  of 
advancing  in  numerous  columns  over 
a  very  extended  front. 

When,  owing  to  General  Kelly- 
Kenny's  action,  Cronje  was  trapped 
in  the  bed  of  the  Modder  and  twenty 
thousand  British  troops  surrounded 
four  thousand  five  hundred  Boers,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  affair  was  concluded. 
But  such  was  by  no  means  the  case. 
The  attempt  to  capture  the  Boer 
positions  by  a  series  of  frontal  attacks 
failed  completely,  and  cost  the  British 
twelve  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

General  de  Negrier  gives  an  in- 
teresting story  by  a  military  attache 
who  describes  the  appalling  bombard- 
ment by  the  British  artillery  on  the 
following  day  and  how,  on  seeing  four 
regiments  of  British  infantry  (of 
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whose  superb  appearance  of  deter- 
mination he  speaks  enthusiastically) 
extending,  he  asked  Lord  Kitchener 
if  an  attack  was  imminent.  This 
attache  says  that  Lord  Kitchener 
replied :  "  There's  something  better 
to  do  than  that.  Had  I  known 
yesterday  what  I  know  now,  I 
would  never  have  attacked  the 
Boers  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Such 
an  attack  is  impossible  against 
rifles."  The  story  is  given  for  what 
it  is  worth,  but  true  or  not,  General 
de  Ne'grier  emphasises  the  fact  that 
February  18th,  the  day  of  the  heca- 
tomb of  slain  at  Paardeberg,  was  the 
last  on  which  the  British  attempted 
to  force  a  position  by  the  old  methods, 
— the  methods,  be  it  remarked,  still 
in  force  in  European  armies. 

The  new  tactics  he  describes  as 
follows.  Each  British  column  con- 
sisted of  the  three  arms,  and  was  of 
sufficient  strength  to  ensure  a  numeri- 
cal superiority  over  any  force  it  might 
find  barring  its  route.  Those  columns 
which  met  with  slight  or  no  resistance 
pushed  forward,  and  thus,  by  gaining 
points  in  flank  or  in  rear  of  the 
enemy  who  opposed  the  advance  of 
the  adjacent  columns,  forced  the 
former  to  retire.  It  will  be  at  once 
noted  that  these  tactics  were  an  exact 
replica  of  those  employed  by  the 
Boers  in  their  attacks,  of  course  on  a 
vastly  larger  scale.  He  adds  signifi- 
cantly that  against  a  foe  with  so  little 
enterprise  as  the  Boers,  considerable 
advantage  was  gained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  these  small  columns. 
The  infantry  brigades  often  advanced 
with  intervals  of  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  in  which  moved  the  guns,  en- 
gineers, ammunition  columns,  ambu- 
lances, and  supplies.  The  battalions 
were  three  hundred  yards  apart,  each 
in  column  with  their  companies  in 
single  rank  and  extended  as  skir- 
mishers at  three  or  four  paces. 
Troops  thus  moving  were  in  a  forma- 


tion equally  suitable  for  marching  or 
fighting.  All  that  was  required  to 
get  into  battle-order  was  an  increase 
of  distances  between  the  units,  a 
matter  easily  effected  by  halting  those 
in  the  rear.  The  cavalry  advanced 
in  equally  extended  formations,  and 
the  artillery  in  line,  ready  to  halt  and 
unlimber  at  any  moment.  Helio- 
graphic  communication  was  main- 
tained between  all  the  columns  and 
also  with  Headquarters,  which  ad- 
vanced in  rear  of  the  centre  along 
the  field  telegraph-line  laid  by  the 
engineers,  with  the  cavalry  in  front. 

The  change  in  tactics  may  be  said 
to  have  been  evolved  from  this  dis- 
position of  the  march  in  a  formation 
preparatory  for  the  combat. 

One  very  important  and  far-reach- 
ing evolution  of  military  art  is  ad- 
vanced by  General  de  Negrier,  namely, 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  no 
longer  able  to  reckon  on  information 
being  supplied  him  either  by  his 
cavalry  or  mounted  infantry,  beyond 
what  they  can  gather  when  actually 
engaged  with  the  enemy.  These 
mounted  troops  marched  as  a  rule 
about  twelve  hours  ahead  of  the 
front  of  the  line  of  columns  already 
described,  and  were  well  provided 
with  horse- artillery,  pom-poms  and 
galloping  maxims. 

One  up-shot  of  the  work  of  recon- 
naissance being  thus  restricted  to  what 
could  be  discovered  by  the  actual 
combat  on  foot  (for  all  mounted 
men  had  to  dismount  and  use  their 
rifles),  was  that  the  Boers  were  given 
ample  time  to  retire.  The  main  body 
of  the  British  could  rarely  come  on 
the  field  in  less  than  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  hours,  and  the  Boers  usually 
decamped  before  matters  could  be 
brought  to  a  crisis.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  what  the  General  truly 
styles  "  the  classic  preliminaries  of 
battle," — the  contact  of  patrols,  that 
is  to  say,  the  advance-guard  fights, 
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progressing  gradually  into  a  general 
action — were  never  once  seen  during 
Lord  Roberts's  advance. 

The  Boer  defence  against  the  efforts 
of  the  mounted  arms  to  localise  their 
positions  and  drive  them  back  was 
as  already  indicated.  Parties  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  riflemen  held  com- 
manding points  widely  separated  one 
from  the  other,  sometimes  several 
hundred  yards  apart.  These  riflemen 
were  absolutely  invisible,  and  their 
very  existence  was  frequently  only 
indicated  by  the  strike  of  their  bullets 
coming  from  some  indefinable  direc- 
tion. It  is  declared  also  that  no 
sound  of  firing  was  heard.  This  might 
of  course  be  possible  in  a  high  wind, 
but  although  many  months  have 
elapsed  since  I  heard  them,  the  sound 
still  rings  in  my  ears  of  the  metallic 
pip -pop  of  the  Mauser  which  as  often 
as  not  followed  the  spurt  of  red  dust 
as  the  vicious  little  projectile  struck 
the  ground  hard  by  the  scouts. 

The  attackers,  or  rather  would-be 
reconnoitrers,  meanwhile  were  col- 
lected in  small  parties  of  twenty  to 
thirty  in  extended  order  under  such 
shelter  as  they  could  obtain.  Then 
followed  a  period  of  observation, 
during  which  everybody  individually 
hoped  to  see  some  favourable  de- 
velopment at  some  other  point  away 
from  his  own  particular  position : 
thus  does  General  de  Negrier  naively 
describe  a  sensation  which  most 
men  who  have  been  under  the 
fire  of  modern  rifles  have  assuredly 
experienced,  albeit  some  may  now 
affect  to  disclaim  it.  The  depressing 
effect  of  such  inevitable  delays,  which 
has  been  well  described  as  the  war- 
cloud  which  hangs  over  the  coming 
field  of  strife,  is,  according  to  our 
critic,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  enemy, 
who  is  so  dangerous,  is  absolutely 
invisible,  and  that  there  is  a  myste- 
rious feeling  of  the  unknown  which 
weighs  more  or  less  on  everybody's 


spirits.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
only  information  obtainable  is  that 
which  can  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  field-glasses  at  two  thousand  or 
twenty-five  hundred  yards  distance, 
and  can  only  result  in  a  general  idea 
of  the  line  taken  up  by  the  defence. 
Where  the  enemy  occupies  heights, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain 
whether  the  trenches  and  firing-line 
are  established  on  the  crest,  on  the 
flanks,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes. 

The  Boers,  owing  to  the  mobility 
derived  from  their  horses,  frequently 
changed  their  positions  during  the 
course  of  an  engagement,  and  on 
occasions  even  moved  their  cannon. 

The  old  methods  whereby  informa- 
tion of  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
obtained  by  patrols  was  continually 
being  brought  to  the  officer  directing 
the  troops  in  immediate  contact  with 
them,  were  found  to  be  absolutely 
inapplicable.  No  matter  how  enter- 
prising or  fortunate  cavalry  patrols 
might  be,  the  information  thus  ob- 
tained proved  at  best  to  be  but  of 
quickly  passing  import.  The  only 
useful  information  was  that  obtained 
by  the  actual  combat. 

So  much  for  what  used  to  be  known 
as  preliminary  reconnaissance  and 
establishing  contact  with  the  enemy 
in  position.  We  now  pass  to  the 
main  features  of  a  modern  attack  as 
outlined  by  General  de  Negrier. 

While  the  general  in  supreme  com- 
mand, who  is  now  supposed  to  have 
arrived  on  the  scene  of  operations, 
is  making  his  dispositions  and  issuing 
his  orders,  some  of  the  artillery  with 
the  mounted  troops  opens  fire  on  the 
supposed  Boer  positions,  usually  from 
a  point  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
yards  in  rear  of  the  dismounted 
groups  of  men,  and  endeavours  to 
overcome  the  fire  of  the  hostile  guns 
and  especially  of  the  pom-poms.  The 
remaining  batteries,  pompoms,  and 
galloping  maxims  move  with  the 
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mounted  troops  to  the  flanks.  It 
was  during  these  movements  of  our 
artillery  to  the  front  or  flank  that 
the  Boer  guns  usually  did  them  most 
damage.  The  operation  of  crossing 
a  zone  of  one  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  yards  under  the  fire  of 
gunners  who  knew  the  range  was 
a  critical  proceeding,  but  one  which 
our  artillery  always  performed  with 
great  dash.  Had,  however,  the  Boers 
had  a  proper  amount  of  quick-firing 
field-guns  such  movements  would  have 
been  soon  checked.  De  Negrier  quotes 
at  length  the  views  of  a  French  officer 
who  was  a  spectator  on  several  such 
occasions  and  who  speaks  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  absolute  disregard  of 
danger  by  our  gallant  artillerymen. 
"  The  batteries,"  he  says,  "  were 
worked  with  the  same  coolness  as  in 
the  drill-field  .  .  .  one  felt  a 
veritable  pride  at  seeing  one's  fellow 
creatures  behave  so  valiantly." 

As  a  rule  it  fell  to  the  mounted 
infantry  service  to  lead  the  attack. 
Dismounting  at  about  two  thousand 
yards  from  the  enemy  and  leaving 
their  horses  behind,  they  pushed  for- 
ward in  a  skirmishing  line  up  to 
about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  position,  when  the  fire  be- 
came so  accurate  and  deadly,  thanks 
to  the  absence  of  smoke  and  the 
open  nature  of  the  ground,  that  all 
further  advance  usually  seemed  to  be 
impossible. 

The  normal  formation  during  this 
advance  was  a  line  of  skirmishers 
from  four  to  five  paces  apart,  without 
either  supports  or  reserves. 

The  effect  of  the  artillery  fire  and 
the  outflanking  infantry  movements 
were  usually  relied  upon  to  decide  the 
affair,  failing  which  the  arrival  of  the 
infantry  divisions  had  to  be  awaited. 
Thus  it  usually  happened  that  night- 
fall came  before  the  frontal  advance 
could  be  pushed  nearer  than  half  a 
mile  or  so. 


The  turning  movement  was  effected 
by  sections  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  horsemen  moving  at  six  to 
seven  paces'  interval  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  apart.  All 
such  movements  were  made  only  on 
a  general  direction  and  never  on  fixed 
objectives,  and  in  consequence,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were 
usually  made  obliquely  to  the  true 
line  of  advance. 

As  the  outflanking  parties  found 
themselves  established  on  the  flanks 
of  the  enemy,  they  gradually  re- 
assembled and  formed  larger  groups. 
As  a  rule,  this  movement  was  taken 
by  the  Boers  as  a  signal  for  retreat. 
As  they  fell  back  the  attackers 
advanced,  regulating  their  progress 
by  the  pace  of  the  retiring  foe ;  there 
was  rarely  any  attempt  at  a  vigorous 
offensive. 

It  is  noticeable  that  recent  European 
wars  have  been  marked  by  the  same 
absence  of  pursuit  as  was  shown  both 
by  Boer  and  British.  This  the  French 
critic  ascribes  not  so  much  to  the 
fatigue  of  men  and  horses,  as  to  the 
nervous  exhaustion  caused  by  the 
moral  tension  of  modern  war.  He 
asserts  that  the  new  weapons  have 
vastly  increased  this  tension,  and  that 
consequently  there  is  an  equivalent 
increase  of  what  used  to  be  styled 
despondency  among  the  forces  engaged. 
So  much  for  the  action  of  the  ad- 
vanced troops,  which  was  usually 
successful.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and 
then  the  infantry  brigades  had  to  be 
called  on  the  scene.  These,  moving 
in  the  formations  already  described, 
pushed  on,  those  in  the  centre  to  the 
front,  those  on  the  flanks  inclining 
obliquely  outwards. 

The  divisional  field-artillery  came 
into  action,  but  if  it  was  found  that  the 
Boers  had  their  ninety-four-pounder 
Creuzot  guns  with  them,  the  field- 
artillery  was  withdrawn  and  the  naval 
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guns  opened  fire  from  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  to  four  thousand  four- 
hundred  yards'  distance.  After  an 
hour's  cannonade  or  so,  the  leading 
battalions  of  the  brigades  advanced, 
forming  the  first  line  of  combat,  the 
next  battalions  forming  a  second  line 
about  twenty-two  hundred  yards  in 
rear.  When  about  three  thousand 
yards  from  the  enemy,  the  divisional 
batteries  moved  up  at  speed,  and 
coming  into  line  with  the  advancing 
infantry  opened  fire.  As  a  rule  no- 
thing was  yet  visible  of  the  enemy, 
and  it  is  but  a  reasonable  question 
to  ask  what  was  the  target  of  the 
divisional  artillery  on  such  occasions. 

The  infantry  again  renewed  its 
advance,  and  at  about  twenty-two 
hundred  yards  commenced  to  suffer 
from  rifle  fire,  though  it  was  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  the 
wounded  being  carried  off  the  field. 
Mounted  officers  accompanied  the 
troops,  and,  most  significant  of  all, 
the  advance  after  any  halt  was  not  as 
yet  a  signal  for  an  increase  of  fire 
from  the  enemy.  At  about  sixteen 
hundred  yards  the  attackers  opened 
fire,  and  it  is  important  to  record 
that  when  once  fire  was  opened  the 
rate  of  advance  was  sensibly  checked. 
Upon  the  advance  being  resumed  all 
sorts  of  pretexts  were  seized  upon  to 
stop  again  or  to  re-open  fire,  such  as 
officers  and  men  being  hit,  good  cover 
being  reached,  a  halt  by  adjacent 
companies,  and  so  on.  I  may  perhaps 
be  forgiven  for  mentioning  here  that 
it  was  this  sort  of  thing  which  earned 
for  some  troops  the  euphonious  and 
admirably  descriptive  title  of  sticky. 

The  gradual  bringing  up  of  the 
other  three  extended  companies  of 
each  battalion  usually  took  place 
automatically,  the  men  not  liking  to 
be  under  fire  without  replying  to  it. 
One  interesting  point  is  that  the 
arrival  of  men  from  the  rear  in  no 
instance  pushed  on  the  fighting-line, 


in  accordance  with  Continental  and 
Aldershot  theory ;  the  men  coming 
up  were  only  too  glad  to  gain  shelter, 
and  halted  at  the  points  already 
won.  The  remaining  four  com- 
panies of  each  battalion  formed  a  line 
of  skirmishers  five  hundred  yards  in 
rear  of  the  fighting-line.  The  reserves 
were  at  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
twenty-two  hundred  yards  again  in 
rear,  and  were  in  column  extended  in 
single  rank.  It  was  remarked  that 
the  fighting-line  invariably  lacked  all 
order  or  symmetry,  being  entirely 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  ground 
and  degree  of  shelter  obtainable. 

The  advance  continued  thus  until 
the  fighting-line  was  within  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  yards  of  the 
enemy.  Since  as  a  general  rule  the 
enemy  was  invisible,  it  was  only  pos- 
sible to  deduce  his  distance  frmn 
certain  well  ascertained  effects.  These 
were  as  follows  :  (1)  Any  attempt  at 
a  general  advance  of  a  portion  of  the 
line  at  once  brought  down  upon  it  a 
furious  fusillade.  (2)  The  skirmishers 
lying  prone  amid  the  scrub  or  rocks 
would  protest  strongly  at  anybody 
standing  up  near  them,  since  it  drew 
aimed  fire,  hence  the  officers  were 
compelled  to  lie  down  like  the  men. 
(3)  It  became  very  difficult  to  gather 
the  wounded,  and  impossible  to  carry 
them  off  without  drawing  a  storm  of 
bullets  on  the  succourers.  (4)  The 
battalion  machine-guns  could  advance 
no  further.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  advance  to  occupy  many 
hours. 

The  final  phase  of  the  battle  com- 
menced at  about  eight  hundred  yards. 
Those  portions  of  the  line  that  could 
obtain  no  further  cover  were  com- 
pelled to  halt,  while  others,  whose 
advance  was  facilitated  by  broken 
ground,  moved  on.  One  result  of 
this  was  the  formation  of  a  fighting- 
line  of  remarkable  sinuosity,  being  at 
some  places  only  four  hundred  yards 
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from  the  enemy,  and  at  others  per- 
haps nine  hundred  yards. 

Unquestionably  the  problem  in 
modern  war  is  how  to  advance  to 
the  attack  across  this  zone  within 
eight  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy. 
All  officers  of  every  rank  are  agreed 
on  one  point,  namely  that  in  this,  the 
final  phase  of  all  battles,  the  general 
direction  of  the  combat  is  absolutely 
out  of  the  hands  of  all  generals, 
brigadiers,  colonels,  or  other  superior 
officers.  The  course  of  the  fight  lies 
with  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  the  soldiers,  at  times  guided 
either  by  the  gesture  or  the  example 
of  some  subaltern.  It  is  at  this 
crucial  moment  that  the  individuality 
of  the  soldier  asserts  itself,  the  very 
qualification  that,  from  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great  till  now,  it  has 
been  the  object  of  drill  and  discipline 
to  annihilate. 

Every  man  has  now  to  take  his 
life  in  his  hand  and  endeavour  above 
all  to  advance  under  cover.  He  no 
longer  cares  for  his  officers  or  his 
comrades  ;  especially  does  he  not 
desire  to  be  joined  by  a  reinforcing 
party  which  will  cause  the  enemy's 
fire  to  be  redoubled.  The  one  absorb- 
ing idea  is  shelter.  He  knows  that 
to  leave  the  shelter  he  has  gained, 
whether  it  be  to  advance  or  to  retire, 
is  to  expose  himself  to  the  same  terrible 
danger.  This  tendency  to  remain 
under  shelter  is  a  serious  matter  with 
which  a  commander  of  an  attack  has 
always  to  reckon. 

It  is  at  this  supreme  moment  that 
the  strongest  call  must  be  made  on  the 
natural  and  acquired  qualities  of  the 
soldier.  He  should  possess  indi- 
vidual courage  and  scorn  of  death, 
skill  at  worming  himself  forward, 
decision,  and,  further,  he  should  be  a 
first-rate  shot.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  decisive  factor  in  the  modern 
battle  is  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
individual  soldier. 


The  battles  in  South  Africa  were 
usually  decided  by  the  outcome  of  the 
actions  at  points  where  the  fire  was 
most  furious.  The  Boers  remained  as 
if  chained  to  their  shelters,  and  the 
British  hesitated  to  leave  theirs  and 
face  a  storm  of  lead. 

Now  and  again  frontal  attacks  in 
the  open  succeeded,  such  as  at 
Abraham's  Kraal,  and  especially  at 
Bergendal,  August  L'Tth,  1900.  In 
almost  every  instance,  however,  it  was 
the  initiative  of  small  groups  of 
skirmishers  that  brought  about  success. 
In  no  case  was  it  achieved  by  the 
traditional  push  from  behind. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
direction  of  any  attack,  and  also  its 
objective,  was  not  any  special  point 
of  the  defensive  lines  of  the  enemy, 
but  was  decided  by  the  trend  and  the 
situation  of  some  sheltered  hollow 
favourable  to  the  advance.  The  issue 
of  a  great  struggle,  therefore,  was 
often  determined  by  some  minor 
incident  in  the  battle,  in  place 
of  being  brought  about  by  the  disposi- 
tions and  movements  ordered  by  the 
commander. 

Another  most  important  tactical 
lesson  learned  is  that  no  longer  can 
any  attack  in  front,  combined  with 
one  in  flank  or  an  assault  on  some 
other  point,  be  looked  upon  as  likely 
to  be  crowned  with  success.  The 
reason  is  simple  enough ;  when  a 
defence  can  arrange  so  as  to  meet  any 
such  outflanking  attacks,  they  at  once 
became  local  frontal  attacks,  and  as 
such  are  quickly  checked. 

It  was  not  until  the  British  had  an 
adequate  supply  of  mounted  troops 
that  it  became  possible  to  employ  these 
attacks  on  the  flanks,  and  even  on  the 
rear  of  the  enemy.  A  great  deal  has 
been  written  about  Lord  Roberts's 
marvellous  tactics  in  the  advance  across 
the  Orange  State,  but  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  such  were  inapplic- 
able in  Natal  owing  to  topographical 
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conditions,  and  that  in  Methuen's 
advance  on  Kimberley  they  were  obvi- 
ously impossible  owing  to  the  absence 
of  mounted  infantry  and  cavalry  in 
any  numbers.  It  was  only  after  con- 
stant recourse  has  been  made  for 
more  mounted  men  from  England  and 
the  Colonies  that  mobile  troops  were 
raised  in  sufficient  numbers  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  conclusion.  Meanwhile 
the  splendid  British  infantry,  solid 
and  thoroughly  disciplined,  was  only 
available  to  garrison  points  or  to 
hold  the  railways  and  lines  of  block- 
houses. 

Having  thus  minutely  described  the 
evolution  of  the  tactics  in  South 
Africa,  General  de  Negrier  proceeds 
to  recapitulate  the  lessons  upon  which 
he  maintains  the  majority  of  the 
officers  who  took  part  in  the  fighting 
are  in  agreement. 

1.  War  made  by  masses  of  troops 
in   the  fashion  of  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century  (generally 
known  as  Napoleonic  tactics),  which 
he  asserts  is  still  held   in  honour  by 
the  majority  of  European  armies,  will 
be  shortly  replaced  by  a  war  of  screens 
covering  the  combined  operations  of 
numerous  columns  of  all  arms. 

2.  The  power  of  modern  rifles  and 
the  invisibility  of   the  target  offered 
by  the  defenders  make  all  defensive 
positions  difficult  to  capture  by  direct 
attack.      These  can  only  be  carried  by 
a  combination  of  frontal  and  oblique 
or  even  enfilade  fire  (feu  d'echarpe). 
The  gradual  development  of  a  position 
commenced  at  a  great  distance  followed 
by  a  concentric  attack  will  often  give 
these  conditions,   owing  to  the  mere 
fact   of    the   form    of    advance   thus 
adopted.       Such   a    manoeuvre,    how- 
ever, cannot  always  reckon  on  being 
crowned  with  success,  more  especially 
should  the  defender  be  able  to  trans- 
fer  forces    to    directly   oppose    those 
which  seek  thus  to  outflank  him.     In 


such  a  case  the  attacker  is  once  again 
brought  back  to  the  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  a  frontal  attack. 

3.  In  the  actual  combat  superiority 
of  numbers  is  no  longer  the  decisive 
factor.1  The  decisive  factors  of  the 
future,  according  to  General  de  Ne- 
grier, will  be  found  in  the  direction  of 
the  various  lines  of  advance  against 
an  enemy,  which  must  be  carefully 
sheltered  from  fire  and  supported  and 
covered  by  the  combined  fire  of  artil- 
lery and  of  the  rifles  of  the  screen. 
When  once  the  zone  of  effective  rifle 
fire  is  reached,  the  individual  value 
of  each  combatant,  who  must  exercise 
both  initiative  and  courage,  without 
the  possibility  of  further  control, 
becomes  the  sole  condition  of  success. 
Even,  however,  in  this  case,  experi- 
ences in  South  Africa  have  shown 
that  a  frontal  attack  may  yet  fail. 
The  mere  fact  of  brave  troops  having 
been  able  to  approach  in  strong  force 
to  within  two  hundred  yards  of  a 
defensive  position  does  not  assume 
victory.  In  proof  of  this,  the  experi- 
ences of  a  German  officer,  who  fought 
with  the  Boers  at  the  combat  of 
Thabanchu,  are  given  to  show  how 
the  British  attempted  with  the 
greatest  bravery  to  carry  the  Boer 
defences  in  a  dense  line  "  exactly  as 
we  do  in  our  attacks  at  manoauvres," 
with  the  result  that  they  were  all 
shot  down  and  the  battalion  practi- 
cally destroyed  when  still  eighty  yards 
distant.  Even,  therefore,  when  the 
attackers  have  established  themselves 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  defence., 
the  only  safe  plan  of  pushing  the 
attack  home  is  to  follow  the  Boer 
method  of  small  fractions  of  the  line 
crawling  forward  and  getting  actually 

1  Students  of  war  will  be  compelled, 
therefore,  to  seek  a  new  definition  of  tactics, 
which  has  hitherto,  according  to  the  ac- 
cepted European  methods  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  consisted  in  the  art  of  bringing 
superior  numbers  at  the  decisive  moment 
to  the  decisive  point  of  the  field  of  battle. 
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within  a  few  yards  of  their  foe. 
It  was  by  following  such  methods, 
and  never  by  an  attack  de  vive  force, 
that  the  Boers  over  and  again  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  positions  held  by 
superior  numbers  of  British  troops. 
Majuba  was  the  inception  of  these 
tactics,  and  they  were  carried  out 
in  the  late  war  on  many  occasions. 
The  broad  fact,  however,  remains  that 
with  modern  rifles  flank  attacks  are 
much  more  certain  and  more  rapid 
in  their  effect ;  and  it  is  here  that 
cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  in  the 
future  will  be  found  invaluable. 

4.  Cavalry  is  now,  as  it  ever  was, 
the  arm  with  which  to  carry  out 
rapid  turning  movements,  pursuits, 
and  rear-guard  actions.  The  import- 
ance of  the  arm  is  greater  than  ever, 
but  its  mode  of  action  has  entirely 
changed.  The  time  of  great  cavalry 
charges  has  gone  past.  It  was  even 
so  in  1870,  and  those  that  were  there 
attempted,  both  by  French  and 
Germans,  only  resulted  in  useless 
slaughter.  No  formed  body  of  horse- 
men, no  matter  how  small,  can  ever 
again  show  itself  in  close  order  within 
the  radius  of  fire  of  artillery  or  of 
rifles. 

Cavalry  reconnaissance  will  inevit- 
ably be  checked  from  afar  by  the 
long  range  and  rapidity  of  fire  of 
modern  weapons  whose  position, 
thanks  to  smokeless  powder,  cannot 
even  be  located.  All  that  a  recon- 
noitring patrol  can  now  hope  to  effect 
is  to  report  where  the  enemy  was  not 
met  with  at  any  given  hour.  This 
fact  was  not  at  first  admitted,  for  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  patrols 
of  British  cavalry  were  sent  out 
according  to  regulation  to  endeavour 
to  locate  the  enemy.  General  de 
Negrier  asserts  that  the  reports  sent 
in  were  never  exact,  save  when  they 
had  not  encountered  the  enemy  and 
consequently  had  discovered  nothing. 
"Whenever  the  patrols  had  come  under 


fire,  the  reports  became  diffuse  and 
incoherent  and  were  of  but  little 
value. 

Again,  cavalry  cannot  now  hope  to 
pierce  by  the  aid  of  sword  or  lance 
the  screens  with  which  the  enemy, 
who  knows  his  work,  covers  himself. 
To  effect  this,  cavalry  must  resort  to 
the  rifle  and  the  aid  of  artillery,  must, 
in  fact,  follow  the  same  methods  as  in 
the  infantry  fight.  So  absolutely  con- 
vinced were  our  cavalry  of  this  fact 
that  they  abandoned  their  swords, 
lances,  and  carbines  and  took  to  the 
infantry  rifle. 

I  would  venture  to  remark  here 
that  it  is  still  a  debateable  question 
whether  the  daring  attacks  of  the 
Boers  during  the  last  year  were  not 
due  to  their  knowledge  that  our 
cavalry,  in  abandoning  their  proper 
weapons  and  taking  to  the  rifle  (with 
the  use  of  which  they  were  by  no 
means  too  proficient)  had  not  volun- 
tarily placed  themselves  at  a  dis- 
advantage with  the  straight-shooting 
mounted  Boers. 

5.  The  artillery  of  the  future  will 
seek  to  combine  the  effect  of  fire  from 
guns  of  heavy  calibre  (such  as  the 
4 '7)  with  that  of  light  quick-firing 
guns.  It  will  try  and  come  into 
action  over  a  wide  front  with  a  view 
to  take  in  front  and  flank  by  means 
of  a  converging  fire  any  object  it  may 
be  required  to  overwhelm. 

The  results  obtained  by  lyddite  in 
the  field  were  extremely  small,  as  was 
shewn  by  the  bombardment  of  Cronje"'s 
laager  and  other  strongholds.  The 
Boers  learned  to  disregard  lyddite, 
but  always  stood  in  great  fear  of  our 
shrapnel. 

The  preliminary  artillery  duel 
which  has  been  for  over  a  century 
accepted  as  the  first  phase  of  every 
battle  no  longer  exists.  The  Boers 
have  taught  us  the  value  of  with- 
holding fire  so  as  not  to  disclose  their 
positions  as  long  as  possible,  Here, 
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again,  I  may  remind  my  readers  of 
the  dictum  of  the  American  general 
some  forty  years  ago  who  objected 
to  the  preliminary  artillery  combat 
since  he  had  no  desire  to  "  advertise 
his  position." 

The  Boers,  with  rare  intuition  of 
the  exigencies  of  modern  war,  pre- 
ferred to  allow  the  attack  to  develope 
so  that  upon  its  assuming  a  definite 
form  at  effective  ranges  they  might 
crush  it  by  a  well-ordered  fire. 

The  dispersion  of  artillery  has  be- 
come the  rule.  Every  detachment  of 
infantry,  no  matter  how  weak,  should, 
according  to  modern  theory,  be  ac- 
companied by  artillery  to  protect  its 
march,  as  well  as  by  cavalry  to  scout. 
Thus  it  has  become  an  accepted 
maxim  that  in  place  of  the  old  adage, 
"  Fire  attracts  fire,"  the  rule  is  now, 
"  Visibility  attracts  fire." 

6.  Infantry  can  only  fight  lying 
prone ;  at  short  ranges  the  only  pos- 
sible method  of  advance  is  by  crawl- 
ing. In  order  to  fulfil  this  r6le,  and 
to  enable  the  infantry  soldier  to  make 
a  rapid  rush  from  one  sheltered  point 
to  another,  his  whole  equipment  must 
be  altered.  Knapsacks  will  have  to 
be  abandoned,  and  their  place  taken 
by  a  haversack  in  which  some  food, 
a  forage-cap,  and  other  sundries  are 
stowed ;  a  cooking-pot  and  a  rolled 
blanket  will  complete  the  kit.  The 
ammunition  will  be  carried  in  bando- 
liers, all  military  uniforms  will  be  of 
khaki  tint,  the  head-dress  being  a 
slouch  felt  hat  of  the  same  colour ; 
there  will  be  nothing  glittering  about 
the  equipment,  and  even  buttons  will 
be  of  horn  in  lieu  of  metal.  All 
officers  will  be  dressed  like  the  men 
and  will  carry  rifle,  bandolier,  and 
haversack.  Hitherto  Continental  na- 
tions have  equipped  their  men  to  fight 
standing  or  kneeling  ;  in  future,  when 
all  firing  will  be  delivered  by  men 
lying  down,  and  advances  will  be 
made  by  crawling,  the  inutility  of 


ammunition-pouches  is  obvious  to  all, 
and  hence  the  necessity  for  abandoning 
it  in  favour  of  the  bandolier. 

7.  The  invisibility  of  an  enemy  is 
a  new  factor  which  has  to  be  dealt 
with.      Even  at  eleven  hundred  yards 
many  men   were   hit    by   rifle-bullets 
when  there  was  not  the  slightest  indi- 
cation to  localise  the  position  of  those 
who  fired  the  shots.     In  many  places, 
owing    to  the  scrub   and  herbage  of 
the  veld,  the  strike  of  the  bullets  did 
not  indicate  whence  they  came,  and 
with  a  contrary  wind  even  the  sound 
of  the  report   of   the   rifles   did    not 
reach  the  ears  of  those  shot  at. 

English  rifle-regulations,  as  well  as 
those  at  present  in  use  by  Continental 
nations,  base  all  their  rules  as  to  fire- 
discipline  upon  observation  of  the 
enemy's  methods  of  fighting.  What, 
asks  General  de  Negrier,  do  these 
rules  avail  when  one  is  opposed  to  the 
fire  of  an  invisible  foe?  Hitherto  it 
has  been  the  custom  for  all  leaders  to 
show  themselves  to  their  troops,  and 
to  remain  standing  while  the  latter 
took  shelter.  Such  a  proceeding  is 
now  inadmissible,  setting  entirely 
aside  the  risks  run,  for  officers  thus 
standing  enable  an  enemy  to  localise 
the  position  of  the  men  and  infallibly 
attract  a  storm  of  aimed  fire. 

8.  In  future  it  will   be  impossible 
to  obtain  a  correct  estimate  of    the 
forces    of    an    enemy    owing    to    the 
extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  fire  of 
magazine  -  rifles.        General      Buller's 
estimate  of  the  numbers  of  Boers  in 
the  trenches  at  Colenso  was,  according 
to  all  accounts,  anything  between  twice 
and  eight  times  their  actual  numbers. 
According  to  General  de  Negrier,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  rifle 
fire  from  such  a  position  is  delivered 
by  ten  thousand  men  firing  slowly  or 
one  thousand  firing  rapidly. 

9.  The     grave     difficulty     of    all 
commanders  in   future  will   be  to  in- 
duce their  troops,   when  once   under 
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shelter  or  lying  down  out  of  view,  to 
continue  their  advance.  This  natural 
desire  to  keep  out  of  danger,  or  at 
least  out  of  view,  paralyses  all  action 
and  lowers  the  spirits  of  the  fighters. 
Commanders  will  have  to  take  these 
into  consideration,  as  they  do  other 
natural  forces.  Higher  moral  educa- 
tion and  increased  technical  instruc- 
tion are  the  two  aids  whereby  soldiers 
will  in  the  future  be  induced  to  leave 
cover  and  push  forward  of  their  own 
initiative. 

The  General  maintains  that  the 
result  of  this  invisibility  of  the  enemy 
has  been  to  increase  the  tension  on 
the  men's  nerves  to  a  degree  which 
very  few  realise  :  "  The  man  who 
cannot  see  his  enemy  in  front  of  him 
is  inclined  to  see  him  on  every  side." 
It  was  this  nervous  exhaustion,  and 
not  the  excessive  losses,  which  on 
various  hard-fought  fields  in  South 
Africa  sometimes  caused  the  best 
British  troops  to  remain  practically 
stationary  throughout  whole  days. 

10.  The  impossibility  of  a  com- 
mander controlling  the  movements 
of  the  force  under  him,  when  once 
seriously  engaged,  is  indisputable. 
No  matter  how  scientific  he  may 
be,  no  matter  how  successful  his 
strategic  combinations,  or  the  supe- 
rior numbers  which  his  skill  has 
enabled  him  to  assemble  at  any  point, 
victory  will  still  be  denied  him  unless 
the  individual  soldiers  in  his  army 
know  what  to  do  without  the  neces- 
sity of  being  supervised ;  in  fact  they 
must  be  personally  imbued  with  the 
determination  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
The  private  soldier  will  in  the  future 
require  a  far  greater  degree  of  energy 
than  in  the  past.  No  longer  has  he 
the  intoxication  of  the  old  attacks 
in  serried  columns  to  encourage  him. 
Formerly  the  torture  of  waiting  made 
him  long  for  the  final  charge, — dan- 
gerous but  soon  over.  Nowadays 
during  long  hours  all  his  moral  and 


physical  forces  are  strained  to  break- 
ing-point, and  under  such  an  ordeal 
he  has  nothing  to  support  him  but 
his  own  firmness  (la  fermetJ  de  son 
coeur). 

General  de  Negrier  concludes  his 
remarkable  article  with  a  dissertation 
on  the  inability  of  gold  to  procure  a 
good  army,  and  asserts  that  it  is  not 
the  numbers  of  a  nation  that  make  it 
strong  but  the  loyal  determination  of 
her  people  to  render  personal  military 
service. 

Finally  the  great  lesson  he  draws 
from  the  war  in  South  Africa  is  the 
necessity  of  developing  the  moral 
force  of  a  nation,  which  alone  will 
support  the  soldier  in  the  agonising 
and  long-drawn  ordeal  of  the  modern 
battle-field,  where  death  comes  from 
an  invisible  foe.  Modern  weapons 
are  valueless  in  the  hands  of  weak- 
hearted  men,  no  matter  how  numerous 
they  may  be  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
demoralising  effect  of  rapid  rifle  fire 
and  smokeless  powder,  factors  which 
certain  Continental  armies  to  this 
day  decline  to  take  into  serious 
account,  will  assert  themselves  with 
vastly  increased  power  when  employed 
by  combatants  who  excel  in  individual 
courage  and  cool  determination. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that 
there  is  any  very  great  originality 
in  General  de  Negrier's  views.  The 
probable  effect  of  the  improvements 
in  arms  and  ammunition  on  modern 
tactics  have  been  discussed  at  any 
rate  since  1887  with  wearisome  itera- 
tion. The  value  of  his  carefully  col- 
lated article  is  that  it  is  the  first 
honestly  expressed  opinion  on  the 
part  of  a  Continental  critic  on  the 
fighting  capabilities  of  the  British 
army,  and  also  of  the  value  of  its 
war-training  in  1902. 

A  small  but  determined  number  of 
British  officers  have  for  years  depre- 
cated the  exaltation  of  everything 
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military  which  comes  from  Germany, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  Franco- 
German  War  of  1870-71  to  the 
position  of  the  Koran  of  military 
belief.  To  this  first  school  it  seemed 
that  owing  to  the  universal  adoption  of 
arms  of  precision,  there  was  more  to 
be  learned  from  the  tactics  of  the 
Light  Division  in  the  Peninsula,  as 
exemplified  by  the  methods  of  fighting 
of  the  95th  Rifles,  the  only  regiment 
then  armed  with  the  rifle,  and  their 
gallant  comrades  of  the  43rd  and  52nd 
Light  Infantry,  than  in  the  study  of 
the  Napoleonic  tactics,  which,  as 
General  de  Negrier  declares,  so  deeply 
influence  all  Continental  armies  to 
this  day. 

Again  they  ventured  to  point  out 
that  the  methods,  the  individuality, 
and  the  resource  shown  by  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  the  great  struggle  for 
the  Union  in  1864-67  were  likely  to 


be  far  more  valuable  guides  for 
modern  war  than  a  study  of  the 
battlefields  around  Metz  or  Sedan. 

The  difficulty  of  effecting  any 
radical  reform  in  tactics  in  peace-time 
has  been  alluded  to  by  General  de 
Negrier.  There  is  no  such  excuse 
nowadays,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
the  British  army  has  recently  suffered 
from  a  severe  eruption  of  Prussian 
staff-caps,  frock-coats,  and  brass  but- 
tons, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
are  merely  a  harmless  species  of 
external  exfoliation  and  that  below 
these  absurd  trappings,  which  are 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  as  un- 
English  and  fantastic  in  peace  as  they 
are  impossible  in  war,  there  may  be 
sound  common-sense  fighting  men 
trained  to  independence  of  action, 
full  of  initiative,  and  imbued  with  a 
determination  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
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